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state  of  crime,  on  our  poor  laws,  on  emigration,  on  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  currency,  on  the  game  laws ;  to  our  newspapers,  and 
especially  to  the  reports  of  our  courts  of  justice.  To  the  rider,  or 
the  lieutenant,  he  might  resort  indeed  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
whether  beefsteaks  are  tough  on  the  Great  North  Road,  or  whether 
he  would  he  more  or  less  host-bitten,  or  flea-bitten,  at  this  or  that 
inn. 

So  it  is  with  Ameriea.  ft  |s  ouite  ridiculous  to  allow  a  man  who 
has  no  other  claims  than  that  of  having  galloped  through  the  country, 
or  through  some  small  fraction  of  it,  to  speculate  on  the  prospects  of  a 
country,  which  any  Englishman  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the 
American  newspapers^  Or,  which  is  a  much  more  moderate  labour,  such 
a  publication  as  that  before  us,  must  know  much  better  than  he  does. 
In  despotic  countries,  where  the  publication  of  facts  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  state  is  not  allowed  ;  and  in  barbarous  ones,  where  it 
18  impracticable;  some  guesses  may  be  made  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  from  casual  observations :  but  where,  as  in  England,  full 
and  accurate  information  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  the  fruits  of  the  ocular  observations  of 
foreignef«  are,  as  we  know  by  a  score  of  examples,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  laugh  at.  We  do  not  know  why  this  should  be  less  the  case 
in  America.  There  are  some  reasons  why  it  should  be  more  so. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  an  American  Annual  Register,  a  condensed  and 
expurgated  newspaper,  is  valuable  to  an  English  reader. 

The  peculiarity  which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  those  foreigners  who 
have  really  investigated  the  institutions  and  traced  the  prosperity 
of  England,  distinguished  it  advantageously  from  other  countries 
of  Europe,  is  the  greater  facility  allowed  by  its  legislation  to  in« 
dividual  enterprise  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  entrusted  for  their  execution  to  the  persons  interested  in 
their  being  well  executed.  It  is  thus  that  in  England  works  have 
been  performed  by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  which  have  in  other  countries  defied  the  whole  power 
of  governments.  It  is  thus,  that  while  nothing  but  private  gain 
has  been  kept  in  view  in  every  step  of  an  operation,  it  has  fre- 
quently led  to  the  most  magnificent  results  of  public  utility.  Our 
loads,  our  canals,  our  bridges,  our  docks,  have  grown  np  under  this 
system;  and  those  great  works,  which  in  former  times  have  been 
considered  the  sure  indications  of  slavery,  are  here  the  results  and 
proofs  of  perfect  freedom.  America  in  this,  and  other  points,  has  the 
institutions  of  England  rendered,  if  we  may  so  express  .it,  still  more 
]pbiglish ;  that  is  to  say,  the  particulars  in  which  England  differs  Arom 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  not  only  retained,  but  exaggerated 
and  rendered  more  peculiar ;  and  those  in  which  England  agrees  with 
those  of  other  nations,  have  been  for  the  most  part  abolished. 
America,  if  studied  in  the  proper  manner,  is,  therefore,  the  best 
study  for  an  Englishman ;  as  England  is  the  best  study  for  an 
American.  We  may  see  in  America  the  results  of  experimental  al- 
terations of  our  own  system.  The  Americans  may,  by  referring  to  us 
as  the  fixed  standard,  judge  of  the  conveniences  or  inconveniences  of 
their  deviations  from  it. 

Tlie  system  of  special  and  local  legislation  wMeh  has  prodaeed  in 


England  the  r^sult^  wbieh  lia?«  astoaisbfi^  M.  Qupin,  1ia9  g^in^d 
Iprc^  in  Amarica  fix)m  tbe  federal  systepiij;  which  ^a9  ghen  the  et^ti? 
legislatures  the  powen  of  applying  themselves  exclusively  to  Ipcfil 
objects.  The  public  works  of  thp  United  States,  th^  fruits  pf  pri?ftt9 
acts  and  joint-stock  companies,  are  not  only  altogeth^i^  astonishing 
for  a  country  where  labour  is  dear,  and  where  the  teipptation  to' 
employ  capital  in  sinall  and  scattered  enterprises  would  i^ppet^r  ^Q 
pressing,  but  leave  tbose  of  all  other  countries  except  England  fiar 
behind,  and  promise  soon  to  rival  those  of  England  herself.  In  spite 
of  the  great  light  already  thrown  on  all  matters  by  our  galloping 
travellers,  we  believe  the  people  of  England  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  projects  for  internal  improvement  in  the  finited 
States  which  have  been  completed,  or  which  are  in  different  stages  pf 
progress  towards  cpmpletioti.  Of  these  the  canaU  are  th^  inqst 
striking.  The  Great  Erie  Canal  is  sufficiently  known ;  it  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  with  au  average  breadth  pf  fprty 
feet.  It  connects  the  great  line  of  lakes  with  the  ocean  by  tho 
Hudson.  Another  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  Lake  phamplaii)  is 
also  completed.  Above  two  millions  sterling  has  been  expended  pn 
them,  and  the  annual  returns  from  tl^e  tolls  alone,  already  jus<- 
tifies  the  expenditure,  having  amounted  to  12Q/)00^.  Offsets  from 
this  canal  to  Lake  Ontario  and  to  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakjBs  have 
also  been  commenced.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  another  can^l  is  in  pror 
gress  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Erie  Can^l.  It  will  connecj; 
the  great  lakes  with  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi, the  Afisspuri,  and  their 
tributaries,  with  the  iGlulph  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  This 
canal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  of  New  Yorjc^  will  enter  Jjoke 
Erie.  On  the  rivers  which  it  connects  with  the  lakes,  the^e  is  a 
steam-boat  navigation  of  five  thousand  niHes.  It  passes  through  a> 
coal  country,  while  the  borders  pf  the  great  lakes  are  destijLute  of 
coal. 

In  the  same  state — a  country  of  yesterday — anotb^r  cana}  of  si^^r 
seven  miles  is  marked  out. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Wprks  cpniprise  an 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  pf  which  sixty-twp  a^e  canal^ 
and  forty-six  the  river  made  navigable. — These  works  are  cpmpM^* 
The  Union  Canal,  a  line  of  seventy-four  miles,  to  connect  th^e  Schuyl- 
kill with  the  Snsqueannah,  is  in  progress,  and  wjjl  be  ppn^leted 
within  the  present  year.  A  canal  is  projected  betwee^gi  Har^isburg 
and  Pittsburg,  to  icross  tlie  Alleghany  Ridge,  which,  w^^th  a  PiP^tage, 
or  land  carriage-way  of  about  twenty  mi.le.s,  i^  to  be  ^^Q  Im^ed  and 
seventy  miles  in  length.  Five  other  canal  and  raijir^oad  plans  have 
been  sanctioned  by  tiUs  state. 

In  the  little  State  oi  D^aware,  a  canal  connecjt^  t}ie  .Cbesapieftk^ 
and  Pdaware  of  fourteen  miles  is  in  progress. 

In  Maryland,  one  million  two  hundred  ithousaAd  dollars  were  l9ist 
year  appropriated  by  the  state  to  two  canals,  ajud  to  ithe  jmprQyeni^t 
of  the  river  navigaUon. 

Virginia,  coo  jointly  with  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  has  sanctixui^ 
a  great  plan  of  eanal  navigation  to  connect  43he  ^hesapealce  and  Ohio  ^ 
hut  it  does  jiot  appear  i^t  any  pi;ogress  ^as  )been  /made  in  it.  A  Yeji:f 
ttMuideraUe  canad  is  xesy  tax  jMiwMoed  m  i)he  aoofiifirn  part  of  y ur* 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 
.  The  American  Annual  Register  for  the  Years  1825-6.    New  York. 

This  is  a  publication  likely  to  be  useful  not  only  in  the  country  in 
which  it  is  published,  but  in  Europe.  All  tbat  is  necessary  for  a  general 
description  of  its  nature  and  contents  is,  that  it  is  formed  on  the 
plan  of  our  Annual  Register  (Dodsley's).  It  appears  to  be  rather 
better  executed  than  our  own,  which  is  not  saying  much  in  its  favour. 

It  is  not  with  any  disposition  to  querulous  criticism,  but  with  a 
feeling  of  the  great  value  of  such  a  work  if  it  were  well  conducted, 
that  we  lament  that  the  Annual  Register,  like  most  other  English 
books  of  compilation,  or  reference,  is  so  bad  as  it  is.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  statistical  information  in  particular,  is  so 
readily  within  the  reach  of  book-makers,  and  no  place  where  they 
make  such  bad  use  of  it.  We  suppose  the  fault  arises  from  the  mis- 
judging  economy  of  booksellers,  who  will  not  pay  for  any  unostenta*- 
tious  and  unpuffable  -sort  of  work.  We  should  think,  however,  it 
would  really  answer  to  have  the  Annual  Register  tolerably  well  done. 
It  must  otherwise  die  of  mere  emptiness  and  exhaustion. 

To  return  to  the  American. — ^The  United  States  being  like  England, 
or  still  more  than  England,  a  country  of  publicity  and  discussion ; 
the  affairs  of  the  government  being  conducted  with  an  openness  un- 
exampled even  here,  the  courts  of  justice  being  all  open,  public  pro- 
ceedings of  all  kinds  every  where  reported  and  recorded,  and  every 
important  enterprise,  even  of  individuals,  finding  its  way  into  print — it 
is  through  American  publications,  and  not  from  the  crude  and  hasty 
observations  of  travellers,  that  Europeans  can  best  learn  the  real  state  of 
that  important  country.  If  a  foreigner  wished  to  know  the  condition 
of  England,  we  should  refer  him,  (supposing  he  had  some  elementary 
information  concerning  our  laws  and  institutions,)  not  to  the  report  of 
a  lieutenant  of  the  American  navy,  or  of  a  French  or  German  mer- 
cantile rider,  who  had  travelled,  per  mail,  from  Liverpool  to  London, 
or  from  London  to  Glasgow,  but  to  the  Parliamentary  accounts  of 
oar  revenue  and  expenditure ;  to  the  Parliamentary  reports  on  the 
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state  of  crime,  on  our  poor  laws,  on  emigration,  on  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  currency,  on  the  game  laws ;  to  our  newspapers,  and 
especially  to  the  reports  of  our  courts  of  justice.  To  the  rider,  or 
the  lieutenant,  he  might  resort  indeed  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
whether  heefsteaks  are  tough  on  the  Great  North  Road,  or  whether 
he  would  he  more  or  less  host-hitten,  or  flea-hitten,  at  this  or  that 
inn. 

So  it  is  with  Ameriea.  ft  \b  qjaite  ridiculous  to  allow  a  man  who 
has  no  other  claims  than  that  of  having  galloped  through  the  country, 
or  through  some  small  fraction  of  it,  to  speculate  on  the  prospects  of  a 
country,  which  any  Englishman  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the 
American  newspapers,  or,  which  is  a  much  more  moderate  labour,  such 
a  publication  as  that  before  us,  must  know  much  better  than  he  does. 
In  despotic  countrieGf,  where  the  publication  of  facts  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  state  is  not  allowed  ;  and  in  barbarous  ones,  where  it 
la  impracticable;  some  guesses  may  be  made  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  from  casual  observations :  but  where,  as  in  England,  fall 
and  accurate  information  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  the  fruits  of  the  ocular  observations  of 
foreigner's  are>  as  we  know  by  a  score  of  examples,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  laugh  at.  We  do  not  know  why  this  should  be  less  the  case 
In  America.  There  are  some  reasons  why  it  should  be  more  so. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  an  American  Annual  Register,  a  condensed  and 
expurgated  newspaper,  is  valuable  to  an  English  reader. 

The  peculiarity  which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  those  foreigners  who 
have  really  investigated  the  institutions  and  traced  the  prosperity 
of  England,  distinguished  it  advantageously  from  other  countries 
of  Europe,  is  the  greater  facility  allowed  by  its  legislation  to  in- 
dividual enterprise ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  entrusted  for  their  execution  to  the  persons  interested  in 
their  being  well  executed.  It  is  thus  that  in  England  works  have 
l^een  performed  by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  which  have  in  other  countries  defied  the  whole  power 
ef  governments.  It  is  thus,  that  while  nothing  but  private  gain 
has  been  kept  in  view  in  every  step  of  an  operation,  it  has  fre- 
quently led  to  the  most  magnificent  results  of  public  utility.  Oar 
roads,  our  canals,  our  bridges,  our  docks,  have  grown  Mp  under  this 
system;  and  those  great  works,  which  in  former  times  have  been 
considered  the  sure  indications  of  slavery,  are  here  the  results  and 
proofs  of  perfect  freedom.  America  in  this,  and  other  points,  has  the 
institutions  of  England  rendered,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  still  more 
]Pbglish ;  that  is  to  say,  the  particulars  in  which  England  differs  from 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  not  only  retained,  but  exaggerated 
and  rendered  more  peculiar ;  and  those  in  which  England  agrees  with 
those  of  other  nations,  have  been  for  the  most  part  abolished. 
America,  if  studied  in  the  proper  manner,  is,  therefore,  the  best 
study  for  an  Englishman ;  as  England  is  the  best  study  for  an 
American.  We  may  see  in  America  the  results  of  experimental  al- 
terations of  our  own  system.  The  Americans  may,  by  referring  to  us 
as  the  fixed  standard,  judge  of  the  conveniences  or  inconveniences  of 
their  deviations  fk*om  it. 

The  system  of  special  and  local  legislatioB  which  has  prodaced  in 


England  the  r^BnlU  which  faaT«  astonisb^^  M.  Qupip,  hft9  g^mi^ 
fprcf.  in  America  from  the  federal  systeiU).  which  l)a@  giyeii  the  @t^te 
legislatures  the  powec  of  applying  themselves  e^plu^ively  to  Ipcal 
ohjects.  The  public  works  of  thp  United  States,  th0  fruits  of  pri^fitQ 
acts  and  joint-stock  companies,  are  not  only  altOgQtbfir  a^toi^ishing 
for  a  countiy  where  labour  is  dear,  and  wher.^  the  temptation  to' 
employ  capital  in  small  and  scattered  enterprises  would  appei^r  so 
pressing,  but  leave  those  of  all  other  countries  except  l^pgland  far 
hehind;  and  promise  soon  to  rival  thQ@e  of  Biigland  herself.  In  spitQ 
of  the  great  light  already  thrown  on  all  matters  by  our  galloping 
trt^vellers,  we  believe  the  people  of  England  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  projects  for  internal  improvement  in  the  finite^ 
States  which  have  heen  completed,  or  which  are  in  different  ^tage^  of 
progress  towards  completioii.  Of  tbeae  the  c&pals  are  tb^  mQ^t 
striking.  The  Great  Erie  Canal  is  sufficiently  known ;  pt  is  thrfs^ 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  with  au  average  breadth  pf  fpfty 
feet.  It  connects  the  great  line  of  lakes  with  the  ocean  by  tb^ 
Hudson.  Another  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Pjiampl^iii  is 
also  completed.  Above  two  millions  sterling  bap  been  expended  PU 
themy  and  the  annual  returns  from  tl^e  tpll^  alone,  ^lre9,dy  jus- 
tifies the  expenditure,  having  amounted  to  19Q/)00^  Pffsets  from 
this  canal  to  Lake  Dntarip  and  to  the  Cayuga  and  Sei^iec^  l^kfs  have 
^Iso  been  commenced.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  another  cau^)  is  in  pror 
gress  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Erie  |Cla.m^l.  It  wiU  con^eci^ 
the  great  lakes  with  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  ]V{is9PDri,^nd  theiir 
tributaries,  with  the  jGlulph  of  Mexico  and  the  We^t  Indies,  fhls 
canal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Stp,te  of  New  York?  will  enter  Jjake 
Erie.  On  the  river;}  which  it  connects  with  the  l^k^s,  thf^fe  is  a 
steam-boat  navigation  of  five  thousand  miles.  It  passes  through  9* 
coal  country,  while  the  borders  of  the  great  lake^  are  destijLute  9$ 
coal. 

In  the  same  state — a  country  of  yesterday — anoth^r  can&l  of  si^r 
seven  miles  is  marked  out. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Works  compr^.e  ^U 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  of  which  ^ixty-twp  are  c^^al^ 
aad  forty-six  the  river  made  navigable. — The.$e  works  are  cpmpjLeite. 
The  Union  Canal,  a  line  of  seventy-four  miles,  to  connect  thQ  $chuy^- 
kill  with  the  Susqueannah,  is  in  progress,  and  wjjil  Jbe  ppmpleted 
within  the  present  year.  A  canal  is  projected  betwee;^  H^r^i^hurg 
and  Pittsburg,  to  jcross  tlie  Alleghany  Badge,  which,  i^rith  ^  p/>^age, 
or  land  carriage-way  of  about  twenty  miles,  Is  to  be  twQ  h^i^^dred  an4 
seventy  miles  in  length.  Five  other  canal  and  r^rr<;^d  plans  have 
been  sanctioned  by  this  state. 

In  the  little  State  of  Ddaware,  a  canal  connecjt^g  tjie  /Cfae^ap^^k^ 
and  Delaware  of  fourteen  miles  is  in  progress. 

In  Maryland,  one  million  two  hundr^  thousand  dollars  were  Ifist 
year  appropriated  by  the  state  to  two  canals,  ajtvd  to  itbe  jmproyem&Qlt 
of  the  river  navigation. 

Virginia,  conjointly  with  Pennsylvania 4Uid  Marylaad,  has  sancitixXQed 
A  great  plan  of  canal  naviga^tion  to  connective  £)heaapefdc:e  and  Ohio; 
bat  it  does  juot  appear  that  any  pi;ogre88  has  ibeen  ^made  in  it.  A  Yejsjf 
cooaideraUe  canal  ds  xeqr  lar  jMivanceil  in  Hxe  ^oofiifirB  pajtt  o£  Fij:* 
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state  of  crime,  on  our  poor  laws,  on  emigration,  on  the  questions  con- 
nected  with  the  currency,  on  the  game  laws ;  to  our  newspapers,  and 
especially  to  the  reports  of  our  courts  of  justice.  To  the  rider,  or 
the  lieutenant,  he  might  resort  indeed  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
whether  heefsteaks  are  tough  on  the  Great  North  Road,  or  whether 
he  would  he  more  or  less  host-hitten,  or  flea-hitten,  at  this  or  that 
inn. 

So  it  is  with  Aiyieriea.  ft  \b  quite  ridiculous  to  allow  a  man  who 
has  no  other  claims  than  that  of  having  galloped  through  the  country, 
or  through  some  small  fraction  of  it,  to  speculate  on  the  prospects  of  a 
country,  which  any  Englishman  who  takes  the  trouhle  to  read  the 
American  newspapers,  or,  which  is  a  much  more  moderate  lahour,  such 
a  puhlication  as  that  before  us,  must  know  much  better  than  he  does. 
In  despotic  countrieef,  where  the  puhlication  of  facts  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  state  is  not  allowed  ;  and  in  barbarous  ones,  where  it 
la  impracticable ;  some  guesses  may  be  made  as  to  the  conditio  of 
the  people  from  casual  observations :  but  where,  as  in  England,  full 
and  accurate  information  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  the  fruits  of  the  ocular  observations  of 
foreigners  are,  as  we  know  by  a  score  of  examples,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  laugh  at.  We  do  not  know  why  this  should  be  less  the  case 
In  America.  There  are  some  reasons  why  it  should  be  more  so. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  an  American  Annual  Register,  a  condensed  and 
expurgated  newspaper,  is  valuable  to  an  English  reader. 

The  peculiarity  which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  those  foreigners  who 
have  really  investigated  the  institutions  and  traced  the  prosperity 
of  England,  distinguished  it  advantageously  from  other  countries 
of  Europe,  is  the  greater  facility  allowed  by  its  legislation  to  in- 
dividual enterprise ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  entrusted  for  their  execution  to  the  persons  interested  in 
their  being  well  executed.  It  is  thus  that  in  England  works  have 
heen  performed  by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  which  have  in  other  countries  defied  the  whole  power 
ef  governments.  It  is  thus,  that  while  nothing  but  private  gain 
has  been  kept  in  view  in  every  step  of  an  operation,  it  has  fre- 
quently led  to  the  most  magnificent  results  of  public  utility.  Our 
roads,  our  canals,  our  bridges,  our  docks,  have  grown  up'  under  this 
system;  and  those  great  works,  which  in  former  times  have  been 
considered  the  sure  indications  of  slavery,  are  here  the  results  and 
proofs  of  perfect  freedom.  America  in  this,  and  other  points,  has  the 
institutions  of  England  rendered,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  still  more 
jl^glish ;  that  is  to  say,  the  particulars  in  which  England  differs  fVom 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  not  only  retained,  but  exaggerated 
and  rendered  more  peculiar ;  and  those  in  which  England  agrees  with 
those  of  other  nations,  have  been  for  the  most  part  abolished. 
America,  if  studied  in  the  proper  manner,  is,  therefore,  the  best 
study  for  an  Englishman ;  as  England  is  the  best  study  for  an 
American.  We  may  see  in  America  the  results  of  experimental  al- 
terations of  our  own  system.  The  Americans  may,  by  referring  to  us 
as  the  fixed  standard,  judge  of  the  conveniences  or  inconveniences  of 
their  deviations  from  it. 

The  system  of  special  and  local  legislation  whieb  has  produeed  in 


England  the  r«8ult^  which  faa?e  astontob^cl  M.  Qapip,  ]}ft9  griped 
fprce  in  America  from  the  federal  systeiuj,  ifhieh  l|a9  giye^  the  gt^t^ 
legislatares  the  power  of  applying  themselves  e^t^lu^ively  to  IpciJ 
ohjects.  The  public  works  of  thp  United  States,  tb^  fruits  of  privfitQ 
acts  and  joint-stock  companies,  are  not  only  altpgQtb^r  astonishing 
for  a  country  where  labour  is  dear,  and  wberq  the  teipptatipn  to' 
employ  capital  in  sipall  and  scattered  enterprises  would  appear  so 
pressing,  but  leave  those  of  all  other  countries  except  l^ngland  far 
behind,  ^nd  promise  soon  to  rival  thq^e  of  England  herself,  (n  spito 
of  the  great  light  already  thrown  on  all  matters  by  our  galloping 
travellers,  we  believe  the  people  of  England  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  projects  for  internal  improvement  in  the  piiited 
States  which  have  been  completed,  or  which  are  in  different  stages  of 
progress  towards  completiob.  Of  tbisse  th$  canals  are  the  inqst 
striking.  The  Great  Erie  Canal  is  sufficiently  known ;  jt  is  thrpe 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  pf  fpfty 
feet.  It  connects  the  great  line  of  lakes  with  the  ocean  by  tho 
Hudson.  Another  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Phamplaiu  is 
also  completed*  Above  two  millions  sterling  has  b^eu  expe^id^d  QU 
them,  and  the  annual  retuma  from  the  tolls  alope,  already  jus- 
tifies the  expenditure,  having  amounted  to  l^OfiOQf.  Qffsets  from 
this  canal  to  Lake  Ontario  and  to  the  Cayuga  and  Seufsc^  lakjBs  have 
^0  been  commenced.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  af^other  can^)  }s  }n  pror 
gress  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Erie  Papal.  It  wiU  con^ecl^ 
the  great  lakes  with  the  Ohio,  thp  Mississippi,  the  ]V{is9puri,and  their 
tributaries,  with  the  pulpb  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  This 
canal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  of  New  Yorjc,  will  enter  J^ake 
Erie.  Oa  the  rlveri^  which  k  connects  with  the  lakes,  ^hi^re  is  a 
steam-boat  navigation  of  five  thousand  nailes.  Jt  passes  throu^  if, 
eoal  country,  while  the  borders  pf  the  great  lak^  are  destijbute  of 
coal. 

In  the  same  state — a  country  of  yesterday — another  can^l  of  siytyr 
seven  miles  is  marked  out. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Works  co^iprJ^e  a^ 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  of  which  ^ixty-twp  are  .c^^aj, 
and  foity-six  the  river  made  navigable. — These  works  are  cpmpl$te. 
The  Union  Canal,  a  line  of  seventy-four  mHes,  to  connect  thQ  $chuy}- 
kill  with  the  Susqueannah,  is  in  progress,  and  M#l  he  ppi^pleted 
within  the  present  year.  A  canal  is  projected  betw^efii  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburg,  to  /cross  tlie  Alleghany  Ridge,  which,  mth  ^  p/>^age, 
or  land  carriage- way  of  about  twenty  miles,  i^  to  b^  twQ  h/MM^ed  and 
seventy  miles  in  length.  Five  other  canal  and  raij-road  plans  have 
been  sanctioned  by  t£ds  state. 

In  the  little  State  <^  De^Awarey  a  canal  connectijag  it^he  .Che^ap^k^ 
and  Delaware  of  fourteen  miles  is  in  progress. 

In  Maryland,  one  pillion  two  ihundred  thousajad  dollars  wer^  last 
year  appropriated  by  the  state  to  two  canals,  aad  to  ithe  jjinproyeqieRt 
af  the  river  navigation. 

Virginia,  conjointly  with  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  has  sancjUxmed 
A  great  plan  .of  canal  navigaition  to  connect  l)h^  ^heaapeake  andOhio^ 
hot  it  does  jiot  appear  that  any  pi;ogre&s  ^as  ibeen  ^de  in  lA.  AYejsf 
fiomidetraUe  caaai.  ds  srexgr  £ar  jMlvanced  in  i^e  ^oufiifirn  pajst  o£  Vk* 
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of  the  c^Utitry^  lis  bppoded  to  those  of  the  Union  at  large,  necessarily 
leadS)  in  sotfae  instances,  to  stratagiems  on  their  part  to  defraud  the 
other  members  of  the  federation.  A  singular  instance  is  mentioned 
in  the  Register,  of  a  state;  the  majority  of  which  consisted  of  debtors 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  enacting  laws  for  the  express  purpose  <)f 
cheating  their  creditors.  The  state  is  Kentucky,  and  the  occasion  of 
this  novel  System  of  legislation  is  thus  described : — 

"  1825.  Kentucky. — The  judiciary  of  this  state  has  been  for  some  years 
in  an  unfortunate  condition,  and  the  citizens  arid  the  legislature  have  been 
divided  with  respect  to  two  courts,  each  of  which  assume  to  be  the  suprethe 
and  final  legal  tribunal  of  the  state. 

"  This  contest  had  its  origin  in  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  its 
pitizens  involved  themselves  shortly  after  tne  late  war  with  England,  and  in 
the  iiyudicious  legislative  measures  adopted  for  their  relief. 
,  ''  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  western  merchants  finding  it  easy 
to  obtain  credit  in  the  Atlantic  states,  purchased  larger  quantities  of  foreign 
manufactures  and  produce,  than  the  consumers  required^  and  beyond  their 
means  of  payment.  To  enable  the  merchants  and  fanners,  who  had  become 
indebted  to  toem,  to  comply  with  their  engagements^  the  legislature  authorised 
a  bank,  which  only  aggravated  the  mischief,  by  procrastinating  the  time  of 
$nal  payment,  and  thu^  encouraging  the  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation. 
The  inefficacy  of  this  palliative  having  appeared,  the  legislature  was  induced 
to  try  new  remedies  for  distress,  which,  although  extreme,  could  only  be  re- 
lieved by  economy  and  industry.  Laws  were  enacted,  delaying  the  return  of 
executions  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  the  property  was  to  be 
appraised,  and  the  judgment  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  it  at  three-fourths 
of  its  appraised  value,  or  to  relinquish  the  benefit  of  his  execution.  Debtors 
were  also  invested  with  the  power  to  designate  their  property,  upon  which 
the  execution  was  to  be  first  levied ;  and  judgment  creditors  might  be  thus 
sent  to  levy  on  land  in  a  distant  county,  of  little  or  no  value.  These  laws 
constitutea  what  was  called  the  relief  system. 

"  The  constitutionality  of  these  laws  was  denied ;  and  the  supreme  court 
of  appeals  in  Kentucky,  when  the  question  was  presented  for  its  decision, 
declared  them  to  be  in  violation  of  thai  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  prohibits  the  passing  of  any  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts. 

"  This  decision  caused  much  excitement  against  that  tribunal ;  and  this 
anti-judicial  feeling  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  declared  certain  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  favour  of  occupying  claimants,  to  be  in  violation  of  the  ori- 
ginal compact  between  that  state  and  Vir^nia,  and  consequently  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  Governor  Adair,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  in 
November,  1823,  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to  these  decisions^  and 
recommended  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  state  against  judicial  usurpation. 

"  In  the  legislature,  however,  it  was  discovered,  that  a  strong  party  dis- 
approved of  the  opinions  of  the  governor,  and  were  disposed  to  support  the 
judicial  decisions. 

"  A  proposition  to  call  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  especially  in  reference  to  the  judiciary,  was  lost  in  the  senate,  that  body 
being  equally  divided. 

"  In  the  house,  Mr.  Rowan  introduced  resolutions,  protesting  against  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  as  subversive  of  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  people ;  and  declaring  like  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  to  oe  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  the  rignt  of  the  legislature,  and  not  of 
the  judiciary,  to  repeal  any  existing  law.  These  resolutions  passed  by  an 
average  vote  of  fifty-five  to  forty. 

*^  Aiio^et  res61tldon>  to  i)reVent  Hie  issuing  of  any  executions,  except  under 
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die  Congress  of  the  United  States^  against  the  decision  of  t£e  reference  court 
of  the  United  States^  was  withdrawn. 

"  'the  next  year,  Joseph  Desha  was  elected  governor  hy  a  minority  of 
8211  over  Bir.  Tomkins,  the  anti-relief  candidate  t  and  a  insgority  of  thd 
new  representatives  elected  to  the  state  legislature  was  in  favour  of  the  relief 
tS*tem,  In  order  most  effectually  to  support  that  system,  a  law  Was  p6u&Bea, 
re-organizing  the  court  of  appeals,  and  four  Judges  were  appointed  consti* 
tntiQg  this  new  court.  The  judges  who  were  uus  removed  hy  the  re-organi<« 
lation  of  the  court  had  heen  appointed  during  good  hehaviour  ;  and  as  they 
were  not  deemed  to  be  constitutionally  removed,  they  determined  to  resist 
this  attempt  to  legislate  them  out  oi  office.  The  new  court  party  took 
efficient  measures  to  place  their  judges  in  possession  of  all  the  insignia  of 
authority.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  old  court  was  forcibly  entered,  and  the  records  atad  papers  taken 
tfaerefiom,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  new  court. 

''  The  old  court,  however,  continued  to  meet  at  its  stated  tenns,  but  being 
deprived  of  its  records,  did  not  transact  any  business.  The  new  court  also  weni 
into  operation ;  and  the  singular  spectacle  was  presented  in  Kentucky,  of  two 
courts,  each  claiming  to  be  the  tribunal  for  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  legal 
questions  arising  in  the  inferior  state  courts.** 

Mr.  Rowan's  resolutions  throw  light  on  the  question,  what  are 
"  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  ?  " — ^the  answer  to  which  evidently 
most  vary  according  to  place  and  time.  The  dearest  rights  of  the 
people,  that  is  of  the  people  who  legislate — in  the  West  Indids,  is  the 
of  possessing  slaves.  In  Kentucky,  the  right  of  possessing  slaves, 
dear  no  doubt,  is  only  next  to  the  superlative  in  dearness — 'the 
dearest  right  is  not  to  pay  debts. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  in  this  ^^  I'elief  system'*  some- 
tbiDg  of  what  the  Greeks  called  probity  of  manner  {evriBtta^,  or  what 
they  considered  synonymous  with  it — folly.  It  was  iit  fact  a  sort  of 
ad?ertisement  not  to  trust  a  Kentucky  man,  and  probably  was  so 
considered  by  the  respectable  party  who  opposed  it ;  while  the  same 
end  would  have  been  just  as  well  answered,  as  in  Ireland,  by  eluding 
the  proNcess  of  law — ^by  a  general,  but  tacit  combination  of  the  free 
citizens  against  executions,  by  shooting  at  bound-bailiffs  or  process-* 
servers,  (who  seem  in  Ireland  to  be  the  only  persons  hated  by  all 
parties  in  the  state,)  and  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  were,  ham-^ 
stringing  a  sheriff. 

Unless  onr  conjecture  be  right,  that  Kentucky  has  borrowed  some- 
thing from  Ireland,  the  issue  of  the  affair  is  rather  creditable  to  the 
men  of  the  woods.  The  judges  of  the  <^  old  court''  persevered,  they 
were  neither  gouged  nor  assassinated  ;  and  *^  the  public  mind,"  as  the 
writer  of  the  Register  expresses  it,  "  gradually^  recovered  its  proper 
tone.**  In  1826,  the  old  judges  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  the  next  year  in  the  Senate  also.  The  law 
creating  the  new  court  of  appeals  was  formally  repealed ;  and  even  be- 
fore this  repeal,  the  judges  of  the  new  court  themselves  had  retired  from 
the  contest ;  and  the  old  court,  though  apparently  non-existent  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  state,  had  resumed  its  ordinary  course  of  business. 
The  chiefs-justice  of  the  old  court  had  resigned  ;  and  the  Governor 
Desha  filled  the  vacancy,  by  placing  on  the  bench  the  judge  of  the 
new  court.  "^  Harmony,"  concludes  the  American  annalist^ "  was  thus 
re-established  ;  and  law,  which  had  for  a  short  time  been  driven  ifrom 
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the  judgment  seat  by  passion  and  violence,  resumed  her  sway  over 
the  State  of  Kentucky."  Whether  the  sway  of  law  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  is  a  rule  under  which  creditors  are  likely  to  get  their 
own,  we  are  not  well  enough  informed  to  say.  It  does  not  appear  from 
this  narrative,  that  the  relief  laws  are  expressly  repealed ;  and  the 
nomination  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  new  court,  as  chief-justice  of 
the  old  court,  is  at  least  suspicious.  The  Governor  Desha  here  spoken 
of,  is  the  man  whose  son  the  American  papers  assert,  having  been  guilty 
of  murder,  has  been  rescued  from  condign  punishment  by  the  power 
or  influence  of  the  father.  Of  this  alleged  crime,  however,  we  see 
no  notice  in  the  Register  before  us. 

We  see  in  the  instances  we  have  adduced  pretty  plainly  the  conve- 
niences and  inconvenience  (for  it  is  vain  in  any  institution  to  expect 
unmixed  good  or  evil)  of  the  system  of  local  legislatures ;  great  at- 
tention to  local  interests,  the  utmost  facilities  given  to  local  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  advancement  of  the  separate  communities ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  that  attention,  and  as  a  part  of  those  facilties,  a  sacrifice 
of  justice,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  great  federated  community,  or  a 
continually  existing  danger  that  some  such  sacrifice  will  be  made. 

Against  this  danger  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  endeavours 
to  guard  by  some  general  provisions,  as  for  example,  by  the  prohibition 
laid  upon  the  state  legislature  against  the  passing  of  any  laws  impairing 
the  validity  of  contracts.  But  the  example  of  Kentucky  proves,  that 
where  the  state  is  persevering,  these  enactments  must  be  nugatory. 
The  danger,  however,  in  its  nature  diminishes  with  time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  society ;  and  is  even  now  diminished  by  the  power  of  reason 
which  is  exercised  by  public  discussion  through  the  press,  even  on 
conflicting  interests.  No  such  law,  for  instance,  as  that  passed  in 
Kentucky,  need  be  apprehended  fifty,  or  even  twenty,  years  hence, 
when  the  population  of  that  state  must  approach  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  Atlantic  states.  Nor  perhaps,  after  all,  is  the  relief 
system,  however  violently  it  may  shock  our  notions  of  legislation,  any- 
thing more  than  an  expression  of  those  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  district,  as  would  have  been  in  fact  consulted,  if  not  by  a  law 
against  a  law.  Under  such  circumstances  of  general  insolvency,  the 
levying  of  debts  would  have  been  unpracticable,  however  strenuously 
the  law  might  have  enforced  it.  At  any  rate,  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  federal  system,  we  would  recommend  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  few  instances  of  its  operation  in  preference  to  the  prejudiced 
and  presumptuous  comments  of  travellers  and  tourists. 

The  facts  brought  together  in  the  work  before  us,  concerning  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  are  of  great  value, 
and  throw  light  on  a  question  we  had  in  our  last  Number  occasion 
to  touch — the  prospects  of  the  Americans  as  a  maritime  people  ;  espe- 
cially if  we  compare  these  documents  with  the  Parliamentary  accounts 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England. 

In  the  year  1825,*  the  value  of  the  imports  of  America  amounted  to 
96,340,075  dollars,  or  20,472,265/.  sterling.  The  exports  to  66,944,745 
of  domestic,  and  32,590,643  dollars  of  foreign  produce  and  manu- 

•  The  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1825.  In  the  American  accounts  the  year 
tB  calculated  from  l8t  October  to  30th  Sept«mber  inclusive ;  in  the  English  accounts 
Ikom  J«Bttazy  6th  to  Janutfy  5th. 
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factures,  in  all  09,534,788  dollars,  or  2i,151,13U.  sterlin^^.      The 
yalae  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  was 
44,1379482/.  according  to  the  official  valuation.     But  that  year  was  in 
England  a  year  of   extravagant  speculation  and   over-import.     In 
1823,  the  importation  had  only  amounted  to  35,798,70?/.     The  official 
valuation  also,  generally  exceeds  the  real  value.      In  the  same  year, 
1825,  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  were  in  all  56,335,514/. ; 
according  to  the  official  valuation  of  which,   there  were  of  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  same 
valuation,  479166,020/. — and    of   foreign  and  colonial   merchandize 
9,169,494/.     The  "  real  and  declared  value "  of  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  so  exported,  was  only  38,877 j388/.     Jf  we  take  the 
population   of  America  at  one-half  that  of   the    United  Kingdom, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  we  shall  find,  hy  this  account  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  that  the  commerce  of  America   is,  in  proportion 
to  tbe  number  of  its  people,  equal  to  that  of  this  most  commercial 
country ;  a   strong  proof  of  the  activity  of  a   nation  to  which  the 
abundance  of  land  has  offered  every  inducement  to  scatter  and  dis- 
sipate its  strength. 

Of  the  American  trade,  by  far  the  greatest  item,  we  are  happy  to 
see,  is  the  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  upwards  of  thirty-six  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  imports,  and  thirty-five  of  the  exports ;  but  the 
extent  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  some  of  the  new  states 
of  America,  is  striking.  The  exports  to  Mexico  are  6,470,144  dollars, 
to  Colombia  2,239,255  dollars,  to  Haiti  2^,054,615.  The  exports  to 
Cuba  are  five  millions,  and  the  imports  seven  and  a  half  millions !  The 
American  trade  with  Mexico  greatly  exceeded  our  own ;  our  exports 
thither  amounting,  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1825,  only  to  555,513/. 
official  value  ;  that  to  Colombia  is  rather  superior  to  our  own  ;  that  to 
Haiti  equal ;  while  the  American  trade  to  Cuba  exceeds  in  amount  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the  foreign  West  Indies  put  together. 

The  shipping  of  America  is  more  remarkable  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  its  foreign  commerce ;  and  forms  a  good  comment  on 
the  strange  speculation  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  that 
America  is  not  likely  to  increase  its  mercantile  navy. 

The  registered  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
commencement  of  1825,  was  1,389,163  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1825,  was  2,298,836  ^  tons ;  and  of  the  whole 
British  Empire,  2,542,216  tons.  The  tonnage  of  tlj||L  American  mer- 
cantile navy  thus  falls  very  short  of  our  own  in  absoIoTO  quantity,  but 
it  is  greater  in  proportion  to  population,  and  far  greater  in  proportion 
to  wealth  than  our  own — greater,  consequently,  in  proportion  both 
to  wealth  and  population  than  the  mercantile  navy  of  any  con- 
siderable country  in  the  world.  But  its  superiority  is  most  strongly 
shown  by  the  very  small  quantity  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  carried  on  in  any  other  than  American 
vessels.  The  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, is  to  the  British, in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  to  three  ;  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  America, 
is,  as  compared  with  the  American,  only  in  the  proportion  of  about 
Wie  to  ten>  The  shipping  employed  in  foreign  trade,  entering  and 
clearing  from  the  ports  of  America;  amounted  in  1824,  to  1,841,120  tons 
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of  American,  and  only  Isy^OO?  tons  of  foreign  shipping;  and  of  this 
small  proportion^  two-thirds,  or  124,945  tons  consisted  of  British 
shipping.  If  the  British  shipping,  and  British  trade^  he  altogether 
pnt  out  of  the  question,  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  employed  in 
their  foreign  commerce^  is,  as  compared  with  the  foreign,  as  nearly 
twenty-five  to  one.  The  tonnage,  employed  in  the  trade  with  the 
British  West  Indies,  judging  hy  the  amount  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  direct  commerce  to  these  colonies  has  heen  cut  off  hy  the  foolish 
pretentions  of  the  American,  and  the  retaliation  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Much  of  it,  however,  will  still  he  carried  on  through  St.  Thomas, 
Curagoa,  and  other  entrepots.  Some  encouragement  will  no  doubt 
be  giren  to  our  own  shipping  and  northern  colonies ;  but  the  main 
effect  will  be,  to  raise,  in  some  degree,  the  prices  of  provision  and 
lumber  to  the  planters  of  our  sugar  islands. 

Of  the  great  maritime  activity  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  something 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  impulse  given  by  their  navigation  laws— 
but  much  of  it  preceded  their  navigation  laws — something  may  be 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  position  and  productions — ^but  a  similar 
position,  and  similar  productions,  have  not  led  other  colonies,  formed 
from  other  nations,  to  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  enterprise.  A 
greater  effect  than  from  either  of  these  causes,  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  character  which  they  have  inherited  from  Englishmen.  The 
author  quoted  by  Mr.  Roos,  argued  irrefragably  from  the  position  of 
Americans — from  the  perfect  facility  with  which  every  man  among 
them  could  find  a  plentiful  and  easy  subsistence  on  land,  that  no  one 
among  them  would  ever  go  to  sea.  And  certainly  if  they  had  the 
same  mode  of  viewing  their  interests  as  the  French  Canadians,  or  the 
Gauchos  of  South  America,  his  conclusion  would  no  doubt  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  as  completely  as  it  is  by  his  assumed  premises.  But 
there  is  something  in  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  which  makes 
wealth  the  temptation  to  ease  with  some ;  with  others  an  increased 
stimulus  to  exertions : — 

"  Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare,  et  ludere.  et  ungui, 
Pneferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus, — alter. 
Dives  et  importunus,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu 
Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum  ? 
Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 
N^we  Deufl  humans,  mortalis  in  tmum- 
(jMRque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater." 

It  will  become  evident,  to  any  man  who  examines  the  American 
character,  that  the  very  abundance  of  the  country,  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  well-founded  assurance  which  every  man  feels,  that 
he  may  lose  every  thing  except  his  strength  and  activity,  without  being 
in  danger  of  want ;  that  this  veiy  state  of  things,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  indolence  of  so  many  nations,  strengthens  an  active  people  in  its 
disposition  to  hazardous  exertions,  which  promise  great  rewai*ds,  and 
are  at  any  rate  accompanied  with  great  excitement.  It  is  this  cause, 
added  perhaps  to  the  circumstance  that  they  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  adventurers,  which  has  made  the  Americans  stand  to  the 
English  in  the  same  relation  as  the  English  themselves  stand  to  the 
Germans— (colonists  from  a  colony,  a  twice  transplanted  0ff-set>  from 


the  heet  stock  of  the  htnndh  klnd)^ — ^they  bbve  still  inore  actirity  tban 
omrBelves,  while;  they  havej^efhups^  Ibst  spmethiiig  of  otir  perseverance 
and  strength  of  character. 

The  extraotdlnary  efconbmy  of  the  adthjnisttation  of  the  United 
States,  which  appears  from  this  Register,  is  too  well  known  to  dwell 
upon.  The  salary  of  the  pi^sident  is  53l^^  sterling;  that  of  the 
vice-president  1062^;  those  of  the  secretaries,  or  heads  of  the  four 
great  departmeiits,  ahoiit  1,300/.;  of  the  chief-justice,  the  same  as  the 
vice-president.  No  other  salary  amounts  to  a  thousand  a  year,  except 
those  of  the  principal  diplomatic  ministers  to  foreign  powers,  some  of 
whom  have  1900?.  n  year — hot  too  much,  certainly,  to  enahle  a  man 
to  live  as  an  ambassador  in  an  European  capital.  For  this  scale  of 
pa3rn(ient,  there  does  not  seem  any  complaint  of  the  quality  of  the 
labours  performed ;  and  if  they  look  at  the  official  documents  in  the 
Register,  and  other  publications,  the  worst  detractors  of  America  will 
not  complain  of  the  quantity.  Ah  uninstructed  person  would  certainly 
think,  that  the  republican  fttnctibharies  were  paid  per  sk^et.  Lest  the 
game  thing  should  be  suspected  of  ourselves,  we  shall  conclude  this 
article. 

As  an  apology  is  made  in  the  preface  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
volume,  oh  account  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  commencement 
of  a  publication  of  the  kind,  we  shall  not  dwell  with  any  harshness  on 
those  which  we  have  observed.  We  would,  however,  suggest,  that  the  com- 
pilet^should  avoid  some  of  the  most  striking  defects  of  the  models  which 
he  has  had  before  him.  Under  the  head  of  "  Domestic  Occurrences," 
when  he  mentions  the  beginning  of  an  affair  of  any  kind,  let  him  take 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  it.  A  smaller  type  may  be  resorted 
to  for  some  of  that  matter  which  is  lit  to  be  preserved,  but  not  to  be 
read ;  and  much  that  has  been  inserted  might,  without  loss  to  posterity, 
have  been  altogether  ohiitted.  The  collections  concerninsf  American 
finance,  are  far  from  being  complete  or  satisfactory.  But  we  are 
grateful  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  publication,  and  we  rely 
with  confidence  oh  the  promise  of  an  improvement  in  its  execution. 


THE  REIGN  OF  DR.  FRANCIA* 

The  Reign  of  Doctor  Josepb  G^pnrd  Roderick  De  Francia,  in  Paraguay  ;  being 
an  Account  of  a  Sit  Years*  Residence  in  that  Republic ,  from  July,  1819,  to  May, 
1825.  By  Mcssis.  Rengger  and  Longcbampst  Translated  iTop||^  French  of  J.  H. 
Rengger,  Doctor  and  Native  of  Switzerland.    London.    T.  HunHid  Co.     1837. 

When  all  the  governments  and  viceroyalties  of  South  America 
were  following  the  lead  of  the  mother-country,  Paraguay  deposed  its 
governor,  and  erected  a  dominant  junta  ;  the  first  secretary  appointed 
was  a  certain  Doctor  Don  Joseph  Gaspard  Rodriguez  De  Francia. 

Francia,  the  son  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  Creole  woman,  had  studied 
theology  at  Cordova,  and  had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  preferred, 
however,  the  study  of  jurisprudence  to  that  of  divinity ;  and  instead 
of  that  of  a  priest  pursued  the  profession  of  an  advocate.  His  decided 
and  peculiar  character  soon  hecame  apparent.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  for  his  inflexibility,  and  his  caprice  :  he  prided  himself  on 
his  justice  and  humanity :  he  would  befriend  the  poor  man  without  pay> 
but  esttort  exorbitant  rettiHneration  from  the  Hch.    Moody,  obstinate^ 
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and  able,  he  ruled  and  tyrannized,  sometimes  for  good,  sometimes 
for  evil,  over  all  those  who  came  under  his  influence.  As  secretary 
of  the  junta  he  was  in  fact  its  ruler :  when  he  could  not  persuade 
his  superiors  in  office  to  act  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  retired 
to  his  country-seat,  and  the  government  stood  still:  he  was  re- 
called, and  had  his  will.  The  end  of  all  this  was  evident.  A  con- 
sular government  was  determined  upon.  Francia,  and  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  junta  government,  were  appointed  consuls. 
Francia  had  two  curule  chairs  placed  upon  a  throne,  one  inscjribed 
with  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  the  other  of  Pompey :  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  former,  and  begged  his  colleague  Yegros  to  be  seated  in 
the  other. 

It  was  Francia's  policy  to  extinguish  all  Spanish  influence  in  his 
province  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  every  step  which  should  connect 
it  with  any  other  more  powerful  state,  and  thus  compromise  its  inde- 
pendence. Neither  the  situation,  the  production,  nor  the  population, 
calculate  Paraguay  for  independence ;  it  must  naturally  fall  to  one  of  its 
neighbours,  either  Buenos  Ayres  or  Brazil :  but  it  was  against  this  event 
that  the  patriotism  of  Francia  was  determined  to  guard  ^  and  hitherto 
he  has  been  wholly  successful. 

At  length  Doctor  Francia,  tired  with  the  burden  of  a  colleague, 
proposed  to  a  congress  assembled  in  1814  to  resume  the  government, 
that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed.  The  majority  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  prefer  the  Doctor's  colleague  ;  and  he  is  represented  as  ulti- 
mately procuring  a  vote  in  his  own  favour  by  artifice,  and  indications 
of  a  resort  to  force. 

Dr.  Francia  was  appointed  Dictator  for  three  years :  the  author  of 
this  book  avers,  that  in  all  Paraguay  there  are  not  twenty  persons  who 
know  what  the  word  dictator  means.  The  congress  assigned  to  the 
new  governor  an  income  of  9000  piasters ;  of  which  he  would  only 
accept  one-tliird,  with  a  disinterestedness,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to 
money,  never  forsakes  him. 

This  is  Dr.  Rengger'^  account  of  the  Dictator's  preparations  for  ex- 
ecuting his  high  functions  with  propriety : — 

'^  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  mansion,  which  served  formerly  for  the  residence  of 
tne  Spanish  governors.  His  first  care  was  the  reformation  of  his  own  life : 
women  and  play  were  now  absolutely  renounced,  and  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  austerit^&  his  conduct.  During  the  mornings  he  transacted  busi- 
ness ;  he  cause^0ie  superior  officers,  the  city  and  country  magistrates,  to 
wait  upon  him  to  receive  his  instructions :  he  then  gave  private  audiences  to 
those  who  had  any  favour  to  ask,  or  any  grievance  to  complain  of:  the 
master  workmen,  who  were  engaged  in  any  public  works,  attended  to  take 
his  instructions.  He  daily  walked  in  the  space  appropriated  to  exercise ;  in 
the  evening  he  devoted  his  leisure' hours  to  reading,  particularly  the  works  of 
such  French  authors  as  could  be  procured  for  him,  for  he  had  learned  the 
French  language  some  time  before  the  revolution.  Polite  literature,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  mathematics,  divided  his  time :  the  knowledge  of  medicine 
being  very  limited  at  Paraguay,  Francia  studied  Tissot  and  Buchan,  and 
prescribed  for  himself  according  to  the  directions  of  these  writers.  An  old 
book  upon  arts  and  trade  interested  him  very  much,  and  furnished  him  with 
that  information  on  these  subjects,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  applied 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  But  his  curiosity  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
military  science,  because  he  saw  that  the  political  existence  of  every  country. 
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bat  more  especially  of  his  own,  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  fihe 
manner  of  organizing  its  military  force,  ^o  this  branch  of  his  ministry, 
therefore,  his  attention  was  particularly  applied.  To  procure  a  supply  of 
materiel  iot  his, army,  he  established  a  monopoly  of  timber,  an  article  which 
was  in  great  request  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  he  prohibited  its  exportation 
ftoTn  the  country,  except  by  those  who  had  transmitted  to  him  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  He  afterwards  extended  this  principle  to  every  other 
article  of  commerce,  by  which  means  he  obtained  tne  necessary  quantity  of 
the  materids  which  he  wanted." — ^pp.21 — 9S. 

Probably  the  old  book  upon  trade  taught  him  no  more  of  commerce 
than  Buchan  did  of  medicine  ;  but  it  is  not  every  ruler  that  looks 
into  books  for  information.  The  result  of  his  reading  appears  to  be 
a  prohibition  on  wood:  it  may  here  be  inferred,  that  the  old  book 
was  written  on  the  principles  of  the  restrictive  system,  of  which  the 
Doctor  afterwards  proves  himself  no  mean  supporter. 

In  18179  Francia  had  firmly  established  himself  in  his  post,  and 
was  re-elected  dictator ;  the  oflfice  being  now  made  for  life.  With 
power  came  the  suspicion  of  a  tyrant ;  guards  were  appointed  ;  and 
when  Dr.  Francia  rode  out,  his  escort  cleared  the  streets.  The  writer 
of  this  work  attempts  to  fix  upon  this  part  of  the  Doctor's  reign, 
charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  but  they  amount  to  little  more 
than  that  his  rule  was  stem;  liberty  was  indeed  extinct,  yet  the 
tyrant  governed  his  subjects  solely  with  a  view  to  their  benefit  and  his 
own  security.  Tranquillity  was  evidently  enjoyed  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  alleged  by  some  to  be  of  that  kind,  which  the  Romans  are  said  by 
Tacitus  to  have  given  to  their  conquests ;  yet  it  appears  clear,  that  the 
neighbouring  states  were  deceived  by  it;  for  Paraguay  became  a 
place  of  refage  for  those  who  fled  from  the  violence  of  Artigas,  the  chief 
of  Banda  Oriental,  and  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  other  provinces. 

Dr.  Rengger  and  M.  Longchamps,with  the  view  of  making  inquiries 
into  the  natural  history  of  South  America,  set  out  from  Buenos  Ayres 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into  Paraguay.  When  they  arrived 
at  Corrientes,on  the  river  Parana,  in  1818,  they  found  that  hostilities 
were  being  carried  on  between  the  Dictator  and  the  troops  of  Artigas ; 
and  they  were  forcibly  detained  here  eight  months.  But  in  May, 
1819,  when  intercourse  was  restored  between  Paraguay  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  they  received  permission  to  continue  their  course  into  the  for- 
mer province.  Dr.  Rengger  thus  describes  his  first  interview  with  the 
Doctor.  His  report  of  the  Dictator's  opinions  are  certainly  curious  ;  and 
the  anecdote  of  his  having  adopted  the  costume  of  a  G^jman  caricature 
of  Napoleon,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  particulai^^musing : — 

'*  On  the  30th  July,  1819,  we  disembarked  at  Assumption,  and  some 

days  afterwards  were  presented  to  the  Dictator.    He  is  a  man  of  middle 

stature,  with  regular  features,  and  those  fine  black  eyes  which  characterise 

the  Creoles  of  South  America.    He  has  a  most  penetrating  look,  with  a 

strong  expression  of  distrust.    On  this  occasion  he  wore  the  official  costume, 

which  consisted  of  a  blue  laced  coat  (the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  general), 

waistcoat,  breeches,  stockings  of  white  silk,  and  shoes  with  gold  buckles. 

The  Dictator  was  then  sixty-two  years  of  age,  though  he  did  not  appear 

to  be  more  than  fifty.    He  asked  me  with  a  studied  haughtiness  of  manner, 

several  questions,  by  which  he  sought  to  embarrass  me;  but  he  soon  after 

changeahis  tone.    Having  opened  my  portfolio  to  take  out  some  papers  which 

/  bad  to  present  to  him ;  ne*  perceived  a  portrait  of  Buonaparte,  which  I, 

burning  bifi  admiration  for  the  original,  had  designedly  placed  there.    He 
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t(EKik  U  up,  9114  esamine^  it  vitb  g?«tit  mHrest,  when  I  told  him  whose  like- 
ness it  was.  He  then  began  oouTersing  familiarly  upon  the  afiairs  of  Europe, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  better  acquainted  than  I  could  have  supposedt 
He  asked  me  tor  news  ftrom  Spain,  for  which  country  he  expressed  the  most 
profound  contempt.  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  character  was  not  to  his  taste; 
ne  admired  much  more  the  military  goyernment  and  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
whose*^  downfall  he  deplored ;  but  the  principal  subject  on  which  he  talked, 
was  the  monks.  He  reproached  them  with  pride,  depravity  of  manners,  and 
all  species  of  intrigue ;  and  declaimed,  particularly,  against  the  tendency 
which  the  clergy  in  general  have  to  throw  o£P  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. The  better  to  make  known  his  principles  upon  this  point,  he  said^ 
"  If  his  holiness  the  Pope  should  come  to  Paraguay^  I  should  make  him 
merely  my  almoner."  Foreseeing  the  return  of  fanatidsm  and  superstition 
in  Europe,  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  monkish  spirit  in 
America,  before  the  country  became  infected  with  the  new  contagion.  He 
could  not,  however,  believe  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
we  informed  him  had  been  partly  achieved;  so  pernicious  did  such  an 
attempt  appear  to  him.  In  speaking  of  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America, 
he  warmly  declared  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  his  firm  resolution  to 
defend  it  against  all  attacks,  no  matter  from  what  quarter.  The  ideas  he  ex- 
pressed relative  to  the  manner  of  governing  these  new  states,  a»  yet  but  little 
advanced  in  civilization,  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  reasonable ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  himself  put  none  of  them  in  practice.  He  condescended 
to  show  me  his  library ;  it  was  scantjr,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  almost  the  only 
one  existing  in  Paraguay.  I  saw  in  it,  together  with  the  best  Spanisn 
authors,  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Kaynel,  Rollin,  La  Place,  &c. 
all  of  which  he  had  procured  since  the  revolution.  He  possessed,  also,  some 
mathematical  instruments,  globes,  and  maps ;  amongst  others,  the  very  best 
map  of  Paraguay  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  From  the  knowledge 
of  the  constellations,  which  he  acquired  by  means  of  his  celestial  globe,  and 
of  the  locidities  of  his  own  territory  by  the  map,  it  was  imagined  by  the 
people,  that  he  was  an  astologer.  But  he  himself  never  encouraged  these 
notions ;  on  the  contrary,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  he  endeavoured, 
as  much  as  possible^  to  remove  the  prejudices  with  which  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  were  imbued.  He  dismissed  us  with  these  words — '  Do  here 
whatever  you  please — profess  the  religion  you  wish — ^no  one  shall  molest 
you ;  but  take  care  not  to  meddle  with  the  afikirs  of  my  government.'  We 
followed  this  advice  all  the  time  we  were  in  Paraguay ;  and  the  Dictator,  on 
his  part,  faithfully  kept  his  promise.  On  coming  away,  I  left  the  portrait 
of  Buonaparte  on  his  table,  inking  he  would  have  been  ^lad  to  have  it ; 
he  sent  it  after  me  by  an  officer,  with  an  order  to  ask  the  price  I  set  on  it. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  accept  money  for  it,  it  being  of  little  value,  and  as  the 
Dictator  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  receive  a  present,  the  miniature  remained 
in  my  possession.  This  surprised  me  the  more,  as  Doctor  Francia  had  shown 
me,  in  his  closet^  caricature  of  his  hero,  published  at  Nuremburg,  and 
which  he  took  f<4^^  portrait,  until  I  explained  to  him  the  Gaman  inscription 
that  was  under  the  wretched  engraving.  It  must  have  been  this  caricature 
that  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  completing  his  costume,  by  the  addition 
of  an  enormous  badge,  in  imitation  of  the  clumsy  star  with  which  Buona- 
parte is  decorated  in  that  piece."— pp.  39—43. 

The  first  instance  of  arbitrary  cruelty  reported  against  Dr.  Francia, 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  fanatical  Spaniard,  who  had  said,  that 
^^  Francia's  turn  was  yet4o  come.'^  Franeia  sent  for  him,  and  said, 
«  As  to  when  I  shall  go,  I  really  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know,  tbat 
yon  shall  go  before  me."  The  man  is  said  to  have  been  shot  the  next 
day,  and  his  property  confiscated :  a  few  days  after  another  Spaniard 
was  executed.  The  Dkta4;or  is  fMurticvlarly  pajEBimonious  of  his 
h«U-cartridges,  ^mi  «ill  0B3y  allnr  ^tibree  to  ^mdi  o£  jthe  escecoted ; 
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these  lie  gives  out  himself :  and  should  they  not  take  effeot,  the  further 
expenditure  of  powder  and  hall  is  saved  hy  the  use  of  the  hayonet. 
This  is  Dr,  Bengger's  account,  who,  however,  gives  it  as  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  Spaniards  were  hetter  treated  in  Paraguay  than  in 
any  other  province  of  South  America. 

Agriculture  has  heen  henefitted  hy  the  attention  hestowed  upon  it 
hy  Francia.  On  one  occasion,  (in  1820^)  when  the  locusts  had 
destroyed  the  crops,  he  insisted  upon  the  farmers  sowing  fresh  seed: 
the  experiment  succeeded^  and  famine  was  averted.  The  cultivation 
of  various  kinds  of  produce  has  heen  much  extended  hy  the  industry  of 
the  population,  thus  excited  and  well  directed. 

"  The  Paraguasisns  were  accustomed  to  migrate  for  a  short  time  every 
year.  They  were  now  forced  to  remain  at  home.  Here,  therefore,  were  so 
many  hands  gained.  Rice,  maize,  the  two  sorts  of  yucca-root,  were  now 
cultivate  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  and  with  much  greater  diligence ; 
and  y^etai>ies,  which  were  hitherto  unknown  in  Paraguay,  hegan  now  to 
cover  Wfi  plains.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was  formerly  wholly 
received  from  Corrientes,  now,  proceeded  in  such  away,  as  that  the  home 
produce  of  that  article  entirely  replaced  the  quantity  which  had  heen  usually 
imported.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  were  encouraged  in  the  same  way.  This 
hianch  of  industry  was  attended  to  with  so  much  spirit,  that  in  place  of 
receiving  cattle  from  £ntre* Kios,  as  was  hefore  the  practice,  the  farmers  of 
Paraguay  had  now  enough  to  enahle  them  to  export. 

"  Another  heneficial  result  of  the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce  was, 
the  increase  of  manufacturing  industry,  tip  to  this  time,  the  people  of 
Paraguay  made  use  of  cottons  only  in  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  light  cloth, 
it  for  snirts.  Necessity  now  compelled  them  to  employ  that  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  garments.  The  ponchos,  a  sort  of  cloak,  together 
with  horse-cloths  made  of  wool,  which  were  annuaUy  imported  from  abroad^ 
at  a  vast  expense^  were  henceforth  made  at  home.  There  used  to  be,  before, 
no  such  thing  as  a  dexterous  workman  in  Paraguay.  But  the  Dictator,  by 
the  number  of  the  public  works  which  he  caused  to  be  undertaken,  gave  a 
spring  to  industry :  and  as  the  projects  which  he  conceived  were  above  the 
capacity  of  the  artizans  whom  he  employed,  he  had  recourse  to  intimidation, 
to  awaken  that  natural  ability  with  which  every  native  of  Paraguay  is 
endowed.  He  caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  and  he  threatened  a  poor  shoe- 
maker to  hang  him  up,  because  he  had  not  made  some  belts  of  the  size  he 
required.  Thus  it  was,  that  out  of  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  masons,  he 
created  a  raee  of  whitesmiths,  saddlers,  and  architects.  Once  he  sentenced 
an  unfortunate  smith  to  liard  labour,  because  he  had  improperly  placed  the 
tight  of  a  cannon."— pp.  48 — £0. 

In  giving  an  account  of  ai  conspiracy  which  the  Dktator  detected, 
a  reader  would  naturally  suppose,  from  Dr.  RenggXp  tone,  that  he 
had  already  shown  himself  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  he  afterwards  ap- 
peared, and  yet  the  story  ends  thus :  "  With  respect  to  the  conspirators, 
he  contented  himself  with  sending  them  to  prison,  and  confiscating  their 
property ;  hut  he  razed  the  house  where  they  held  their  sittings" 

When  Artigas,  his  ancient  enemy,  suffered  his  reverses,  he  applied 
to  the  Dictator  for  a  place  of  refuge :  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated,  indicates  neither  cowardice  nor  cruelty : — 

''  After  having  heen  some  days  in  a  ceU  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  where 
the  Dictator  had  placed  lum»  Artigas  was  sent,  without  being  able  to  obtain 
m  audience,  notwithstanding  his  pressing  solicitations,  to  the  village  of 
Cumguaty,  which  is  eightj-nve  leagues  north-east  of  Assumption.  From 
that  place  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  esca|»e,  but  by  a  desert  on  the  Pbr-* 
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tuguese  8ide>  of  which  there  was  very  little  danger  that  he  would  avail  himself  > 
after  the  excesses  he  had  committed  against  that  nation.  The  Dictator 
assigned  him  a  house  and  lands^  with  thirty-two  piastres  a  months  his  pay 
formerly  as  lieutenant  of  chasseurs^  and  ordered  the  governor  of  the  circle  to 
furnish  him^  hesides,  with  whatever  accommodations  he  required^  and  to  treat 
him  with  great  respect.  It  appears^  that  since  that  time  Artigas  wished  to 
expiate^  at  least  in  part^  the  course  of  iniquitv  in  which  he  had  so  long 
wallowed.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  cultivated  his  nirm  with  his  own  hands^  and 
he  hecame  the  father  of  the  noor  of  Curuguaty :  he  distributed  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  amongst  tnem^  gave  up  all  his  pay  in  relieving  them^  and 
afforded  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  those  of  them  who  laboured  under 
sickness.  The  Dictator^  on  his  part^  in  thus  admitting  into  Paraguay  one  of 
his  greatest  enemies^  and  in  securing  to  him  an  honourable  existence^  was 
anxious^  as  he  himself  expressed  it>  to  show  his  regard  for  the  obligations 
of  hospitality^  so  well  understood  among  the  Paraguasians/*' — ^pp.  61^  62. 

The  hopes  of  the  rivals  of  Francia,  and  among  them  was  his  old 
colleague  Yegros,  appear  to  have  been  excited  by  Ramirez^  the 
lieutenant  of  Artigas,  who  had  supplanted  his  master.  We  then  hear, 
for  the  first  time,  of  extensive  punishment  of  death;  and  also  of 
torture,  inflicted  by  whipping,  in  what  the  Doctor  calls  his  "  Chamber 
of  Truth !  " 

The  executions  took  place  before  the  Doctor's  door,  and  were 
repeated  "  almost  every  two  months  up  to  1822.*^     These   violent  ' 
measures   appear  to  have   thrown  the  Paraguasians,  a  people   dis- 
tinguished for  their  mildness  of  manner,  into  a  state  of  great  despond- 
ency and  alarm. 

''  However,  we  did  not  so  much  participate  in  those  feelings,  until  one 
morning  all  of  a  sudden  a  friend  of  ours,  Don  Andrez  Gomez,  with  whom 
we  lived  for  two  years  under  the  same  roof,  was  apprehended.  We  were  all 
at  breakfast,  when  a  grenadier  of  the  Dictator's  guard  entered  the  apartment 
and  took  him  into  custody.  Since  that  moment  he  has  been  kept  in  chains, 
without  any  clue  whatever  being  given  to  the  motives  of  his  arrest.  He  was 
a  merchant,  who  was  profiting  by  the  licences  which  the  Dictator  had  granted 
him,  and  who,  from  motives  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  interest,  would  have 
been  the  last  person  to  conspire  against  Francia.  It  may  have  so  happened, 
that  during  an  excursion  to  Buenos  Ayres,  something  may  have  fallen  from 
him,  which,  being  reported  to  the  Dictator,  had  given  him  offence." — 
pp.  7*,  71. 

These  punishments  had  hitherto  been  inflicted  on  Creoles  :  bat 
the  Doctor,  to  show  his  impartiality,  caused  all  the  Spaniards  in 
Assumption  to  be  assembled  in  the  square,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred.  They  were  then  led  to  prison,  where  they  were  crowded 
together  in  fi^ttts^  iu  rooms  which  had  but  one  window  and  one  door: 
these  were  closed  at  night.  JBy  day  they  were  allowed  to  walk  in  a 
small  yard;  this  indulgence  made  the  Dictator  call  the  Spaniards 
recluses,  not  prisoners.  This  persecution  of  the  Spaniards  was 
however  general,  all  over  South  America  ;  and  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation. 

Towards  foreigners,  and  there  were  about  forty,  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  at  Assumption,  the  Dictator  appeared  desirous  of  ex- 
tending indulgence.  Dr.  Rengger  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  reception  in  his  excursions  into  the  interior ;  and  he  and  his 
companion  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  protected  persons.  The 
arrest  of  M.  Bonpland,  towards  the  close  of  1821,  however,  spread 
alarm  among  them :-— 
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'^  However,  the  arrest  of  M.  Bonpland^  which  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  1821,  could  not  but  alarm  every  foreigner,  although  the  Dictator  endea- 
Toored  to  remove  our  apprehensions.  On  the  28th  December,  I  returned 
from  a  journey  to  Villa  Real,  and,  next  morning,  presented  myself  at  the 
government -house,  according  to  custom,  to  deliver  my  passport  to  the 
Dictator.  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  the  gallery,  where  he  usually  gave 
audience.  After  some  questions,  he  informed  me,  that  M.  Bonpland  was 
his  prisoner  some  days.  '  M.  Bonpland,*  said  he,  '  formed  an  establish-* 
ment,  for  the  preparation  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  with  the  Indians,  who, 
after  Artigas's  submission,  settled  themselves  in  the  ruined  missions  of  Entre 
Rios.  He  wanted  to  establish  relations  with  me,  and  came  twice  for  the. 
purpose  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Parana,  opposite  Ytapua,  with  dispatches  from 
the  Indian  chief,  written  in  his  own  hand.  Now  I  could  not  allow  the  herb . 
to  be  prepared  in  those  countries,  which,  besides,  belong  to  us — ^it  would 
injure  the  commerce  of  Paraguay ;  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
four  hundred  men  there,  who  destroyed  the  establishment,  and  brought  away 
sev^al  prisoners,  among  whom  was  M.  Bonpland.'  I  endeavoured  to  excuse 
the  celebrated  traveller,  but  he  immediately  imposed  silence  on  me,  adding, 
in  an  angry  tone,  ^  It  is  not  for  attempting  to  prepare  the  herb  upon  my 
territory  that  I  feel  offended  with  him ;  it  is  because  he  has  made  an  alliance 
with  my  enemies,  the  Indians,  whom  you  yourself,  during  your  captivity 
amongst  them,  must  have  well  known.  In  short,  I  found  amongst  M. 
Bonpland's  papers  two  letters,  one  from  Ramirez,  the  other  from  his 
lieutenant,  Gtarcia,  who  commands  at  Baxada,  both  corroborating  my  sus- 
picions, that  this  establishment  was  formed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
fadiitate  the  invasion  of  Paraguay.' " — ^pp.  79 — 81. 

The  Dictator  only  told  half  the  truth.  M.  Bonpland  had  been  very 
ill  treated,  and  apparently  without  in  the  least  deserving  it,  even 
according  to  the  tyrant's  own  notions  of  crime.  The  traveller  is  now 
residing  in  a  place  between  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Rosa,  in  a  spot- 
called  Cerrito.  He  devotes  himself  to  agriculture,  which  scarcely 
famishes  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Interference  in  his 
behalf  has  been  made  from  various  quarters,  but  wholly  without  effect: 
Mr.  Parish  wrote  to  the  Dictator  to  ask  his  liberation :  the  letter  was 
returned  in  an  envelope,  with  this  unceremonious  address,  to  ^^  Parish, 
English  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres." 

The  difficulty  of  escape  from  this  country  is  extraordinary:  it  is  the 
result  of  great  natural  obstacles,  and  unremitting  vigilance.  Paraguay 
is  equal  in  extent  to  France,  and  yet  to  cross  its  frontiers  without 
leave,  is  an  exploit,  to  the  most  insignificant  of  its  subjects,  very  rarely 
attended  with  success  ;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  punished  with  death. 
On  the  western  frontier,  the  Paraguay,  at  high  water ^fspreads  itself 
over  the  surrounding  plains,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  escape  by 
that  river  at  that  time.  The  fugitive  must  descend  the  stream  iu  a 
boat  by  night ;  and  during  the  day  conceal  himself  in  the  brambles 
and  reeds  on  the  banks:  when,  however,  the  river  resumes  its  ordinary 
channel,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  the  sentinels,  who  are 
continually  crossing  the  current  to  challenge  every  vessel  that  passes. 
The  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  are  secured  in  the  same  manner. 
On  the  northern  side,  no  one  could  attempt  to  pass  without  an  ample 
profision  for  crossing  a  desert  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feagaes:  besides  which,  the  traveller  has  to  traverse  towns  where 
the  police  is  always  on  the  alert.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
^tempt  was  made  by  a  young  Frenchman,  M.  Escoffier,  who  had  come 
to  Paraguay  for  commercial  purposes,  that  had  been  disappointed, 
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AttfoM  ky  fearfr«e  angroei,  be  ^uius^ded  in  esoapbg  from  Aosvinp- 
turn  to  GrMd  Cimco,  in  tbf  middle  of  1823.  Two  months  after  hig 
dtparture,  news  of  his  apprehension  arrived ;  and  the  greatest  interest 
was  made  with  the  Dictator  to  spare  his  life:  when  it  appeared 
that  M.  Bseoffier's  escape  was  wholly  unconnected  with  political 
objects,  he  was  »ot  put  to  death.  He  was  allowed,  during  the  day,  to 
remain  in  a  little  tan-house,  which  he  had  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  only  sunriving  negro  was  sent  to  the  gaol  in  Assumption,  Tiiis 
poor  fellow's  account  of  tlie  attempt,  is  given  by  Dr.  Rengger,  and 
enables  us  to  form  a  lively  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  country: — 

"  This  man  had  acted  as  a  oook  to  us  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  when 
he  was  allowed  to  so  out,  in  order  to  heg  for  charity,  he  called  at  our  resi- 
dence, aceompanied  by  a  guard,  and  gave  us  the  following  details  respecting 
their  unfortunate  journey.  As  soon  as  night  dosed  in,  they  passed  down  the 
river,  taking  with  them  some  provisions,  a  few  knives,  ana  a  small  axe  only, 
whidi  showed  great  want  of  foresight.  Had  M.  Escoffiar  been  unable  to  get 
a  gun,  which  certainly  was  not  impossible,  bows  and  arrows  would  have  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  good  substitute ;  but  h$  even  neglected  to  provide  him- 
sdf  with  fishing-hooks.  They  proceeded  for  two  days  in  a  westerly  direction, 
with  a  view  of  reaching  the  upper  bank,  and  to  avoid  the  marshes*  At  the 
end  of  dther  the  second  or  third  day,  they  discovered  that  they  were  en- 
veloped in  one  of  those  conflagrations,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  To 
prevent  its  reaching  them,  they  had  recourse  to  the  common  expedient  <^ 
setting  fire  to  the  dry  grass  where  they  stood,  which  kept  the  j^ound  to 
leeward  perfectly  safe.  This  was  the  only  accident  the  party  met  with  during 
the  first  week  of  their  journey.  They  were  delayed  some  days  by  the  illness 
aad  death  of  one  of  the  negroes,  who  was  indisposed  at  the  time  of  their 
setting  out,  and  was  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  expedition.  After 
tliat  tney  b^;an  to  distinguish  the  Indian  fires,  and  had  every  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  would  have  been  detected  by  the  smoke :  they  were 
tnerefore  unable  to  do  any  thing  whatever  for  themselves.  But  the  most 
fatal  event  of  all  was,  their  having  been  involved  in  an  immense  glade,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  from  which  there  was  only  one  outlet.  Here  they  wandered 
about  for  fifteen  days,  without  being  able  to  find  even  the  avenue  by  which 
they  had  penetrated.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  getting  out,  but  all  their 
provisions  were  gone.  One  of  the  negroes,  who  went  in  search  of  a  Guinea 
ra^  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  died ;  another  fell  a  victim  to  the  various 
oaiamities  which  befd  the  party.  The  two  surviving  men  and  the  n^ess 
continued  their  journey,  subsisting  on  wild  fruits  and  Guinea  pigs,  when 
they  could  take  them.  They  passed  the  river  Vermejo,  or  Colorado,  which 
abounds  with  fish,  by  means  of  a  raft.  If  they  had  been  only  provided  with 
hooks,  they  might  have  been  able  to  lay  in  sucn  a  stock  of  food  as  would  have 
done  for  them  teing  the  remaining  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  which  would 
have  brouriit  them  to  the  he^ht  of  Corrientes ;  but,  destitute  of  those  instru- 
ments, ma  having  been  without  provisions  for  several  days,  they  proceeded 
tpwards  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay.  There  they  made  a  small  raft,  and 
crossed  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  provisions  in  some  lonely  cottage; 
after  which  it  was  their  intention  to  go  back  to  Chaco,  and  resume  their 
journey.  It  unfortunately  so  happened,  that  the  very  first  person  they  met 
on  the  left  bank  was  a  serjeant  of  militia,  who  arrested  them.  In  vain  M. 
Eseoffier  strove  to  defend  himself  with  his  axe ;  his  strength  was  so  reduced, 
that  he  could  do  no  mffre  than  inflict  a  very  slight  wound  on  his  antagonist, 
whilst  the  latter,  with  one  blow  of  his  sshre  on  the  head,  made  him  measure 
his  length  <m  the  ground.  Sevend  assistants  came  up,  aad  the  three  fugitives 
were  secured^  vod  sent  to  Neembucu." — ^pp.  89—^9. 

It  is  easier  for  a  tyrant  to  destroy  his  sal^ects  by  piecemeal,  than  to 
pat  a  fpenesal  stop  to  dkcir  aouFoes  of  emptoyment  aad  profit    It  was 


boun,  jwd  9f  Fxanpe,  on  the  Mds  of  JEurone,  thiin  t,Q  put  ip  for^e  ms 
restrictions  on  commerce.  Dr.  Franciai  tSe  unpji^oscioif^  imitatp^  oi 
his  western  Jbrother^  ha^  succeeded  in  iprhQJ^y  desjtroyiog^  fQr  a  time, 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  his  subjects  with  pthe^  countries ;  ana 
in  completely  isolating  it  in  every  respect.  The  Parafifv^siaufi  submit 
to  see  tl^elr  capital  waiting,  and  their  stock  rottj^i^  in  their  warehouse;;; 
without  a  murmur :  they  simply  break  up  their  establishn^ents^  an4 
return  tp  their  country-houses. 

*^  It  has  been  estimated^  that  mcore  than  the  value  of  a  miUien  of  yiastret 
kad  been  lost^  either  in  goods  or  vessels^  which  rotted  away  during  fhiB  time* 
The  port  of  Assumption  literally  resembled  a  co^st  where  a  hundred  ships 
had  run  aground.  Several  of  them  were  carried  out  by  the  fi^st  swell  of  the 
river,  but  were  abandoned  by  the  owners." — ^p.  96, 

The  Dictator  tried  the  patience  of  his  people  in  another  pia,pner^  and 
still  found  the  ass  willing  to  bear  its  burden.  He  topk  it  into  hi^  head 
that  the  town  of  Assumption  would  be  imprpvpd  by  straigbteninjjr  en4 
widening  its  streets :  he  accordingly  drew  a  plap;  and  gave  notice  to  every 
iahabitant  whose  house  stood  in  his  way,  to  forthwith  ^emQlish  hi^ 
abode.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  pr<^'ected  line  of  street  di^ 
not  come  within  twenty  pr  thirty  yards  of  the  ruins  tl^e  Dictator  had 
made.  Assumption  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  bill^  and  form|i 
an  amphitheatre  by  its  buildings.  Tbe  work  of  the  new  town  was  sy 
hastily  executed  by  fi^rced  and  unskilful  I^bionr,  that  j;he  torrents 
formed  by  the  heavy  raina  quickly  swept  away  the  foundation?  of  the 
houses,  and  dug  up  the  streets  into  ditches  and  ravlneis; — 

'^  In  a  word^  so  wide  was  the  devastation^  that  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay  presented  the  aspect  of  a  city  thai  had  be^n  bom? 
baidea  £ar  several  myontb^.  Near  otie  half  of  the  houses  had  disappeared. 
Whole  streets  were  seen  bordered  merely  by  hecU;^8  of  dry  ^eeS&;  ^iid 
ymongst  the  thinly  scattered  hous^,  but  a  very  few  had  the^  fronts  towarcU 
the  street."— p.  102. 

The  Doctor  is  unfortunately  afflicted  w^th  pcca^^onal  j$jtf  of  l^ypor 
chondriasm:  in  these  moody  moments  he  is  dangerpu^  to  approach: 
he  will  not  even  be  looked  upon.  The  ancient  proverb,  that  a  cat 
may  look  at  a  kinj^,  is  hardly  true  in  Paraguay.  Poring  an  hypo- 
choDdriacal  visitation,  the*  Dictator  gave  orders  to  the  sentinel  at  his 
gate  to  fire  upon  any  one  who  should  be  criminal  cijiough  to  cast  a 
^ance  upon  his  dwelling. 

**  He  gave  to  the  sentinel  jdaced  before  lus  door  the  £>l]awingardfir ;  ^  If 

any  passenger  should  dare  to  fix  his  e^es  upon  the  front  of  my  honse^  yctu* 

will  fire  at  him ;  if  you  miss  him,  tlus  is  for  a  second  shot,  (handing  him 

another  musket  loaded  with  ball^)  and  if  you  miss  again,  I  maU.  tal^  care 

not  to  miss  you.'    This  order  b^ng  quickly  known  through  the  city,  the  m- 

faaMtants  carefully  avoided  passing  before  this  terrible  pajiee ;  or  if  any  p»- 

son  were  obliged  to  do  so,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  bent  upon  the  ground. 

A  fortnight  had  passed  without  any  accident,  when  an  Indian  of  the  trihe 

of  Pavagua,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  order,  stiffed  to  look  at  tiie  govern^ 

ment-nouse :  die  sentinel  disdiarged  his  ciu^ne  at  him,  'but  miss^  hhUf 

probably  intentionally.    The  report  of  fire-arms  braught  the  Dictator  oul, 

and  when  the  cause  was  made  known  to  him,  he  revoked,  liie  order,  pordLetid^ 

ing  not  to  recollect  that  he  had  ever  given  it." — pp.  108,  100. 

In  the  hegm^i^f  l»?fif  thQ  J^lctat^r  ^:fifie^y^^  4;he  jota£cation  $f 
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the  treaty  of  commerce  that  had  heen  entered  into  hetween  England 
and  Baenos  Ayres,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
repuhlics.  On  this  occasion  the  English  detenus  at  Assumption  were 
permitted  to  depart.  ^The  writer  of  this  hook  and  his  companion 
ahout  the  same  time  procured  leave  to  return  home :  the  favour  was 
accorded  after  the  manner  of  a  tyrant,  heing  joined  with  the  condition 
of  setting  out  in  two  hours,  ^fter  a  sojourn  of  six  years  in  a  country, 
four  of  which  had  heen  compulsory,  the  notice  .was  hut  short. 

The  Dictator  is  not  only  the  source  of  all  power  in  his  dominions, 
but  he  is  almost  the  only  person  permitted  to  hold  any  executive 
authority.  Nearly  every  case,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  is  decided 
by  him,  or  not  decided  at  all ;  and  he  deals  death  and  imprisonment 
about  him  with  very  slight  consideration.  The  report  of  the  author 
is  favourable  to  the  Dictator's  talents;  but  the  impression  arising  from 
a  consideration  of  his  acts,  would  by  no  means  lead  us  to  form  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  abilities  for  governing.  He  succeeds  in  keeping 
the  population  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  in  preserving  a  superficial 
tranquillity ;  but  in  both  these  objects  he  is  perhaps  more  assisted  by 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  than 
by  his  own  resources.  The  main  spring  of  his  authority  seems  to  be 
in  purchasing  the  active  allegiance  of  the  instruments  of  his  power 
by  unlimited  license  ;  by  permitting  them  to  prey  at  will  on  the  rest  of 
his  subjects  ;  and,  in  short,  by  oppressing  one  half  of  his  people  by 
means  of  the  other.  The  person  of  every  officer  of  government,  down 
to  the  meanest,  is  inviolate ;  and  the  soldiery  can  scarcely  be  found 
guilty  of  any  crime.  The  Dictator  himself  is  said,  when  he  attends 
to  a  case  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  government,  to  decide 
ably  and  impartially ;  but  it  is  a  serious  charge  against  him,  that  he 
has  ipstituted  no  court  for  the  trial  of  questions  of  any  kind,  and 
that  in  criminal  cases  it  is  a  lottery  whether  the  accused  be  acquitted 
or  condemned ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  the  punishment  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  offence  with  any  share  of  justice.  One  of  the  most 
ordinary  results  is  to  send  the  culprit  to  prison  and  to  forget  him.  . 
The  description  of  these  prisons  is  Horrible : — 

"  At  Assumption  there  are  two  kinds  of  prisons,  namely,  the  public  prison 
and  the  state  prison.  The  first,  though  it  also  contains  some  prisoners  of 
state,  is  particularly  appropriated  to  persons  accused  of,  or  condemned  for, 
other  crimes.  The  buUding  is  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  like  all  the 
houses  in  Paraguay,  has  only  a  ground  floor,  which  is  divided  into  eight 
apartments.  The  court  attached  to  it  contains  about  twelve  thousand  square 
feet.  In  each  apartment  are  huddled  together  from  thirty  to  forty  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  not  being  able  to  find  room  to  lie  on  the  floor,  sleep  in  ham- 
mocks suspended  one  over  the  other.  These  forty  persons  remain  shut  up 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  this  confined  apartment,  without 
windows  or  air  holes,  and  that  in  a  country  where  the  heat  is,  for  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and 
-under  a  roof  which  is  heated  by  the  sim  during  the  day  to  more  than  fifty 
degrees.  From  these  causes,  the  perspiration  of  the  prisoners  may  be  seen 
streaming  from  hammock  to  hammock,  till  it  reaches  the  fioor.  When  to  the 
cflfects  arising  from  such  a  state  as  this,  are  joined  those  resulting  from  un- 
wholesome food,  and  the  filth  and  inaction  of  the  prisoners,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  were  it  not  for  the  great  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Paraguay,  the 
most  fatal  diseases  must  have  been  generated  in  these  dens.  The  court  of 
the  prison  is  covered  with  little  htitff,  which  are  occupied  by  prisoners  await- 
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ing  their  trials^  those  who  have  been  condemned  for  minor  offences^  and  a 
few  state  prisoners.  They  were  allowed  to  construct  these  huts^  when  the 
apartments  became  over-crowded.  Here^  at  leasts  they  breathe  the  cool  night 
air^  but  the  filth  is  as  great  as  in  the  interior  of  the  prison.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  courts  are  led  forth  every  day  to  be  employed  in  the 
public  works^  and  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  taking  exercise.  Upon  these 
occasions^  they  are  chained  two  by  two^  or  else  wear  the  grilette,  iimich  is  a 
thick  ring  of  iron  round  the  foot.  The  great  majority  of  the  remaining 
prisoners  wear  other  irons,  called  gullos*,  which  often  weigh  twenty-five 
pounds^  and  almost  incapacitate  them  from  walking.  The  state  supplies  the 
prisoners  employed  in  tne  public  works  with  a  little  food^  and  some  articles 
of  clothing ;  the  others  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense^  or  by 
means  of  the  alms  which  two  or  three  of  their  body,  accompanied  by  a  sol- 
dier,  are  allowed  to  collect  every  day  throughout  tne  city.  ReH^  is  some- 
times sent  them  by  charitably  disposed  persons,  or  in  fulfilment  of  vows. 

We  frequently  visited  these  frightful  prisons,  either  to  see  some  sick  pri- 
soner, or  to  give  an  opinion  on  some  question  of  forensic  medicine.  There 
might  be  seen  confounded,  the  Indian  and  the  Mulatto,  the  white  man  and 
the  Negro,  the  master  and  the  slave ;  there  were  mingled  all  ranks  and  ages, 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  convict  and  the-  accused,  the  highway  rob- 
ber and  the  debtor ;  in  fine,  the  assassin  and  the  patriot,  and  in  several  in- 
stances it  happened  that  they  were  bound  by  the  same  chain.  But  what 
completes  this  frightful  picture  is,  the  ever  increasing  demoralization  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  prisoners,  and  th§  ferocious  joy  which  they  exliibit  on 
the  arrival  of  anew  victim." — ^pp.  137 — 140. 

This  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  compared  with  the  fate  of  those 
confined  in  the  state  \)risons,  the  indwellers  of  the  public  one  may 
consider  themselves  fortunate : — 

'^  It  is  in  the  difierent  barracks  that  these  state  prisoners  are  placed ;  they 
consist  of  cells,  or  little  dungeons,  underground,  damp,  and  so  low  and 
contracted,  that  a  man  cannot  stand  upright,  except  when  he  is  under  the 
middle  of  the  vault.    There  the  prisoners,  particularly  marked  out  as  objects 
of  the  Dictator's  vengeance,  undergo  solitary  confinement :  others  are  shut 
up  in  cells,  in  parties  of  two  and  four.    All  are  loaded  with  irons,  and 
have  a  sentinel  continually  in  the  same  room  with  them.     The  door,  which 
is  left  half  open  during  the  day,  is  closed  at  sunset.    They  are  not  allowed 
to  light  candles,  nor  to  pursue  any  kind  of  occupation  whatsoever.    One  of 
these  captives,  whom  I  knew,  having  succeeded  in  taming  some  mice  tibat 
visited  his  prison,  the  sentinel  one  day  pursued  them,   for  the  purpose 
of  killing  them.    They  are  not  allowed  to  shave,   or  cut  their  hair  or 
nails.    Their  families  are  not  permitted  to  send  them  food  more  than 
twice  a  day,   and  that  food  must  be  of  what  is  considered  in  the  country, 
the  coarsest  kind — namely,  flesh  meat,  and  manioc  roots.    The  soldiers, 
to  whom  the  food  is  delivered  at  the  gates  of  the  barrack,  thrust  their 
1>ayonets  into  it,  to  ascertain  that  there  are  neither  letters  nor  tools  con- 
cealed in  it,  and  frequently  they  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  or  throw  it 
away.     When  a  prisoner  falls  sick,  no  one  is  allowed  to  visit  him,  unless 
at  the  last  extremity,  and  even  then  only  during  the  day.    All  night  the 
door  is  closed,  and  the  dying  man  is  abandoned  to  his  own  sufferings.    His 
irons  are  not  taken  off  even  at  the  approach  of  death.    I  saw  Doctor 
Sabala,  whom  I  was  allowed  by  the  special  favour  of  the  Dictator  to  visit 
in  the  last  days  of  his  malady,  die  with  the  griUos  on  his  feet ;  he  was  not 
even  permitted  to  receive  the  sacraments.'* — ^pp.  141,  142. 

'^o  person  can  move  without  a  passport ;  in  the  interior  passports 

•  These  are  two  iron  rings  worn  round  the  ancles,  and  united  by  a  crow-bar.   Two 
P*varefieqoently  put  upon  a  prisoner. 


ai'e  g>aiitefl  t)y  tfie  cdiiiimknctatitd  at  tlie  fliffereift  itkiionn ;  at  tlt6 
capital  by  the  Dictator  himself.  A  petition  for  leave  to  move  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  Dictator,  should  he  grant  it,  himself  dates  the  ia- 
strfcimfent,  and  at  the  particular  day  or  hour  he  inserts,  the  party 
most  commence  his  journey.  All  letters  pass  through  the  Dictator's 
hands ;  and  if  they  are  in  a  language  he  cannot  tead,  or  if  he  will 
not  talte  the  trouble  to  read  them,  they  never  atrivfe  at  their  desti- 
nation.    A  singular  instance  is  given  of  his  vigilant  suspicion. 

The  Dictator  did  not  begin  studying  English  until  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  from  Buenos  Ayres,  provided  witK  an  English  charter.  Unwilling 
to  put  confidence  in  the  translation  that  might  have  been  made  of 
this  document  for  him,  he  procured  an  English  grammar  and  dictionary, 
with  ^hich  he  eiideavoufed  to  make  out  its  meaning.  Until  he  had 
succeeded  in  this  task,  the  ship  was  not  allowed  to  unload. 
.  Since  he  entefs  into  details  so  minute,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he 
should  neglect  many  things  as  that  he  should  do  so  much.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  secretary  of  state  are  examined  with  a  precision  that 
few  private  persons  bestow  upon  their  finances:  and  not  only  the 
official  accounts,  but  also  those  of  all  the  different  branches  of  adminis- 
tration. 

He  himself  selects  the  articles  purchased  by  government ;  and  ex- 
amines, personally,  and  in  the  greatest  detail,  the  works  carrying  on 
fbr  the  account  of  the  state.  On  one  occasion,  taking  a  pair  of 
siilssots,  chalk,  and  t  piece  of  cloth,  he  proved  to  a  tailor,  that  he 
must  have  cheated  him  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth ;  after  which  he 
sent  hifu  id  prison. 

We  shall,  however,  cdnvey  a  better  notion  of  this  singular  man  and 
his  goternnieht,  by  quoting  at  length  that  portion  of  Dr.  Rengger's 
book  trhich  gives  a  summary  of  the  Dictator's  private  life  and  cha- 
rftdter:  it  Is  p&rtlfcularly  curiotis  and  interesting: — 

'^  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Doctor  Francia,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  afta^rs,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  habitation  of  the 
ancient  q^overnors  of  Paragtiay,  This  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Assumption,  was  erected  hy  the  Jesuits,  a  short  time  before  their  expul- 
sion ;  and  was  destined  as  a  house  of  retreat  for  laymen,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  certain  spiritual  exercises  instituted  by  Saint  Ignatius.  This 
structure,  the  fiictator  repaired  and  embellished,  and  detached  it  from  other 
houses  in  the  city,  by  interposing  wide  streets.  Here  he  lives,  with  fbur 
slaves^  a  negro,  one  male,  and  two  female  mulattos^  whom  he  treats  with 
great  mildness.  The  tWo  men  perform  the  functions  of  valet  de  chambre 
and  groom.  One  of  the  tivo  mulatto  women  is  his  cook,  and  the  other  takes 
care  of  his  wardrobe.  He  leads  a  very  regular  life.  The  first  rays  of  the 
sun  very  rarely  find  him  in  bed.  As  soon  as  he  rises,  the  negro  brings  the 
chafing-dish,  a  kettle,  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  which  is  heated  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  Dictator  then  prepares,  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  his  ihaf(\ 
or  Paraguay  tea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  under  the  interior  peristyle 
that  looKs  upon  the  court,  and  smokes  a  cigar^  which  he  first  takes  care  to 
uiiroll,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  is  nothing  dangerous  iti  it^  thbugh  it 
is  his  own  sister  who  manufactutes  them  for  him.  At  six  o'clock  the  barber 
arrives,  a  filthy,  ttigged,  and  drunken  mulatto ;  but  the  only  member  of  the  fa- 
culty in  whom  he  confides.  If  the  Dictator  is  in  good  humour,  he  chats  with 
Kith;  and  dften  in  this  rtaiitieri  makes  use  of  him  to.prtepate  the  public  for 
his  projects ;  this  barber  may  be  said  to  be  His  bfficial  gbisettb.    He  then  puts 


on  Us  dresiiiif -gown  of  pnated  califoi*  and  repim  to  Ilia  «tlir  patialyltfi 

wliere  he  walks  Up  aad  downj  and  teo^yeH,  at  tha  aanle  time,  ifaosa  ftfrsoiia 

who  are  admitted  to  an  audience.    Towardi  seven  .he  ^ntcn  his  dosaty  where 

he  remains  untii  tiine>  when  the  officers  and  other  funolionaries  coma  to  make 

their  reports^  and  receive  his  orders.     At  eleven  o'doek  iite  Jiel  de  ficho 

(principal  secretary )>  brings  the  papers  which  al'e  to  be  subniittM  to  his  in« 

speetion^  and  writes  from  his  dictation  until  noon^  when  all  the  officera 

retire^  and  Doctor  f'rancia  sits  down  to  table.    His  dinner,  which  is  ex* 

ttemely  frugal^  he  always  orders  himself.    When  the  coOk  returiia  from 

market,  she  deposits  her  provisions  at  the  door  of  her  master's  closet.    Tha 

Doctor  then  comes  out,  and  selects  what  he  wishes  for  his  own  use«    After 

dinner  he  takes  his  siesta*     On  awaking  he  drinks  his  tnati,  and  smokes  a 

cigar,  after  taking  the  same  precaution  as  that  observed  in  the  morning. 

From  this,  until  four  or  five,  he  is  occupied  with  business,  when  the  escort 

to  attend  him  on  his  promenade  arrives.     The  barber  then  enters  and  dresste 

his  hair,  while  his  horse  is  saddling.    During  his  ride,  the  Doctor  inspecta 

the  public  works  and  the  barracks,  particularly  those  of  Uie  cavalry,  where 

a  habitation  is  preparing  for  him.    While  riding,  though  surrounded  by  his 

escort,  he  is  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pocket 

pistols.    He  returns  home  about  nightfall,  and  sits  down  to  study  until  ninej 

when  he  goes  to  supper,  which  consists  of  a  roast  pigeon  and  a  alass  of  wine* 

If  the  weather  be  fine>  he  again  walks  under  the  peristylcj  where  he  often 

remains  till  a  very  late  hour.    At  ten  o'clock  he  gives  the  watchword.    On 

returning  into  the  house  he  fastens  all  the  doors  himself. 

"  For  several  months  in  the  year  he  resides  at  the  cavalry  bar»ek,  which 
is  outside  of  the  city,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  hi&  u^al  re^ence  j 
but  then  his  manner  of  living  is  the  saihe,  Except  that  he  sometimes  takes 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  In  the  apartment  wat  he  occupies,  there  are 
always  arms  within  his  reach ;  pistols  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  or  placed 
upon  the  table  near  him ;  and  sabres,  the  greater  humlier  unsheathed^  are 
to  be  found  in  every  corner.  This  fear  of  assassination  is  also  shown  in  the 
etiquette  prescribed  at  his  audiences.  The  person  admitted  must  not  ap« 
proach  nearer  to  the  Dictator  than  six  paces,  until  he  makes  him  a  sigti  to 
advance  ,*  and  even  then  he  must  always  stop  at  a  distance  of  tliree  paces. 
His  arms  must  be  held  close  to  his  body,  and  ms  handd  open  hanging  down» 
80  that  it  be  evident  that  he  has  no  concealed  weapons*  t  The  offices  even 
are  not  p«rmitted  to  enter  his  presence  with  their  swords  by  their  sides* 
Nevertheless,  he  is  pleased  that  the  person  addressing  him>  diould  look  him 
straight  in  the  face,  and  return  him  prompt  and  positive  answers.  Speakitig 
on  this  subject  one  day,  as  I  was  about  opening  the  body  of  one  of  the 
natives,  he  told  me  to  see  if  his  countrymen  had  not  one  bone  more  thail 
the  usual  number  in  their  neck,  which  prevented  them  from  holding  up 
their  heads  and  speaking  out. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  conversation  he  strives  to  intimidate  ;  but  if 
his  first  attack  be  met  with  firmness,  he  softens  down,  and  finishes  by  con- 
versing very  agreeably ;  that  is,  when  he  is  in  good  humour*  It  is  in  sueh 
moments  that  you  perceive  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  talent ;  he  turns  the 
conversation  tipoh  the  most  varied  subjects,  evinces  considerable  powers  of 
mind,  great  penetratien,  and  very  extensive  acquirements,  for  one  who,  it 
mar  be  said,  nas  never  quitted  Paraguay.  Divested,  himsdif,  of  the  num« 
bcness  prejudices  with  which  his  countrymen  are  imbued,  he  often  makes 

^  "  Id  imitation  oiT  the  Dictator,  the  commandants  and  alcaldis,  and  in  general  all 
tke  goremment  officers,  wear  trimilar  dressing-gowns,  which  they  seem  to  conoids 
thek  official  costumes ;  as  tbey  never  lay  them  aside,  not  even  when  they  ride  out." 

t  "At  our  .first  audience,  as  I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  etiquette,  it  happened 
that  my  hands  were  not  in  the  position  required  by  the  Dictator,  when  he  g^ujQiy 
ask^  me  if  I  was  endeavouring  to  draw  a  poignard  from  my  poeket.  On  my  im- 
plying that  aadi  was  not  9ke  ctMlom  among  the  8wta»>  he  beeaaia  appealed,  and 
omcinued  the  conversation." 
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them  the  subject  of  his  wit^  or  sarcasm.  During  a  conversation  I  once  held 
with  him^  he  turned  into  great  ridicule  the  commandant  and  priest  of  Cum- 
guaty^  who  had  sent  him  a  poor  woman  in  chains^  and  decorated  with  an  im- 
mense rosary^  whom  they  accused  of  being  a  sorceress.  He  then  went  into 
an  account  of  the  charms  and  spells  chiefly  used  in  Paraguay,  pointing  out 
the  particular  virtues  ascribed  to  some  of  them,  in  effecting  cures.  He  con- 
cluded thus :  *  You  see  what  priests  and  religion  are*  go<KL  for^  they  make 
us  believe  more  in  the  devil  than  in  God.' 

"  If  the  conscience  of  man  be  a  sanctuary,  which  even  history  itself  should 
respect,  the  same  indulgence  ought  not  to  be  extended  towards  those  open 
acts  which  betray  the  infidel  principles  of  the  chief  of  a  government,  par- 
ticularly when  he  exercises  so  absolute  a  power  as  Doctor  Francia.  I  there- 
fore think  myself  warranted  in  stating,  that  for  some  time  after  this  elevation, 
he  had  mass  celebrated  every  Sunday  in  the  chaoel  of  one  of  his  barracks,  at 
which  he  was  present;  he  also  attended  during  nolidays  at  the  ceremonies  in 
the  cathedral,  but  he  soon  after  gave  up  this  practice,  and  in  1820  dismissed 
his  almoner.  Since  that  time  he  has  taken  no  part  in  public  worship,  but 
has  seized  every  occasion  to  show  his  dislike  to  the  established  religion. 
To  a  commandant,  who  asked  him  for  the  image  of  a  saint,  that  he  might 
place  a  newly  constructed  fortress  under  its  protection,  he  answered :  '  O 
people  of  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you  remain  idiots  ?  When  I  was  still 
a  Catholic,  I  believed  as  you  do,  but  now  I  know  that  bullets  are  the  best 
saints  you  can  have  on  the  frontiers.'  In  the  first  audience  we  had  of  him, 
after  having  asked  us  of  what  religion  we  were,  he  said,  '  Profess  the 
religion  that  pleases  you  best ;  be  Cliristians,  Jews,  or  Mussulmans, — ^any 
thing  but  Atheists.* 

'*  When  the  Dictator  is  attacked  by  an  excess  of  hypochondria,  he  either 
shuts  himself  up  for  several  days,  and  leaves  off  pubbc  business  altogether, 
or  vents  his  ill  numour  on  those  around  him.  Civil  functionaries,  officers, 
soldiers — all  are  eaually  iU  treated  by  him.  It  is  during  these  paroxysms 
particularly,  that  ne  is  most  prone  to  order  arrests,  and  to  infiict  tne  severest 
punishments.  At  such  periods,  he  thinks  nothing  of  issuing  a  sentence  of 
aeaxh. 

•  "  The  weather  appears  to  exercise  a  great  influence-over  his  disposition : 
at  least,  it  is  remasxed,  that  when  the  north-east  wind  blows,  which  always 
brings  on  sudden  and  frequent  rains,  the  Dictator  is  more  freauently,  and 
more  violently  affected  by  his  hypochondriacal  fits ;  but  his  gooa  humour  is 
restored  when  the  wind  changes  to  the  south-west.  Then  he  sings,  laughs 
to  himself,  and  chats  very  readily  with  all  persons  who  approach  him. 

"  However  unequal  his  humour  may  be  in  other  things,  there  is  one  laud- 
able quality  to  which  he  is  constant;  I  allude  to  his  disinterestedness.  He 
is  as  generous  in  his  personal  expences  as  he  is  economical  in  the  state  dis- 
bursements, and  pays  ready  money  for  every  thing  that  he  purchases  for 
his  own  use.  His  private  fortune  has  not  been  increased  by  his  elevation  ; 
he  has  never  accepted  a  present,   and  his  salary  is  always  in  arrear :  his 

freatest  enemies  do  him  justice  upon  these  points.  On  several  occasions 
e  has  proved  that  gratitude  was  not  a  stranger  to  his  breast.  Having  been 
informed  that  the  son  of  a  person  in  Cordova,  who  had  received  him  kindly 
in  his  youth,  was  in  Assumption,  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  he  had  him 
sent  for,  gave  him  some  hundred  franks,  and  appointed  him  his  secretary. 
He  will  sometimes  also  recognise  an  old  school-fellow,  and  afford  him  assist- 
ance  if  he  be  in  want  of  it. 

'^  But  he  instantly  forgets  all  benefits  and  services — all  claims  of  relationship 
or  acquaintance,  in  any  one  who  fails  in  paying  due  respect  to  his  authority 
and  person.  Not  to  give  him  the  title  of  '  Most  Excellent  Signer,'*  is  a 
crime  never  to  be  forgiven ;  although  he  himself  thee's  and  thou  s  every  one 

*  "  He  received  no  letter  which  was  not  thus  superscribed :  Al  excellentissmo  Senor, 
Don  Gaspar  Rodrigue%  de  Francia,  Supremo  Dictator  Perpetuo  de  la  BepnbUca  dd 
Paraguay  ^* 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  foreigners.  This  cnstom  he  gradually  assumed, 
as  Ids  power  became  more  secure.  ^  You  should  look  upon  me  with  equal 
respect  as  upon  your  own  sovereign,  and  even  more,'  said  he,  one  day  to  a 
foreigner  ;  '  f or  I  have  it  more  in  my  power  to  benefit  or  injure  you  than 
he  has.'  Several  of  his  favourites  fell  into  disgrace,  for  having  attempted 
to  put  themselves  on  too  familiar  footing  with  him ;  others  were  loaded  with 
irons  for  having  assumed  a  power  which  he  had  not  conferred  upon  them. 
Two  of  his  nephews,  officers  in  the  regular  troops  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  were  the  first  whom  he  dismissed  the  service,  after  he  had 
become  Dictator,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  he  had  diat  they  might 
presume  upon  their  relationship.  For  this  reason,  while  in  the  service,  the 
slightest  fault  was  punished  more  severely  in  them  than  in  others  ;  one  of 
them  was  confined  m  irons  four  years  for  having,  at  a  hall,  struck  a  man 
who  had  insulted  him ;  and  the  other  passed  a  year  in  the  public  prison  for 
having  employed  one  of  the  military  band  in  a  serenade  which  he  gave  his 
mistress.  In  fine,  he  sent  away  his  sister,  the  only  being  for  whom  he 
appeared  to  have  any  lasting  attachment,  and  who  took  care  of  his  country- 
house,  because  she  ordered  a  zelador  to  chastise  a  slave. 

"  Jealous  to  excess  of  his  authority,  the  Dictator  admits  of  no  confidant ; 
he  has  never  been  known  to  take  counsel  of  any  one,  nor  can  any  one  boast 
of  ever  having  exercised  the  slightest  influence  over  him.  If,  sooner  or 
later,  he  yields  to  the  lot  which  appears  to  be  reserved  for  all  oppressors  of 
their  country,  he  will  have  only  himself  to  blame." — ^pp.  198 — ^207. 

Tlie  population  of  Paraguay  is  exceedingly  small.  Dr.  Rengger 
calculates  it  at  about  two  hundred  thousand ;  so  that  the  tyranny  of 
Dr.  Francia,  though  it  has  a  wide  sway,  prevails  over  but  a  few  sub- 
jects. In  a  more  closely  inhabited  country  his  system  could  not  endure 
a  single  day. 

Dr.  Rengger's  book  is  to  be  followed  by  another  devoted  to  the 
natural  history  of  Paraguay :  we  expect  it  with  impatience,  and  an- 
ticipate from  its  perusal  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  Reign 
of  Dr.  Francia  is  a  simple  and  interesting  narrative  ;  the  author  is 
an  honest  and  intelligent  man  ;  and  though  he  probably  knows  more 
about  the  natural  than  the  political  world,  the  facts  he  details  give 
ralae  and  importance  to  his  book. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  CLARENDON. 

Histoiical  laquiriea  respecting  the  Character  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.    By  the  Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis.    Murray.    1827. 

The  subject  of  this  inquiry  is  as  interesting  as  any  that  can  be  found 
among  the  personal  questions  connected  with  history  and  literature. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  the  man,  who,  of  all  others  in  England, 
has  combined  in  the  highest  degree,  influence  as  a  practical  statea- 
man  with  fame  as  an  author ;  and  both  his  acts  and  his  works  are 
connected  with  the  most  important  of  all  crises  in  English  history^ 
when  the  genius  of  the  English  people  for  good  and  for  evil,  was  more 
completely  developed  than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  when  the  English 
constitution,  after  a  struggle  between  its  elements,  took  that  form 
wbich  it  yet  retains,  almost  unchanged,  and  which  it  seems  destined 
long  to  retain.     It  was  he,  who  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.  spoke  to  the 
vorld  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  great  parties  engaged  in  that  remark- 
able straggle.     The  declarations  of  the  royal  party  are  his  declara- 
tions; they  contain  his  arguments  and  his.doctrines;  he  impressed  in 


Mb  anthoritatiYe  manner  his  qrinions  on  a  part  of  the  nation^  while  the 
royal  cause  was  militant  and  suffering ;  and  when  finally  royalty  Was 
restored,  he  wielded  for  many  years  the  whole  power  of  the  crown, 
and  exercised  an  almost  unhounded  influence  eren  over  the  legislatire 
authority. 

Mr.  Ellis's  intentions  in  the  inquiry  seem  to  be  of  the  purest  and 
most  amiable  kind*  Thougl)  his  disposition  is  to  detract  from  the 
high  opinion  which  he  considers  to  be  the  generally  received  one  cou'* 
cerning  Clarendon's  merits,  that  disposition  is  excited  by  nothing- 
except  a  generous  indignation  at  cruelty  and  injustice.  His  political 
opinions  seem  to  be  sound;  and  combined  with  a  feeling  of  religion, 
he  has  a  love  of  toleration  creditable  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  But 
we  must  not  disguise  our  opinion,  that  his  work  is  flimsy  and  most  un- 
satisfactory :  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  reputation  either  to 
have  inquired  more  diligently,  or  not  inquired  at  alL 

The  following  is  a  summary,  in  his  own  words,  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Bllis  endeavours  to  bring  his  reader: — 

"  That  the  strongest  suspicions  attach  to  the  character  of  Lord  Clarendon^ 
upon  the  score  of  rapacious  and  corrupt  practices ;  and  that  it  is  evident,  that 
such  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  contemporaries. 

"  That  his  measures  against  the  sectaries  were  of  a  most  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical nature. 

"  That  various  circumstances  of  different  kinds,  favour  very  strongly  the 
helief  of  his  having  been  an  unconstitutional,  and,  in  some  respects,  an 
unprincipled  politician,  whose  religion  was  also,  probably,  more  of  a  political 
kind  than  any  thing  else. 

"  And  lastly,  that  fliis  character  has  been  unjustly  favoured  by  historians 
from  various  motives — ^for  party  purposes;  from  pity  for  his  subsequent 
misfortunes ;  from  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  especially  of  his  historical 
Work;  and  from  a  just  dislike  and  contempt  of  his  successors." — ^p.  180. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  points,  that  Mr.  Ellis's  book 
contains  most  novelty,  and  to  his  manner  of  treating  it  our  remarks 
must  principally  apply.  ' 

It  may  seem  almost  an  insult  to  Mr.  Ellis,  to  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  he  has  read  Lord  Clarendon's  Life  by  Himself;  and  his 
"  Continuation  of  his  Life,  and  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  which 
was  especially  intended  as  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  as  an  answer, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  children,  to  most  of  the  very  charges  Which 
appear  in  Mr.  Ellis's  book ;  yet  it  is  inconceivable  why,  if  Mr.  Ellis 
has  read  it,  he  takes  no  other  notice  of  it  than  may  have  been  derived 
from  some  quotation  in  a  biographical  dictionary.  Surely,  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  political  actions  of  a  man  are  called  in 
question,  though  the  charges  against  him  should  be  first  given,  his  own 
answers  should  be  added,  and  their  validity  examined,  unless  historical 
inquiries  are  to  be  considered  like  the  strings  of  queries  which  are  put 
by  some  rhetoricians,  to  which  it  is  never  intended  that  any  answers 
shall  be  given. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Ellis,  that  he  has  taken  for 
granted  that  all  his  readers  ar6  fully  acquainted  with  this  work  of 
Lord  Clarendon's,  for  it  is  notoriously  much  less  read  even  than  his 
History :  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  copious  in  his  quotations  from  Hume  and 
Bapin.  He  thinks  it  necessary  also  to  give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
US^  %n\%^  suptrfluORd  t6  th^e  who  have  HsaA  fato  i^wn ;  And  taly 


ifmarlcftbla  ibr  ftii  errors  trtiHijf  iiideed,  biit  wMefa,  irifli  the  latter 
More  him,  be  cotld  ^earc^ly  bare  fallen  into.* 

It  tras  the*  more  ioetttiibeiit  on  Mr.  Ellis  to  hate  giten  his  readefrs  an 
account  of  Clarendon's  answers  to  the  chkrges  against  him,  becanse 
the  greater  part  of  the-charges  of  corruption  against  him  are  founded 
on  the  gossip  of  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  power,  and 
which  preceded  the  petiod  when  the  articles  of  impeachment  were 
drawn  up  against  him.  As  it  is  notorious  that  he  was  not  only 
charged  with  corruption  by  his  contemporaries,  but  impeached  of  it 
in  Parliament,  no  progress  is  made  by  showing,  that,  at  a  period  ante* 
cedent  to  that  impeachment,  he  was,  by  his  enemies,  accused  of  the 
same  crime ;  but  somethitig  would  be  gained,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  his  full  and  apparently  conclusive  answers  to  those  charges  were 
false  or  unsatisfactory. 

The  first  evidence  which  Mr.  Ellis  brings,  is  fiDm  Pepys's  Diary,  to 
prove  "  the  disposition  in  the  chancellor  (Clarendon)  to  rapacious 
and  corrupt  practices;"  and  it  is  intended  to  convey,  not  the  opinion 
of  Pepys,  but  of  Evelyn ;  whom,  as  a  friend  of  the  chancellor,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  the  same  politics,  Mr.  Ellis  considers  an  unexceptionable 
authority.  "  By  the  way,"  says  Pepys)  «  he  (Evelyn)  tells  me,  that 
of  all  the  great  men  of  England,  there  is  none  that  endeavours  more 
to  raise  those  that  he  takes  into  favour,  than  my  Lord  Arlington  ;  and 
that  on  that  score,  he  is  much  more  to  be  made  one's  patron  than  hiy 
lord  chancellor,  who  never  did,  nor  Will  do  any  thing  but  for  money."— 
Diary,  vol.  ii. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  or  no,  (which  may  be  reason- 
ably questioned,  considering  that  Pepys's  Diai^  is  an  out-pouring  of 
his  own  mind,  as  well  as  a  record  of  his  conversations,)  the 
Assertion  concerning  Clarendon  be  the  sentiment  of  EveFyn — ^we 
incline  to  think  it  Pepys's  own.  But  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  it 
is  far  from  supporting  tne  charge  of  con'uption,  when  we  consider  the 
whole  purport  of  the  sentence.  The  object  of  Pepys's  investigation, 
at  the  time  he  was  seeking  the  means  of  raising  himself  in  the  world, 
was  to  find  a  n&an  on  whom  a  toad-eater  might  fasten  himself  with 
the  best  hopes  of  profit — and  he  learns  from  Evelyn,  that  Arlington 
is  a  good  subject  for  his  purpose ;  because,  though  a  man,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  history,  notoriously  corrupt,  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
those  he  took  into  favour;  ^studying,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ad- 
herents, to  make  up  for  his  small  consideration  in  the  state,  on  the 
score  of  birth,  probity,  or  talents.  .  What  is  meant  byJiClarendon  not 
doing  any  thing,  except  for  money,  as  is  obvious  from  the  context, 
il  not  that  he  tms  corrujit,  either  ad  a  judge  Or  a  minister,  but  that  he 
sold  the  offices  within  his  gift,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

•  Mr.  ElUs  says,  «'  In  1622,  lie  (CliLrendon)  was  ieiit  to  Oxford,  and  entwed  of 

Magdalen  HaU.     la  1625  lie  became  B.A.    After  which »  failing  of  a  fellowship  of 

KxeCer  Collpge,  he  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 

latp."      The  fellowship  (or  scholarship  rather)  Clarendon  failed  of,  was  ih  reality  of 

Magdalen  College,  where  he  hoped  to  have  been  chosen  a  demy,  but  no  vacancy 

occQtred,  and  he  relates  the  cirtiamstimce  in  his  life  With  some  particularity  ;  but  the 

occasion  of  his  comtaieiicingthe  study  of  the  law,  (for  he  had  previously  been  destined  for 

4ie  church^  was  not  so  much  his  not  obtaining  a  fellowship,  which  he  need  not  have 

aeftnaired  o^— he  heihg  then  seventeen  years  of  age — ^but  tiis  having  becotiaei  by  tlie 

Mttb  rf  hk  M>tfie^,  beir^ttppHrent  to  his  fethiN'; 
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time,  he  was  lawfully  entitled,  and  which,  wanting  money  more  than 
flatterers  or  adherents,  he  was  naturally  tempted  to  do.  Down  to 
our  own  days,  a  very  large  hranch  of  the  emoluments  of  the  judges 
was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  offices  in  their  gift ;  and  when  some 
of  them  gave  away  these  offices,  as  Arlington  might  have  given  offices 
in  his  patronage,  to  men  like  Pepys,  or  to  sons,  cousins,  or  de- 
pendents, there  was  no  reason  for  esteeming  them— nor  were  they 
esteemed  better  than  those  who  sold  of  them  in  the  usual  manner. 
But  Mr.  Ellis  gives,  from  the  Diary  of  Evelyn  himself,  a  passage, 
which  he  says,  "  though  not  so  plain  spoken  as  his  conversation  with 
Pepys,  evidently  points  at  the  same  thing." 

Evelyn  says — "  Visited  the  chancellor,  to  whom  his  majesty  had 
sent  for  the  scales  a  few  days  before  ;  I  found  him  in  his  bed-chamber, 
very  sad.  The  parliament  had  accused  him,  and  he  had  enemies  at 
court,  especially  the  buffoons  and  ladys  of  pleasure,  because  he 
thwarted  them,  and  stood  in  their  way ;  I  could  name  some  of  the 
chiefe.  The  truth  is,  he  made  few  friends  during  his  grandeur 
among  the  royal  sufferers,  but  advanced  the  old  rebels.  He  was, 
however,  though  no  considerable  lawyer,  one  who  kept  up  the  form 
and  substance  of  things  in  the  nation,  with  more  solemnity  than  some 
would  have  had.  He  was  my  particular  kind  friend  on  all  occasions.^' 
-^Evelyn' 8  Diary,  vol.  i. 

On  this,  Mr.  Ellis  observes, "  since  no  one  ever  more  hated  ^  the  old 
rebels '  than  he  did,  as  is  evident  from  his  writings,  why  did  he  advance 
them  V*  The  answer  he  says,  "  appears  to  me  (supported  as  it  is  by 
other  coincidence,  to  be  obvious)  they  were  rich,  stnd  the  ^  royal 
sufferers,'  who  were  just  returned  from  their  banishment,  were  poor." 

We  think,  if  any  reasonable  man  will  look  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  many  of 
the  old  rebels  were  advanced  by  the  royal  government ;  but  that  they 
ever  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  need  advancement  at  the  hands 
of  that  government.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Charles  II.  was 
restored,  not  like  Louis  XVIII.  by  a  foreign  force,  but  by  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  persons  in  authority,  many  of  them  the  old 
rebels," — all  of  them,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  in  authority  in 
point  of  law,  in  rebellion  against  the  king.  The  army,  "  of  above 
fifty  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  in  excellent  order  and  equipage," 
which  seems  to  have  struck  the  imagination  of  Clarendon,  may  have 
reasonably  induced  him  to  believe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  men  who  could  wield  that  machine ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  those  who  had  the  power  of  moving  it,  would  have  given  it  up, 
except  under  the  influence  of  promises  which  it  could  have  been 
neither  honest  nor  safe  to  break.  When  Charles  11.  arrived  at 
Canterbury,  after  his  first  landing  at  Dover,  Monk,  as  Clarendon 
relates,  waited  on  him,  with  a  list  "  of  at  least  three  score  and  ten 
persons,  who  were  thought  fittest  to  be  made  privy-counsellors,  in  the 
whole  number  whereof,  there  were  only  two  who  had  ever  served  the 
king ;"  and  though  his  pretensions  were  not  entirely  complied  with,  yet 
the  service  which  he  had  performed  was  so  great,  that  his  advice  could 
not  be  altogether  disregarded.  The  old  rebels  under  Monk,  were,  in  fact, 
those  who  restored  the  king ;  and  though  it  was  natural  that  those 
who  had  suffered  most  for  him  should  feel  their  claims  to  be  great^  yet 
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it  was  natural  that  those  who  had  done  most,  should  he  most  rewarded. 
The  conduct  of  governments  in  such  conjunctures,  must  he  judged  of, 
not  hy  the  expectations  of  partisans,  hut  hy  the  comparison  of  the 
conduct  of  other  governments  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  it  will 
he  found,  we  think,  that  taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  the 
French  royalists  have  heeu  less  favoured  after  the  restoration  in 
France,  than  the  English  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  * 

The  strangest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  novel  piece  of 
evidence  which  Mr.  Ellis  adduces,  is  the  following,  which  we  shall 
give  at  length : — 

*'  *  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  the  Restoration,  made  it  his  husiness  to 
depress  every  body's  merits  to  advance  his  own,  and  (the  king  having 
gratified  his  vanity  with  high  titles)  found  it  necessary  towards  making  a 
fortune  in  proportion,  to  apply  himself  to  other  means  than  what  the  crown 
could  afford,  (though  he  had  as  much* as  the  king  could  well  grant,)  and 
the  people  who  had  suffered  most  in  the  civil  war,  were  in  no  condition  to 

gurchase  his  favour.  He,  therefore,  undertook  the  protection  of  those  who 
ad  plundered  and  seouestered  the  others,  which  he  very  artfully  contrived, 
hy  making  the  king  oelieve  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  ease  and  quiet  to 
inake  his  enemies  his  friends  ;  upon  which  he  brought  in  most  of  those  who 
had  heen  the  main  Instnunents  and  promoters  of  the  late  troubles,  who  were 
not  wanting  in  their  acknowledgments  in  the  manner  he  expected,  which 
produced  the  great  house  in  Piccadilly,  furnished  chiefly  with  cavaliers' 
goods,  brought  thither  for  peace-offerings,  which  the  right  owners  durst  not 
daim  when  they  were  in  nis  possession.  In  my  own  remembrance,  Earl 
Paulett  was  an  humble  petitioner  to  his  sons,  for  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother's  pictures,  (whole  lengths,  drawn  by  Vandyke,) 
mat  had  been  plundered  from  Hinton  St.  George ;  which  was  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  because  it  was  thought  that  copies  might  lessen  the  value  of 
the  originals.  And  whoever  had  a  mind  to  see  what  great  families  had  been 
plundered  during  the  civil  war,  might  find  some  remains  either  at  Clarendon 
Bouse,  or  at  Cornbury.' 

"  The  first  part  of  the  foregoing  note  so  completely  explains  the  previous 
text  from  Evelyn,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  conclusive  upon  the  two  points, 
first,  of  the  Chancellor's  having  advanced  ^  the  old  rebels  ;'  and  secondly,  of 
the  reason  why  he  did  so,  that  I  shall  add  nothing  to  such  clear  and  explicit 
testimony. 

"  But  the  latter  part  of  the  note  contains,  as  will  have  been  observed,  a 
separate  charge — namely,  of  his  having  received  as  bribes  from  '  the  old 
rebels,*  the  furniture  and  pictures  which  had  been  plundered  from  the  houses 
of  *  the  royal  sufferers.'  This  charge,  as  far  as  documentary  evidence  goes, 
rests  entirely,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  upon  the 
authority  of  Lord  Dartmouth*  It  is,  however,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate,  curiously  confirmed  hy  circumstantial  evidence. 

'^  The  ftirniture  which  the  chancellor,  according  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
received,  has  of  course,- in  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  dis- 
appeared. Not  so  the  pictures ;  which  can  be  traced  accurately  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  afforcC  in  my  opinion,  in  themselves,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Dartmouth's  statement,  a  very  important  evidence  of  the  probability, 
at  least,  of  Clarendon's  rapacious  inclinations. 

"  The  numerous  and  very  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  (for  they  arc 
aD  portraits,)  which  belonged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  descended 
to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  from  him  to  his 
only  son  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  who  dying  without  issue  male, 
his  succession  and  titles  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Henry  Earl  of  Rochester, 

•  Clarendon  acted  according  to  the  usual  policy  in  such  cases.  He  destined  his 
fcooesc  enemies,  and  bought  over  the  rogues,  whom  his  bigotry  led  to  esteem  for  their 
veiy  tnttchorj.    See  his  eulogy  on  Lawaon. 


'  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  two  sons  dying  during  the  life-time  of 
iir  father^  she  bequeathed  her  tnird  of  the  Clarendon  portraits  to  the  Earl 
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chancellor.  Henry^  Earl  of  Claren4on  and  Rod^ester^  had  one  son  and  thre« 
daughters.  The  son,  Henry  Viscount  Combury,  died  during  his  father's 
life.  The  eldest  daughter  iparried  William,  third  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  second 
daughter  married  Charles,  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover ;  and  the  third 
diea  unmarried.  The  collection  of  pictures  upon  the  extinction  of  the  male 
Hydes  was  divided  between  Lady  Essex's  two  daughters,  (Lady  Essex  herself 
bemg  dead^  and  the  Dudiess  of  Queenabury,  and  thev  received  each  a  third 
portion.  The  eldest  of  the  two  daughtov,  and  eo-heiresses  of  Lady  Essex, 
was  married  to  the  Honourable  Thomas  Villiers,  (second  son  of  William, 
second  Earl  of  Jersey^)  who  was  created  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  whose  sons 
were  the  late  and  present  earls  of  that  name.  The  second  married  Admiral 
the  Honourable  John  Forbes,  (second  son  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Granard,) 
and  had  issue  two  daughters ;  the  eldest  married  to  William  Lord 
Maryborough — ^the  second  to  the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Tliese  two 
co-heiresses  gave  up  to  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  their  portion  of  the  collection; 
and  the  whole  or  the  two-liiirds,  which  formed  the  inheritance  of  the 
daughters  of  Lady  Essex,  are  consequently  now  united  at  the  Grove>  the  seat 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  Hertfordshire. 

their 

of  March,  who  succeeded  her  husband  as  Duke  of  Queensbury,  and  was  the 

last  duke  of  that  name.    He,  upon  his  decease,  left  them  to  the  present  Lord 

Douglas  of  Douglas,  in  whose  house  of  Bothw^l,  in  Scotland,  they  at  present 

remain. 

'^  Nothing  can,  I  trust  and  believe,  be  much  more  accurate  than  this 
pedigree  of  the  Clarendon  pictures ;  and  I  have  been  the  more  anxious,  eveu 
at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  make.it  so,  in  order  to  show  that  the  collec- 
iion  remains  as  it  was.  Now  every  one  who  sees  the  collection  of  portraits  at 
the  Grove,  and  at  Bothwell  Castle,  must,  I  think,  at  once  acknowledge  the 
probable  correctness  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  chancellor  acquired  them — ^for  they  will  find,  that  they  comprise  the 
most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  persons  of  different  races  that  can  well  be 
conceived— more  especially  tne  portraits  of  the  dijSerent  members  of  almost 
all  the  conspicuous  families  on  the  king's  side  in  the  civil  wars.  Among 
them  are  the  Stanleys,  the  Cavendishes,  tiie  Villierses,  the  Hamiltons,  the 
Coventrys,  &c.  &c.  &c. — families  wjth  whon^  the  newly  elevated  Hydes  had 
certainly  no  connexion  of  blood — and  who,  or  their  descendants  at  the 
Restoration,  undoubtedly  bore  no  kindly  feeling  to  the  chancellor,  and  there- 
fore were  by  no  means  liicely  to  have  given  these,  their  household  ^ds,  to  him. 
Besides,  who  ever  ^ves  their  family  portraits  away  to  a  stranger  ?  and  that 
they  were  become,  in  point  of  age^  by  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  family 
portraits,  is  evident ;  as  they  are  sumost  aU  painted  by  Vandyke,  or  Cornelius 
Jansen,  and  therefore  must  nave  been  in  existence  before  the  civil  wars  began. 
Neither  is  it  probable,  that  the  chancellor  could  ^ave  bought  these  pictures, 
for  had  they  been  on  sale,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  families  to  which  they 
originally  belonged,  would  have  managed  to  puifchitse  them." — p.  45. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Lord  Dartmouth  cannot  be  considered 
a  contemporary  of  Clarendon.  Ho  was  born  some  years  after  th^ 
chancellor's  banishment.  It  is  impossible,  therefore^  to  know  under 
what  circumstances  of  prejudice  the  story  which  be  relates  was  com- 
mouicated  to  him. 

However  strong  the  possession  of  the  portraits  in  question  may  be, 
as  a  confirmation  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  assertion — (though  Mr.  Ellia 
exaggerates  greatly  the  improbability  of  the  portraits  falling  into  the 
chancellor's  hands  by  justifiable  means,  for  instance,  with  the 
Hamiltous  he  w^p  connected  by  marriagej-rou  the  other  hand,  the 
improbability  is  at  least  equally  stf oii(^»  tbat  f^  mm  oi  a  f^i^mvt  »a4 
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fipAeieoB  dispMitieiiy  looking  at  the  making  of  |Boney>  and  nothing 

else,  would  choose  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  corruption,  to  receive  not 

iBoney^  but  stolen  goods,  of  the  most  cumbrous  and  conspicuous  kind. 

Garendon,  it  is  well  known,  always  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 

MendsJup  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 

the  man  who  had  ventured  most,  and  suffered  most,  of  all  the  nobility 

in  the  royal  cause ;  a  man  whose  sense  of  honour  and  justice  were 

beyond  suspicion.     Clarendon  too,  if  he  had  one  trait  in  his  character 

not  to  be  mistaken,  was  studious,  beyond  all  men,  of  appearances,  and 

cautious  even  to  a  weakness.    Jt  does  Appear  an  improbability,  not  to 

be  surmounted,  that  being  so  circumstanced,  and  of  such  a  temper,  he 

should  have  accumulated  these  materials  of  offence,  if  they  were 

really  received  as  bribes.     It  really  seems  morally  impossible,  that 

by  such  a  man,   under  such,  circumstances,  tliey  could  have   been 

received  in  pursuance  of  a  rapacious  plan  of  accumulation,  when  we 

show  too,  pretty  plainly,  that  he  could  not,  in  the  same  way,  have 

received  any  thing  else. 

Clarendon,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  impeached ;  and  if  these,  or  any 
other  glaring  proofs  of  his  corruption,  were  exposed  by  him  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  they  would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  enemies 
who  preferred  charges  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  be 
absurd  or  false.  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  state  the  substance  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.    We  shall  supply  the  defficlency : — 

1.  ^'  That  the  chancellor  had  traitorously,  about  the  month  of  JuTie  last, 
advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Parliament ;  and  said^  there  coufd  be  no 
farther  use  of  parUamentif  J  that  it  was  a  foolish  constitution,  and  not  Jit  to 
govern  by ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  imagined,  that  three  or  four  hundred 
country  g§nilemen  could  be  either  prudent  men  or  statesmen;  and  that  it 
would  be  best  for  the  king  to  raise  a  standing  army,  and  govern  by  that  / 
whereupon  Itneing  demanded  how  that  army  should  he  maintained^  he 
answered,  Zy  contribution  and  free  quarter,  as  the  last  king  maintained  his 
army  in  the  war. 

2.  "  That  he  had,  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons,  reported,  that  the 
hing  was  a  Papist  in  his  heart;  or  popishly  affected;  or  had  used  words  to 
thai  effect. 

3.  '*  That  he  had  advised  the  king  to  grant  a  charter  to  the  Canary 
Company,  for  which  had  received  great  sums  of  money. 

4.  "  That  he  had  raised  great  sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of  offices  which 
oQ^t  not  to  be  sold ;  and  granted  injunctions  to  stop  proceedings  at  law,  and 
dissolved  them  afterwards  rot  money. 

5.  «"■ 

several 

and 

that  lie  liad  frustrated  and  rejected  a  proposition  that  had  1been  made  for  the 

presa*vation  ^  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  and  for  the  reducing  the  French 

plantations  to  his  niajesty's  obedience. 

6.  "  That  he  caused  auo  warrantos  to  be  issued  out  against  most  corpo- 
ratbns  in  England,  altnough  the  charters  were  newly  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  tm  diey  paid  mm  good  sums  of  money,  and  then  tne  quo 
warrantos  were  discharged* 

7.  ^'  That  he  bad  received  great  sums  of  money  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland. 

8.  "  That  he  had  deluded  the  king,  and  betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign 
treaties  and  negotiatioiuu  especially  concernmg  the  late  war. 

9.  *^  That  he  h^d  procured  his  nuyei^y's  eu^tonos  to  be  fiirmed  at  under-* 
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by  his  majesty^  to  the  payment  whereof  his  majesty  was  not  in  strictness 
bound ;  for  all  which  he  had  received  great  sums  of  money. 

10.  "  That  he  had  received  bribes  from  the  Company  of  Vintners,  that  they 
might  continue  the  prices  of  their  wines,  and  might  be  freed  from  the 
penalties  which  they  were  liable  to. 

11.  '^  That  he  had  raised,  in  a  short  time,  a  greater  estate  than  could  be 
lawfully  got ;  and  that  he  had  gotten  the  grant  of  several  of  the  crown  lands, 
contrary  to  his  duty. 

18.  ^^  That  he  advised  and  affected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
king,  for  less  money  than  the  ammunition,  artillery,  and  stores  were  worth. 

13.  "  That  he  had  caused  the  king's  letters  unaer  the  great  seal,  to  one 
Dr.  Crowther,  to  be  altered,  and  the  enrolment  thereof  to  be  rased. 

li.  "  That  he  had,  in  an  arbitrary  way,  examined  and  drawn  into  question 
divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  concerning  their  lands  and  properties,  and 
determined  thereof  at  the  council-table,  and  stopped  the  proceedmgs  at  law, 
and  threatened  some  that  pleaded  the  statute  of  17  Car. 

15,  '^  That  he  was  a  principal  author  of  that  fatal  counsel  of  dividing  the 
fleet,  in  June  1666."— p.  850. 

As  to  those  of  the  heads  of  charge  which  are  not  contained  in  Mr. 
Ellis's  inquiries,  we  shall  say  nothing ;  but  there  is  one  of  them  which 
is  rather  a  piece  of  presumptive  evidence  than  an  article  of  charge— 
the  accumulation  of  an  estate  beyond  his  honest  opportunities ;  vrhich> 
if  valid,  would  be  more  important  in  proof  of  corruption,  than  all  the 
rest  taken  together ;  and  which,  if  found  to  fail,  would  carry  away  in 
its  failure,  many  of  the  presumptions  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  raised  upon 
the  gossip  of  contemporaries.  The  following  is  the  answer  of  the 
chancellor  himself  on  this  head,  in  the  address  which  he  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  of  which,  as  of  every 
other  defence,  or  explanation  by  Clarendon,  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  have 
not  the  least  knowledge  : — 

"  Concerning  my  estate,  your  lordships  will  not  believe,  that  after  malice 
and  envy  hath  been  so  inquisitive,  and  is  so  sharpsighted,  I  will  offer  any 
thing  to  your  lordships  but  what  is  exactly  true.  And  I  do  assure  your 
lordships,  in  the  first  place,  that,  excepting  from  the  king*s  bounty,  I  nave 
never  received  or  taken  one  penny,  but  what  was  generally  understood  to  be 
the  just  and  lawful  perquisites  of  my  office,  by  the  constant  practice  of  the 
best  times,  which  I  did  in  my  own  judgment  conceive  to  be  that  of  my  Lord 
Coventry,  and  my  Lord  EUesmere,  the  practice  of  which  I  constantly 
observed ;  although  the  office  in  both  their  times  was  lawfully  worth  double 
to  what  it  was  to  me,  and  I  believe  now  is. 

*'  That  all  the  courtesies  and  favours  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  king,  for  other  persons,  in  church  or  st^te,  or  in  Westminster  Hall, 
have  never  been  worth  me  five  pounds :  so  that  your  lordships  may  be  con- 
fident I  am  as  innocent  from  corruption,  as  from  any  disloyal  thought ;  which, 
after  near  thirty  years'  service  of  the  crown  in  some  difficulties  and  distresses, 
I  did  never  suspect  would  have  been  objected  to  m  my  age. 

"  That  I  am  at  present  indebted  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  for  which  I  pay  interest ;  the  particulars  whereof  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  to  your  lordships,  and  for  which  I  have  assigned  lands  and  leases  to  be 
sold,  though  at  present  nobody  will  buy  or  sell  with  me.  That  I  am  so  far 
from  having  money,  that  from  the  time  the  seal  was  taken  from  me,  I  have 
lived  upon  the  coining  some  small  parcels  of  plate,  which  have  sustained  me 
and  my  family,  all  my  rents  being  withheld  nrom  me. 

"  That  my  estate,  my  debts  being  paid,  will  not  yield  me  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  myself,  and  providing  for  two  young 
children,  who  have  nothing :  and  that  all  I  have  is  not  worth  what  the  king, 
in  his  bounty,  bestowed  upon  me;  his  majesty  having,  out  of  his  roy^ 
bounty,  within  a  few  months  of  his  coming  into  England,  at  one  time  bestowed 
upon  me  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  without  the  least  motion 
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cr  imaginatioii  of  mine :  and  shortly  after  another  sum  of  moner^  ftinffn*it»ffg 
to  six  thousand  pounds^  or  thereabouts^  out  of  Ireland^  whidi  ought  to 
have  amounted  to  a  much  greater  proportion^  and  of  which  I  never  neard 
word^  till  notice  was  given  me  by  th«  £arl  of  Orrery^  that  there  was  su(^  a 
sum  of  money  for  me.  His  majesty  likemse  assigned  me^  after  the  first  year 
of  his  return^  an  annual  supply  towards  my  support ;  which  did  but  defray 
my  expenses^  the  certain  profits  of  my  office  not  amounting  to  above  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year^  or  thereabouts,  and  the  perquisites  not  very  con* 
siderable,  and  very  uncertain :  so  that  the  said  several  sums  of  money^  and 
some  parcels  of  land^  his  majesty  bestowed  upon  me,  are  worth  more  than  all 
I  have  amounts  to :  so  far  I  am  from  advancing  my  estate  by  any  indirect 
means.  And  though  this  bounty  of  his  Majesty  hath  very  far  exceeded  my 
merit  or  my  expectation ;  yet  some  others  have  been  as  fortunate,  at  least  in 
the  same  bounty,  who  had  as  small  pretences  to  it,  and  have  no  great  reason 
to  envy  my  good  fortune." — p.  873. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  of  this  address,  that  as  it  was  of  a 
nature  very  much  calculated  to  inflame  the  anger  of  his  enemies,  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  it,  must  be  taken, 
in  some  degree,  in  favour  of  Clarendon.  His  address  was  burned  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  hangman,  but  never  answered. 

The  fact,  however,  we  believe,  will  not  now  be  disputed,  that  he  had 
not  a  great  estate.  The  splendid  house  which  he  had  improvidently 
built,  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  "  whoever  considers,"  as  he 
himself  observes,  that  '*  the  first  year  after  the  king's  return  yielded, 
justly,  more  profit  to  the  great  seal  than  he  ever  received  in  all  the 
years  following,'*  whoever  knows,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  income 
of  the  office  of  chancellor,  there  must  have  been,  in  the  first  year  after 
the  restoration,  vast  lawful  profit  from  the  fees  for  affixing  the  *great 
seal  to  all  sorts  of  instruments,  "  will  believe,  that  bis  fault  was  greater 
in  having  no  better  an  estate,  than  that  what  he  had  was  gotten  by 
corruption."  But  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  not  had 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  nor  of  any  other  that 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  he  finds  difficulties  where  any  one  well  instructed  may  seek 
them  in  vain. 

A  singular  instance  of  his  want  of  research  and  apprehension,  appears 
in  his  remarks  on  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  especially  on  the  account  of 
it,  which  appears  in  the  letters  of  D'Estrades.  He  observes,  that  without 
the  supposition  <^  that  a  portion  of  the  money  which  the  sale  produced, 
was  to  fall  by  agreement  to  his  share :  the  sale  of  that  place  by  him, 
is  an  enigma  which  wants  a  key  ;'*  because,  he  observes,  "  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Clarendon,  though  a  man  undoubtedly  of  great 
abilities,  was  so  much  before  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  before 
the  able  and  experienced  Cromwell  in  the  science  of  politics,  as  to  see 
through  the  specious  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  Dunkirk." 

We  really  must  again  return  to  the  supposition,  that  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  Clarendon's  own  account  of  the  matter ;  in 
▼hich  he  will  find,  that  the  expense  of  the  garrisons  of  Dunkirk, 
Tangier,  Bombay,  and  Jamaica-^none  of  which  had  been  known  to 
the  crown  in  former  times — pressed  heavily  on  the  treasury ;  and  that 
this  worthless  place  of  Dunkirk  alone,  cost  to  maintain  it  120,000/. 
yearly ;  that  the  fortifications  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  most 
expensive  to  maintain ;  (and  this  appears  from  D'Estrades's  corres- 
Sjbpx.  1827.  I) 
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eiiiiM,  it  #ftti  16  #eak  tdwlttds  thd  land,  that  it  required  as  many  men  t<> 
dfeflfefid  It^  as  thd  ILnny  should  consist  of  that  hesieged  it ;  that  it  had 
tieen  takeb  &nd  retaken  many  times,  without  ever  having  held  out 
long,  though  there  was  always  an  army  at  no  great  distance  to  relieve 
it  (  that  the  possession  of  it  had  heen  claimed  hy  Spain,  to  whom  it  of 
rifht  belonged,  And  would  prohahly  give  occasion  to  war  by  that 
fdwer,  against  the  party  by  whom  it  might  be  held, 

Whatevei^  may  have  been  the  atate  of  Clarendon's  political  know* 
tedgd,  he  can  scarcely  have  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
topense  of  maintaining  a  garrison  like  Dunkirk,  to  be  surrendered  to 
tiie  first  army  that  appeared  before  it,  could  not  be  profitable.  If  he 
originated  the  idea  of  the  sale,  it  is  creditable  to  it.  He  himself  says, 
that  the  idea  took  its  rise  with  the  lord  treasurer  (Southampton). 
The  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary,  which  Mr.  Ellis  brings  from  the 
letters  of  D'Estrades,  is  quite  inconclusive ;  but  these  letters,  fairly 
considered  on  the  whole,  and  not  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Ellis 
dontrives  to  delude  himself,  by  scattered  passages^  are  perfectly 
conclusive  in  negativing  the  charge  against  the  chancellor,  of  corrup- 
tion in  this  particular  ;  though  if  Mr.  Ellis  had  founded  on  them  the 
charge  of  driving  a  very  hard  and  Jewish  bargain,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  it. 

Clarendon  seems  to  have  managed  the  confidential  conferences  on 
the  matter,  and  with  a  degree  of  duplicity  which  nothing  but  the 
usage  of  these  transactions  can  excuse.  While  he  professed  the 
Utmost  desire,  on  his  own  part,  and  the  part  of  his  master,  to  do 
the  King  of  France  a  great  kindness,  he  magnified  grossly  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  opposed  to  the  transaction,  which  would  render  it 
impossible  to  part  with  Dunkirk,  except  for  a  great  sum.  Every  body, 
he  vowed,  was  against  it — Lord  Southampton,  Monk,  Sandwich — 
they  were  only  to  be  induced  to  consent  by  the  consideration  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  it  would  bring  to  the  king — as  for  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it,  the  parliament  would  gladly  take  that  off 
their  hands:* — the  Spaniards  too,  would  give  vast  sums  for  it;  so 
would  the  Dutch :  however,  for  himself,  the  king,  and  tlie  Duke  of 
York,  they  were  most  earnest  to  sell  it  to  Louis,  from  the  enormous 
friendship  they  bore  him, — so  he  would  only  make  them  a  handsome 
offer ;  otherwise  the  thing  was  quite  impossible. 

By  these  chapman-like  arts,  it  is  plain,  from  D'Estrades's  letters,  that 
the  chancellor  Contrived  to  screw  up  the  price,  from  two  to  five  millions 
of  livres ;  and  it  is  established,  that  he  actually  obtained  the  very  last 
ItVre  which  D'Estrades  was  authorised  to  offer.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  he  could  not  have  taken  a  bribe  from  France,  for  some  hint  of  it 
would  have  appeared  in  the  letters  ;  and  it  is  also  clear,  that  he  could 
have  had  no  greater  facility  in  appropriating  any  of  the  sums  received 
from  the  sale,  than  for  embezzling  any  other  monies  of  the  crown ;  as 
the  lord  treasurer,  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  was  one  of  the 
negotiators  to  the  treaty,  and  the  money  must  have  been  accounted 

for  to  him. 
The  manner  in  wUch  Mr.  Ellis  reads  a  passage  of  one  of  D'Sstrades's 


*  This  assertion,  like  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Ellis  takes  au  pied  d»  ta  Itttit. 
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Itttera,  is  a  singular  instatice  of  the  infettn^h'  in  vrhich  a  rdkn,  poM^nM 
with  one  idea,  may  twist  er^ry  extitessfon  to  the  support  of  It.    tic 
translates  a  passage  of  IVEstrades.  in  which  the  negotiator  says,  that ' 
Clarendon  had  told  him,  that  **  Monk,  the  lotd  treasurer^  and  the 
Barl  of  Sandwich,  were  still  to  be  managed,  whom  he  eodld  not  hope 
to  gain,  but  by  the  great  sums  which  would  accrue  to  the  king  ;*'*-and 
he  adds,  in  a  note,  «  What  a  scene  of  corruption  in  the  English 
goYernment  does  this  open  to  us,  if  true?    and  if  not,  how  dis- 
graceful to  the  chancellor  thus  to  calumniate  his  colleagues  i    Was 
the  *  virtuous  Southampton,'  (the  lord  treasurer,)  as  here   alleged, 
susceptible  of  bribery?   or  did  the  chancellor  judge   of  others  by 
himself,   and  intend   to    appropriate   the  share  of  his   less   venal 
brethren  !  *' 

The  passage  in  D'Estrades  is  as  follows  :-*-'<  A  tout  cela  le  Chancel^r 
ajoftta,  que  la  pens6e  de  ce  Traitfe  ^toit  venue  de  lui ;  qu'il  ne  ^ 
d^gmsoit  point  que  la  n6cessit6  des  affkires  d'Angleterre  la  lul  av6i^* 
donate,  mais  qu'elle  ne  pouvoit  Fobliger  k  faire  un  m6chant  march6  ^ 
qn'i]  6toit  senl  dans  ce  sentiment  avec  le  Roi  et  Monsieur  le  Due 
dHTork,  et  qu'il  avoit  encore  k  manager  Monk,  le  Grand  Tresorier,  et 
Sandwich,  lesquels  il  ne  pouvoit  esperer  de  gagner  que  par  les  grands 
deniers  qui  en  reviendroient  au  Roi."  *  It  is,  of  course,  superfluous 
to  say,  that  the  obvious  'meaning  of  this  is — that  the  state  wanted 
money,  which  had  made  him  think  of  selling  Dunkirk  ;  that  he  would 
not,  however,  on  that  account,  consent  to  a  bad  bargain,  especially  as 
his  colleagues  were  against  the  transaction,  and  only  to  be  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  idea  of  the  great  sums  which  would  accrue  to  the  treasury ; 
bat  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest 
of  the  correspondence  to  justify  any  other  than  this  plain  interpretation, 
which  renders  it  marvellous  that  Mr.  Ellis  could  find  in  it  **  his 
scene  of  corruption."  There  is  not,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  of  D'Estrades 
letters  a  syllable  to  suggest  the  idea  of  bribery-— every  thing,  on  the 
contrary,  to  prove  great  industry  and  zeal  for  the  public  service  on 
the  part  of  Clarendon. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
tiation, as  well  from  personal  motives,  as  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
high  price,  he  pretended  much  greater  difficulties  with  his  colleagues 
than  he  found.  The  whole  of  his  writings  would  lead  us  to  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  not  incapable  of  solemn  imposture ;  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  court,  founded  in  its  notions  of  its  own  interest, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  a  most  important  instance,  by 
reconciling  the  queen  mother  to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Hyde  with  the 
Duke  of  York.  But  the  courtiership,  which  may  have  led  him  to 
pretend  that  he  was  making  great  efforts  where  he  was  making  none,  is 
different  from  the  grovelling  corruption  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  accuses  him. 

To  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  Mr.  Ellis*s  book,  would  require 
a  larger  space  than  his  own  work ;  and  we  should  have  even  then 
merely  shown^  not  what  Clarendon's  character  was,  but  what  it  was 
Dot.  We  have  written  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  Mr.  Ellis  is, 
IB  the  present  state  of  his  knowledge,  unfit  for  the  work  he  has  under* 
taken.    He  has,  in  fact,  some  gossiping  acquaintance  with  history 
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and  literature,  but  not  knowledge  enough  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes,  to  estimate  a  character  justly,  or  even  to  judge  of  a  fact 
correctly. 

The  bigotry  and  animosity  of  Clarendon  towards  the  sectaries, 
Mr.  Ellis  has,  perhaps,  not  overstated ;  but  in  a  philosophical  and  fair 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  Clarendon  the  question  would  be  asked, 
How  far  in  respect  of  his  bigotry  he  excelled  those  against  whom  he 
directed  his  detestable  persecutions  ? — How  far  he  was  was  worse  than 
the  good  men  of  his  own  age  ?  being  happily  much  worse  than  the  worst 
of  ours. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  the  most  penetrating  discernment 
of  human  character,  and  the  most  comprehensive  judgment  of  human 
affairs ;  and  altogether  of  signal  powers  of  mind,  highly  cultivated  by 
study,  by  reflection,  and  by  active  life ;  combined  with  as  narrow  and 
exclusive  feelings  of  patriotism  and  partisanship,  as  were  even  found 
In  union  with  such  great  abilities.  He  hated  Scotchmen,  hated  and 
despised  Irishmen  \*  and  all  other  nations  were  almost  out  of  the  pale 
of  his  regard.    For  his  own  countrymen,  though  he  was  always  ready  to 

« 

*  There  are  many  amuaing  instances  in  his  writings  of  those  feelings;  which  ho 
carries  so  far  as  even  to  insinuate  against  the  Scotch,  a  vice  which  is  certainly  not 
fairly  to  he  laid  to  their  charge  as  a  nation—- cowardice — ex.  gr. 

"  From  this  infamous  defeat  at  Newbum,  to  the  last  entire  conquest  of  Scotland  by 
Cromwell,  the  Scots  army  scarce  performed  one  signal  action  against  the  English,  but 
were  q]ways  beaten  by  great  inequality  of  numbers  as  oft  as  they  encountered, — if  they 
were  not  supported  by  English  troops." — History,  vol.  1,  p.  83,  fol.  ed. 

"  Thus  this  whole  army,  (the  Scotch  army  under  Buke  Hamilton,)  was  routed  and 
defeated;  more  killed  out  of  contempt  than  that  they  deserved  it  by  any  opposition." 
.....  «  All  this  gxeat  victory  was  got  by  Cromwell,  with  an  army  amounting  to 
a  third  part  of  the  Scots  in  number ;  if  they  had  been  altogether,  and  it  was  not 
diminished,  half  a  hundred  in  obtaining  this  victory,  after  the  English  forces  under 
lAogdale,  had  been  defeated." — Vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

"  The  Scots  found  they  were  not  upon  so  clear  a  chase  as  they  imagined,  and  placed 
themselves  again  upon  such  a  side  of  a  hill  as  they  believed  the  ]&iglish  would  not 
have  courage  to  attack  them  there. — But  Cromwell  knew  them  too  weU  to  fear  them 
upon  any  |round,"  &c. — Vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

"  The  King  having  observed  David  Lesley,  (general  of  the  Scots),  throughout  the 
march  sad  and  melancholy,  and  at  that  time  when  the  enemy  retired,  and  plainly  in  a 
quicker  pace  than  a  good  retreat  used  to  be  made,  slow  in  giving  orders,  aod  residing  by 
himself;  his  majesty  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  with  great  alacrity,  how  he  could  be 
80  sad,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  so  brave  an  army?  (which  he  said  looked  well  that 
day,)  and  demanded  of  him  how  he  liked  them?  To  which  David  Lesley  answered 
him  in  his  ear,  being  at  some  distance  from  any  other,'  that  he  was  melancholy  indeed, 
lor  he  well  knew  that  army,  how  well  soever  it  looked,  would  not  fight.'  " — Vol.  ii. 
p.  233. 

The  withdrawing  of  the  garrisons  after  the  Restoration,  gives  occasion  to  this  remark : 

'*  It  was  very  notorious  that  the  people  generally  throughout  England,  a  few  London 
Presbyterians  excepted,  were  marvellously  pleased  to  see  the  Scots  so  admirably  chas- 
tised aud  yoked ;  nor  had  Cromwell  ever  done  an  act  that  more  reconciled  the 
al^ctions  of  tlie  English  to  him,  than  his  most  rigorous  treatment  of  that  nation." — 
Continuation  of  his  Life,  p.  213. 

For  the  Irish*— '*  If  this  sottish  people  had  not,  without  any  provocation  but  of 
their  own  foUy  and  barbarity,"  &c. — History,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.  —  **  When  they  saw 
that  they  would  not  make  war  but  were  beaten  as  often  as  they  encountered,  yet 
they  would  not  make  peace."  *'  This  miserable  people,  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  tlieir 
p^ud  conquerors,"  &c. — Ibid* — "  There  is  not  an  account  in  history,  of  any  nation, 
the  Jews  only  excepted,  that  was  ever  reduced  to  a  more  complete  misery  than  the 
Irish  were  at  this  time.  And  all  this  was  the  more  extraordinary,  in  Uiat  it  was 
without  the  pity  of  any,  all  the  world  looking  upon  them  as  deserviog  the  fate  they 
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extol  their  courage  and  abilities,  when  he  saw  those  qualities  in  them, 
he  never  looked  on  them  with  any  complacency >  unless  they  were  en- 
listed in  defence  of  the  church  and  state,  as  they  existed  in  '^  the  best 
times.'*  England  was  the  best  of  all  countries,  Englishmen  the  best  of 
aU  people  ;  and  the  best  period  of  the  people  and  the  country  was  the 
time  of  his  youth,  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I.  from  which,  in  his 
imagination,  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the  devices  of  knavish  fanatics. 
For  his  patriotism,  many  Englishmen,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  pardon 
his  bigotry. 

Candidly  to  appreciate  the  character  and  the  motives  of  the  man, 
we  should  read  his  account  of  England  for  the  twelve  years  before  the 
Long  Parliament,  Q*  when  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  felicity,  that  any  people  in  any  age,  for  so 
long  a  time  together,  had  been  blessed  with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  Christendom,")  and  his.  lamenting  over  the 
change  which  he  found  in  the  people  on  the  Restoration. 

''  In  a  word,  the  nation  was  corrupted  from  that  integrity,  goodnature,  and 
generosity  that  had  been  peculiar  to  it,  and  for  which  it  had  been  signal  and 
celebrated  throughout  the  world ;  in  the  room  whereof,  the  vilest  craft  and 
dissembling  had  succeeded.    The  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  which  is  the 

2uintessence  of  justice  and  compassion — the  very  mention  of  goodnature,  was 
lughed  at,  and  looked  upon  as  the  mark  and  character  of  a  fool ;  and  a  rough- 
ness of  manners,  or  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty,  was  affected.  In  the  pEice 
of  generosity  a  vile  and  sordid  love  of  money  was  entertained  as  the  truest 
wisdom,  and  any  thing  lawful  that  would  contribute  towards  being  rich. 
There  was  a  total  decay,  or  rather  final  expiration  of  all  friendship  ;  and  to 
dissuade  a  man  from  an^^  thing  he  affected,  or  to  reprove  him  for  any  thing  he 
had  done  amiss,  or  to  advise  him  to  do  any  thing  he  had  no  mind,  was  thought 
an  impertinence  unworthy  of  a  wise  man,  and  received  with  reproach  and 
contempt.  These  dilapidations  and  ruins  of  the  ancient  candour  and  disci- 
pline were  not  taken  enough  to  heart,  and  repaired  with  that  early  care  and 
severity,  that  they  might  have  been,  for  they  were  not  then  incorrigible." — 
Cowtiwuation  of  his  L^i,  p.  92, 

It  is  evident  that  he  reproaches  himself,  and  that  too  in  solitude  and 
retirement,  and  after  his  disgrace,  that  he  had  been  too  lenient ;  not 
that  he  had  been  too  cruel — in  eradicating  those  changes  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  state  and  the  people.  That  his  cruelty  arose 
from  an  absurd  miscalculation  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  opinions 
and  consciences  of  men,  and  an  undue  estimate  of  what  men  should 
deem  permitted  or  forbidden  to  themselves  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
opinions,  we  admit.  That  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  passionate 
patriotism,  a  regard  to  what  he  considered  the  interests  of  England, 
and  with  a  purity  and  dignity  of  character  equal  to  that  found  in  most 
statesmen,  it  will  need  a  much  profounder  inquirer  than  Mr.  Ellis  to 
satisfy  us.  But  he  forms  a  memorable  instance  that  no  talents  and  no 
intentions  will  prevent  a  man  from  being  mischievous  and  tyrannical, 
who,  by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  a  sect  or  party,  and  by  a  habit  of 
angry  animosity  to  those  who  differ  from  him,  confirms  himself  in  the 
idea,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deny  men  the  same  freedom  of  choice  which  he 
exercises  for  himself. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  HARDY  VAUX, 

Memi^rs  of  Janes  Hardv  Vauxi  a  Swindler  and  Thief,  and  now  transported  to  New 
South  Wales  for  the  second  Time,  and  for  life.  Written  by  Himself.  Second  Edition, 
l^mo.    London.    Hunt  and  Clarke.    1827. 

The  gentleman  who  thus  candidly  explains  the  nature  of  his  calling 
jo  his  title  page,  is  a  person  of  respectable  birth  and  tolerable  educa- 
tion. His  grandfather,  a  retired  attorney,  distinguished  him  by  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  kindness  and  persevering  affection :  and  during  the 
early  years  of  his  grandson,  by  excessive  indulgence  probably  produced, 
or  fostered,  the  volatility  of  his  temperament ;  for  this  is  the  phrase  by 
which  i^le  people,  who  hate  regular  labour  of  any  kind,  love  to  de- 
signate their  impatience  of  application.  It  occurred  to  the  youthful 
{lardy  Vaux  that  going  to  sea  must  be  a  fine  roaming  life,  full  of  idle- 
ness and  novelty ;  and  as  it  was  a  project  displeasing  to  his  protector,  it 
was  of  course  the  more  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  grandpapa's 
pet.  Means  were  found,  however,  to  dissuade  the  boy  out  o£  his 
scheme,  and  after  spending  some  years  at  school,  he  made  his  first 
entry  into  the  world  as  apprentice  to  an  eminent  linen-draper  in  Liver- 
pool. The  auto-biographer  maintains  that  he  spent  a  whole  month  in 
this  house  without  committing  a  fault:  he  was  only  seduced  into  ir- 
regularity by  his  friend  and  bed-fellow,  one  King.  At  length  the  force 
of  bad  example  naturally  leads  him  to  pay  some  debts  of  honour  con- 
tracted at  a  cock  fight,  with  money  which  he  had  received  for  his  mas- 
ter, in  payment  of  a  bill.  This  mode  of  supplying  himself  with  pocket- 
money  was  found  equally  facile  and  agreeable,  and  it  was  only  put  a 
stop  to  by  James  Hardy  Vaux  being  suddenly  sent  home  to  his  grandfa- 
ther. The  linen-draper,  in  writing  concerning  the  boy,  could  not,  or 
would  not,  allege  precise  charges  of  peculation  against  him,  but 
simply  accused  him  of  irregular  conduct ;  regretting  the  circumstance 
on  account  of  the  youth's  "  smartness  and  activity,"  which  he  declared 
to  be  truly  wonderful.  Here  was  a  sufficient  stock-in-trade  for  any 
"  thief  or  swindler"— dishonesty,  smartness,  and  activity.  His  course 
was  now  manifestly  clear :  the  first  step  was  awfully  ominous  of  the 
last.  With  the  qualifications  just  mentioned,  he  prevails  upou  his 
grandfather  to  let  him  visit  Loudon,  where  he  entered  an  attorney's 
office  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  writing  clerk.  His  father  at  this  time  kept 
a  hatter's  shop  in  Holborn:  but  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  vanity 
of  the  young  gentleman  held  out  inducements  for  him  to  make  his 
father's  house  a  place  of  residence  or  resort. 

"  As  I  had  no  motives  of  afi^ction  to  attract  me  to  my  father's  house,  I  de- 
termined on  becoming  master  of  my  own  conduct,  and  accordingly  took  a 
neat  private  lodging,  and  regulated  my  mode  of  life  conformably  to  the  state 
of  my  finances.  I  breakfasted  at  home,  dined  at  a  tavern  or  genteel  eating- 
house,  and  in  the  evening  took  my  tea  and  read  the  papers  at  a  coffee-house ; 
after  which  I  sometimes  passed  the  night  in  reading  at  home,  but  most  com- 
monly went  to  one  of  the  theatres  at  half-price,  wtere  I  gratified  my  violent 
passion  for  the  drama,  which  at  once  improved  my  understanding  and  amused 
my  mind." — p.  19. 

To  the  improving  influence  of  the  acted  drama  upon  his  mind,  he 
joined  another  congenial  study.  His  tastes  led  him  to  the  niceties  of 
the  criminal  law :  so  that  the  practice  of  an  attorney's  ofiice  \^as  joined 
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with  the  pvUio  filMtfttres  qf  th^  t^^eatre  ftB4  tM  4m«9tfie  StiMly  of 
Bora's  Jastice: — r 

''  A^  the  busmess  of  our  office  w^  of  »  various  na^e,  I  soon  gained  peat 
experience  in  the  different  branches  of  common  law  apd  conveyancing:  I  be- 
came by  pr^eticej  an  expert  and  correct  copyist ;  and  I  deli^t^  much  hi 
studying  the  most  approved  law  books^  reading  reports  of  cases^  &c.  I  became 
familiar  with  Burn's  Justice^  and  soon  gained  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of 
the  criminal  l^w^  and  of  those  minute  points^  Qf  which  ap  able  counsel  or  at- 
fbmey  can  avail  himself^  in  order  to  rescue  a  client  &om  the  claws  of  justice, 
howsoever  glaring  and  palpable  his  guilt  may  be." — ^pp.  19,  SO. 

These  various  pursuits,  he  adds,  continued  to  be  his  Aivourite 
amusemeDts  through  life :  books,  to  '^  a  ma4  of  his  disposition,'^  as  he 
phrases  it,  he  has  always  considere4  the  most  v^luahle  prpperty  he 
can  possess. 

Being  turned  out  of  the  attorney's  office  for  irregular  conduct,  he 
looked  out  for  a  place  of  less  restraint ;  and  engaged  himself  as  as- 
sistant iu  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Key  and  Sons,  wholesale  stationers, 
ID  Abchurch-lane.  Here  he  did  not  stay  long ;  "  confinement  at  the 
east-eod  of  the  town  prevented  him  from  associating  with  his  old 
acquaiutances." 

During  the  last  ten  mouths  he  had  been  in  London,  **  as  he  was 
frequently  pushed  for  money,"  he  availed  himself  of  "  a  genteel  appear- 
ance and  pretty  good  address,"  and  procured  goods  from  various 
tradesmen  upon  credit,  "  without  much  concern  as  to  the  day  of  pay- 
ment.'* But  see  how  far  a  little  knowledge  of  the  law  will  go  in  ac- 
complishing a  thief  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  important  functions  : 
"  Taking  care,  however,  always  to  procure  a  bill  of  parcels  with  the 
articles,  which  precluded  a  charge  of  fraud  to  me,  Ipft  the  matter  at 
worst,  but  a  debt  contracted,  for  which  being  a  minor,  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  arrested." 

A  person  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Vaux,  could  not  long  be  destitute  of 
a  situation:  he  returned  to  the  law,  "for  which  he  still  retained  a 
partiality,"  and  obtained  an  increased  salary ;  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  saitlsfy  a  gentleman  of  ^*  his  disposition." 

*'  I  was  still  frequently  reduced  to  pecuniary  straits,  and  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  various  expedients,,  known  only  to  men  of  the  town,  for  my 
support :  some  of  them,  indeed,  were  bordering  on  dishonesty,  and^  none  of 
them  very  honourable.  But  to  describe  them  individus^ly  is  impossible,  and 
a  man  *  who  lives  by  his  wits,'  as  the  phrase  is,  will  assure  you,  if  called  to 
account^  that  he  really  could  not  for  his  life  tdl  by  what  distinct  means  he 
makes  out  a  living." — ^p.  22. 

Still  sticking  to  the  law,  he  found  he  could  make  more  money  by 
working  for  a  law  stationer  "  by  the  piece  ;"  the  favourite  mode  of  all 
irregular  geniuses,  who  detest  stated  hours.  His  exertions  were,  as 
usual,  relieved  by  pleasures  of  a  philosophical  description.  At  the 
present  point  of  his  career,  he  used  to  philosophize  at  the  Blue  Lion, 
in  Gray's  Inn-lane ;  where,  surrounded  "  by  thieves  and  sharpers," 
he  would  sit,  as  he  says,  "  enveloped  in  smoke,"  and  reflect  on  the 
diversity  of  human  character : — 

'*  As  I  now  wrote  uncommonly  fast,  I  quitted  the  station  of  a  weekly  elerfc 
Wi  9htllQ^  writings  tfi  9opy  by  A^  sheet,  ftoin  the  law  6t«tt9ner|^  hy  wWch 
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I  could  earn  considerably  more  money ;  and  in  this  employment  I  continued 
to  labour  diligently  for  several  hours  every  day^  and  sometimes  half  the  night. 
"  When  I  nad  a  mind  to  relax  from  this  occupation,  and  particularly  if  m  v 
finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  I  frequently  resorted  to  the  Blue  Lion,  in  Gray  s 
Inn-lane,  a  house  noted  for  selling  fine  ale,  and  crowded  every  night  witn  a 
motley  assemblase  of  visitors,  among  whom  were  many  thieves,  sharpers,  and 
other  desperate  characters,  with  their  doxies.  I  was  introduced  to  this  house 
(from  which  hundreds  of  young  persons  may  date  their  ruin)  by  a  fellow- 
clerk,  who  appeored  to  have  a  personal  intimacy  with  most  of  these  obnoxions 
persons ;  however,  though  I  listened  eagerly  to  their  conversation,  (part  of 
which  was  then  unintelligible  to  me,)  anob  fancied  them  people  of  uncommon 
spirit,  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  depraved  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  but 
sat  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  enveloped  in  smoke,  ruminating  like  a  philo- 
sopher on  tne  various  characters  who  tread  the  great  stage  of  life,  and  felt  a 
sort  of  secret  presentiment  that  I  was  myself  born  to  undergo  a  more  than 
common  share  of  vicissitudes  and  disappointments." — ^p.  S3. 

At  the  Blue  Lion  Mr.  Vaux  had  the  happiness  to  fall  in  with  a 
young  man  with  whose  society  he  was  much  pleased.  They  confided  the 
state  of  their  respective  affairs  to  each  other's  faithful  bosoms ;  and 
after  ascertaining  that  both  were  reduced  to  their  last  shift,  they 
determined  upon  an  expedition  to  Portsmouth.  They  reckoned 
their  cash,  after  every  thing  had  been  reduced  to  currency,  and 
calculated  that  they  had  money  enough  to  carry  them  on  foot  to 
Portsmouth.  They  had  not,  however,  got  farther  than  the  Eight 
Bells,  at  Kingston,  when  they  began  to  carouse  in  a  manner  very  dis- 
proportionate to  their  resources,  and  it  turned  out  that  their  bill  ex- 
ceeded their  stock  of  cash  by  four  shillings.  In  this  dilemma  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  the  fruitful  mind  of  Mr.  Vaux.  He  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  forthwith  indited  a  petition,  which,  though 
since  that  time,  for  he  boasts  the  invention,  petitions  have  become 
common,  has  never  been  exceeded  for  force,  terseness,  and  brevity. 
With  this  production,  he  sallied  out,  and  immediately  waited  on  the 
Mayor,  a  grocer ;  but  his  worship  declared  he  never  sanctioned  such 
applications,  and  desired  him  to  go  about  his  business : — 

"  1  however  took  the  liberty  of  subscribing  his  name  to  my  memorial,  by 
way  of  sanction,  and  gave  his  charitv  credit  for  a  donation  of  five  shillings. 
Young  as  I  was  at  that  time,  I  well  knew  that  example  in  matters  of  this 
kind  goes  a  great  way ;  and  that  many  persons,  without  a  grain  of  Christian 
benevolence  in  their  composition,  will  give  liberally  from  motives  of  ostenta- 
tion, when  they  see  that  their  neighbours  have  already  contributed,  and  that 
their  own  names  and  donations  will  also  be  made  public.  I  experienced  the 
truth  of  this  notion,  for  I  was  successful  in  almost  every  application  I  after- 
terwards  made." — ^p.  26. 

As  he  was  returning  laden  with  his  spoils,  he  mistook  his  way,  and 
accidentally  got  into  the  grounds  of  a  house  inhabited  by  a  person  of 
distinction:  without  encountering  the  fierceness  of  an  enormous  dog 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  his  escape,  when  he  came  to  a 
window  looking  over  the  lawn  where  he  saw  a  "  numerous  and  splendid 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  dinner."  The  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
venture shall  be  told  in  Vaux's  own  words :  it  will  enable  the  reader 
to  appreciate  that  address,  or  in  other  words,  that  impudence  which 
distinguishes  great  men  from  small : —    . 

**  Having  considered  a  moment^  I  determined  on  a  very  bold  step,  as  I  saw 
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no  altemadye  but  remaining  all  night  in  the  Open  air^  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  Taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  company's  con- 
versation, I  tapped  with  my  finger  at  the  window^  and  immediately  the  whole 
party  was  struck  with  wonder.  In  the  midst  of  their  surprise  I  repeated  my 
Knocks  and  then^  after  several  voices  exclaiming  ^  Good  God  !  there  is  cer- 
tainly somebody  at  the  window.'  &c.  a  gentleman  rose  from  the  table>  and 
advandng  towards  me^  opened  first  the  shutters^  and  then  the  window  itself^ 
which  might  in  fact,  be  called  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  and  these  being  thrown 
back^  I  walked  in  with  the  most  respectful  air  I  could  assume^  and  presented 
myself  to  the  astonished  company.  Having  bowed  twice  or  thrice^  and  given 
time  for  their  alarm  to  subside^  1  began  to  make  my  speech. 

Apologizing  for  my  presumptuous  intrusion^  I  stated  in  a  concise  manner 
the  fright  I  had  endured  from  the  dog,  my  embarrassment  at  not  being  able 
to  find  means  of  egress  from  the  pleasure-ground^  and  my  having  con- 
sequently taken  the  liberty  of  knocking  at  the  window.  I  then  presented  my 
memorial,  which  was  reaa  in  turn  by  most  of  the  company,  each  of  whom 
surveyed  me  with  evident  surprise.  Having  answered  such  queries  as  they 
thought  proper  to  put  to  me,  I  was  desired  by  the  lady  of  the  house  to  with- 
draw to  me  kitchen  for  a  short  time,  and  a  servant  was  ordered  to  attend  me 
thither.  Here  I  had  my  story  to  repeat  for  the  information  of  the  domestics, 
who  laughed  heartily  at  the  adventure  of  the  dog,  but  afterwards  seriously 
assured  me  that,  had  the  animal  not  been  chained,  or  had  I  approached  within 
his  reach,  he  woidd  inevitably  have  torn  me  to  pieces.  The  parlour  dinner 
being  over,  and  the  dishes  brought  out,  I  was  desired  to  fall  to,  and  being 
really  hungry,  I  wanted  no  pressing,  but  selected  from  a  variety  of  good 
things  on  me  table  a  very  fine  buttock  of  beef,  on  which  substantial  fare  I 
made  a  sumptuous  meal.    There  was  no  scarcity  of  good  malt  liquor,  and 

lady  W very  kindly  sent  me  out  a  pint  of  red  port,  with  a  particular 

injunction  (which  by-the-by  was  unnecessary),  that  I  should  eat  and  drink 
heartily. 

'*  At  length  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  company  in  the  parlour,  and 
her  ladyship  then  expressing  her  concern  for  my  misfortunes,  and  her 
anxious  hope  that  I  should  speedily  find  an  end  to  them,  presented  me  with 
faalf-a-guinea.  The  rest  of  tne  party  also  said  many  handjsome  things,  and 
the  majority  of  them  contributed  to  my  relief.    In  addition  to  these  favours, 

one  of  the  gentlemen,  at  the  particular  request  of  lady  W ,  took  the 

trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  my  behalf  to  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  sup- 
posed to  be  then  lying  at  Portsmouth,  entreating  him  to  give  me  an  appoint- 
ment under  him.  Her  ladyship,  after  obliging  me  to  take  another  glass  of 
wine,  and  repeating  her  sorrow  for  my  distress,  advised  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
prosecuting  my  journey,  ordered  her  servant  to  conduct  me  to  the  door  at 
which  I  had  first  entered  the  premises,  and  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  this 
truly  benevolent  party. 

'*  Returning  to  the  Eight  Bells,  I  imparted  my  adventures  to  my  friend, 
who  was  of  course  much  pleased  at  my  success,  for  I  had  realizedf  between 
four  and  five  pounds.  l'  toxmd  this  begging  scheme  so  productive,  that  I  was 
in  no  hurry  to  pursue  the  Portsmouth  speculation,  and  as  we  were  both 
satisfied  with  our  present  quarters,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  continue  a 
few  days  longer  at  Kingston,  in  which  time  I  proposed  to  follow  up  my 
success  by  making  a  regular  circuit  among  the  mhabitants ;  and  I  in  fact 
determined  to  levy  similar  contributions  in  every  town  which  lay  in  our 
route. — ^p.  28 — 30. 

On  his  return  from  his  second  day^s  excursion  to  his  favourite 
Eight  Bells,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  constables  had  been 
inquiring  for  him :  the  charge  tamed  out  to  be  frivolous,  and  he  was 
discharged  with  an  injunction  to  leave  the  town  instantly ;  an  order  he 
obeyed  for  the  moment.  Finding,  that  "  t^ter  all  the  impediments 
ke  had  met  foith,'  he  was  in  possession  of  five  pounds,  he  determined 
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to  spend  '^  OBe  jovial  night  in  LaQden/'  and  then  true  ta  bi«  fridnd 
and  his  word,  to  join  him  at  Portsmouth.  These  intentions  were  car* 
ried  into  execution — ^not  neglecting  to  levy  another  eontrihution  on 
Kingston,  "  in  spite  of  the  check  he  had  received,'^  in  which  town  he 
once  more  remained  three  days :  and  then  proceeded  hy  easy  stages, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  Portsmouth.  The  manner  of  his  travelling, 
and  his  usual  reception,  are  thus  set  forth  with  a  cool  and  modest 
simplicity,  that  would  he  wonderful  in  a  genius  of  an  inferior  water: 

"  In  the  course  of  this,  as  well  as  my  subsequent  ^eulations  of  the  same 
nature^  I  met  with  various  receptions,  according  to  the  charitable  or  churlish 
dispositions  of  the  people  to  whom  I  applied.  Many  pitied  my  case  and 
cheerfully  relieved  me ;  others  expressed  equal  commisseration,  but  declined 

giving  anything,  either  because  *  they  never  encouraged  beggars/  or  '  they 
ad  poor  enough  of  their  own  to  maintain.'  Some  invited  me  into  their 
parlours,  treated  me  with  excessive  politeness,  and  obliged  me  to  take  refresh- 
ment at  their  own  tables ;  and  where  there  were  any  young  ladieis  in  the 
family^  I  was  an  object  of  particular  solicitude,  and  the-  recital  of  my  misfor- 
tunes drew  many  a  sigh  from  their  tender  bosoms.  Others  desired  me,  like 
the  mayor  of  Kingston,  to  go  about  my  business,  and  hinted  that  I  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  as  a  vagrant.  Sometimes  the  servants  who 
admitted  me  refused  to  present  my  memorial,  declaring  they  had  strict  orders 
fVom  their  masters  or  mistresses  never  to  trouble  them  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  donations  I  commonly  received,  were  from  one  shilling  to  five;  some- 
times, but  rarely  I  was  presented  with  gold,  particularly  at  the  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  all  of  which  laying  withm  a  short  distance  of  the  road 
1  travelled,  I  made  a  point  of  calling  at;  and  for  my  information  on  this 
subject,  I  provided  myself  with  a  comprehensive  book  of  roads,  in  which 
those  objects  are  correctly  laid  down.  Some  truly  charitable  persons,  but 
whose  means  were  limited,  relieved  me  with  sixpence,  and  of  course  I  was 
bound  to  accept  such  a  trifle  with  as  much  appearance  of  thankfulness  as  I 
would  a  larger  sum ;  and  frequently,  when  I  called  at  a  farm-house  by  the 
road -side,  I  have  been  compelled  to  take  some  cold  meat,  or  other  eatables, 
which  I  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  first  more  needy  beggar  I  met  on  my 
way.  It  was  my  custom  in  general,  to  travel  on  foot,  making  short  stages, 
and  putting  up  at  a  good  inn  in  every  town  I  entered,  where  I  Uved  upon  the 
best  during  my  stay,  and  associated  with  London  riders,  and  other  respectable 
guests.  When  tired  of  walking,  I  availed  myself  of  a  passing  stage-coach,  or 
return  post-chaise,  and  my  only  equipage  was  a  spare  shirt,  handkerchief,  &c. 
which,  with  my  book  of  roads,  I  carried  in  a  small  bundle  under  my  arm. — 
p.  30,  31 » 

At  Portsmouth  Mr.  Vaux  again  meets  with  a  legal  situation.  Mr. 
Greetham,  the  judge-advocate  of  the  Admiralty,  and  an  attorney, 
takes  him  as  clerk  :  this  situation  he  loses  not  by  dishonesty,  as  usual, 
but  in  consequence  of  an  unfeecling  joke  played  upon  a  fellow  clerH-*-^ 
a  Dutchman.  After  <'  bilking  the  landlord''  of  his  lodgings,  and  then 
the  landlord  of  an  inn,  where  he  went  in  the  character  of  a  passenger 
waiting  for  an  East  Indian  vessel,  he  left  Portsmouth,  levied  contri- 
butions at  the  different  towns  on  the  road,  and  resumed  his  former  life 
in  London.  Meeting  at  a  tavern  one  day  with  a  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
who  takes  a  liking  to  him,  he  is  recommended  to  enter  the  service  as 
a  midshipman — interest  is  made  with  the  captain,  by  the  surgeon,  and 
Mr.  Vaux's  aged  grandfather  is  once  more  drawn  upon  for  funds,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  assumes  his  majesty's  uniform,  on  board  the  Astrsea,  Captain 
Dacres.  The  frigate  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  soon  learned  that  he  was  out  of  his  element.  The  hard 
duties  of  a  midshipman  were  not  to  hia  taste;  he  had  no  love  to 
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lisk  bis  precieus  Umbs  in  tbfi  sailyarCbi.  Naitber  tbe  bQlsterouBBefls  of 
Us  mates  nor  tbat  of  tbe  elements)  suited  tbe  gentle  disposition  of  tbe 
priTate  tbief  and  subtle  swindler :  so  true  is  it  that  cowardice  gene- 
rally goes  along  with  crime. 

"  Bein^  naturally  of  a  peaceable  turn^  bating  nothing  so  much  as  a  life 
of  dissention,  and  abhorring  tyrannv  of  every  descriptionj  I  now  wished 
myself  emancipated  from  thiis  state  ca  bondage^  as  to  me  it  seemed  :  and  I 
discovered^  when  too  late^  that  '  all  is  not  gold  that  glittersj'  and  tnat  the 
situation  of  a  midshipman  (which  I  had  once  considered  the  summum  bonum 
of  honour  and  happiness)  was  not^  any  more  than  others^  wholly  free  from 
care  and  inquietude.  However^  I  continued  to  weather  the  gale  as  well  as  I 
could ;  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  suffered  patiently 
those  little  mortifications  I  had  not  power  to  avert. — ^p.  S 1 . 

Tbe  midshipmen  said  that  he  should  have  been  a  parson.  The  place 
of  captain's  clerk  became  vacant,  and  he  preferred  that  class  of  clerical 
duty.  This  was  a  situation  he  might  have  retained  with  honour  and 
creuit,  and  one  for  which  he  was  well  adapted,  except  indeed  from  the 
looseness  of  his  morality.  However  in  a  trip  to  London  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  whom  he  -found  in  attendance  at  one  of 
tbe  theatres.  Seduced  by  the  charms  of  this  person,  he  abandoned 
his  ship,  his  situation,  and  his  property  on  board.  It  appears  that 
the  young  lady  was  not  of  the  most  criminal  description  of  women  of 
her  class,  ana  she  was  soon  after  reclaimed  by  her  friends.  The 
disconsolate  Mr.  Vaux  was  thus  once  more  thrown  upon  the  world.  He 
became  a  billiard  player,  and  associated  with  a  knot  of  gamblers, 
who  lived  upon  such  dupes  as  happened  to  enter  the  rooms  they 
frequented. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  life  displeased  our  hero,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  country. 
We  find  him  again  at  home  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dalton,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmonds.  He  no  sooner  sets  foot  on  a  new  scene,  than  with  a 
facility  which  shows  that  the  crooked  path  was  to  him  the  easiest 
course,  some  new  stroke  of  roguery  proceeds  from  his  dexterous  hand. 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival,  therefore,  he  advised  me  to  make  inquiry  for 
board  and  lodging  in  some  regular  and  decent  family,  and  to  consult  him  on 
the  eligibility  before  I  made  any  engagement.  I  accordingly  began  my  in* 
quiries,  and  at  length  found  accommodation  in  tbe  family  of  a  tradesman,  of 
whom  Mr.  Dalton  approved.  Here  I  was  to  be  lodged  and  boarded  very 
comfortably  at  nine  shillings  per  week !  This  charge  to  me,  who  had  been 
secnstomed  to  the  expenses  of  London,  appeared  moderate  in  the  extreme : 
however,  being  willing  to  make  the  best  bargain  I  could,  I  informed  the  good 
wcMnan  that  as  I  should  receive  my  salary  quarterly  &om  Mr*  Dalton,  I  could 
only  undertake  to  pay  her  at  tbe  like  period,  to  wnich  proposal  she  therefore 
readily  consented.  My  motive  in  this  proceeding  was,  that  in  case  I  quitted 
Bary  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  I  might  decamp  without  coming  to  a 
settlonent,  and  by  this  means  have  my  weekly  pay  of  twenty  shillings  entire 
for  other  purposes/' — ^p.  69. 

This  was  a  good,  and  to  an  ordinary  man  in  the  circumstances, 
nronld  have  been  an  agreeable  place:  it  will  be  seen  that  he  made  pre- 
parations for  quitting  the  country  the  moment  he  should  be  tired  of  it. 

"  But  my  natural  inconstancy  still  prevailed ;  and  I  had  been  but  a  few 
weeks  at  Bury,  before  I  grew  tired  of  tbe  eountW,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  retaming  to  London,  witb  lucb  spdl  as  I  eould  obtain  from  the  crodun 
Bty  ftf  d|e  tru^omu^  in  ilk^  town.    Witb  tlw  view  J  bespoke  clothes,  \mt», 
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linen^  and  otiher  articles^  at  various  shops,  infonning  the  parties  that  I  should 
expect  credit  till  the  expiration  of  my  quarter,  to  which,  on  account  of  the 
respectable  gentleman. I  served,  they  readily  consented.  As  soon  as  any  of 
these  goods  were  brought  home  I  immediately  packed  them  up  in  small  por- 
table parcels,  which  I  sent  to  London  by  the  coach,  consigned  to  a  pawnbroker 
with  whom  I  was  on  intimate  terms;  desiring  him  to  receive  and  keep  them 
safe  until  he  saw  me.  I  also  coached  off,  in  the  same  clandestine  manner^ 
such  of  mv  own  apparel,  &c.  as  I  had  in  my  trunk,  in  which,  to  prevent  dis- 
covery, I  aepositea  stones  or  bricks  to  preserve  its  gravity.  By  these  means  I 
had  nothing  to  impede  my  sudden  departure,  when  rendered  necessary  by  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  quarter-day." — ^p.  71. 

This  will  be  considered  a  tolerably  advanced  stage  in  iniquity  ;  but 
in  Mr.  Vaux's  mind,  this  was  his  state  of  innocence  and  virtuous  sim- 
plicity. For  to  the  bistory  of  this  knavery,  he  adds :  '^  I  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  depraved  to  commit  a  robbery:  this  (says  he)  will  account 
for  my  not  robbing  Mr.  Dalton's  house."  We  could  account  for  it 
differently:  the  vulgar  and  violent  scheme  of  burglary  implies  the  pos- 
session of  some  physical  courage  and  boldness ;  whereas  Mr.  Vaux 
excelled  only  in  the  far  higher  qualities  of  cunning,  duplicity,  and  false- 
hood. He  confesses  that  he  frequently  viewed  with  longing  eyes  the 
servant  cleaning  the  plate  in  the  pantry.  Mr.  Vaux's  eventual  de- 
campment from  Bury  was  distinguished  by  two  exploits :  the  one  was 
obtaining  possession  of  a  chest  of  clothes  sent  by  the  coach,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  the  other  was  the  procuring  a  watch  from  the  firm  of 
''  Lumley  and  Gudgeon,  watchmakers:*'  the  singularity  of  the  latter 
name,  he  says^  made  him  chuckle,  for  he  considered  it  '^  ominous  of  the 
success  of  the  imposition  he  meant  to  put  upon  him."  At  this  period  Mr. 
Vaux  had  not  exceeded  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  as  he  observes,  after 
reciting  the  details  of  the  first  of  the  two  adventures  already  mentioned, 
'^  the  reader  must  allow  that  I  displayed  a  genius  and  ability  which,  had 
they  been  devoted  to  more  honourable  purposes,  would  have  done  me 
no  small  credit."  On  his  resuming  his  abode  in  London,  he  lived  upon 
the  spoils  of  Bury ;  and  much  esteems  himself  for  his  attention  to 
literature. 

"  I  therefore  began  to  enjoy  mvself  in  the  course  of  life  in  which  I  always 
found  the  greatest  satisfaction :  breakfasting  at  a  coffee-house,  dining  at  a 
tavern,  and  taking  my  tea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  to  one  of 
which  I  went  almost  every  night.  In  the  intervals  of  these  occupations,  I 
amused  myself  in  walking  about  town,  or  viewing  public  exhibitions,  but 
chiefly  in  reading  books  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  to  purchase  which, 
especially  periodical  works,  I  every  day  devoted  a  small  sum ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole,  though  I  obtained  my  money  by  dishonourable  means,  yet  the  man- 
ner in  wUch  I  spent  my  life  was  harmless  to  myself;  nor  did  I  ever,  in  die 
most  vicious  part  of  my  subsequent  career,  give  mvself  up  to  debauchery  or 
intoxication,  the  idea  of  which  always  disgiisted  me. ' — ^p.  79. 

When  his  means  were  exhausted  he  again  resumed  the  law  and 
engaged  to  write  for  Mr.  Preston,  the  eminent  conveyancer.  Now  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Preston,  at  that  time  in  the  Temple,  were  within  two 
doors  of  the  office  of  Messrs.  Dalton  and  Edwards,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  engaged  Mr.  Vaux  for  the  relative  of  his  partner  at  Bury.  Our 
hero  passed  many  times  a  day  the  door  of  the  very  people  whom  he 
ought  above  all  others  in  prudence  to  have  avoided.  This  was 
an  act  of  impolicy,  he  allows,  but  alleges  that  the  idea  never  occurred 
to  his  great  mind ;  but  '^  fate  (unhappy  fate !)  decreed  that  I  should 
suffer  for  my  want  of  caution/' 
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One  morning  Mr.  Preston  beckoned  the  hero  of  these  memoirs  into 
Ins  own  apartment,  and  locked  the  door  after  him.    Mr.  Vaux,  sur- 
jvrised  at  this  proceeding,  looked  up  and  beheld  his  old  master  Mr. 
Dalton  standing  before  him.   Very  summary  measures  were  taken  with 
the  culprit:  but  in  consideration  of  the  principal  part  of  Mr.Dalton's 
goods  being  recovered  he  did  not  prosecute.  Vaux  was  enabled  to  restore 
his  property  by  the  kindness  of  a  relative,  the  attorney  to  whom  he  had 
been  first  recommended  on  his  coming  to  town.     From  this  benevolent 
person  he  received  a  present  of  five  guineas,  under  condition  of  his  re- 
turning to  the  county  where  his  friends  resided  ;  he  however  stayed  in 
town,  and  procured  a  situation  as  clerk  and  shopman  with  Mr.  Giffard, 
a  masquerade  and  habit-maker  in  Tavistock-street.     On  being  re- 
quired to  give  a  reference  for  his  character,  the  fertility  of  his  mind 
instantly  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Drake,  of  Portsmouth.     To  this 
imaginary  person  Mr.  Giffard  wrote :  his  letter  was  duly  brought  up 
from  that  town  by  the  guard  of  the  coach,  who  duly  received  an  answer 
to  be  placed  in  the  post-office  where  he  had  got  the  letter.     In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Vaux  did  not  fail  to  call  daily  on  Mr.  Giffard,  and  loudly  did 
he  bemoan  his  fate  at  each  visit,  when  he  heard  that  no  answer  had  as 
yet  been  received.    When  he  did  receive  a  letter,  of  course  it  gave  a 
most  satisfactory  description  of  the  talents  and  morals  of  the  candidate 
for  the  vacant  post.     The  salary  here  was  small,  but  Mr.  Vaux  agreed 
to  the  terms  without  hesitation,  ''  as  his  only  intention  was  to  purloin 
every  thing  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  and  in  two  or  three  months 
to  abscond  and  change  the  scene  of  action."   How  he  proceeded  in  this' 
design,  is  detailed  in  the  following  passage,  with  that  candour  which 
distinguishes  him  :— 

"  I  was  frequently  sent  home  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  lady's  habit,  and 
other  articles,  to  the  houses  of  regular  customers ;  most  of  whom  kept  an 
account,  which  was  settled  once  a  year :  but  on  many  occasions  I  was  desired 
by  the  parties  to  give  a  receipt  ana  take  the  amount  of  the  goods  delivered. 
Mtet  being  about  two  months  with  Messrs.  Giffard  and  Co.  I  began  to  form 
the  design  of  quitting  their  service,  and  from  that  moment  I  suppressed  all 
.  such  sums  as  I  received,  booking  the  articles  on  my  return,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr.  Pettit,  who  conducted  this  department.  I  now  bespoke  a  very 
huge  chest  of  a  neighbouring  carpenter,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  my 
own  clothes  and  other  effects,  which  I  knew  must  be  removed  by  degrees 
from  the  house ;  and  that  whenever  I  absconded^  I  must  leave  my  trunk 
behind  me.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  old  stratagem  of  substituting 
brickbats  for  the  articles  I  took  away,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  from  its 
lightness.  When  my  chest  was  completed,  I  ordered  it  to  be  sent  home  to  a 
lodging  I  had  provided  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  of  which  I  had  obtained 
the  key,  and  paid  rent  in  advance.  I  removed  my  effects  at  every  opportunity 
from  Tavistock  street  to  this  new  receptacle.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness 
for  an  elopement,  I  prepared  to  execute  my  last  design  upon  my  present  em- 
ployers. I  have  before  observed  that  I  kept  a  set  of  books,  in  which  were 
the  accounts  of  many  persons  of  fashion,  for  clothes,  &c^  My  intention  was 
to  transcribe  from  the  ledger  a  number  of  these  accounts  upon  the  copper- 
plate bills  of  parcels  which  I  had  in  m^  desk,  belonging  to  the  firm,  and  to 
present  these  bills  for  payment  immemately  after  1  quitted  the  house ;  not 
doubting  but  many  of  the  parties  would  pay  them  on  the  first  application, 
by  which  I  hoped  to  realize  a  good  round  sum.  But  circumstances  not  fa- 
roaring  thia  part  of  my  design,  I  had  only  an  opportunity  of  transcribing 
&ve  or  six  persons'  bills  before  Saturday  night,  at  which  period  the  books  were 
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deliTeied  up  to  Mfi  Pehiti  who  uniformly  retained  them  until  Monday  morn- 
ing ;  and  as  I  had  reason  to  fear  my  repeated  d^redations  on  the  shop 
would  soon  excite  suspieienj  I  had  pre-determined  to  quit  on  the  day  last 
mentioned. 

The  last  commission  I  received  on  the  Saturday  was  to  take  a  parcel,  con- 
taining a  riding-habit,  to  the  Bell  and  Crown  inn,  Holbom,  where  I  was  to 
see  it  booked  fbr  the  Clapham  stage,  at  which  place  the  lady  resided  for 
whom  it  was  made.  As  I  was  going  along,  it  occurred  to  me  that  /  might  cu 
well  embezzle  this  article,  the  pnce  of  which  to  the  lady  was  6L  1 6s,  6d*  In- 
stead therefore  of  going  to  the  Bell  and  Crown>  I  took  it  to  my  old  acquain- 
tance the  Jew,  who  I  expected  would  give  me  at  least  two  guineas  for  it ; 
but  he  had  the  conscience  to  o£fer  me  one  pound,  which  I  considered  so  un- 
fair a  price  that  t  refused  to  let  him  have  it,  and  leaving  his  shop,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  a  pawnbroker's  a  few  doors  further,  where  I  requested  two  guineas 
upon  it ;  but  the  shopman  assured  me  these  articles  were  so  liable  to  the 
caprice  of  the  fashion,  that  it  might  scarce  be  saleable  at  all  in  a  year's  time, 
except  to  convert  to  some  other  use ;  he  therefore  ofibred  to  lend  me  thirty 
shillings,  which  I  accepted,  to  save  further  trouble.  This  was  the  most  im- 
prudent act  I  could  have  been  guilty  of,  as  this  pawnbroker's  was  in  Drury- 
lane,  and  within  a  minute's  walk  of  my  employers ;  and  I  had  better  have 
taken  ten  shillings  from  the  Jew,  where  it  would  have  been  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  discovery,  than  have  pledged  it  for  five  times  the  sum.**-— 
pp.  90,  91. 

Besides  these  strokes  of  ingenuity,  before  he  finally  quitted  this 
firm>  he  availed  himself  of  several  other  favourable  opportunities,  and 
at  length  decamped  to  a  lodging  he  had  already  taken.  He  thus 
sums  up  his  gains,  and  mentions  his  intentions  for  the  future,  which 
must  raise  all  eyes  at  the  extent  of  his  impudence,  and  convey  to 
readers  who  do  not  know  London,  a  vast  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  a  place  where  such  easy  confidence  can  have  any  ground  to 
go  upon. 

"  ITius  ended  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Gififkrd,  after  a  duration  of  about 
ten  weeks.  I  was  now  possessed  of  a  pretty  good  stock  of  clothes,  and  about 
sixty  pounds  in  money.  I  had  lived  well  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
service  ;  and  I  now  determined  to  eiy  oy  every  amusement  the  town  afibrdea, 
as  I  had  lately  been  debarred  from  attending  the  theatres,  &c.  on  account  of 
my  being  restricted  to  early  hours." — ^p.  93. 

A  period  to  this  extraordinary  enjoyment  was  put  by  Mr.  Vaux's 
apprehension.  The  unlucky  habit  pledged  at  the  pawnbroker's  led  to 
his  detection.  Mr.  Vaux  was  fully  committed  to  trial  for  his  frauds 
on  Mr.  Giffard's  late  partners,  Messrs.  Pettit  fctnd  Fisher.  The  crime 
with  which  he  was  specifically  charged  was,  the  obtaining  goods  from 
a  warehouse  where  Messrs.  Giffard  and  Co.  dealt,  by  false  pretences. 
Now  the  prisoner  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law  to  urge  in  his 
defence,  that  these  false  pretences  ha,d  never  been  used  ;  in  fact,  he 
had  used  none :  the  goods  were  given  to  him  on  his  demand,  without 
his  saying  anything,  because  he  was  understood  to  be  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Giffard  and  Co.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  law  of  indict- 
ment, that  the  argument  was  thought  sound,  and  Mr.  Vaux,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  was  acquitted. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Vaux  gave  the  law  another  opportunity 
of  retrieving  its  credit :  when  he  left  the  prison,  he  became  connected 
with  a  young  man,  who  introduced  him  to  all  the  haunts  of  the  veteran 
thieved,  or  the  <<  family-men/'  as  they  are  called ;  and  they  commenced 
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k  eoajttiietiott  a  Beries  6f  feldnious  adrenttoTeSf  the  f«ry  lilt  of  whieh 
would  grace  ^  county  calendar.  The  two  companions  were  at  length 
apprehended  for  the  paltry  crime  of  picking  a  poclcet  of  a  handker- 
chief in  a  crowd  in  Cheapside  on  a  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  our  hero 
declares  he  always  had  the  utmost  repugnance  to  rohhery  ;  and  as  he 
sap)  **  unless  we  douht  his  veracity /'  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  this  clumsy  affair.  The  result  was  however  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  This  is  an  event  which  gave  Mr.  Vaux  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  interesting  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
On  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  he  in  his  turn  with  the  other  convicts  had 
an  audience  with  Governor  King ;  and  he  gives  the  following  amusing 
dialogue  as  having  passed  between  them : — 

'^  Chvemor*  (Regarding  me  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  most  inquisitive 
eye,  or  rather  four  eyes,  for  he  wore  spectacles,  and  with  a  manner  the 
very  reverse  to  encouraging.)  Well,  Mr.  Vaux,  what  were  you  sent  here 
for? 

"  Vaux.  (Of  course  a'  little  embarrassed  at  this  unexpected  question,  so 
abruptly  put.)  Sir,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  acquainted  with  a  person 
of  bad  character,  who  in  my  company  committed — 

'*  Governor.  (Interrupting  me  impatiently.)  But,  Mr.  Vaux,  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  I  don't  want  you  to  come  round  here,  and  then  back  again, 
and  round  the  other  way  (drawing  circles  on  the  table  with  his  finger,  and 
all  the  while  staring  at  me,  which  indeed  he  continued  to  do  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  the  room,  as  if  determined  to  put  me  out  of  countenance;)—- 
reooUect,  Mr.  Vaux,  you  are  not  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  now.  Come  to 
the  point,  sir — come  to  the  point.    I  ask  you  what  you  were  sent  here  for  ? 

Faux.  Sir^  I  was  charged  with  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket ;  but,  though 
yoor  excellency  may  doubt  my  assertion,  T  solemnly  assure  you,  I  was  inno- 
cent of  that  fact. 

''  Governor.  (With  a  most  satirical  smile,  and  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair.)  Oh,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Vaux,  very  innocent  no  doubt  Quite 
innocent,  1  dare  say.  So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  you  were  sent  here 
for  picking  pockets  ? 

'<  Vanx*.  I  confess,  sir,  that  was  the  charge. 

**  &ov€mor.  What  hAve  you  been  brought  up  to,  Mr.  Vaux  ? 

'^  Va$t*.  ^y  1  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  law ;  but  I  profess  to  be 
a  clerk  in  general. 

"  Governor.  Pray,  sir,  what  office  were  you  in  last } 

*'  Faux.  Sir,  the  last  gentleman  I  served  was  Mr.  Preston,  in  King*s  Bench 
walk. 

"  Gfhfemor.  (With  a  frown.)  That  I  very  much  doubt,  sir;  that  I  very 
much  doubt,  sir ;  that  I  very  much  doubt,  Mr.  Vaux. 

"  Vtoix.  I  am  sorry  your  excellency  has  so  bad  an  opinion  of  f-me ;  I  assure 
you,  sir,  it  is  the  fact 

€hvemor.  Well,  Mr.  Vaux,  I  shall  send  you  to  a  place  where  your 
roguery  will  very  soon  be  found  out. 

*  Vanx.  I  hope  not,  your  exeeUency ;  I  trust  you  will  have — 

*  Gowmor.  {interrupting^)    Well,  I  hope  so  too,  Mr.  Vaux ;  I  hope  so 
;  I  hope  so  too,  sir ;  but  mind — I  only  give  you  a  caution ;  take  care  of 

yourself* 

"  Then  hastily  scribbling  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  he  handed  it 
to  me,  and  ordering  a  light  horseman  to  attend  me,  made  a  motion  for  me 
to  wf^draw^  which  I  was  glad  enough  to  do,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
tbis  embarraGsing  examination.*'-— pp.  129, 130. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  anpointed  clerk  to  a  Storekeeper  at  Hawkesbury, 
iri^re  he  continuM  three  years ;  and  whether  from  the  difficulty  of 
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doing  wrong,  where  teinptations  are  feeble  and  occasions  few,  or  from 
other  more  worthy  causes,  he  behaved  with  a  strict  attention  to  the 
common-place  laws  of  society.  The  Governor  hearing  a  very  favourable 
report  of  his  conduct^  and  valuing  his    clerical  abilities,  sent  for 
him  to  the  capital,  and  employed  him  as  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's 
office.     Here  he  quickly  yielded  to  the  force  of  example,  and  the  faci- 
lity which  his  situation  afforded  him  of  imposing  upon  the  weakness 
of  his  master,  the  governor.     By  forging  the  peculiar  signature  of 
Governor  King,  he,  and  some  of  his  brother  clerks  lived  out  of  the 
stores,  with  much  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  compared  their  expenditure  with  their  regular  in- 
comes. Mr.  Vaux  underwent  many  private  examinations,  and  promises 
were  held  out  to  him,  with  the  hopes  of  extracting  information  as  to 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  frauds  were  committed.  No  argu- 
ment honrever  produced  the  slightest  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Vaux,  for  as  he  observes,  he  did  not  see  how  the  impeachment  of  his 
companions   could  entitle  him  to  mercy.     At  length  the   governor 
thought  of  an  argument  that  might  prevail,  and  he  sent  Mr.  Vaux 
away  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  surgeon,  to  receive  five-and-twenties  from 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  until  he  made  a  discovery  of  the  whole 
truth.     It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  our  hero  was  in- 
fluenced in  his  subsequent  resolution  by  the  base  fear  of  corporal 
punishment :  he  was  solely  impelled  to  take  the  step  he  did  by  the  force 
of  the  doctor's  arguments,  which  all  must  allow  to  have  been  of  the 
most  cogent  description. 

"  Pursuant  to  this  order  I  accompanied  Mr.  Harris  to  the  appointed  spot, 
and  while  the  finisher  of  the  law  was  arranging  matters  for  the  approacmng 
ceremony,  the  doctor  used  all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  induce  me,  tor  my  own 
sake,  to  avoid  the  dis^ace  and  pain  of  a  correction  which  he  must,  if  I  con- 
tinued obstinate,  inflict  in  its  fullest  extent. 

^'  There  was  certainly  much  justice  in  this  gentleman*s  arguments,  and 
although  I  am  confident  I  could  have  summoned  up  resolution  to  have  con- 
tinued silent  under  the  threatened  chastisement,  yet,  on  mature  reflection^ 
I  was  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  a  conduct,  as  there  was  already  sufiicient 
and  incontrovertible  proof  of  guilt  against  me.  I  therefore  determined  to 
acknowledge  my  errors,  and  submit  my  fate  to  the  governor's  pleasure.  Of 
this  intention  I  acquainted  Mr.  Harris,  who  immediately  stayed  the  pro- 
ceedings about  to  take  place,  and  supplying  me  with  pen  and  paper,  desured 
me  to  write  my  declara.tion,  which  he  would  himself  convey  to  the  governor. 
In  the  letter  I  hastily  composed,  I  informed  his  excellency,  that  f^ngs  of 
remorse  and  regret  for  my  ill  conduct,  rather  than  a  fear  of  punishment,  had 
induced  me  to  confess  to  him  that  I  was  guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against 
me  on  the  present  occasion,  and  with  shame  I  acknowledged  having  repeat- 
edly transgressed  in  a  similar  manner,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
unbecoming  course  of  life  I  had  imprudently  fallen  into.  But  I  positively 
declared  that  no  other  person  whatever  was  privy  to  my  numerous  acts  of 
fraud,  as  those  counterfeit  documents  framed  by  me  had  passed  through  the 
usual  official  channels  as  genuine;  and  consequently  the  parties  who  had 
admitted  and  sanctioned  them  were  utterly  guiltless  of  conmvance,  and  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty.  I  added,  that  I  knew  how  justly  1  deserved 
to  suffer  for  my  faults ;  but  I  also  knew  that  mercy  was  the  predominant 
sentiment  in  nis  excellency's  bosom,  and  on  that  mercy  I  therefore  most 
humbly  threw  myself." — ^pp.  136,  137. 

The  result  shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Vaux's  own  words. 
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"  Doctor  Hams  immediately  proceeded  to  govemment-boiuc  witih  my  let- 
ter,  and  I  was  soon  afterwards  summoned  to  follow  in  person.  His  excel<« 
lency  seemed  not  displeased  at  the  course  I  had  adopted^  and  he  was  now  in  a 
very  mild  and  placid  mood.  After  expatiating  at  some  lengthy  and  in  a  serio- 
comic strain,  with  his  usual  eccentricity^  on  the  ill  return  I  had  made  for  his 
favours,  and  so  forth,  he  was  pleased  to  order  me  hack  to  the  gaol,  hut  in  a 
tone  that  indicated  no  severity  of  intention.  It  gave  me  much  concern  how« 
ever,  that  notwithstanding  all  I  had  hefore  said,  or  could  now  protest  on  the 
sobject,  the  governor  ordered  a  young  man,  in  a  confidential  situation  under 
government,  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  under  an  impression  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  fraud  in  question.  It  is  true  indeed  this  person,  by  the  injudi-* 
cious  defence  he  made,  was  the  cause  of  his  own  misiortune,  and  had  very 
nearly,  from  his  statement  being  at  variance  with  mine,  contributed  to  ruin 
aU  my  hopes  of  belief.  But  the  governor,  who,  though  shrewd  at  times, 
was  not  at  all  times  a  Solomon,  thought  proper  to  credit  my  assertion,  and 
reject  the  evidence  of  the  other  party  as  too  improbable  to  be  received. 

*'  The  next  morning  early  an  order  came  to  the  prison  from  his  excellency, 
that  I  was  to  be  double-ironed,  and  put  to  the  hardest  labour,  in  common 
vnth  those  incorrigible  characters  composing  what  is  called  the  jail-gang.  I 
was  in  consequence  set  to  work  at  mending  the  public  roads,  &c.  &c.  and  as  I 
had  never  before  used  a  heavier  tool  than  a  goose-quil,  I  found  this  penance 
to  bear  hard  upon  me,  and  repented  me  of  Uxe  evil  which  had  brougnt  me  to 
this  woful  condition." — ^pp.  137,  138. 

Though  the  quality  of  the  labour  and  the  disgrace  of  the  punish- 
ment might  be  supposed  to  have  weighed  down  a  less  elastic  mind,' 
this  situation  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Vaux  from  availing  himself  of  all 
those  means  of  enjoyment  still  within  his  reach.  He  thus  expresses 
his  regret  at  being  called  from  public  employment  in  Sydney  to  another 
scene  of  exertion  in  the  interior : — 

"  I  continued  to  labour  in  double-irons  (locked  up  every  night  in  the  jail) 
for  about  a  month,  when  a  draught  of  men  being  ordered  to  the  public  agricul- 
tural settlement  of  Castle-hill,  twenty-four  miles  from  Sydney,  I  was  included 
in  the  number,  and  about  twenty  of  us  were  immediately  sent  up,  escorted  by 
constables.  Notwithstanding  my  condition  in  the  jail-gang  was  deplorable 
enough,  I  felt  a  greater  depression  at  the  thoughts  of  going  to  this  setUement, 
a  place  of  which,  from  every  account,  I  had  conceived  the  most  unfavourable 
idea.  Though  I  suffered  much  in  Sydney,  by  being  obliged  to  work  till  three 
o'clock  in  so  disgraceful  a  situation,  yet  when  that  hour  released  me  from  the 
restraint  of  the  overseer,  I  was  enabled  to  visit  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
with  whom  I  enjoyed  myself  till  sunset,  when  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
jail,  and  was  locked  up  for  the  night.  On  the  contrary,  Castle-hiU  being 
considered  a  place  of  punishment,  the  prisoners  there,  who  were  sent  up  under 
circumstances  like  mine,  \f  ere  not  allowed  to  quit  the  settlement  at  all.  On 
arriving  at  Castle-hiU  I  was  first  employed  at  the  hoe,  which  severe  labour  was 
80  fatiguing  to  me,  that  it  ^had  nearly  the  effect  of  breaking  my  heart."— 
pp.  138,  139. 

Here,  however,  the  educs^tion  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  more 
particularly  his  abilities  as  a  clerk,  extricated  him  from  repulsive 
labour,  and  once  more  put  him  on  the  road  to  favour.  The  clerk  to 
the  establishment  becoming  a  free  man,  Mr.  Vaux  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  place.  Governor-King  frequently  visited  Castle  Hill ;  and  as 
if  to  show  his  respect  for  Mr.  Vaux's  legal  acquirements,  removed  him 
to  the  situation  of  clerk  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Paramatta.     Behaving  well  in  this  post  for  9.  short  iime,  the 
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nMefllltiM  of  tht  gi»vinior»  and  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Vanx's  talents, 
conspired  to  take  bim  from  the  colony  altogether ;  and  thus  anticipate 
his  day  of  liberation.  The  governor  was  recalled  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  wanting  a  clerk  on  his  voyage  home,  he  condescended  to 
accept  the  services  of  our  hero. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Mr.  Vaux  lost  the  favour  of  the 
governor:  and  here  it  would  seem  that  the  candour  of  the  auto- 
biographer  deserts  him,  or  that  Governor  King  was  a  more  capricious 
and  unjust  character  than  there  is  reason  to  believe  him  to  have  been  ; 
or  can  it  bC)  that,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Vaux  was  more  unfortunate  than 
criminal?  Be  this  as  it  may, Governor  King  ceased  to  require  his  ser- 
vices in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  harshness, 
and  caused  him  to  work  as  a  common  sailor ;  and  all  for  some  offence  of 
which  Mr.  Vaux  has  no  more  suspicion  than  the  reader :  he,  poor  man !  is 
totally  ignorant— cannot  even  form  a  guess  of  the  matter  which  dis- 
pleased his  excellency.  The  result  however  was,  that  Governor  King 
went  ashore  at  Spithead,  and  left  Mr.  Vaux  to  his  fate  as  a  sailor  on 
board  the  Buffalo,  having  been  sometime  before  compelled  to  enter 
himself  on  the  sUp's  books.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  from  the  ship,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bum-boat  woman.  To 
this  woman,  after  his  return  to  town,  Mr.  Vaux  sent  the  sum  of  five 
pounds:  this  is  the  only  transaction  of  the  kind  we  can  discover 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these  extraordinary  memoirs.  The  fund 
from  which  our  hero  drew  this  munificent  present,  was  obtained  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  a  lucky  accident  on  re- 
turning to  town,  from  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  country.  This 
accident  is  thus  described  by  himself : — •' 

"  After  three  days'  amusement  I  again  took  coach,  and  having  travelled  all 
night  we  stopped  about  seven  in  the  morning  at  Henley-upon-Thames  to 
breakfast.  I  had  been  so  free  in  my  expenses  at  Birmingham,  that  I  hadjat  this 
time  but  four  shillings  left  in  my  purse.  I  therefore  declined  alighting,  in 
order  to  save  the  cost  of  a  breakfast,  as  I  had  had  a  snack  at  the  last  stage,  and 
felt  no  inclination  to  eat.  The  other  passengers  having  entered  the  house,  I 
remained  alone  in  the  coach,  the  horses  being  taken  out,  and  the  coachman 
and  guard  having  also  quitted  it.  After  sitting  a  few  minutes,  it  occurred  to 
me  I  had  seen  a  number  of  small  parcels  put  into  the  seats  of  the  coach, 
previous  to  our  departure  from  Birmingham ;  and  having  frequently  heard 
of  large  sums  in  hank-notes  being  transmitted  hy  this  mc^e  of  conveyance  to 
London,  I  was  tempted  to  purloin  one  of  them,  which  it  appeared  I  should 
run  no  risk  in  doing  as  the  coast  was  clear,  and  I  had  a  large  huncUe  of  linen, 
&0.  deposited  in  one  of  the  seats.  I  solemnly  declare  that,  until  this  moment, 
no  idea  of  depredation  had  entered  my  head  since  my  arrived  in  England ;  the 
act  was  therefore  perfectly  unpremeditated.  Without  hesitation  then,  I 
opened  the  seat,  and  taking  out  my  hundle,  untied  it,  in  case  of  a  sui^rise. 
As  I  had  not  time  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  various  parcels,  I  determined 
to  trust  to  fortune,  and  therefore  took  out  the  first  which  came  to  hand.  It 
was  enclosed  in  brown  papa,  tied  with  packthread,  about  twelve  inches  by 
ripht  in  size,  and  from  its  weight  and  hardness  I  supposed  it  to  contain  some 
land  of  cutlerv  or  other  hardware ;  hut  as  sudi  goods  were  commonly 
packed  up  with  bank  notes,  to  prevent  a  suspicion  of  money  being  enclosea, 
uie  apparent  contents  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  The  parcel  was 
directed  to  '  Mr.  — — ,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road.'  This 
dreunstanee  convinced  me  there  could  be  no  discovery  of  the  robbery 
after  I  wis  te  enough  ftom  the  ooach^  whieh  I  intoided  to  quit  on  arriving 
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ai  tlie  GIonceBter  eofl^ttrhmuei  as  in  earn  I  bid  f <»Pi#  p9 19  4ie  Qforgf  Mid 
Bine  Bour  in  Holbc»m^  the  parcel  mighl;  powiblv  k#v0  |N»ra  ftearehed  fiur 
oo  our  passing  the  end  of  Tottenham-ooiiift-roi^a.  Haying  concealed  my 
prise  in  my  own  bundle^  which  I  replaced  in  the  seatj  I  judged  it  best  to 
aHght  and  partake  of  breakout  with  the  other  pawieng^rs.  I  was  also  in 
better  spirits  on  account  of  the  confidence  I  felt^  that  I  sl^uld  find  something 
in  the  parcel  to  recruit  my  slender  finances ;  as  let  the  contents  be  what 
they  mightj  it  was  probable  that  they  would  produce  me  at  least  a  guinea  or 
two^  which  would  supply  my  immediate  exigencies.  I  accordingly  entered 
the  parlour^  and  took  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  company.  The  bill  being  called^ 
amounted  to  two  shillings  and  three-pence  per  head ;  I  put  down  half-a» 
<7owD>  which  left  me  in  possession  of  eighteen-pence.  We  then  re-ascended 
the  coach^  and  resumed  our  journey.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  entered 
London^  and  stopping  as  usual  at  the  Gloucester  coffee-house^  I  told  the 
coachman  I  should  then  leave  him^  as  I  readed  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
inquired  if  I  had  any  luggage^  and  on  my  sajring  I  had  a  bundle  in  the  seat, 
he  opened  the  door  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  gratified  him  with  a  shilling  out 
of  my  small  stocky  and  made  the  best  of  my  way.  Having  sufiered  the  coach 
to  pass  on^  I  followed  slowly  until  I  amved  in  Holbom ;  but  previous  to 
visiting  my  mother^  I  entered  a  public -house^  being  amyous  to  examine  my 
newly-acquired  prize.  Retiring  to  a  private  room^  I  cut  the  string  with  a 
trembling  hand^  and  opening  the  outside  paper^  found  three  several  parcels 

iaiso  in  brown  paper)  lying  one  upon  anotner.   Developing  the  first  of  these^ 
found  it  to  contain^  to  my  no  small  surprise  and  chagrin^  a  quantity  oi  fine 
new— twelvepenny  nails !  about  a  hundred  in  number.    My  hopes  now 
fell  to  the  ground.    I  was  determined^  however^  to  see  the  whole ;  and  lo ! 
the  second  paper  contained^--^the  same  quantity  of  tenpenny  nails ! !    The 
third  and  last,  which  J  carelessly  unfolded,  expecting  nothing  better,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  small  plated  articles,  apparently  designed  for  fixing  on 
bamess,  being  hooks,  rings,  &c.  of  various  shapes,  and  every  one  separately 
wrapped  in  fine  silver  paper.    As  these  latter  articles  were  of  no  more  real 
value  to  me  than  the  nails,  I  was  much  mortified  at  my  ill  luck,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  tying  up  the  whole  parcel  in  order  to  throw  it  away  as  soon  as  I 
gained  the  street,  when  it  fortunately  struck  me  that  there  must  be,  some- 
where, a  letter  or  note  accompanying  these  goods.    I,  therefore,  once  more 
overhauled  the  packages,  and  lifting  up  the  bottom  one,  found  under  it  a 
letter,  which  on  taking  up,  I  perceived  to  contain  an  enclosure,  and  I  plainly 
felt  severd  pieces  of  loose  money.    Now  again  my  spirits  rose — all  that  I  had 
read  and  Imrd  of  large  suras  in  bank-notes  being  artfully  tr^nsautted  in  this 
manner,  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  eagerly  drew  the  candle  towards  me. 
half  afraid,  and  yet  impatient  to  see  the  event*    The  letter  was  superscribed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  parcel ;  and  opening  it,  I  scarce  could  believe  my 
eves^  when  I  discovered  some  bank-pa]^er  carefully  folded,  and  through  whicn 
tne  black  marks  of  the  sum  were  plainly  discernible !    Before  I  ascertained 
the  amount,  however,  I  proceeded  to  peruse  the  letter,  and  found  it  to  the 
following  effect : — '  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  herewith  specimens  of  the  nails  and 
other  articles  ;  the  order  shall  be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible.    I  have 
also  enclosed  you  i7/.  9s.  which  you  will  find  to  be  the  present  balance  between 
us.    I  am,  &c.'    Here  was  an  unexpected  windfall  I    The  reader  will  con- 
ceive  my  joy,  and  with  what  satisfaction  I  replaced  the  parcel  in  my  bundle, 
in  ord^  to  quit  the  public-house.    The  notes  proved  to  be  two  of  twenty 
poands  each  on  a  Birmingham  bank,  but  payable  also  at  Forster,  Lubbock, 
and  Co.'s  in  London,  a  bank  of  England  nve-pound  note,  and  another  of  two 
pounds,  also  a  bank  dollar,  and  four  shillings.    I  now  repaired  with  a  light 
oeart  to  my  mother's  lodgings,  where  I  met  with  a  cordial  welcome.   Havinc^ 
spent  the  evening  with  my  mother,  I  walked  into  the  city  and  procured  a  bed 
at  an  inn*     The  next  morning  I  sent  one  of  my  twenty  pound  notes  by  a 
porter  to  the  banking-house,  wnere  he  procured  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Kngjanii  in  6K«haoge;  I  spon  after  waros  calM  myself  with  th^  9ther^  and 
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did  the  like.  Being  now  possessed  of  near  fifty  pounds  by  this  lucky  hitj  I 
detennined  to  fumisn  myself  with  a  stock  of  genteel  dothes^  a  watcn^  and 
other  appendages^  prior  to  my  obtaining  some  employment^  as  I  always  con- 
sidered an  outward  appearance  essential  to  success  in  every  pursuit ;  but  I 
was  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  hazard  my  liberty  by  a  second  act  or 
attempt  of  a  similar  nature."— pp.  187 — 191. 

After  this  success,  Mr.  Vaux  determined  upon  leading  a  life  of  great 
regularity,  and  entered  into  a  printer's  office  as  a  "  reader:"  this 
employment  called  forth  all  his  acquirements,  both  in  the  English  and 
other  languages,  and  gratified  his  vanity  by  its  connexion  with 
literature.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Barnard's  office,  he  says,  with  an  amusing 
air  of  Importance  :— 

'^  The  business  of  Mr.  Barnard's  office  was  very  extensive.  It  employed  &om 
forty  to  fifty  workmen  in  various  capacities,  and  he  had  generally  ten  or  more 
different  works  (periodical  as  well  as  others)  in  the  press.  Among  these  were 
some  of  an  entertaining  kind ;  so  that  while  I  was  performing  my  duty,  I 
gratified  my  passion  for  reading,  and  anticipated  the  public  in  the  perusal  of 
many  curious  and  interesting  new  publications." — ^p.  193. 

For  three  long  weeks,  Mr.  Vaux  maintained  his  resolutions — ^for  a 
pretty  obvious  reasons,  '^  no  temptation  having  occurred  to  an  opposite 
conduct :"  when  one  day  he  was  met  in  the  street  by  an  old  shipmate^ 
whom  he  had  known  on  his  return  from  the  colony,laughed  him  out  of  his 
novel  course.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  still  have  resisted,  had  not 
another  and  a  similar  event  quite  overturned  all  ideas  of  reform.  He 
accidentally  encountered  the  very  same  young  man  with  whom  he  had 
been  tried  for  pocket-picking,  and  who  had  been  condemned  at  the 
same  time  with  himself.  Having,  says  Mr.  Vaux,  since  my  return,  in  vain 
made  inquiry  into  his  fate,  I  was  truly  glad  to  see  him,  ^^  for  he  looked 
well,  and  genteely  dressed."  The  result  was,  to  use  his  own  concise 
language,  that  *^  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  servitude,  and  became  a 
professed  thief." 

The  following  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  ^^  professed  thief"  employs  his  time : — 

''  I  generally  spent  the  mornings,  that  is,  from  about  one  o'clock  to  ^ve 
p.  m.  (which  are  the  fashionable  hours  for  shopping)  in  visiting  the  shops  of 
jewellers,  watchmakers,  pawnbrokers,  &c.    Having  conceived  hopes  that  this 
species  of  robbery  would  turn  to  a  good  account,  and  depending  upon  my 
own  address  and  apnearance,  I  determined  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  town,  and 
not  to  omit  a  single  shop  in  either  of  those  branches  ;  and  this  scheme  I 
actually  executed  so  fully,  that  I  believe  I  did  not  leave  ten  untried  in 
all  London,  for  I  made  a  point  of  commencing  every  day  in  a  certain  street  and 
went  r^ularly  through  it  on  both  sides  the  way.    My  practice  was  to  enter  a 
shop  and  request  to  look  at  gold  seals,  chains,  brooches,  rings,  or  any  other 
smiul  articles  of  value ;  and  while  examining  them,  and  looking  the  shop- 
keeper in  the  face,  I  contrived  by  sleight  of  hand  to  conceal  two  or  three 
(sometimes  more)  in  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  which  was  purposely  made  wide. 
On  some  occasions  I  purchased  a  trifiing  article  to  save  appearances;  at  other 
times  I  took  a  card  of  the  shop,  promising  to  call  again ;  and  as  I  generally 
saw  the  remaining  goods  returned  to  the  window,  or  a  place  from  whence 
they  were  taken,  before  I  left  the  shop,  there  was  hardly  a  probability  of  my 
being  suspected,  or  the  property  being  missed.    In  the  course  of  my  career 
I  was  never  once  detected  in  the  fact,  though  on  two  or  three  occasions  so 
much  suspicion  arose,  that  I  was  obl^ed  to  exert  all  my  eJQProntery,  and  to 
use  very  B^h  toyguage;  in  order,  as  the  cant  phrase  is,  to  bourse  me  trades* 
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man  oid  of  H:  and  my  fashionable  appearance^  and  affected  anger  at  hia 
insinuations^  had  always  the  effect  of  convincing  him  that  he  was  mistaken^ 
and  inducing  him  to  apologize  for  the  affront  put  unon  me.  I  have  even 
sometimes  carried  away  the  spoil  notwithstanding  wnat*had  passed^  and  I 
have  often  gone  a  second  and  third  time  to  the  same  shop^  with  as  good 
success  as  at  the  first. — ^pp.  197,  198. 

The  gains  of  this  profession  may  he  calculated  from  the  following 
data :  every  body  must  admire  the  greatness  of  mind  that  could  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  and  a  ready  hand  on  the  pockets  of  his  neighbours, 
and  at  the  same  time  coolly  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  drama« 

"  I  have  very  frequently  obtained  nine  or  ten  pocket-books^  besides  other 
articles^  in  an  evening ;  and  these  being  taken  nom  gentlemen  evidently  of 
fortune  and  fashion,  I  had  reason  to  expect  I  should  some  time  meet  with  a 
handsome  sum  in  bank-notes  ;  but  fortune  did  not  favour  me  therein^  for 
during  near  'twelve  months'  almost  nightly  attendance  at  one  or  other  of 
the  public  places^  I  never  found  more  than  twenty  pounds  in  a  book^  and 
that  only  on  one  occasion.  I  several  times  got  five^  ten^  or  eleven  poimds^  but 
commonly  one^  two^  or  three  pounds^  and  most  generally  four  books  out  of 
five  contained  nothing  but  letters^  memorandumsj  and  other  papers  useless  to 
me.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  frequent  instances  of  the  common  street  pick* 
Dockets  getting  a  booty  of  fifty^  one  hundred^  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
nundred  pounos.  However^  I  never  failed  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  night; 
and  if  I  gained  nothings  I  enjoyed  at  least  a  fund  of  amusement^  which  was 
to  me  the  highest  gratification. ' — ^pp.  199, 200. 

One  more  specimen  of  that  pompous  self-complacency,  which  often 
marks  the  conscious  possessor  of  merit ;  and  we  shall  proceed  with 
the  incidents  of  our  hero*s  life : — 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  manner  in  which  I  spent  my  life,  abstracted  from 
the  disgraceful  means  by  which  I  supported  mysdf,  was  (as  I  formerly 
hinted)  perfectly  regular  and  inoffensive.  Though  I  lived  by  depredation, 
yet  I  md  not,  like  the  abandoned  class  of  common  thieves,  waste  my  money 
and  leisure  time  in  profligate  debauchery,  but  applied  myself  to  the  perusal 
of  instructive  and  amusing  books,  my  stock  of  wnich  I  daily  increased.  I 
occupied  genteel  apartments  in  a  creditable  house,  the  landlord  of  which 
understood  me  to  hold  a  situation  imder  government,  and  every  part  of  my 
conduct  at  home  tended  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  my  respectability.  I  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  paying  my  rent,  as  well  as  the  different  tradesmen  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  whom  1  had  occasion  to  deal ;  nor  did  I  ever  suffer 
any  person  of  loose  character  to  visit  me,  but  studiously  concealed  from  those 
of  my  acquaintance  my  place  of  residence." — p.  200. 

This  was  doubtless  a  state  of  much  respectable  comfort,  and  it 
was  not   a  little  increased  by  an  addition  to  Mr.  Vaux's  society. 
Being  introduced  to  a  young  lady,  who  like  himself  had  been  '^  well 
and  steadily  brought  up,*'  but  who  being  deserted  by  her  family  for 
soma  trifling  error,  had  been  driven  to  the  ^^  usual  refuge  in  such 
cases,  viz.  prostitution."      Mr.  Vaux   having   proposed  that   they 
should  live  together;    with  the  openness   of  heart    for  which  our 
readers  must  now  already  have  observed  he  possesses  to  an  extra- 
vagant degree,  he  fully  possessed  her  of  the  mode  in  which  he  obtained 
his  livelihood.     These  preliminaries  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,    Mr.  Vaux  in  a  few  days  "  arranged  a  pretty  snug 
system  of  domestic  economy.*'    Mr.  Vaux  soon  found  his  companion 
of  esseAJtial  use  ia  assisting  him  in  his  projects ;  and  being  fully  con- 
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tfnced  of  hef  iittftehinisnt,  and  tinder  the  idea,  that  shcnild  he  at  any 
time  again  tlnhapptty  be  compelled  to  leave  his  country,  a  wife  might 
he  allowed  to  join  him,  and  soften  the  rigours  of  his  fate,  he  gave 
her  a  legal  title  to  hear  his  own  name.  He  gives  this  account  of 
the  way  in  which  this  virtuous  young  lady  assisted  him : — 

"  I  continued  to  visit  the  shops  as  usual  in  the  morning,  and  the  theatres  in 
the  evening  with  tolerahle  success  ;  and  my  partner  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  accompany  me,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  me  service,  I  was  induced  to  gra- 
tify her.  As  her  figure  and  address  were  Both  extremely  prepossessing,  and 
her  air  perfectly  genteel,  I  soon  found  her  eminently  useful ;  for  she  not  only 
received  from  me  the  property  I  purloined,  hut  with  much  ingenuity  would 
contrive  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  shopkeeper  while  I  rohhed  his 
counter,  or  hy  artful  gallanting  with  a  gentleman  at  a  puhlic  place,  facilitate 
my  design  upon  his  pockets.  At  all  times,  when  disengaged  from  these 
hazardous  practices,  we  lived  a  life  of  perfect  domestic  happiness,  our  chiefest 
pleasure  heing  centered  in  each  other's  company." — pp.  204,  205. 

In  the  exereise  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Vaux  was  induced  one  morn- 
ing, by  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  to  attend  a  reform  meeting 
ftt  Hackney.  He  there  took  from  the  pocket  of  an  attentive  listener 
to  some  plan  of  national  improvement,  a  silver  snuff-box  ;  and  being 
afterwards  detected  with  this  box  in  his  possession,  he  was  taken  before 
a  magistrate,  committed,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  recorder, 
who  presided,  would  scarcely  credit  that  any  person  could  do  wrong  at 
a  reform  meeting ;  and  as  he  decidedly  leaned  to  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Vaux  was  again  led  forth  to  pursue  his  vocation.  We  lament  that  our 
i^pace  will  not  permit  us  to  give  Mr.  Vaux's  own  report  of  these  pro- 
ceedings: it  is  admirable  for  its  clearness,  its  liveliness,  and  more  es- 
pecially for  the  dramatic  reality  of  the  picture  he  presents  of  the  trial. 
The  same  reason  must  prevent  our  extracting  the  narrative  of  the  prin- 
cipal exploit  6f  Mr.  Vaux's  whole  career ;  we  mean  the  fraud  on  Mr. 
Belger,  the  jeweller.  This  was  a  transaction  that  required  in  a  high 
degree  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  swindler ;— the  easy  manner, 
the  gentlemanly  indifference,  the  apparent  wealth,  the  coolness,  the 
address,  the  presence  of  mind,  the — in  short,  the  accomplishments  of 
James  Hardy  Vaux.  But  there  may  have  been  many  swindlers  who  have 
been  as  great  adepts  as  he  in  the  arcana  of  his  profession ;  but  who, 
besides  himself,  ever  possessed  the  ability  of  narrating  his  achievements 
in  the  same  inimitable  manner?  The  swindler  and  the  autobiographer 
united  in  perfection  in  one,  is  as  rare  a  combination  as  the  great  com- 
mander and  the  great  historian.  There  has  been  but  one  Csesar — and  but 
one  Vaux.  The  story  of  this  affair  is  not  only  too  long  for  extract,  but 
defies  abridgment :  we  can  only  therefore  refer  to  it.  The  consequences 
to  Mr.  Vaux  were  most  important ;  he  was  tried  for  it,  and  owes  to 
the  same  cause  his  banishment  for  life.  Mr.  Vaux,  within  four  years 
of  the  time  of  his  leaving  it,  returned  to  the  colony,  there  to  finish  his 
career.  Again  at  Sydney,  his  old  ill-fortune  again  overtakes  him  ;  he 
ia  punished  for  a  crime  which  he  had  never  committed.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  story  we  are  entitled  to  suspend  our  judgment,  for  he  does  not,  as 
he  did  in  his  relation  of  his  advenfures  in  England,  almost  approach  to 
the  character  of  a  disinterested  witness.  It  is  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wales,  that  while  the  complexion  of  a  man's  actions  out  of  the  colony 
is  wholly  disregarded,  the  public  of  Sydney  is  a  stern  judge  of  all  that 
takes  place  in  the  colony.    It  is  remarkable^  that  no  difference  is  made 
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in  the  (Colony  to  the  individual,  whatever  may  have  heen  the  oiSence  for 
which  he  has  been  transported ;  while  any  eonviotlon  in  the  colony  is 
considered  irredeemable.  For  this  fact  we  have  the  respectable  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  New  Sooth  Wales.  Mr.  Vaux 
has  not  only  been  punished  for  one  alleged  ofifence :  he  is  now,  unless 
he  has  lately  died,  in  a  condemned  part  of  the  colony,  expiating  an 
offence  of  the  deepest  die  in  Australian  estimation — an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  colony.  We  may  add,  if  there  ever  was  an  irreclaim- 
able character,  it  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  Autobiography  of  Jamed  Hardy  Vaux 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  heard  that  the  manuscript  was  put 
by  him,  or  by  his  means,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bai'on  Field,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  who  transmitted  it  to  this  country, 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray:  a  second 
edition  is  now  incorporated  in  the  auto-biographical  series  at  present 
in  the  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke. 

This  work  is  (and  we  say  it  without  fear  of  being  charged  with 
exaggeration  by  those  who  have  read  it)  one  of  the  most  singular 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press.     It  is  a  curious  thing  to  possess  a 
minute  narrative  of  the  daily  life  of  a  thief,  in  which  the  ways  of  a  part 
of  mankind  who  shun  the  light,  are  fully  exposed ;  and  who,  though 
qualified  to  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  world,  are  seldom  sufficiently 
lettered  to  be  able  to  write  a  satisfactory  hand.    It  is  a  carious  thing 
to  hare  a  narrative  in  which  the  individual  lays  open  all  his  most  secret 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  unreservedly  unfolds  transactions,  with  which 
DO  one  whose  good  name  did  not  consist  in  the  blackness  of  his  bad 
reputation,  would  confess  for  a  moment  to  have  been  connected.     Btit 
it  is  most  of  all  curious  to  have  this  same  narrative  written  with  an  ex- 
traordinary fertility  and  propriety  of  expression ;  with  humour,  with 
pleasant   observation,   and  if  not  deep,  yet  just  remarks;    and  in 
short,  in  a  style  which  only  our  very  best  aathors  have  reached,  and 
abounding  in  amusement  and  a  variety  of  incidents  only  equalled  in 
works  of  imagination.     It  will  be  revolting  to  many  to  read  of  crime, 
aod  these  memoirs  are  a  tissue  of  crimes ;  but  all  those  who  are  hardy 
enough  to  look  upon  the  world  as  it  is,  and  who  led  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  improve  mankind,  fii*st  wish  to  know  what  man  is,  will  not  only 
not  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs,  but  go  to  the  task  with 
pleasure;  and  we  feel  confident  will  derive  abundant  improvement 
from  it.    It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  writer,  living  inva- 
riably among  people  with  whom  crime  is  a  merit,  and  which  showed  in 
fact  jnst  the  converse  of  society  in  its  regular  state,  is  totally  ignorant 
or  totally  oblivions  of  the  enormity  of  his  offences,  and  never  puts  its 
trne  value  on  any  one  action — a  fact  which,  while  it  shows  the  force 
of  the  general  opinion  of  the  society  of  whom  an  individual  happens  to 
be  a  member,  should  always  be  kept  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  unsettled  habits  and  unfixed  principles. 
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DR.  PARR'S  MARGINAL  NOTES. 

Bibliotheca  Farriaxia.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  reverend  and 
learned  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.  Curate  of  Hatton,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  &c.  &c. 
London.    Printed  for  John  Bohn  and  Joseph  Mawman.    1897.    8vo.    pp.  709. 

As  the  character  of  Dr.  Parr  was  materially  injured  in  his  life-time 
by  the  flattery  and  adulation  of  inferior  minds  ministering  to  his  in- 
ordinate vanity ;  so  has  his  posthumous  reputation  been  lowered  by  a 
class  of  literary  undertakers,  who,  collecting  the  eaves-droppings  of 
his  tongue,  have  filled  the  public  prints  and  periodical  works  with 
garbled   scraps   of  his   gossip.*     The  public  have   been  surfeited 
with    Parriana,   which   the  "  Wine   and   Walnut "   writers    have 
served   up   in  every  possible  variety.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  world  has  been  looking  in  vain  for  the  publication 
of  some  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Parr,  which  should  rescue  his  name 
from  this  unfortunate  association  of  gossips,  and  justify  the  high  pre- 
tensions ascribed  to  him  by  admiring  friends.     We  confess  that  the 
controversial  and  occasional  publications  of  Dr.  Parr  had  not  led  us 
to  anticipate  that  any  veiy  remarkable  or  valuable  product  of  his 
mind  would  appear  after  his  death.     His  philosophical  speculations 
were  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  his  public  and  professed  opinions ; 
his  learning  was  smothered  in  his  pedantry ;  and  his  ambition  and 
love  of  fame  were  satisfied  in  his  own  valuation  of  himself.    We  are 
far   £rom  underrating  the  strength  of  Dr.   Parr's  intellect,   or  his 
powers  of  conversation ;  but  we  may  ask  what  has  Dr.  Parr  done  to 
justify  the  rank  in  which  he  placed  himself,  and  in  which  his  coterie 
adored  him  when  living,  and  embalmed  him  when  dead?     We  shall, 
however,  suspend  a  more  critical  inquiry  into  his  literary  character 
and  writings,  until  the  appearance  of  the  lives  announced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Field  and  Dr.  Johnstone,t  from  whence  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  a  correct  standard  of  his  intellectual  and  literary 
merit. 

We  confess  we  did  expect  to  have  seen  in  a  pretended  *^  Catalogue 
raisonnie,'  some  traces  of  the  acknowledged  learning,  critical  acu- 
men, and  original  opinions  of  Dr.  Parr.  The  preface  informs  us  of 
"  some  curious  anecdotes^  and  some  profound  observations ; "  but 
the   executors  must  certainly  have  inadvertently  cancelled  this  va- 


*  We  must  except  in  this  general  condemnation  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Dr.  Patr," 
which  appeared  in  No.  IV.  of  the  present  Series  of  the  London  Magazine,  and  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  by  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, the  Annual  Register,  and  other  periodicals.  All  that  has  subsequently  ap- 
peared of  Dr.  Parr  has  corroborated  the  character  sketched  in  that  first  and  original 
memoir.  We  know  that  it  has  been  represented  as  too  severe  in  its  strictures  on  his 
failings  and  general  character ;  but  we  are  sure  it  is  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  consi- 
dered by  all  who  really  knew  Dr.  Parr,  as  the  only  impartial  analysis  of  his  under- 
standing and  acquirements.  The  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Butler,  and  sub- 
sequently published,  was  far  more  severe,  and  much  less  just,  towards  his  undoubted 
private  excellencies  and  superior  intellectual  powers. 

t  At  the  end  of  the  Catalogue  is  the  following  announcement : — **  In  the  Press, 
and  wiQbe  published  early  in  the  approaching  season,  the  collected  works  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Parr,  LL.D. ;  with  various  new  and  interesting  additions  left  by  him  for  publica- 
tion. The  whole  will  be  preceded  by  a  Biographical  Memoir,  composed  by  John 
Johnstone,  Esq,  M«D«  one  of  Du  Pair's  ezectttors^  from  authentic  docoxaentff  in  hin 
poflseBnon," 
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loable  matter ;  unless  we  entertain  different  ideas  of  what  is  curious 
and  what  profound.    We  have  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Parr's  books 
for  half  a  century  past ;  we  have  paced  with  him  up  and  down  the 
library  and  staircases  which  held  them  ;  we  have  sate  poring  over 
them  in  the  summer-house,  while  enveloped  in  his  smoke^  and  inspi- 
rited by  his  conversation ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  numerous  and 
really  curious  notes  in  his  hand-writing,  which  then  fell  under  obser- 
vation, as  enrichftig  particularly  the  classical  and  theological  volumes.* 
From  the  Preface  it  appears  that  the  "  Executors  "  have  been  censors 
and  curators  of  the  Catalogue ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  tl^at 
these  licensers  of  the  press  did  not  suppress  numerous  records  of  Dr. 
Parr*s  foibles  and  weaknesses,  scattered  in  various  passages  and  notes, 
a  heap  of  ridiculous  and  minute  observations,  which  have  gained  for 
the  Catalogue  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Bihliotheca  Twaddliana^ 
or  Old  Woman^s  hihrary.    These  absurd  and  inconsistent  passages 
prove  that  every  author  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  Dr.  Parr  who 
presented  the  great  dictator  of  Greek  criticism  with  a  book :  he  was 
immediately    entered    in    the    fly-leaf  as  "  learned,"   "  profound," 
"  worthy,"  "  enlightened,'*  and  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Parr,  with  a  profuse  allowance  of  adjectives  preceding  the  record 
of  that  distinguished  honour.     A  liher  rariaaimus  was  a  passport  to 
the  highest  heaven  in  his  esteem  ;  and  the  presentation  of  a  unique 
copy  created  the  donor  a  non  pareiL    It  had  been  far  more  honour- 
able to  Dr.  Parr,  if  a  simple  catalogue  of  his  valuable  library  had 
been  printed  free  from  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  accompanies  the 
present  publication,  instead  of  a  volume  which  represents  Dr.  Parr  as 
a  mere  Catalogician,  or  ignorant  collector  of  books,  acquainted  only 
with  titles  and  Dibdin's  Library  Companion. 

We  extract  entire  the  Preface,  which,  however,  gives  but  a  meagre 
account  of  the  formation  or  distinctive  character  of  the  library. 


"  FEEFACE. 


'^  For  many  years  before  his  deaths  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  Dr.  Parr 
that  his  library  should  remain  entire,  and  that  it  should,  in  consequence,  be 

Eurchased  bysome  opulent  and  liberal  nobleman,  or  preferably,  by  some  pub* 
c  body.  '  The  world,'  he  was  used  to  say,  '^  would  then  see  what  sort  of  a 
collection  of  books  had  been  made  by  a  country  parson.'  He  was  one  day 
conversing  with  his  friend.  Dr.  Maltby,  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  M.  observed, 
it  was  very  uncertain  whether  the  booKS  could  be  kept  together;  and  if  they 
were,  the  world  might  know  little  or  nothing  about  them,  as  they  might  not 
be  very  accessible  to  the  ]public,  or  be  absorbed  in  a  much  mightier  mass  of 
library,  as  for  instance,  m  the  British  Museum.  The  better  way  to  inform 
the  world  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  literary  treasures,  would  be  for 
himself  to  prepare  a  CatcUogu^  raisonn^e,  with  such  observations  upon  any 
book  as  his  well-stored  mind  and  accurate  memory  would  readily  suggest. 
Dr.  Parr  agreed  in  the  justice  of  these  remarks ;  but  said,  ^  I  am  now  too 
old ;  and  besides^  I  have  no  amanuensis.'  However,  he  did  employ  himself  in 
arranging  a  Catalogue ;  and  now  and  then  did  dictate  some  curious  remark 
or  anecdote,  though  with  far  less  frequency  than  his  friend  had  suggested,  and 
the  world  could  wish.  He  had  also  been  previously  in  the  habit  of  marking 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  any  particular  book  something  relative  to  the  work  or  the 
audior,  which  suddenly  occurred  to  his  mind.    These  remarks,  it  must  be 

*  We  shall  only  instance  some  of  his  editions  of  his  faTourite  author  Cicero.  One 
aitkle  only  in  the  Catalogue  moaUons  ia  an  edition  of  Cicero,  some  MS*  nenonuida 
orDr,Pnr, 
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Hon,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a  fit  of  spleen.    We  have  no  doubt,  that 
more  mature  consideration  would  have  induced  him,  sometimes  to  revise,  and 
sometimes  to  expunge  matter,  which  will  even  now  appear  to  some  readers  of 
this  Catalogue,  hasty  and  offensive.    The  executors  have  indeed  exercised 
their  discretion  upon  some  passages  of  this  kind,  which  have  heen  submitted 
to  their  examination,  and  they  ^ould  have  suppressed  some  others,  where  the 
expression  is  of  a  nature  to  give  pain  to  living  characters ;  hut  they  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  this  to  the  extent  they  could  kave  wished.     Cir- 
cumstances, over  which  tney  had  no  control,  compelled  the  removal  of  the 
hooks  from  Hatton  Parsonage.    A  very  rapid  insnection  and  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  Lihrary,  hv  Mr.  Bohn,  jun.  with  the  assistance  of  an  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate  list,  (chiefly  from  the  dictation  of  Dr.  Parr,)  produced 
the  materials  from  which  the  present  volume  has  been  digested ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  executors  from  London,  together  with  their  own  important 
engagements,  has  prevented  them  from  paying  that  exact  attention  to  the 
progress  of  the  work,  which  they  could  have  wished.    They  lament,  there- 
fore, that  some  errors  have  crept  into  the  titles  of  the  books ;  they  lament  yet 
more  that  some  unguarded  and  nasty  expressions  of  opinion  still  remain,  which 
they  are  persuaded  the  venerable  author  would  himself  have  seen  the  im- 
portance of  correcting,  if  his  life  and  faculties  had  been  longer  spared.     But 
such  as  it  is,  confessedly  imperfect,  the  executors  think  that  they  are  com- 
plying with  a  favourite  wish  of  their  deceased  friend,  and  at  the  same  time 
enriching  the  world  with  come  curious  anecdotes^  and  some  profound  observa^ 
tions,  when  they  lay  this  Catalogue  before  the  public.^   Those  who  may  be 
induced  to  examine  it,  cannot  but  admire  the  resolution  and  the  diligence, 
which  must  have  been  brought  into  action  for  so  many  years,  in  order  to  raise 
such  a  monument  of  learned  lore  from  an  income,  originally  very  scanty,  and 
never  very  large ;  and  they  will  forgive  t^few  peevish  and  ill-judgedobserva^ 
Hons,  in  consideration  of  the  much  greater  number  of  passages,  in  which 
varied  learning,  solid  judgment,  a  felicity  of  memory,  and  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, vie  with  each  other  for  superiority. 

*'  It  has  become  so  much  a  fashion  of  late  for  scholars  to  publish  their  Cata- 
logues during  their  lives,  that  it  must  be  a  subject  of  interest  with  the  public 
to  have  the  Catalogue  of  so  great  a  divine,  so  great  a  scholar,  and  altogether 
so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Parr;  whose  library,  though  chiefly  consisting  of  useful 
books,  nevertheless  contains  many  articles  of  the  greatest  curiositj|r-  '  Micyl- 
lus  de  Re  Metrica,'  did  belong  to  the  Library,  and  is  inserted  m  the  Cata- 
logue ;  but,  alas !  it  is  not  now  to  be  found,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  it  has  been  purloined.  This  book  is  of  so  ereat  rarity,  that  Dr.  Askew 
would  not  suffer  Dr.  Parr  even  to  touch  it,  but  showed  it  to  him  through  the 
glass  case  of  one  of  the  cabinets  of  his  library.  Justiniani  Institt.  seu  £le- 
mentorum  libri  quatuor,  ah  J.  Baptista  Pisacane  in  Carmina  Heroica  redacti, 
folio.  Neap.  1694,  is  a  book  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  no  other  copies  are 
known,  except  the  two  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue.  In  many  of  the  books 
Dr.  Parr  has  made  annotations,  besides  the  brief  remarks  alluded  to  before ; 
and  in  every  class  of  literature,  but  especially  in  the  classical  books,  has  in« 
sertcd  notices,  which,  as  the  productions  of  so  rich  a  mind,  must  give  a  greatly 
increased  value  to  the  volume.  The  Theological  part  of  this  Library,  which 
alone  fills  130  pages,  is  headed  by  a  book,  Elias  Hutter*s  '  Polyglott  Bible,' 
which  Bohn,  in  his  own  Catalogue,  describes  as  uni^.  Classics,  Language, 
and  Philology,  occupy  202  pages.  In  History,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Meu- 
physics,  and  Poetry,  upwards  of  200  pages  are  employed ;  and  in  this  col^ 
lection  are  included  16  pages,  Poetici,  Satirici,  Faceti,  headed  in  the  MS&. 
'  Books  most  of  them  very  rare  and  very  expensive.'  Dr.  Parr's  Library  was  not 
rich  in  Manuscripts— the  hst  is  contained  in  five  pages.  Of  their  rarity  and 
value,  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence.  There  are  some  modem  Greek  books, 
and  there  is  a  most  rush  colleetion  of  Tracts  upon  almoat  all  subjects  i  some 
nf  tbem  of  the  greatest  raltte.    Th«  Catalogue  «piidiidei  witb  34  diflfereni 
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wotka  wlii^h  Dr.  Parr  tfeparated  frotn  th6  re«t«  intending  to  use  iliem  for  \na 
projected  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Such  is  the  analysis  of  the  Catalogtte. 
Nor  do  those  of  Burmann,  Askew,  or  Reviczki  claim  any  superiority,  either 
on  the  score  of  useful  and  scholar -Hke  selection,  or  of  scarcity  or  of  rarity. 
The  hooks  of  ancient  typography  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are  enough  to 
allure  the  hibliographer ;  and  among  those  gf  recent  date,  there  are  some  of 
&e  finest  specimens  of  modern  art. 

"  But  the  Library  will  speak  for  itself  whensoever  it  is  examined  with 
accuracy;  and  all  that  remams  now  to  be  wished  is,  that  a  collection  made 
with  so  much  care,  at  so  great  an  expense,  and  accumulated  by  such,  slow 
d^ees,  by  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Dr.  Parr,  mav  be  kept  together,  and  placed 
in  a  situation,  in  which  it  may  become  a  lignt  to  scholars  and  to  future 
generations. 

"  This  Preface  must  not  be  concluded,  without  a  distinct  acknowledgement 
of  the  obligations  incurred  to  Mr.  Bohn,  jun.  for  the  great  labour  which  he 
has  bestowed  in  compiling  this  work,  as  well  as  for  the  judgment  and  know- 
ledge which  he  has  shown  in  correcting  errors  occasioned  by  the  indistinct 
hand- writing  of  Dr.  Parr,  or  the  blunders  of  his  various  amanuenses." 

A  postscript  then  follows,  in  strict  accordance  with  tbe  general 
editorship  of  the  volume,  viz.  most  truly  absurd.  It  appears  from  this 
manifesto,  that  a  premature  and  accidental  publication  of  extracts  from 
the  Catalogue  occurred  **  in  a  periodical  publication,*'  (tbe  Atlas,  a 
Sunday  newspaper^  of  rising  circulation  and  literary  character,)  and 
which,  although  the  publisher  would  consider  it  an  advantageous  ad- 
vertisement of  the  forthcoming  volume^  the  executors,  in  their  wisdom, 
deemed  a  most  heinous  and  injurious  offence! .  One  of  the  acting  ex- 
ecutors,'*  John  Lynes''  dates  the  Preface  from  a  Rectory;  this  may 
perhaps  excuse  his  want  of  knowledge,  but  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  record  his  simplicity,  in  this  respect,  in  a  '*  postscript.*' 

The  general  subject  of  the  books,  and  their  comparative  num- 
bers, may  be  collected  from  the  following  ^*  contents''  and  numerical 
reference : — 

Page 

''Theology. — Bibles  and  Liturgies 1 

Patres  Ecclesiastici 8 

Miscellaneous 13 

Auctores  Classici i 131 

Translations  of  the  Classics  * * 223 

Language i 228 

Bibliography,  Journals 274 

Philology  and  Foreign  Miscellanies  .; 285 

History,  Geographv,  Antiquities 333 

British  HistOTv,  Biography,  and  Topography 892 

Metaphysics,  &c * * 424 

Physics Hi i 462 

Jurisprudence .«... 481 

Recentiores  Poetici,  Satirici,  Faceti *... 496 

English  Miscellanies 512 

French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Miscellanies 532 

Manuscripts 534 

Modem  Greek  Books i i.  539 

Tracts  (in  volumes)— Theological..* 542 

Philological  and  Antiquarian *>•  626 

Mixed *...*..... i..*....-  689 

Phvsical  and  Metaphysical •••••••  ^®„ 

Political,  Parliameuta^,  and  Jwidmia  617 
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The  following  lines,  prefixed  by  Dr.  Parr  to  one  of  his  manuscript 
catalogues,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  preface : — 

^^  Hosce  meos  inter  libros  cum  pauca  supersinty 
Aut  dominum  fallant;  neprosint  funbus  istis. 
Qui  csca  cumulant  hinc  inde  Tolumina  fraude> 
Intellecta  parum,  et  pictis  servanda  columnis ! 
Neu  blattee  aut  timese  noceant>  neve  improbus  eras 
Bente  petat  sorex,  neu,  quisquis  tura  piperque 
Divendit,  folia  ulla  suos  male  vertat  in  usus ! 
IstsB  me  juvenem  atque  senem,  me  nocte  dieque. 
Me  comites  ot!  pariter  soclique  laborum, 
Sive  docere  alios  volui,  seu  discere,  chartse 
Delectare  foris,  prodesse  domique  solebant. 
Invidiam  ergo  meis  cupiens  procul  afore  votis. 
Ex  animo  dominis  preeor  omnia  fausta  futuris. 
Forte  mei  memores,  studia  et  mihi  cara  colentes, 
Sint  docti,  Musisque  suis  et  Apolline  digni : 
Ne  credant  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum!  " 

In  the  "  Biblia  Graeca/^  three  notes  only  by  Dr.  Parr  occur :  we  give 
the  titles  of  the  books,  and  the  manuscript  remarks  as  they  occur  in 
the  Catalogue : — 

Divinae  Scripturse,  nempe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  Omnia,  recog- 

nita,  emendata  et  illustrata  (a  F.  Junio  aut  F.  Sylburgio,)  folio. 

Francforty  1597 
"  This  useful  edition  contains  various  readings  for  the  Septua- 
gint."    S.  P. 

Codex  Theodori  Bezse  Cantabrigiensis,  Evangelia  et  Apostolorum 
Acta  complectens.  Quadratis  litteris  Grseco-Latinis  edidit,  Co- 
dicis  Historiam  praefixit,  Notasque  adjecit  F.  Kipling,  2  vol.  royal 
folio.  Cantab.  1793 

'^  This  beautiful  edition  of  Beza's  Test  was  given  to  me  sponta- 
neously and  politely  by  order  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Unitarians  of  Bir- 
mingham, soon  after  I  had  written  an  English  Inscription  for  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  monument  is  erected  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel." 

S.  Pahh. 

Novum  Test.  Graec^,  by  Bowyer,  2  vol.  with  many  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions, in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Bowyer  himself.  Zfondon,  1763 

'^  I  most  highly  value  this  book  for  the  sake  of  its  contents,  of 
the  learned  writer,  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  the  most  friendly  and  most 
intelligent  and  most  uraight  donor  Mr.  John  Nichols.    I  would  take 

no  money  for  it."    S.  P. "  Dr.  Parr  holds  that  Mr.  Bowyer  is 

not  a  rasn  conjecturer,  that  he  is  not  a  mere  retailer  of  Markland's, 
Bentley^s,  and  Wetstein's  guesses,  that  the  last  edition  of  the  Con- 
jectures is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  scholar  and  every 
rational  Christian." 

In  two  volumes  "  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  ed.  Maittaire,'' 
interleaved,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  numerous  manuscript  notes  by 
Dr.  Parr ;  but  the  executors  do  not  communicate  a  particle,  although 
such  appendages  to  the  Catalogue  would  have  been  raisonnee. 

In  a  note  on  Barker's  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  A.D.  1611,  Dr.  Parr 
thus  explains  the  christening  of  the  "  Breeches  Bible" — 

"  This  old  and  once  much-esteemed  Translation  is  commonly  called  the 
Breeches  Bible,  because  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
the  translators  say,  '  and  they  sewed  figge-tree  leaves  together  and  made 
themselyes  breeches.' "    8.  P.  . 
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In  the  department  of  the  Catalogae,  under  the  head  of  «  Theology/' 
scarcelv  a  note  is  given  which  throws  any  light  on  the  carefully  pre- 
served theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Parr,  although  in  numerous  volumes 
mauscrint  observations  exist,  which  pretty  clearly  indicate  more  than  he 
considered  it  at  all  times  expedient  to  avow.  We  make  the  following 
selectioB. 

Baeshaw  (Ed.)  Dissertationes  Anti-Socinianae,  in  quihus  prohatur, 
1  Socinianos  non  dehere  dici  Christianos;  2.  Solam  rationem, 
quo  fundamento  nituntur  Sociniani,  ad  percipienda  Fidei  Mysteria 
non  sufficere,  12mo.  .  .  .    ^ond.  1657 

'^  Et  gens  quae  infausti  placitis  addicta  Socmi 
'« Christiados  inter  vix  meritura  locum  est." 
'^  Dr.  Parr  directed  these  verses  to  be  transcribed  from  the  Poems 
of  \drian  Reland.    But  in  defiance  of  the  Poet,  who  was  ingenious, 
and  of  Bagshaw,  who  was  dull.  Dr.  Parr  wiU  not  erase  the  Socinians 
out  of  his  Catalogue  of  Christians."    S.  P. 

Bell's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Attempt  -to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the  Authority, 

Nature,  and  Design  of  the  Institution  of  Christ,  commonly  called 

the  Communion  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  8vo.  1781 

"  On  the  Sacrament,  my  serious  opinions  agree  with  those  of 

Hoadley,  Bell,  and  John  Taylor  of  Norwich."    S.  Paer. 

Belsham's  (Thos.)  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an 

Exposition  and  Notes,  2  vol.  4to.  1822 

"  This  excellent  work  of  Belsham  was  given  to  me  by  the  writer. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him  upon  some  doctrinal  points ;  but  I 

ought  to  commend  the  matter,  style,  and  spirit  of  the  preface;  and 

inmy  opinion  the  translation  does  great  credit  to  the  diligence, 

judgment,  erudition,  and  piety  of  my  much  respected  friend."    S.P. 

Cassander  (G.)  De  Officio  Pii  ac  publicae  Tranquillitatis  vere  amantis 
Viri,  in  hoc  Religionis  Dissidio.  Postrema  editio,  juxta  priorem 
Anno  M.D.LXI,  12mo.  1607 

"  Est  liber  hie  multiplici  doctrinA,  puraque  evang.  pietate 
plenissimus:  virorum  continet  optimorum  de  rebus  gravissimis 
ienuinas  (uti  aiunt)  sententias  qu©  profecto  et  raihi  semper  cordi 
fiierunt,  proceptisque  Christi  ipsius  aptissune  congruunt.  1  ert.  Cal. 
Nov.  1783."  S.  Pakb. 
Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  4  vol.  in  2,  4to.  Oxford,  1671 

"  I  believe  that  Jacob  Bryant,  when  writing  his  Ancient  System 
of  Mythology,  was  much  aided  by  Gale  s  Court  of  the  Gentiks." 

S.  P. 

Koolhaas  (Guil.)  Dissertationes  grammatico-sacrse  quibus  Analogia 
Temporum  et  Modorum  Hebreae  Linguae  indagatur,  8vo. 

'^  Amst  1748 

"Excellent."    S.  P. 

Kortholti  (C.)  de  Tribus  Impostoribus  Magnis  Liber,  Kilorih  1680, 
12mo.— "  bound  up  with "  Appendix  qua  Cardani  de  Animali- 
tate  Hominis  Opiniones  proponuntur  ac  philosophice  examinantur, 

12mo. 

"  The  tide  of  this  Book  is  taken  from  a  scarce  Infidel  Book  of 
which  I  have  two  Copies  in  French.  The  Impostors,  to  whom 
K^olt  adverts,  are  L^rd  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Thomas  Hobbes; 
and  B.  Spinosa."    d«P« 
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Leland's  (Thomas)  Dissortation  on  the  Principles  of  Httman  Bloquenoe^ 
with  particular  regard  to  the  Stvle  and  Composition  of  the 
Gospels ;  the  2nd  edition^  corrected  and  amended  by  the  Author, 
8vo.  Dublin,  1766 

^'  This  copy  was  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Leland  himself^  and  thinking 
that  Dr.  Leland  had  confuted  his  opponent^  and  that  the  opponent 
had  treated  Dr.  Leland  with  unbecoming  and  unmerited  scom^  I 
republished  the  whole  dispute.  I  dedicated  the  book  to  Bishop 
Hurd>  and  the  dedication  was  followed  by  no  answer."    S.  P. 

Lowthii  (R.)  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum,  Praelectiones  Academicae, 
£d®  2^^'  emendatior,  Oa^on.  1763,  In  Lowthii  Prselectiones  de 
Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum^  Job.  Dav.  Michaelis  Notse  et  Epimetra, 
Oaon.  1763,  2  vol.  8vo. 

"  I  hold  these  PrelectioneB  to  be  among  the  very  choicest  Latin 
productions  of  the  moderns :  I  mean  not  to  insult  the  precious  and 
sacred  memory  of  Lowth  by  marking  in  detail  the  passages  to  which 
I  object."    S.  P. 

After  this  follows  a  long  grammatical  Note,  then  the  following  : 

^*  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  what  Michslis  says 
about  Lowth  in  the  ^  Prsefatio,  secundo  tomo  Prslectionum 
prsemissa/  and  the  words  of  8axius  about  Barthelemy:  'Narra- 
batur  mihi,'  says  Michslis,  '  Lowthum,  &c.  Sec* — ^The  words  of 
Saxius  are  theso,  '  Meum  quidem  ^at.' "  (See  Saxii  Onomattieon, 
vol.  7.  p.  280.) 

Middleton*s  ("  The  Rev.  and  learned  Conyers,  D.  D.")  Miscellaneous 
Works,  2d.  edition,  5  vol.  8vo.  1755 

^^  May  not  the  Christian  say  of  Middleton  what  Callixtus  shrewdly 
said  of  Erasmus  ?  Qui  noster  profecto  non  fuit»  neque  esse  vel 
audiri  unquam  voluit.  See  Sadoiet's  Letters,  vol.  1,  for  praise  of 
Erasmus.'     S.  P. 

Millii  Dissertationes  selectse,  varia  S.  Litterarum  et  Antiquitatis 
Orientalis  Capita,  exponentes  et  illustrantes ;  Curis  secuudis 
novisque  Dissertat.  et  Miscell.  Orient,  auctsa.  4to. 

Lugd,  Bat.  1743 

*'  Both  the  works  of  MilUus  ar«  replete  with  profound  erudition. 
— In  the  second  of  them  is :  A  mssertatlon  '  De  Causis  Odii, 
Judsos  inter  atque  Samaritanos :  -^  Miscellanea  Orientalia,  de 
Lingua  Hindostanica  et  de  Lingua  Persica  hodiema :' — and  a  most 
curious  Etymological  OrUntcUe  Uarmonicum."    S.  P. 

Observationes  in  Ignatianas  Pearsonii  Vindicatas,  et  in  Annotationes 
Beveregii  in  Canones  Sanetorum  Apostolorum,  8vo. 

Rothomagi,  1674 

'*  I  have  read  few  controversial  books  with  so  much  conviction." 

S.  P. 

From  these  few  extracts,  the  reader  will  see  the  general  insigni- 
ficance of  the  notes  on  the  larger  portion  of  Dr.  Parr's  Catalogue,  and 
on  subjects  in  which  he  was  pre-eminently  learned. 

The  Auctores  Claasici  are  miserably  deficient  in  raisonnke  in- 
terest. The  manuscript  notes  of  Dr.  Parr,  inserted  in  the  Catalogue, 
merely  relate  to  the  rarity  of  the  volumes,  and  laudatory  remarks  on 
the  donors  and  presentation  copies*  None  of  the  really  curious  cri- 
tical notes  which  abound  in  the  fly-learai  and  oiargiiii  ftra  thought 
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worthy  of  iraiiBlAfion  into  the  Oatalogae ;  white  all  the  rtdicttlous 
twaddiiana  ahoat  persons,  or  about  **  extreme  rarity"  is  preserved ! 
In  a  copy  of  Hampton's  Polybius  the  following  note  appears : — 

"  The  gift  of  my  illustrious  friend^  James  Mackintosh^  Nov*  2fi,  1794. 
I  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  work,  till  they  were 
pointed  out  by  Jebb.  The  Preface  was  certainly  revised  and  improved  by  Dr. 
Johnson."  S.  P« 

In  the  division  of  the  Catalogue  comprehending  the  Philology  and 
Foreign  Miscellanies  the  most  critical  and  valuable  observations 
occur  ;  hut  alas!  they  are  but  few  and  brief. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Beloe  for  his  Sexagenarian  would 

meet  with  any  mercy  from  Dr.  PaiT ;  accordingly,  in  a  note  in  that 

worlc,  it  is  recorded : — 

**  Dr.  Parr  is  compelled  to  record  the  name  of  Beloe  as  an  ingrate  and 
a  slanderer.  The  worthy  and  enlightened  Archdeacon  Nares  disdained  to 
have  any  concern  in  this  infamous  work.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rennel,  of  Ken« 
fdogton,  could  know  but  little  of  Beloe.  But  having  read  his  slanderous 
book,  Mr.  Rennd,  who  is  a  sound  scholar,  an  orthodox  clergyman,  and  a 
most  animated  writer,  would  have  done  well  not  to  have  written  a  sort  of 
postscript  From  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  Beloe's  amiable  widow, 
Dr.  Parr  abstained  from  refuting  Beloe's  wicked  falsehoods ;  but  Dr.  Butler, 
of  Shrewsbiu'y,  repelled  them  very  ably  in  the  Monthly  Review."    S.  P. 

The  following  long  and  eccentric  note  on  some  metaphysical  works 
of  Mr.  Fearn,  presented  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Parr,  affords  a  tolerable 
specimen  of  Dr.  Parr's  style,  and  some  idea  of  hiB  faith. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Author  to  Basil  Montague,  Esq,  through  whose 
medium  the  foregoing  Copy  was  presented  to  Dr,  Parr. 
"  My  best  acknowledgments  are  claimed  by  your  remembrance  of  me, 
and  I  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  your  kind  suggestion.  I  had  me- 
ditated and  mentioned  to  Mr.  Dawes  my  intention  of  presenting  a  copy  of 
the  Essay  on  Immortality  to  Dr.  Parr,  but  was,  in  fact,  afraid  of  exposing 
my  emptmess.  Your  note  has  encouraged  me,  and  I  now  send  the  only 
bound  copy  in  my  possession,  which  I  beg  to  present  to  Dr.  Parr,  in  testimony 
of  my  respect,  as  well  as  of  my  sense  of  the  distinguished  commendation  he 
was  plowed  to  bestow  on  my  former  publication.  With  regard  to  the 
present  essay,  the  subiect  itself  is,  doubtless,  of  the  first  magnitude; 
sod,  notwithstanding  the  ^verty  and  lameness,  with  which  my  scanty 
means  oblige  me  to  treat  it,  I  consider  the  philosophic  ground  therein 
broached  as  claiming  a  deeply  preponderating  interest  with  all  those,  who 
have  heretofore  built  their  hopes,  or  their  fears,  upon  the  evils  of  human 
life;  and  these  you  know  form  the  general  bulk  of  mankind,  as  well  high  as 
low.  I  therefore  do  hope,  on  every  account,  that  it  may  find  the  sanction  of 
the  world.  One  point  I  have  already  attained,  for  ordinary  readers  oppress 
me  with  approbation ;  but  yet,  *  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,'  unless  sane- 
tbned  by  their  higher  powers ;  and  you  will  judge  how  much  I  am  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Parr  approves  it.  I  shall  still  wait,  however,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  till  I  may  be  favoured  with  your  final  report." 

Dr,  Parr's  Observations,  appended  to  Mr,  Fearn  s  Letter, 
''  Sttcfa  is  the  humble  and  diffident  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fearn  speaks 
of  his  own  abilities,  and  such  is  the  serious  and  earnest  tone  which  he  justly 
sarames  upon  the  importance  of  his  subject.  Scanty  might  be  the  external 
means  which  books  affi>rded  him ;  but  his  own  vigorous  and  reflecting  mind 
supplied  him  with  materials  copious  and  most  usefiil.  He  might  have  been 
prejudiced  and  perplexed  by  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  other 
men,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  ami  himself  of  the  opportunities,  which  his 
ewa  jemitiiT  tttwatiMi  presenfted  to  faim^  te  eantwnplating  the  ways  of  God, 
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atid  the  condition  of  man.  Without  the  wayward  ambition  of  distingaiflhing 
himself  by  novelty  or  singularity^  he,  by  the  guidance  of  his  own  mind,  was 
led  to  a  verj  original  view  of  many  circumstances  in  the  moral  world,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  better  understood,  and  better  illustrated  by  him,  than  by 
some  of  our  ablest  advocates  for  a  future  life.  He  is  singular,  but  not 
visionary ;  he  is  firm,  but  not  dogmatical :  his  reasoning  is  close — ^his  spirit 
is  candid — ^and  his  piety,  1  am  sure,  is  sincere.  I  grant  that  his  style,  in  the 
scientific  part  of  his  book,  is  very  uncouth :  and  yet  I  prefer  it  to  the  rhetorical 
diction  of  the  second  part.  But  even  in  this  gaudy,  and  sometimes*  ranting 
diction,  I  trace  moral  properties,  which  more  than  expatiate  the  defects  of 
the  composition ;  for  they  snow  the  sincerity  of  the  writer  in  his  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  the  ardour  of  his  feelings,  when  he  supposes  himself  to  have 
reached,  or  to  have  approached  it.  I  love  Mr.  Fearn,  and  I  am  glad  to  record 
my  gratitude  to  him  for  turning  my  attention  to  subjects,  which  I  had  before 
seen  dimly  and  confusedlv,  and  for  strengthening  my  belief  in  a  world  to 
come,  my  general  faith  has,  indeed,  never  wavered ;  but  I  am  accustomed 
to  weigh  carefully,  and  to  welcome  gladly  everv  additional  argument,  by 
which  that  faith  may  be  confirmed  and  invigorated."  S.  P. 
Oct.  13,1814. 

In  a  copy  of  Sir  William  Jones's  Dialogue  on  the  Principles  of 
Government,  the  following  note  reveals  some  curious  information 
on  the  collateral  connexions  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation. 

"  A  most  able  Dialogue,  published  without  his  name,  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  He  told  me  he  wrote  it  aftei  a  conversation,  in  which  ne  maintained, 
and  Vergennes  denied,  that  the  first  principles  of  government  could  be  made 
intelligible  to  plain  illiterate  readers.  Dr.  •  ♦  *  *^  ^ho  was  present,  doubted. 
Jones  wrote  the  dialogue  in  French. — They  met. — ^Vergennes  yielded. — 
*  *  *  *  decided.  Jones  on  his  return  translated  the  book,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished, without  animadversion,  by  the  Constitutional  Society.  His  brother- 
in-law,  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  procured  a  Welsh  translation ;  then  came  the 
prosecution  from  Fitzmaurice,  tne  righteous  and  rival  magistrate  of  the  Dean. 
All  this  I  heard  when  talking  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  Jones,  on 
the  Monday  after  he  had  been  knighted,  and  the  prosecution  against  the  Dean 
commenced.  The  Preface,  Sir  ^Filliam  Jones  told  me,  was  written  by 
Bishop  Shipley."    S.  P. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  Sir  Walter  RaleigVs  Remains,  containing  the 
Sceptic,  and  several  other  tracts  of  that  remarkable  author,  a  vin- 
dicatory passage  asserts  the  orthodox  character  of  Raleigh's  religious 
opinions. 

^'  Dr.  Parr  is  bound  to  make  the  following  statement.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his 
History  of  England,  speaks  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  one  of  the  first  Free- 
thinkers in  this  country.  Now  in  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  he  again 
and  again  writes  as  a  believer  in  Revelation.  What  then  should  lead  Mr. 
Hume  to  this  opinion  ?  It  was.  Dr.  Parr  suspects,  hastily  and  not  very  fairly 
formed  from  the  title  of  the  Tract,  which  stands  first  in  this  collection.  This 
acute  and  philosophical  little  work  contains,  indeed,  the  medulla  of  scep- 
ticism, but  then  it  is  a  mere  tentamen  or  lusus,  as  Mr.  Hume  ought  to  have 
seen.  But  Mr.  Hume  looked  no  further,  or  he  would  have  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  volume,  decisive  proofs  of  Sir  Walter's  piety.  Dr.  Parr 
appeals  to  the  '  Instructions  to  his  Son  and  Posterity,'  and  to  '  The  Dutiful 
Advice  of  a  loving  Son  to  his  aged  Father.'  In  the  former  there  is  a  chapter 
with  this  title :  ^  Let  Grod  be  thy  Protector  and  Director  in  all  thy  Actions ;' 
and  in  the  latter,  although  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
there  are  frequent  and  serious  references  to  the  New  Testament,  St.  Austin, 
St.  Cyprian,  and  to  Daniel." 

"  Dr.  Parr  would  here  notice  one  curious  fact    The  eloquent  paissage  in 
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Sge  4^  of  the  introduction  to  Warbnrton's  Julian,  was  ptobaUy  snggested  to 
e  bishop  by  a  passage  equally  eloquent  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  jSistoryj 
where  he  is  sp^iking  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

From  that  portion  of  the  Catalogue  embracing  Physics,  Natural 
History,  Medicine,  Mathematics,  &c.  we  learn  very  little,  save  that 
Dr.  Parr's  father  wished  him  to  he  educated  to  the  practice  of 
medicine;  and  ^^  judicioasly  and  earnestly  recommended  to  me 
Hnxham  on  Fevers,  and  Boerhave's  Aphorisms/'  The  numher  of 
ejc  donors  in  this  department  of  the  Doctor's  lihrary,  exhihits  a 
numerous  body  of  medical  friends,  presenting  the  fruits  of  their 
authorship  at  his  critical  shrine. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Parr  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
art  of  bell-ringing.  In  the  following  note  his  belfrey  erudition  Is 
recorded : — 

Magil  (Hier.)  de  Tintinnabulis,  Liber  posthumus,  Franciscos  Sweer* 
tins  Notis  illustrahat,  Amst,  1664. — ^Ejusd.  H.  Magii  de  Equuleo 
hactenus  incognito  Liber.  Amst.  1664,  18mo. 

''  This  learned  work,  ^  De  Tintinnabulus,'  was  written  hy  Mwus,  whilst 
he  was  working  as  a  slave  in  a  quarry  in  Turkey.  Dr.  Parr  bou^t  and  read 
the  book  when  he  lived  at  Colchester.  He.  has  since  met  with  only  one 
learned  book  on  hells.  He  found  it  in  the  copious  and  curious  hhrary 
at  Shrewsbury.  He  borrowed  it  with  the  leave  of  the  learned  master.  Or. 
S.  Butler.  He  for  many  years  has  made  many  inquiries  among  booksellers, 
celebrated  and  obscure.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  hook,  and  as  it  is  a  great 
cariosity.  Dr.  Parr  will  insert  the  title  here.  '  Abb,  Jo.  BapU  Paccicketti 
JCti*  tx  Regali  Parthenopceo  Theologorum  CoUegio,  de  Tintinnahtdo  Nolano 
Lucubraiio  AutumnalU :  in  qua  D,  Paulini,  et  cujuslibet  Sa4:ro~Profanum 
Acs  CampanufHyjuridice  ac  philologice  tractatur.  Inaice  cum  gemino.  Iveopoiij 
iumptibus  Michalis  Aloysii  Muiiif  1693.' " 

To  a  presentation  copy  of  Erskine's  Speeches,  a  letter  from  that 
eloquent  egotist  is  appended : — 

**  2,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  April  14th,  1812- 
'^  Dear  Doctor  Parr, 
**  If  I  had  published  these  volumes  mjself,  you  should  have  had  the  very 
first  copv  of  them.  If  they  contain  nothing  which  ma)r  advance  the  cause  of 
the  world,  they  ought  to  be  presented  to  nohody ;  but  if  they  do, — in  whose 
library  can  they  be  so  fitly  placed  as  in  your's  P — ^though,  on  my  own  account, 
I  fear  the  severe  judgment  of  one  who  must  have  ever  presented  to  his  mind^ 

^  Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fiQmin'd  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne.' 

My  hope  however  is,  that  you  may  be  deceived  into  an  approbation  of  them, 
when  you  recollect  that  it  is  the  cause  of  our  own  renowned  and  beloved 
eoontry  which  is  pleaded  in  them,  and  by  an  old  and  sincere  friend ;  and 
that  thiey  were  not  precomposed,  nor  even  premeditated,  much  less,  like  some 
of  oldj  written  after  the  occasions ;  hut  were  all  of  them,  as  far  as  expression 

Ses,  impromptu,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  only  preserved  by 
e  art  of  short-hand  writing ;  not,  I  believe,  known  in  Greece  or  Rome,^ 
nor  indeed  at  all  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  superior,  but  laboured,  com« 
positions  of  antiquity."  ''  Ebskinb." 

*  It  is  veiy  clear  whoM  orations  were  chiefly  pK^femd  hy  the  writer  of  tlus 

Skpt.  1827.  ? 


'  Tilt  |rtloiHa|f  pi«twnt  oamHoiMitory  on  a  copy  of  Memdas,  is  *n 
ample  ipMlmen  or  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  executors  o^  Dr. 
Parr's  reputation : — 

Meursti  Elegantise  Lattni  Sermonis^  seu  Aloislae  Sigea^  Satyrse  Sota- 
dicse  de  Arcanis  Amoris  et  Veneris,  18mo.  Lond,  s>  a. 


^^  This  notorious  book  bears  the  name  of  a  lady,  Louisa  Sigea,  but  was 
inuisputably  written  by  Nicholas  Chorier>  an  attorney  of  Grenoble,  whose 
whole  life  corresponded  with  the  maxims  therein  disclosed." — See  Mr.  Bohns 
€atalopieJbr  ISlfi, page  49. 

"  Mr.  E.  H.  Maltby,  of  Pembroke  College,  told  Dr.  Parr  that  he  had  heard 
the  book  ascribed  to  Westrenius,  an  advocate  of  Copenhagen. 

''Dr.  Parr  can  find  no  account  of  the  book,  either  in  the  Syntagma  de 
SkriptU  et  Seripiorihus  Anonymis  et  Pseudonymis,  by  Placdus,  Hamburgh, 
167§,  or  in  the  larger  work  of  Placcius. 

''  Whoever  was  the  writer,  the  book  is  the  most  impure,  and  nearly  the 
only  impure  book,  in  Dr.  Parr's  library.  He  has  to  state  die  following  facts 
about  it. 

'^  Allured  by  the  title,  he  bought  the  book  when  he  lived  at  Stanmore,  as  a 
philological  book,  but  after  reading  several  pages,  he  discovered  his  entire 
nistake.  Soon  after  he  was  visited  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  told  him  the  story : 
6ir  William  laughed  at  him  as  an  ignoramus.  Dr.  Parr,  fearful  that  the 
book  would  catch  the  eye  of  his  boys,  desired  Sir  W.  Jones  to  take  it,  and  he 
did  take  it.  Thus  matters  rested  till  Dr.  Parr  came  to  Hatton,  where  he  one 
day  desired  his  friend,  Harry  Homer,  to  get  the  book  as  decorously  as  he 
eould.  Hamr  assented,  and  procured  the  book  in  a  small,  well  printed,  octavo 
form.  Dr.  Parr  read  it,  with  unfeigned  dis^st  at  the  impurity,  and  with 
diminished  approbation  of  the  Latinity ;  which  in  truth,  though  showy,  is  by  no 
means  classical.  He  gave  the  book  afterwards  to  Mr.  John  Pearson,  a  very  clever 
man,  who  lives  at  Tettenhall  in  Stafibrdshire  on  condition  that  he  should  take 
what  book  or  books  he  should  choose  from  Mr.  Pearson's  library.  Some  years 

afterwards  he  told  this  tale  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  C e,  a  learned  and  grave 

Noncon  Divine,  who  afterwards  gave  Dr.  Parr  a  duodecimo  copy  found  by  him 
In  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  once  belonging  to  an  equali]^  grave  Noncon 

Divine  at  Coventry,  whose  books  Mr.  C ^  bought  after  his  death.    This 

Catalogue  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Parr's  £xecutors ;  and  he  la3rs  upon  them  the 
strictest  injunction  either  to  destroy  the  book,  or  to  take  eare  into  whose  hands 
it  may  fall  when  Dr.  Parr  is  no  more." — ^S.  P. 

*'  Dr.  Pkrr  resumes  the  sutoect  of  Meursius,  From  Mr.  Maltby 's  sugges-* 
tion,  he  examined  the  JBiographia  Britannica,  under  the  article  Meurnus, 
where  the  book  is  ascribed  to  one  Westrenius,  an  advocate  of  Copenhagen,  but 
there  is  no  reference  to  evidence.  Aided  by  the  article  in  the  Biographia, 
which  Mr.  Maltby  pointed  out.  Dr.  Parr  again  considted  the  larger  work  of 
Placcius,  and  in  the  Index  he  found  the  words  Westrenius,  Aloysia  Sigeea. 
On  looking  at  Aloysia,  p.  S9,  JVb.  191,  de  Scriptoribtis  Pseudonymis,  he  met 
with  the  following  words :  *  Aloysia  Sigwa.  Hujus  erudite  fcemins  nomen 
mentitur  Satyra  qusdam  Sotadica,  uti  prolixe  ostendit  Morhofius  Polyhistor, 
Uk*  I*  cap*  8.  p,  76p  vero  libelU  autore  non  adajperto.  lUum  Isaaco  Voasio 
pestmodum  in  private  oolloquio  tribuisse  Morhonum,  innuit  Junekeri  fcemina 
Srudita  p.  18S.  Qui  et  ibidem  refert  Thomasium  in  MonathUchen  Oedaneken 
autorem  nuncupasse  quidem,  sed  non  nisi  primoribus  nominis  Uteris.  Part  S, 
p.  68S.  Qtt£  tamen  litene,  der  Jff.  W,  satis  aperte  expHcantur,  verumque 
autoris  nomen  inde  D.  Joh.  Westrene,  eruitur  m  den.  MonathUchen  Unter^ 
rtdungen  Ann*  1693*  j(n  167,  uti  docebunt  ea,  quae  sub  lit  inde  excerpta  sub* 
junximus.  Ut  et  ex  Teitserio  Elogior.  Thueanor.  part  1,  p.  18S.  De  ilia 
prolixi  Nioolaus  Antoraus  Biblioth,  Hispanicas' p,  57. 

'^  So  far  Placcius.  Now  two  innocent  persons,  Aloysia  and  MeursiuS)  stand 
acquitted*   It  is  diffisuU  to  say  whothsr  ihs  gdlt  lies  with  Choiior  or  Wes- 

trenius."    S.  P. 


Dr.  Parrli  ineakiii;  IdndtieM  fcr  that  selecit  tlait  of  <}loMtM»,  the 
Sociniaus,  thus  creeps  out  in  a  note  on  R«land*ft  ^oemata:— « 

"  Reland^  like  some  of  Dr.  Parr's-  contemporariei;.  sciDroely  ^owe4  fioci* 
nians  to  be  'called  Christians^  and  at  p.  704^  In  an  JSlegy  upon  the  Cwistiaft 
Sectaries^  there  are  these  remarkable  lines : — 

^  Ac  ^use  gens  pladtis  infausti  addicta  Socinij, 
'    '  Chnstiadas  inter  vix  meritura  locum  est :  "*    S.  P. 

The  following  little  intrigue  with  Lady  Oxford,  recorded  in  tin 
haetard  title-page  of  Cowper's  Poems,  is  an  amusing  specimea  of  Dr. 
Pkrr*s  gallant  trifling  with  ladies  of  rank:— 

This  cop^  is  rendered  highhf  interesting  by  ihe  fedQwing  anitqgraphs^    Qn  « 

Jly^kqfin  the  first  volume  is  vfritten  :^^ 

''Given  by  me  to  the  Flower  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Parr.    Jane  ISisaheth 

OxfOTd." 

'*  I  Stole  this  book  from  Lady  Oxibrd,  June  Id,  1798.  &  PUrr.  eagai 
Jekyll,  et  plus  has  Francis  Burdett" 

"  I  hereby  certify  the  aforesaid  felony  of  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Parr,  for  whidi 
he  has  been  allowed  his  charges.  Thomas  (Lord)  Erskine  ^  his  mark: 
William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell).'^ 

In  Archbishop  Sancroft's  Predestined  Thief,  or  Dialogue  between 
a  Calvinistic  Preacher  and  a  Thief  condemned  to  the  Gallows,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Latin  in  1814,  Dr.  Parr  insinuates  that  a  CaiHnM 
thief  is  a  worse  criminal  than  any  other  description  of  offender :  his 
"  religious  prejudice  **  in  this  respect  reminds  us  of  the  old  American 
Judge  Brackenridge,  who  in  his  last  will  and  testament  direoted  that 
he  should  not  be  interred  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  Calvinist 
corpse. 

"  The  Fur  Prcedestinatus  was  rqiublished  and  translated  in  1813,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  esecntioB  of  a  Camnist  at  Northampton*  He  denied  the 
fiict  at  the  gallows.  He  had  been  encouraged  in  prenumplien  and  self- 
delusion  by  a  Calvinist  teacher.  The  Calvinists  in  Northamptonshire  took 
up  his  cause,  and  attacked  the  judge  and  the  jury.  Their  attack  was  repelled 
b^  the  testimony  of  the  offender's  attorney,  who  lived  at  Wellingborough,  and 
who,  in  justice  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  published  the  criminal's  private 
confession  made  to, him  in  Northampton  Gaol.  One  Huffey  Wnite,  a 
notorious  offender,  was  hanged  at  the  same  time,  but  did  not  deny  his  own 
guilt."    S.P. 

The  rat-bait  of  lucrative  church  preferment  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  extract,  where  Dr.  Parr  reflcMBts  on  Porteus's  return  from  the 
$gypt  of  heterodoxy  to  the  land  of  Canaan  and  bishoprics :-«-    . 

^  Powell's  Sermon  stirred  up  the  dispute.  Mr.  Wollaston,  Viear  of  Chisl^T 
borst ;  Porteus,  then  Rector  of  Lambeth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London ;  and 
I'ark,  then  Dean  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely ;  waited  upon  Corn- 
w  llis.  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  to  obtain  his  suppwt  for  a  Review  of  th^ 
T  irty-nine  Articles,  and  a  Rciorm  of  the  Church  Service  on  t>r.  Clarke's 
pi  n.  They  failed ;  but  Porteus,  many  years  after,  attacked  the  Socinians 
m  I  pamphlet  without  his  name,  which  I  have  not,  and  which  was  lent  to 
me  hf  the  late  worthy  and  learned  Dr.  Matthew  Baine  of  the  Charter-hoiue» 
I  saduedat  the  ooBTctsion  of  P«teus,  when  he  wot^e  a  HiilPf*"    U,  P* 
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SBs  opinion  of  the  best  of  his  brethren  is  not  a  little  singular.  In  it 
occurs  the  following  interleaved  character  of  Paley : — 

'^  I  never  thought  Paley  an  honest  man.  He  could  not  afford,  forsooth^  to 
have  a  conscience,  and  he  had  none.  He  had  great  sagacity,  wit,  and  science, 
and  some  good  humour."    S.  P. 

An  appendix  of  twenty-six  pages  contains  almost  the  only  philolo- 
gical notes  in  the  volume ;  but  we  have  already  extended  our  extracts 
beyond  their  intended  limit.  The  reader  is  now  doubtless  impressed 
with  our  opinion,  that  excepting  in  the  number,  value,  and  various 
learning  of  Dr.  Parr*s  books,  the  Catalogue  does  not  raise  the  character 
of  the  reverend  and  learned  divine.  And  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  publication  of  such  a  mass  of  puerile  and  vain  matter 
in  the  shape  of  notes  could  have  escaped  the  censorship  of  gentlemen 
who  affect  to  be  so  jealous  of  Dr.  Parr's  reputation,  and  so  anxious  to 
expurgate  all  remains  of  uncanonical  or  democratical  indiscretion. 
We  really  cannot  but  express  a  hope,  that  in  the  next  edition  the  exe* 
cutors  will  cleanse  the  volumes  of  all  the  notes  now  inserted,  and  favour 
the  public  with  all  those  which,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office  of 
licensers  of  Dr.  PaiT^s  opinions,  we  believe  they  have  injudiciously  and 
unjustly  suppressed. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  in  our  severity  to  except  the  stib-editor, 
Mr.  Henry  Bohn,  from  these  sweeping  observations.  The  accuracy 
and  typographical  correctness  of  the  volume  reflect  credit  on  his  learn- 
ing and  industry ;  and  justly  entitle  him  to  the  highest  rank  among 
English  classical  booksellers. 

The  following  lines  were  subjoined  by  Dr.  Parr  to  his  manuscript 
Catalogue  :— 

"  Summe  Deus !  grates  a  me  tibi  semper  agende. 
Quod  bona  librorum,  et  proviso  frugis  in  annimi  est 
Copia;  mente  firuor  quod  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
Natales  lete  numerans,  et  carus  amicls. 
Discendi  quod  amor,  viget,  atque  instante  senecta 
Spes  vit«  melioris  inheret  pectore  in  imo." 


DIARY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


1*/.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  reception  which  Sir  William  Besfs 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Salisbury  has  received,  the  conflict  between 
'•  the  justice  of  the  country  and  the  press "  has  not  in  any  degree 
affected  the  impartiality  of  the  latter ;  for  it  appears  disposed  to  g^ve  a 
full  measure  of  credit  to  the  merits  of  the  judge,  and  shows  itself 
superior  to  any  little  feeling  of  prejudice  towards  its  arch-enemy. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  even  though  the  praise  exceeds  the  desert  of 
the  address,  which  contains  some  clap-traps  and  false  philosophy, 
together  with  bold  and  sensible  remarks,  such  as  seldom  are  heard 
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proceeding  from  the  bench.  Of  the  last  description  is  the  learned  judges 
comment  on  the  preposterously  over-rated  labours  of  Mr.  Peel :— - 

"  I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time  to  notice  aU  the  amendments  in  our  criminal 
laws  made  through  &e  exertions  of  Mr.  Peel>  in  order  that  I  might  the 
better  show  you  ?niat  are  the  merits  of  that  distinguished  indiTidual,  wh<>> 
in  this  great  task,  while  he  has  laboured  with  the  greatest  diligence,  has . 
also  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution ;  and  who,  with  that  view,  has 
avuled  himsdf  of  the  information  of  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  from  the  highest  judge  to  the  lowest  clerk.  I  nave  said,  he  has 
proceeded  with  caution.  Gentlemen,  he  has  done  so.  Some,  perhaps,  think 
that  he  has  carried  that  caution  to  too  great  an  extent;  and  I,  for  one,  entertain 
the  opinion  that  he  has  not  gone  quite  as  far  as  he  might  have  done;  and  holding 
as  1  do  Uiat  opinion,  I  cannot  but  lament  that  he  should  have  deemed  so 
much  caution  necessary  in  such  an  important  subject  as  that  of  the  alteration 
of  our  criminal  laws.' 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  caution  with  which 
Mr.  Peel  approached  the  reform  of  the  laws,  except  the  commen- 
dation which  it  received  ft'om  that  great  stupid  moon-calf  the  public. 
There  was  a  gigantic  dunghill  before  the  honourable  gentleman,  of 
about  the  magnitude,  and  something  much  worse  than  the  material, 
of  that  at  the  end  of  Gray's  Inn-lane.  This  huge  heap  of  almost 
unmixed  rubbish  he  approaches  with  awe  and  respect,  as  if  it  were 
a  sacred  treasure ;  and  he  turns  over  the  mountain  of  filth  with  a 
delicate  touch  and  reverent  hand  instead  of  shovelling  away  at  it  with 
ten  thousand  scavengers'  spades.  It  was  a  perfect  farce  to  see  this 
honourable  gentleman  warily  Eyeing,  deliberately  considering,  and 
gravely  testing  each  jot  of  vile  trash  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  pure 
ore ;  and  when  he  had  detected  its  obvious  nature,  making  procla- 
mation of  it  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  grand  discovery; 
and  amidst  a  flourish  of  trumpets  mending  the  mountain  of  rubbish 
with  a  particle  of  better  matter.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  nuisance  of 
the  law  is  to  be  abated.  We  must  not  set  about  the  task  of  reducing 
the  dunghill  with  a  hand  in  a  white  kid  glove,  but  with  a  good  pitch- 
fork, or  a  scavenger's  spade.  Mr.  Peel  did  but  scratch  the  soil  of 
the  Augean  stable  with  a  silver  tooth-pick.  He  set  about  emptying 
the  greatest  sewer  that  ever  stank  under  the  noses  of  a  much  enduring 
people  with  a  tea-spoon,  tasting  every  drop  of  the  ordure  before  he 
ventured  to  throw  it  away,  in  order  to  be  assured  that  it  was  not 
turtle-sonp. 

While  we  laugh  at  this  farcical  fuss,  this  reverent  care  of  a 
worthless  matter,  we  cannot  help  confessing  the  fact,  that  a  better 
workman  would  not  have  laboured  with  equal  advantage  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Peel's  ordinary  mind  was  just  suited  to  the  ordinary  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There  was  an  exact 
sympathy  between  him  and  the  vulgar  of  all  degrees.  He  had  just 
the  portion  and  quality  of  sense  acceptable  to  John  Bull.  There  was 
nothing  alarmingly  brilliant  about  him.  The  Americans  say,  when 
they  desire  to  commend  a  man,  that  he  is  ''  not  a  bit  of  the  gentle- 
man : "  John  Bull  thought  Mr.  Peel  ^^  not  a  bit  of  a  genius,"  and 
liked  him  all  the  better  for  the  opinion.  There  being  a  phobia  of 
improvement  abroad  in  the  world,  Mr.  Peel  was  exactly  the  man  to 
undertake  improvement  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strip  it  of  its  terrors, 
and  to  reconcile  it  to  the  most  supentitious  advocates  for  letting  things 
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alone.  A  mddem  poet  speaks  of  '^  a  voice  so  fine  that  nothing  liyee 
'twuct  it  and  silenoe."  Mr.  Peel's  amendments  were  so  fine  that 
nothing  lived  "twixt  them  and  the  ahase.  Reform  scarcely  looked 
like  reform  in  his  hauds^  and  ceased  to  he  frightfnl.  People  found 
the  dreaded  hug*a*hoo  so  gentle,  so  opposite  to  what  they  imagined, 
that,  running  Into  the  opposite  extremes  usual  on  such  occasions,  they 
became  not  only  reconciled  but  attached  to  it,  and  the  late  raw-head 
and  bloody-hones  became  a  pet  and  a  fashion.  Every  man  was  for  being 
a  reformer  k-la-Peel ;  that  is,  in  a  rational,  gentlemanly,  do-little  way. 
We  shall  profit  more  by  this  change  of  fashion  than  from  the  labours^ 
as  they  are  termed,  which  led  to  it.  The  way  is  smoothed  by  it  for 
more  useful  'measures. 

The  able  writer  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
well  observes,  that  Chief  Justice  Best's  remark  on  the  inadequacy  of 
Mr.  PeePs  reforms,  is  just  exemplified  in  the  acquittal  of  Maule,  the 
stage-ooachman,  on  an  absurd  technicality.  Maule  was  charged  with 
having  caused  the  death  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Strange  by  running 
against  another  coach  and  upsetting  his  own.  After  evidence  had 
been  given  as  to  the  facts,  the  first  formal  objection  started,  was, 
that  the  averment  of  the  name  of  the  deceased  had  not  been  proved ; 
as  if  it  mattered  one  straw  what  the  name  of  the  deceased  was,  pro- 
vided it  was  distinctly  shown  how  the  man  was  killed..  The  whole 
importance  of  a  name  is  in  fixing  the  identity  ;  and  if  the  identity  is 
sufficiently  clear  while  the  name  is  uncertain,  such  uncertainty  is  a 
matter  of  no  kind  of  consequence.  The  questions  arc,  whether  a  man 
has  been  killed,  and  if  so,  whether  A  has  killed  him ;  these  facts 
may  be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  while  the  name  of  the  deceased 
remains  unascertained.  Legislators  and  magistrates  do  not  find  that 
any  thing  more  than  the  specific  description  of  birds  is  necessary  to 
the  conviction  of  poachers.  It  is  enough  to  prove  that  a  pheasant  has 
been  fbnlly  slaughtered.  In  the  eye  of  reason  it  is  also  enough  to 
show  that  a  man  has  been  destroyed.  Sheen  escaped,  however,  by 
the  quibble  ^about  the  name  of  his  child.  The  law  considered  the 
question  of  the  exact  name  of  the  child  more  important  than  that 
whether  it  had  been  murdered  or  not.  This  is  certainly  inconsistent 
with  the  natural  form  of  proceednre.  If  we  ask  a  fellow  whether  he 
killed  the  dog  Touzer,  and  he  answers,  ^^  Lord,  sir,  his  name  han't 
Touzer;"  we  rejoin,  "  No  matter  whether  his  name  is  Touzer  or  not ; 
did  you  kill  a  dog  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time  ?  "  and  then 
if  he  denies  the  fact,  we  call  the  evidence. 

The  next  objection  taken  in  Maule's  case  was  that  the  allegation 
in  the  indictment,  that  the  coach  was  drawn  by  two  geldings  and  two 
mares,  was  not  proved !  The  death  of  Strange,  or  of  some  man, 
name  unknown,  might  have  been  proved,  and  the  manner  and  cause 
of  his  death  shown  by  a  statement  of  the  facts ;  but  the  law  required 
something  more  for  its  satisfaction,  namely,  the  personal  history  of 
the  horses.  It  doubtless  supposes,  that  if  they  were  three  mares  and 
one  gelding,  or  three  geldings  and  one  mare,  instead  of  two  geldings 
and  two  mares  as  averred,  the  circumstance  would  vary  the  quality 
of  the  coachman^s  action.  The  community  exclaim :  ^^  See  whether 
A  man  has  been  killed  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  a  driver." 
Vhe  law  says :  ^*  We  ean&ot  do  that^  becauae  we  do  not  see  tlie  sexet 
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of  the  lidrses— -the  question,  t^re  they  mares  and  f^M!n^,  muet  he 
made  ont  hefbre  we  inquire  into  the  manslaughter^  Ttie  destruction 
of  a  fellow-creature  is  a  serious  matter ;  hut  we  cannot  consider  it 
while  the  gender  of  certain  horses  is  douhtful/'  Joclteyship  before 
jnstiee. 

Would  nut  one  suppose,  that  the  people  who  tolerated  these  mon- 
strous absurdities  in  what  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  facetiously  nienamed, 
<'  the  perfection  of  reason/'  were  a  nation  of  idiots  ?  The  learned 
discussion  I  am  about  to  quote,  is  a  shame  to  our  age  and  country. 
We  tallc  hig  things  of  the  march  of  intellect ;  and  if  it,  indeed,  has 
the  use  of  its  legs,  it  cannot  better  employ  them  than  in  giving  a 
lasty  kicls  to  the  anonymous  end  of  Justioe-^the  sorrys  hobbling  jadci 
with  her  string  halt,  brolcen  knees,  and  blind  eyes,  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  land.  If  there  be  a  pebble  on  the  road  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  the 
crazy  old  creature  shuffles  her  daisy-cutting  hoofs  on  it,  and  is  on 
her  nose  in  a  moment ;  smash  then  goes  the  case  to  the  ground,  and 
"  good  lack  ! "  cries  the  public  :^- 

'*  Mr.  Coleridge  argued  that  the  allegations  in  question  were  not  material. 
He  obcerred,  however,  that  when  the  indictment  was  fivst  shown  to  him,  all 
the  counts  contained  the  words  '  mares  and  geldings,'  which  he  had  struek 
out,  and  substituted  '  horses '  for  them.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  taken 
to  another  person  of  higher  authority  than  himself,  and  the  words  were  again 
inserted. 

"  Mr.  Pollen,  leader  on  the  oart  of  the  prosecution,  disclaimed  being 
the  '  higher  authority '  that  haa  committed  this  blunder,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Bingham. 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  feared  that  the  objections  w^e  f^tal.  At  first 
he  had  imagined  that  there  was  a  clause  in  one  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bills  which 
cured  the  error ;  hut  he  found  such  was  not  the  case.  However,  he  might 
obierve,  that  when  that  right  honourable  gentleman  was  preparing  the 
hills  for  the  amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law,  he  eonaultod  all  the  judges 
upon  the  clauses  he  proposed,  and  among  them  was  tme  which  would  have  been 
omfhf  tiffficieni  to  meet  these  objections.  He  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  heui  at 
the  time  exfresaed  his  e^nnion  in  Jatour  of  that  ehuse ;  but  Mr.  Peel,  who 
with  great  propriety  determined  on  being  governed  by  the  advice  of  the  majority, 
struck  it  out,  as  the  majority  of  the  Judges  certainly  had  thought  it  would  he 
introducing  too  great  a  laxity  in  pleading, 

"  Mr.  Pollen  then  proposed  to  call  another  witness  to  remove  the  objection 
as  to  the  ^  laaTea  and  geldings ;  *  acknowledging  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  legal  means  of  proving  the  name  of  the  deceased  to  have 
been  Strange. 

"  Mr.  Jeremy  objected  to  new  witnesses  after  the  prisoner  had  been  called 
on  for  his  defence. 

"  The  Chief  Justice,  however,  said,  he  would  allow  evidence  to  be  pro- 
daeed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  technical  objection  of  so  strict 
a  nature. 

"  Mr«  Woodward,  the  keeper  of  the  inn,  where  the  Celerity  had  changed 
before  the  accident,  was  then  called,  but  could  give  no  information  as  to  the 
lort  of  horses  put  to  the  coach. 

'*  The  Chief  Justice  then  told  the  jury,  they  must  acquit  the  prisoner, 
as  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  against  him. 

'^Thejory^  however,  hesitated,  and  after  being  twice  addressed  by  the 
(^hief  Justice,  the  fbreman  gravely  shook  his  head,  and  said,  thev  could  not 
fMonejia  it  so  their  minds  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  as  they  thought  he  had 


bsnjniilty  of  Ainaas  driving. 
''fie  Ctdmi  Juatise  agsiB 


addressed  thsm^  \m  Ihey  sl9i  Watered  Hilf^ 
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after  haTing  been  told  there  was  another  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for 
furious  driving;  they  first  said  he  was  not  guilty  of  murder ;  and  on  its 
being  said  that  he  was  not  indicted  for  murder^  but  for  manslaughter^  they 
returned  a  general  verdict  of  Not  Guilty." 

Merely  by  way  of  refreshment  after  this,  we  turn  to  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  squib  on  legal  arguments ;  but  ah !  how  far  the  grave 
reality  exceeds  the  caricatiire  in  absurdity.  Nevertheless  the  satire 
18  a  pleasant  one,  and  being  taken  from  a  farce  (The  Lame  Lover  of 
Foote)  which  is  never  played,  it  is  as  good  as  new : — 

''  Enter  Sir  Luke,  Colonel,  Mrs*  Circuit,  and  Mrs.  Simper, 

dressed  as  Counsellors. 

"  Sir  Luke.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  dispatch,  the  court  has  been  waiting 
tome  time.    BroUier  Circuit,  you  have  looKed  over  vour  brief? 

"  Mrs.  Cir.  What,  do  you  suppos^  sir,  that,  like  some  of  our  brethem, 
I  defer  diat  till  I  come  into  court  r    No,  no ! 

*'  Sir  Luke.  This  cause  contains  the  whole  marrow  and  pith  of  all  modem 
practice. 

**  Mrs,  Cir,  One  should  think.  Sir  Luke,  that  you  had  been  bred  to  the 
bar. 

"  Sir  Luke.  Child,  I  was  some  years  in  the  Temple ;  but  the  death  of 
my  brother  robbed  the  robe  of  my  labours. 

'^  Mrs.  Sim,  What  a  loss  to  the  public! 

'^  Sir  Luke.  You  are  smart,  Mrs.  Simper.  I  can  tell  you,  Seijeant  Shuffle, 
whose  manner  I  studied,  pronounced  me  a  promising  youth. 

"  Mrs.  Sim.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

'^  Sir  Luke.  But  let  us  to  business.  And,  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  case : 
the  parties,  you  know,  are  Hobson  and  Nobson  ?  The  object  of  litigation 
is  a  small  parcel  of  land,  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  borough. 

'^  Mrs.  Cir.  True ;  called  Tumbury  Mead. 

*'  Sir  Luke.  Very  well.  Then  to  bring  matters  to  a  short  issue,  it  was 
agreed,  Uiat  Nobson  should  on  the  premises  cut  down  a  tree,  and  Hobson 
bring  his  action  of  dami^e. 

"Mrs. Cir.  True,  true. 

"  Sir  Luke.  The  jury  being  sworn,  and  counsellors  feed,  the  court  may 
proceed. — Take  your  seats. — ^fiut  hold,  I  hope  no  gentlemaif  has  been  touched 
on  both  sides  ? 

"AIL  Oh!  fye! 

"  Sir  Luke.  Let  silence  be  called. 

"  Mrs.  Sim.  Silence  in  the  court ! 

"  Sir  Luke.  But  stop.  To  be  rq;ular,  and  nrovide  for  fresh  causes,  we 
must  take  no  notice  of  the  borough  and  lands,  tne  real  objects  in  view,  but 
stick  fast  to  the  tree,  which  is  of  no  importance  at  all. 

"  All.  True,  true. 

"  Sir  Luke.  Brother  Circuit,  you  may  proceed. 

"  Mrs.  Cir.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  in  this  case  counsd  for  Hobson 
the  plflintifi; — The  action  is  brought  against  Nebuchadnezzar  Nobson,  that 
he  tne  said  Nobson  did  cut  down  a  tree^  value  twopence,  and  to  his  own  use 
said  tree  did  convert — Nobson  justifies,  and  claims  tree  as  his  tree.  We 
will,  gentlemen,  first  state  the  probable  evidence,  and  then  come  to  the 
positive ;  and,  first  as  to  the  probable.  When  was  this  tree  here  belonging 
to  Hobson,  and  claimed  by  Nobson,  cut  down ;  was  it  cut  down  publicly  in 
the  day,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  the  world 
looking  on?-^No;  it  was  cut  down  privately,  in  the  ni^ht,  in  a  dark  night, 
nobody  did  see,  nobody  could  see. — Hum. — ^And  then  with  respect  and  r^ird 
to  this  tree,  I  am  instructed  to  say,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  beautiful,  an  oma* 
mental  tree  to  the  spot  where  it  grew.  Now,  can  it  be  thou^t  that  any 
num  would  come  for  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  nobody  seemg,  nobody 
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did  see,  nobody  could  see^  and  cut  down  a  tree,  which  tree  was  an  orna- 
moatal  tree>  if  tree  had  been  his  tree  ? — Certaii^y  no.-^And  again^  gentle^ 
men«  we  moreover  insist^  this  tree  was  not  only  ornamental  to  the  spot  where 
it  grew,  but  it  was  a  useful  tree  to  the  owner ;  it  was  a  plum-tree^  not 
only  a  plum-tree,  but  I  am  authorised  to  say,  the  best  of  plum-trees :  it 
was  a  damsin  plum.     Now  can  it  be  thought,  that  any  man  would  come 
for  to  go,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  nobody  seeing,  nobody  did  see,  no- 
body could  see,  and  cut  down  a  tree ;  which  was  not  only  an  ornamental 
tree,  but  a  useful  tree ;  and  not  only  a  useful  tree,  but  a  plum-tree ;  and 
not  only  a  plum-tree,  but  the  best  of  plum-trees,  a  damsm  plum ;  most 
assuredly  no. — If  so  be  then,  that  this  be  so,  and  so  it  most  certainly  is,  I 
apprehend  no  doubt  will  remain  with  the  court,  but  my  client  a  verdict  will 
have,  widi  full  costs  of  suit,  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  forth^  as  may  never- 
thd^  appear  notwithstanding. 
"  Sir  Luke,  Have  you  done,  Mr.  Serjeant  ? 
'*  Mrs,  dr.  You  may  proceed. 

"  Sir  Luke.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  in  this  cause  counsel  for  Hob— 
Zounds !  I  think  the  head  moves. 
"AIL  Hey! 

"  CoL  No,  no,  Mrs.  Simper  jogged  the  chair  with  her  foot,  that  was  all. 
"  Sir  Luke.  For  Hercules  Hobson — (I  coidd  have  sworn  it  had  stirred)— 
I  shan't,  gentlemen,  upon  this  occasion,  attempt  to  move  your  passions  by 
flowing  periods  and  rhetorical  flowers,  as  Mr.  Serjeant  has  done ;  no,  gentle- 
men, if  I  get  at  your  hearts,  I  will  make  my  way  through  your  heads 
however  thick  they  may  be. — In  order  to  which,  I  will  pursue  the  learned 
gentleman  through  what  he  calls  his  probable  proofs :  and  first,  as  to  this 
tree's  being  cut  down  in  the  night ;  in  part  we  will  grant  him  that  point, 
but,  under  favour,  not  a  dark  night,  Mr.  Serjeant ;  no,  qtute  the  reverse ; 
we  can  prove  that  the  moon  shone  bright,  with  uncommon  lustre,  that 
night — so  that  if  so  be  as  how  people  did  not  see,  that  was  none^^Serjeani 
sneezes.']    Nay,  Mrs.  Circuit,  if  you  break  the  thread  of  my — 

"  Mrs.  Cir.  Me  break ! 1  said  nothing  I'm  sure. 

"  Sir  Luke.  That's  true,  but  you  sneeze£ 
«  Mrs.  Cir.  Not  I." 

'^  Sir  Luke.  I  am  sure  somebody  did ;  it  could  not  be  the  head — consider 
the  least  interruption  puts  one  out  of  one's — ^None  of  our  faults,  they  mi^ht 
have  looked  on,  and  seen  if  they  would.  And  then  as  to  this  beautiful 
tree,  with  which  Mr.  Seijeant  has  ornamented  tlus  spot — no,  gentlemen,  no 
sach  matter  at  all ;  I  am  instructed  to  say  quite  the  reverse :  a  stunted  tree, 
a  blighted  blasted-  tree ;  a  tree  not  limbless,  and  leafless,  but  very  near 
lifeless ;  that  was  the  true  state  of  the  tree ;  and  then  as  to  its  use,  we  own 
It  was  a  pliun-tree  indeed,  but  not  of  the  kind  Mr.  Serjeant  sets  forth,  a 
damsin  plum ;  our  proofs  say  loudly  a  bull  plimi;  but  if  so  be,  and  it 
had  been  a  damsin  plum,  wiU  any  man  go  for  ^  say,  that  a  damsin  plum 
is  the  best  kind  of  plum  ?  not  a  whit.  1  take  upon  me  to  say  it  is  not  a 
noon  substantive  plum — with  plenty  of  sugar,  it  does  pretty  well  indeed 
in  a  tart;  but  to  eat  it  by  itself,  will  Mr.  Serjeant  go  to  compare  it  with 
the  queen  mother,  the  padrigons." — Fooie's  Lame  Lover, 


—  The  Roman  satirist  remarks,  as  one  of  the  bad  signs  of  Ids 
time,  that  any  act  of  common  honesty  was  accounted  a  miracle  :*— 

''  Nunc  si  depositum  non  inficietur  amicus, 
Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  srugine  follemi 
Prodigiosa  fldes,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis."--t7uv.  Sat.  xiii.  v.  60. 


An   instance  of -prodigious  faith,   and  worthy  of  record  in  our 
cbmieleB,  ha«  j«st  been  proclaimed:— 
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^<  Mr.  T.  Moore  has  f  ivtfn  up  his  inisntion  of  writing  a  comedy  for 
Covent  Garden,  and  has  honeumblp  returned  to  the  managers 
the  retaining  fee  they  had  advanced  on  the  occasion*' — Morning 
Chronicle. 

Prodigiosa  fides  indeed.  What  a  notion  would  this  giire  of  the 
morals  of  the  age,  did  we  not  hear  in  mind  the  allowance  to  he  made 
for  the  folly  of  the  diarnal  historian.  The  highly  respectahle  suhject 
of  the  paragraph  has  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  eulogistic  epi- 
thet applied  to  his  indifferent  action.  It  is  too  had,  that  a  gentleman 
of  honour,  who  would  shrink  from  the  association  of  an  unworthy 
idea  with  his  name,  should  he  placed  hy  an  unlucky  friend  in  a  ridi- 
culous posture  for  praise,  which  provokes  the  comment  which  Horace 
imagines  in  reproof  of  the  hoasting  slave  : — 

'^  Nee  furtum  feci,  nee  fugi,  si  mihi  dicat 
Servus :  Hahes  pretuim,  loris  non  ureris,  aio : 
Non  hominem  occido :  non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos." 


—  In  my  last  Diary  I  questioned  the  humanity  and  expediency  of 
Mr.  Cunningham's  scheme  for  the  improved  construction  and  discipline 
of  our  jails,  A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  controverts 
my  comments.  I  think  that  he  has  written  in  a  hurry,  and  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  understanding  their  meaning.  I  still  continue 
of  the  same  opinion  as  when  I  wrote  the  remarks  which  produced  the 
suhjoined  letter ;  but  I  by  no  means  entertain  the  opinions  attributed 
to  me  in  that  letter.  I  look  upon  Mr.  Cunningham's  prison  fancy  as 
one  of  those  hallucinations  which  will  possess  the  most  intelligent  and 
kindly  disposed  men  when  they  set  about  projecting.  The  figures 
inserted  in  the  epistle  refer  to  notes  in  which  the  points  in  dispute 
are  discussed  as  they  occur.  The  writer  observes,  that  there  have 
appeared  in  my  Diary — 

"  Some  pretty  tart  strictures  upon  Mr.  Cunningham's  project  for  a  new 
oonstruction  and  discipline  of  prisons,  the  erroneous  nature  of  which  the 
writer's  evident  want  of  knowleage  of  the  interior  of  our  English  jails  (1.) 
has  doubtless  led  him  into )  for  if  ne  had  been  but  versant  with  their  interior 
areana,  and  the  consequences  resulting  f^om  their  defective  construction  and 
discipline^  I  have  little  doubt  an  individual  possessed  of  his  power  of  obser- 
vation and  good  sense^  would  have  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
He  seems  to  consider  the  measures  proposed  as  cruel^  and  in  fact  as  down- 
right torture ;  and^  by  quotations  in  italics^  these  he  comprehends  under  the 
propositions  for  imprisoning  each  individual  in  a  solitary  cell^  nine  fbet  by 
ibur  and  a  half,  allowing  him  neither  to  see  or  to  speak  to  any  one^  and 
ol^iging  him  to  wear  a  mask  when  at  the  tread  mill,  to  nrevent  the  like.  (S.) 
If  the  writer  deems  a  place  of  nine  feet  by  four  and  a  half  too  little  for  an 
individual  to  have  proper  air  and  exercise  in,  why  then  let  it  be  enlarged^  (3.) 
because  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing,  not  a  point  of  minor  detail,  that 
ought  to  guide  us ;  but  if  the  writer  had  examined  a  fbw  of  our  prisons 
before  penning  his  strictures,  he  would  have  found  that  few  instances  occur 
in  them  where  each  criminal  really  enjoys  so  much  room,  or  any  thing  like  so 
much,  (by  taking  the  trouble  of  counting  the  prisoners  in  each  ward,  and 
dividing  it  into  ideal  compartments  for  tneir  occupation,^  (A»)  and  that  in 
none  of  them  could  they  possibly  enjoy  so  much  ventilation.  As  to  the 
question  of  preventing  the  criminals  seeing  w  conversing  with  eaeh  other 
again,  can  you  gravely  call  this  either  torture  or  cruelty  ?  (3«)    It  is  punish^ 
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moit,  uHdmibtodly ;  iad  tltcnflm  Mng  leaked  en  u  raekj  Mr.  OiiiiBitig« 
liaiB  ooneidtte  ike  period  of  imi^soiivieiit  mny  be  greetly  curtailed  tberebyj 
end  both  the  prisoner  and  the  public  llius  be  gainers  by  i^  while  the  prisoner 
would  come  out  of  prison  at  least  no  worse  than  he  went  in — an  impossibility 
at  present^  as  all  individuals  acquainted  with  pisons  must  allow. 

**  But  in  fkct,  Mr.  Cunningham  only  recommends  to  be  generally  adopted 
what  is  now  partially  so ;  for  all>  or  nearly  all  our  houses  of  eorrection  are 
eartiy  fitted  upon  the  solitary  cell  system^  as  also  our  jails,  and  even  the 
Milbank  Penitentiary ;  and  do  we  not  every  day  hear  of  individuala  being 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour^  for  weeks  and  pometimes 
months,  for  ofiences  they  may  have  been  guilty  of?  In  all  these  cells,  too, 
the  individuals  cannot  possibly  enjoy  the  same  free  circulation  of  air  which 
Mr.  Cunningham's  plan  affords,  while  there  is  a  greater  security  in  those 
wooden  cells,  covered  with  plate  iron,  than  in  brick  or  stone  ones,  as  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  in  at  the  windows  of  a  house  whose  shutta^  are  plated 
with  iron,  every  person  well  knows ;  while  through  brick  and  stone  walls, 
every  month  brings  accounts  of  escapes  being  made,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  they  can  be  breached.  Tne  writer  seems  to  be  led  away  by  a 
species  of  false  humanity,  which  has  too  long  been  popular  in  England,  but 
is  now  gradually  yielding  to  notions  more  consonant  with  justice  and  common 
sense — that  sort  of  humanity  which  makes  our  jails  at  pressnt  desirable. 


because  in  every  individual  that  escaped,  he  saw  a  stimulus  held  out  to 
commit  the  same  ofl^nce,  by  trusting  to  the  lottery  of  the  law  for  a  similar 
escape ;  thus  causing  several  new  offences  to  result  from  this  single  acquittal, 
and  occasioning  several  human  lives,  or  hberties  of  person,  to  be  sacrificed  in 
consequence.  If,  therefore,  it  be  the  opinion  of  tne  deepest  reasoner  upon 
fiiese  subjects,  in  our  day,  that  the  maxim  of  '  better  ten  guilty  escape 
than  one  innocent  suffer,*  is  not  even  a  benevolent  maxim ;  what  can  be 
aid  against  greater  constraint  being  put  upon  the  inmates  of  our  prisons,  to 
deter  others  from  coveting  an  asylum  there  again,  as  long  as  health  was  not 
impaired  by  their  greater  restraint  ? 

"  A  ViSITOB  OP  PaiSONS." 

(1.)  This  is  an  ignoranoe  with  which  literary  men  are  seldom  re- 
proached. It  will  appear  shortly  that  the  '^  Visitor  of  Prisons/'  if  he 
has  seen  much,  has  reasoned  falsely  on  what  he  has  seen.  (See 
No.  4.) 

(2.)  Ude,  the  great  French  cook,  naively  observes,  that  "  several 
gentlemen  have  accused  me  of  cruelty,  for  recommending  in  my  work 
tliat  eels  should  be  burnt  alive.** 

(8.)  '^  But  it  is  after  all  left  to  their  choice  whether  to  burn  or 
skin"  (the  eels).— Urfe. 

(4.)  What  a  strange  fallacy  is  this!     Suppose  a  London  drawing"* 
room,  ten  yards  by  ten,  put  fifty  people  in  it,  and  they  will  move 
about  without  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  inconvenience^ — ^it  will  be  any 
thing  but  a  fashionable  party ;  count  them,  however,  and  divide  the 
ehamber  into  ideal  compartments,  proportioning  the  space  to  their 
mmbers,  and  you  will  find  that  each  person  has  only  two  yards  allowed 
him.     As  one,  however,  moves  about,  he  makes  room  for  the  movements 
of  the  others ;  or  if  the  others  stand  still,  he  who  promenades,  pro- 
menades through  the  intervals  between  them.    A  demonstration  of 
80  simple  a  problem  were  however  idle.    In  Cold-bath  Fields  Prison^ 
which  aeems  admirably  arranged,  I  have  observed  a  number  of  mode** 
mt«<tiMd  yards  with  about  half  a  dotan  men  in  eaeh,  ia  which  thay 
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had  sufficient  room  for  exercise.  Had  these  yards  been  divided  into 
six  compartments^  the  individnals  in  each  would  have  been  deprived 
of  five-sixths  of  the  space  for  motion,  and  miserably  cramped  for 
room. 

(5.)  I  have  never  termed  it  torture ;  (the  writer  must  have  wholly 
misapprehended  a  sufficiently  plain  sentence,  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  ;)  cruelty  it  may  be.  I  again  repeat,  that  ^'  while 
we  imprison  men  for  all  sorts  of  trifles,  we  must  have  a  care  of 
giving  it  a  severity  only  due  to  the  graver  offences." 

Solitary  confinement  is  a  severe  punishment:  ought  it  then  to  be 
indiscriminately  inflicted,  while  men,  women,  and  children,  are  sentenced 
to  prison  for  the  slightest  offences ;  for  destroying  a  wild  bird,  or 
eating  a  wild  bird's  egg,  or  stealing  an-  apple  from  an  orchard  ?  It 
is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  attempt  to  perfect  punishment, 
before  we  attempt  to  perfect  law.  Do  not  let  us  add  weight  to  the  one 
before  we  have  given  more  discretion  to  the  other.  It  is  surely 
madness  to  sharpen  the  sword  in  an  idiot's  hand.  As  the  law  is 
reformed,  let  punishments  under  it  receive  all  the  severity  which  is 
consistent  with  certainty.  Turn  culprits  to  account.  Do  not  amuse 
yourself  with  vexing  them,  by  depriving  them  of  speech  and  exercise, 
caging  and  airing  them ;  but  work  their  thews  and  sinews  to  indemnify 
honest  men. 

(6.)  What  ground  is  there  for  this  remark  1  In  the  comments  which 
have  called  it  forth,  I  distinctly  avow  that,  "  We  are  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  making  jails  places  of  enjoyment  or  of  ease,*'  All  that  I 
contend  is  that  while  the  law  has  meted  out  a  punishment,  having 
considered  it  of  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  it  is  impossible,  leaving 
the  law  as  it  is,  to  increase  its  severity  without  committing  a  palpable 
injustice. 

Joe  Millar's  Catholic  boiled  the  peas  which  he  carried  for  penance 
in  his  shoes.  Those  who  are  for  aggravating  punishments  without  im- 
proving laws,  are  committing  a  similar  evasion  of  the  exact  intention 
on  the  opposite  side  of  severity — their  neighbours,  not  <  themselves, 
having  to  suffer  the  consequences. 


—  ^'  Je  ne  mots  que  mot  qui  ait  toujours  raieon"  was  the  cele* 
brated  remark  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Fertd.  We  have  now  upon  earth 
another  similar  paragon  of  infallibility — ^by  confession.  There  is,  at 
this  present  writing,  an  incarnation  of  the  Goddess  Minerva,  in  the 
chosen  person  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  editor  by  proclamation  of  the 
Sphynx  Sunday  Newspaper— a  worthy,  excellent  man,  only  wise  over- 
much— wise  past  understanding.  We  say,  wise  over^muchy  and  pa^st 
understanding  J  because  he  professes  to  be  wiser  than  we  of  the 
London  Magazine  are,  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  seems  to  us  incom- 
patible with  the  scheme  of  Providence,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  Mr.  Buckingham  upbraids  us  for  our  anonymous  doings ; 
if  our  names  were  like  that  of  Buckingham,  mere  synonymes  of 
Pallas,  vanity  might  tempt  us  to  disclose  .them ;  as  things  happen, 
utility,  as  we  have  elsewhere  arguedi  directs  the  suppression  of  them. 
It  is  against  our  general  rule  to  notice  the  criticism  of  mortal  contem* 
poraries  on  our  labours ;  but  when  a  God  descends  from  his  sphere  to 
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lebnke  ua,  we  feel  called  upon  to  pursue  an  extraordinary  course  on 
the  extraordinary  occasion:^ 

'*  The  review  of  the  Life  of  Lord  £ldon>  Qn  our  last  number— «inful 
men  that  we  are  !^  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  delightful  conveniences 
of  anonymous  criticism.  The  author  of  the  Life,  and  his  reviewer,  are 
SoMless  as  much  identified,  as  the  publisher  of  the  Life,  and  of  the  London 
Magazine.*  The  book  and  the  review  are  equally  flippant,  we  had  almost 
saia  impudent.  We  have  no  veneration  for  Lord  Eldon  as  a  politician,  and 
we  readily  acknowledge  that  the  character  of  his  intellect  was  in  many 
respects  unfavourable  to  the  just  discharge  of  his  general  duties ;  but  of 
his  individual  decisions,  when  he  did  decide,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain; 
and  our  reverence,  therefore,  for  the  upright  judge,  prevents  us  listening  with 
patience  to  such  rank  abuse  as  thefollounng  passages  present," 

If  Minerva  really  did,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  pen  this 
precise  passage,  her  respectable  papa,  Jupiter,  should,  for  the  sake  of 
her  character,  cant  up  her  clothes  without  an  instant's  delay,  and 
bestow  upon  her  a  most  excellent  whipping.  What  does  she  mean  by 
prattling  about  the  Lord  Eldon's  individual  decisions,  and  reverence 
for  the  upright  judge,  preventing  her  listening  with  patience  to  rank 
abuse,  &c.  Why  Lord  Eldon  himself  used  precisely  this  ar- 
gument, NEARLY  IN  this  V^RY  LANGUAGE,  IN  VINDICATION  OF  JuDGE 

Jefferies.  Jefferies,  he  averred,  was  an  upright  judge  between  indi- 
viduals ;  his  decisions,  he  declared,  were  many  of  them  excellent ; 
and  in  consideration  of  them  he  thought  that  his  memory  ought  to  be 
protected  from  abuse.  It  is  no  praise  to  a  judge  to  say  that  he  is  upright 
in  his  decisions  between  individual  and  individual.  The  reply  is  non 
pascii  corvos.  Sheen,  who  cut  his  child's  head  off,  was,  we  make  no 
donbt,  an  excellent  cobbler.  Between  old .  shoes  and  his  customers 
he  was  an  upright  workman  ;  but  would  Minerva,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  Mr.  Buckingham,  write  thus  of  lum  in  answer  to  any  expres- 
sion of  reprobation  of  the  act  which  has  rendered  him  notorious : — 

"  We  have  no  veneration  for  Sheen  as  a  father ;  and  we  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  tranchant  character  of  his  hand  was  in  many 
respects  unfavourable  to  the  just  discharge  of  his  paternal  duties ; 
but  of  his  individual  cobbling,  when  he  did  cobble,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain ;  and  our  reverence,  therefore,  for  the  skilful 
Crispin  prevents  us  listening  with  patience  to  such  rank  abuse  as  the 
following  passages  present.*' 

Lord  Eldon  has,  in  his  political  character,  barbarously,  and  of 
malice  aforethought,  cut  off  the  heads  of  how  many  infant  improve- 
ments ;  and  shall  he  be  pardoned  these  assassinations,  affecting  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  not  of  individuals,  but  of  kingdoms,  of 
millions  of  people,  in  consideration  of  his  cobbling  in  his  judicial 
office  ?  And,  ye  gods  !  what  cobbling.  When  he  did  put  a  shoe  out 
of  hand  it  was  indeed  well  done  ;  but  how  many  a  wretch  went  bare- 
foot on  account  of  his  delays,  and  how  many  a  thorn  in  the  suffering 
sole  is  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  In  respect  of  a  few  sound  decisions, 
we  will  neither  pardon  a  Jefferies  his  crimes,  nor  reverence  an  Eldon. 
The  account  of  good  and  evil  is  before  us ;  and  striking  the  broad 

*  It  seems  that  the  pablication  of  the  writer's  name  is  no  security  against  lalae  state- 
asnfcB.  Mr.  Buckingham  in  this  senstence  states  not  only  an  nntnitfa»  bat  that  which 
W  oovld  have  ao  good  leaaon  for  beUeriiig«— £»iToa. 
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MftiiM  we  Mt«  the  ]iMPty  noMMUog  to  tht  reaiilt.  And  wlwt,  afttr 
all,  was  our  ^^  rank  abuse "  of  the  late  Chancellor.  We  said^  that 
he  was  a  better  subject  for  biography  than  the  Devil.  Comparisons 
are  proverbially  odious ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  wrong  to  excite  jea- 
lousy among  friends.  If  we  have  caused  tll«blood  we  are  sorry  for  it. 
We  have  possibly  given  a  natural,  but  partial,  preference  to  luiiive 
talent. 

We  also  said,  that  Lord  Eldon's  life  set  before  us  the  St.  Giles's 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  in  another  place,  that  he  had  no  more  logic 
than  a  cow — will  any  but  a  goose  aver  that  he  had  more  logic  than  a 
eow,  or  is  there  a  creature  who  has  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  broad 
ways  and  straight  courses,  who  will  defend  the  architecture  of  the 
Eldon  mind.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  three  instances  of  the 
**  rank  abuse,"  detached  from  their  contexts,  are  quoted  in  one  para- 
graph, by  the  person  who  lectures  that  **  men  are  careful  not  to  distort 
facts,  or  misquote  opinions,  when  they  speak  or  write  without  a  mask.** 

— .  Impatience  of  a  Bride. — ^^  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  arrived 
at  the  Star  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  and  during  ther  stay,  visited  Netley 
Abbey.  Her  Grace  expected  the  Duke,  who,  we  understand,  was  at 
Portsmouth,  and  would  meet  her  here ;  but  as  he  did  not  arrive y  her 
Grace  left  for  town  about  twelve  o^elock  on  Thursday  nighty 
and  arrived  there  within  half  an  hour  of  the  2>teA?tf."— South- 
ampton  Herald. 

Poor  Duke ! 


—'  Some  late  verdicts  in  actions  for  libel,  would  give  us  to  hope, 
that  the  rage  against  the  press  has  exhausted  itself ;  and  that  jurors 
are  beginning  to  see  the  injustice  of  making  themselves  legal  acces- 
saries to  the  plundering  of  newspaper  proprietors.     Certainly  the 
press  has  had  a  fine  time  of  it  lately ;  and  in  some  measure  I  think 
it  has  increased  the  number  of  its  prosecutions  by  its  very  complaints 
of  the  injury.     There  has  been  more  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove, 
than  of  the  cunning  of  the  serpent,  in  the  conduct  of  this  all -wise 
body  under  assault.     The  moment  it  was  attacked,  it  roared  out 
that   it  was    utterly    helpless,    and  completely    at    the  mercy  of 
every  knavish    attorney  that    chose    to    have   his  wicked  will   of 
it.    Whereupon  the  pettifoggers  very  naturally  exclaimed  in  their 
hearts:  ^' Say  you  so?    then  here's  at  you/'      The  simplicity   of 
the  press   in   so  boisterously  proclaiming  its  helplessness,  reminds 
me  of  this  story.      One   broiling  day  in  the  month  of  August,  a 
thief  observed  a   hat  lightly  resting  on   the  heavy  head  of  a  fat 
gentleman,  who  was  toiling  and  melting  along  Holborn.     It  struck  the 
thief  that  Providence  had  delivered  this  fat  gentleman's  hat  into  his 
bauds ;  he,  therefore,  whipped  it  off  the  owner's  head,  and  conveyed 
it  away  with  all  decent  expedition.    The  fat  gentleman  thereupon  put 
himself  to  his  extreme  speed,  and  having  run  thirteen  yards  bawling 
"  Stop  thief ! "  came  to  a  dead  halt,  utterly  spent  and  exhausted  with 
his  united  vocal  and  pedestrian  performances.    At  this  moment  a 
third  person  comes  up  to  the  fat  gentleman,  and  asks  him  what  has 
happened.    '<  A  rogue  has  nm  off  with  my  hat/'  ie  the  reply  ia  baiter^ 


pttddlng  adc^&tfl.    ''Afid  why  do  you  nol  pursue  Mm?^  is  the  re* 

joinder.     **  I  can't  stir  a  step,  sir,'*  explains  the  injured  inan.    <<  I 

sm  kneclced  ap,  and  if  my  life  depended  on  it  I  could  not  move  another 

yard."     **  Not  another  yard  ! "  observes  the  third  person  interroga- 

tWely.     ^  Not  another  inch ! "  responds  the  fat  gentleman  emphatl- 

eally,     •*  Say  you  so  my  friend/*  cries  the  other  joyfully,  "  then  here 

goes  at  your  wig,"  and  so  saying,  he  snatches  the  fat  gentleman's  wig 

off  his  fat  head,  and  makes  off  with  it  after  its  companion  the  hat.     So 

it  has  been  with  our  fat  friend  the  press ;  when  one  rogue  has  run 

sway  with  its  hat,  it  has  proclaimed  its  helplessness  so  very  movingly, 

as  to  invite  another  to  rob  it  of  its  wig.    The  miser  who  heard  a  very 

affecting  sermon  on  charity,  was  apparently  sensibly  touched  with  it, 

and  observed  to  a  friend :  *'  This  discourse  so  irresistibly  Inculcates 

the  duty  of  giving  alms,  that  I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  begging.** 

The  pettifogging  attorney,  after  having  read  the  various  articles  in 

the  newspapers  on  the  wrongs  of  the  press,  must,  in  like  spirit,  have 

reflected :  "  This  argument  so  irresistibly  demonstrates  the  iniquity  of 

the  libel  law,  that  I  am  resolved  to  get  up  some  prosecutions  under 

the  same.'' 

While  one  is  touching  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  of  the  press,  it  maybe 
as  well  to  admonish  it  of  its  faults,  which  cause  men  to  regai'd  its  in- 
jaries  with  indifference,  or  even  a  secret  approbation.     I  know  that 
the  press  esteems  itself  as  innocent  as  a  sucking  dove,  and  wonders 
how  any  creature  can  do  any  thing  but  love  and  cherish  it ;  never- 
theless it  has  nasty  manners,  for  which  it  should  not  be  robbed  indeed, 
hat  whipped  and  put  In  the  corner  with  its  pin-before  over  its  face, 
and  a  fooVs  cap  mounted  on  its  silly  little  head.      I  can  tell  it  that 
people  won't  love  or  mind  what  happens  to  it,  unless  it  minds  its  be- 
haviour.   Is  not  every  body  of  the  slightest  reflection  disgusted  just 
now  with  its  conduct  in  respect  of  the  murdered  Mr.  Waterhouse  ? 
Because  an  assassin  has  taken  the  life  of  this  gentleman,  the  press 
thinks    itself  privileged  to   make  free  with  his   character;    and  it 
rakes  into  his  private   history  for   scandalous  anecdotes,  and  pub- 
lishes the  reverend  parson's  love  letters !     Here  we  have  the  hat  and 
the  wig  again :    because  the  murderer  has  taken  the  life,  the  press 
takes  the  reputation.    When  criminals  are  hung,  the  law  of  the  land 
sometimes  gives  their  bodies  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection ;  but  when 
men  are  assassinated,  we  know  of  no  law  of  society  which  gives  their 
characters  to  the  press  for  the  same  purpose.    Nevertheless,  the  inno- 
cent love  seems  to  think,  that  such  is  its  prerogative,  and  that  after 
murder  every  thing  is  fair.     The  less  wrongs,  it  would  appear  to 
argae^  are  merged  in  the  greater.     If  one  ruffian  cuts  an  individuars 
throat,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  by  that  deed  entitled  to 
amuse  themselves  with  his  private  history.     Isecause  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  savagely  slain,  he  becomes  public  property.    If 
Mr.  Waterhouse  had  died  a  natural  death  in  his  bed,  every  one  would 
have  seen  the  wanton  impropriety  of  raking  into  his  private  history, 
dragging  forth  anecdotes  of  follies  and  frailties,  and  even  dealing  in 
the  most  serious  insinuations,  the  blackest  suspicions ;  but  as  he  was 
murdered,  all  these  inferior  offences  aiT^inst  him  come  in  under  the 
fnmd  crime.     There  is  not  one  bole  for  the  ben  and  anotlier  for  the 
chieken  oatrage — ^the  chicken  outrages  nm  in  aad  oat  quite  at  their 
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ease  through  the  hen's  gap.  After  the  assassin  has  used  the  knife, 
the  paragraph-mongers  are  free  to  operate  ad  libitum  with  their  pens. 
These  doings  disgust  society,  and  disincline  it  to  sympathize  with  the 
press  under  its  manifold  wrongs  and  grievances.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  wise  or  just  in  people  to  approve  of  one  kind  of  injury, 
hecaiise  there  has  been  another  kind  of  fault  in  the  oppressed  body ; 
but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  we  must  deal  with  men  as  we  find 
them.  In  such  cases  as  that  which  I  have  noted,  the  press,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  very  brain  of  this  superlatively  wise  nation,  errs 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  from  sheer  thoughtlessness. 
A  moment's  consideration  would  show  it  the  impropriety ;  but  one 
newspaper  scribe  commits  the  fault,  and  ten  thousand  others  repeat  it 
mechanically,  instigated  by  the  cravings  for  copy,  and  aided  and 
abetted  by  scissors  and  paste. 


II  th.  The  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  so  really  melancholy  in  itself,  and 
politically  alarming  in  respect  of  possible  consequences,  has  given  a 
fair  occasion  for  a  magnificent  burst  of  extravagance ;  and  it  certainly 
has  not  been  lost.  People  have  commonly  a  proneness  to  imagine 
horrors ;  and  it  especially  delights  the  admirers  of  the  lamented  states- 
man to  fancy  that  he  has  been  murdered  by  the  opposition,  not  mur- 
dered with  knife,  ball,  or  bowl ;  but  murdered  with  calumnies,  squibs, 
and  bounces — piteously  lied  to  death.  '  That  the  falsehoods  of  his 
malignant  enemies  may  have  caused  Mr.  Canning  some  uneasiness, 
and  fretted  his  naturally  impatient  temper,  no  one  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt ;  but  without  a  misprision  of  illiberality,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
question  whether  they  were  instruments  of  his  destruction.  A  sick 
man  may  be  immoderately  vexed,  and  indeed  injuriously  irritated,  by 
the  row  of  boys  in  the  street,  tumbling  about  in  the  straw  under  his 
window ;  but  it  wpuld  be  absurd  in  any  old  woman  to  sally  out  on  the 
urchins,  and  uplifting  her  voice  in  a  tragic  scream^  denounce  them  as 
assassins.  Where  there  is  a  mixture  of  causes,  we  must  look  to  the 
main  ones.  Mr.  Canning  laboured  under  lies  and  inflammation,  ca- 
lumny and  calomel ;  *  and  the  common  experience  of  men  instructs 
them  that  calomel  and  inflammation  are  more  formidable  to  the  body 
physical  than  lies.  None  but  weak  women  die  of  a  lying-in.  Canning's 
was  not  a  spirit  to  be  bounced  out  of  the  world.  "  But  then,"  reply 
his  romantic  friends,  "  in  his  debilitated  state,  every  thing  which  ex- 
cited irritation  tended  to  his  destruction,  and  defamation  and  disease 
were  concurrent  causes."  The  coxcomb  in  the  French  play  says,  that 
a  lady  died  of  love  for  him,  and  a  dcfluxion  on  the  chest — it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  which  was  the  main  cause.  We  all — all  that  are 
good  for  any  thing  that  is  to  say — grieve  for  Canning ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  sort  of  necessity  for  endeavouring  to  add  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  sorrow  by  the  invention  of  sentimental  taradiddles.  One 
London  journal,  however,  inspired  with  the  genius  of  tragedy,  de- 
nounces in  good  set  terms  the  assassins  of  our  regretted  statesman ; 
and  another,  a  provincial  paper,  (Tlic  British  Gazette,)  following 
the  London  fashion,  as  all  provincialists  do,  to  excess,  gravely  re- 

*  It  18  aaid,  tliatan  nnusnaUv  large  dose  of  calomel  (12  gndns)  had  aniojiirioiiBefiect 
oo  Mr.  Caaoing't  then  initalea  tytteau 
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marks :  '^  Here  is  another  vicUm  to  the  modern  system  of  hunting 
Public  Men  to  death/* — Another  vietim  to  the  system  of  hunting 
Public  Men  to  death ! 

"  Ye  gods,  how  natural  he  brays !  '* 

We  are  dying  to  learn  the  names  of  the  other  hunted-to-death  minis- 
ters. As  for  the  **  system  "  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  one, being  simply  the 
ancient  and  approved  practice  of  lyiug  ;  which  if  mortal  in  effect  would 
have  swept  the  Treasury  Benches  of  their  occupants,  and  mowed  down 
the  enemy  by  squadrons,  a  thousand  times  at  least  during  the  last  ten 
years.  IDo  the  present  ministerial  priqts  imagine  that  lies  were  never 
told  before  now? — Indeed,  indeed,  they  undervalue  themselves.  A 
man  may  speak  prose  half  his  life  without  knowing  it.  It  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  the  existing  opposition  has  opened  its  campaign  with  a 
grand  fire  of  mendacity — blazing  away  like  devils  from  their  long 
brass  ordn^ance,  in  a  manner  never  before  paralleled ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  new  brooms  sweep  clean.  As  Posts,  Heralds,  and 
Standards,  become  old  in  opposition,  their  fire  will  slacken,  and  they 
will  become  as  respectable  as  we  were  when  we  were  out.  It  is  so 
long  ago  since  we  were  first  out,  that  we  almost  forget  our  misfortunes ; 
but  if  memoiy  does  not  greatly  deceive  us,  there  was  a  small,  incon- 
uderable  story  told  in  our  party  papers,  between  the  years  1807  and 
1827*  We  will  not  be  sure,  indeed,  that  there  might  not  be  as  many 
as  three ;  and  if  age  has  not  impaired  our  recollection,  we  think  we 
may  add  to  the  list  some  half  dozen  l^ettle  misrepresentation^.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  falsehood  has 
been  used  in  party  warfare  before  now.  I  question,  indeed,  whether  lay- 
ing poor  Canning^s  death  to  the  account  of  the  Ultra  Tories  is  an  entire 
truth,  though  it  proceeds  from  our  side,  which  so  rages  against  mis- 
representation and  delusion.  But  it  is  not  the  first  tragedy  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  conceived  in  the  brains  of  liberality.  When 
Keats  died  of  a  consumption,  it  was  given  out  that  the  Quarterly 
Review  had  killed  him. — ^The  Quarterly  Review,  poor  lamb !  which 
could  not  kill  a  flea  ! — ^The  truth  was  set  on  its  legs  in  the  very  first 
onmber  of  our  New  Series ;  and  as  the  flam  was  a  parallel  sentimental 
taraddidle  to  the  assassination  of  Canning  by  the  Ultras,  I  will 
quote  it :— ^ 

[From  the  «<  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Natchitoches.'*] 
"  The  Quarterly  Review  no  more  killed  Keats  than  it  killed  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  It  now  little  matters  to  poor  Keats  what  killed  him ; 
but  there  is,  nosologically  speaking,  a  difference  between  a  consump- 
tion and  a  critic  [as  between  an  inflammation  and  a  lie].  When  a 
doleful  piece  of  fudge  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity,  one 
is  unwilling  to  disturb  it.  I  know  your  good  sense  abhors  historic 
doubts,  and  would  be  loth  to  believe  with  Walpole,  that  Richard  III. 
did  not  murder  the  babes  in  the  Tower.  I  ^sh  all  poets  to  spin  the 
Interminable  yarn  of  versification,  without  any  dread,  that  the  more 
limited  thread  of  life  may  be  slit  by  the  abhorred  shears  of  the 
Reviewers.  Let  the  Reviewers  cut  up  the  poems  into  thrums ;  but  to 
kill  the  poets,  cuts  at  the  very  root  of  production— (see  Bicardo). 
Keats,  I  say,  was  not  killed  by  the  Reviewers.  Indeed  I  never  yet 
heard  a  well  authenticated  case  of  criticophobia  terminating  fatally. 
Sbft.  1827.  Q 


Af  #W  K«»t»i  4l»  wa«  »  wfll^Mit*  cipe^Aw^ted,  opumgeous  little 
ffA^w ;  bi|(  4oa<>^Ad^d  of  a  qoivsunptive  race  \  and  He  sHaTe4  the 
Bame  fate.  It  was  found  after  death  that  his  lungs  were  entirely 
wasted ;  but  he  preserved  his  good  spirits  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  He  was  not  a  sort  of  man  to  have  suffered  his  soul  to  be 
snuffed  out  by  an  article." 

Nor  was  George  Canning  the  sort  of  man  to  be  slain  by  a  peppering 
of  small  shot  lies. 


»^  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  persists  that  Mr.  Canning  wae 
vexed  Iq  death)  thus  pours  forth  its  sentiment  and  its  facts  in  verse  :»- 

'^  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  aiOHT  HONOUKABLE  GEOEGE  CANNIMO. 

"  Could  death  then  only  huy  thee  a  repose 
Confed'rate  colleagues  had  denied  thee  here? 
Thev  live :  tbe  foremost  in  their  country's  foe6> 
MarVd  with  a  nation's  curse^  a  people's  tears. 

Mortality  mav  bend  beneath  their  hate^ 
The  assassin  nnds  the  blow  he  dealt  in  vain ; 
For  Lib^ty  is  strengthen'd  in  thy  fate^ 
And  Justice  borrows  splendour  from  thy  nam€, 

A  country's  tears,  a  monarch's  grief  is  thine ; 
'Tis  all>  alas !  they  now  can  otfer  thee. 
Unshacided  nations^  at  thy  sacred  shrine^ 
Shall  kiss  the  dust  that  taught  them  to  he  free. 

Live  on,  then,  ye  whose  ill-directed  hate 

Hath  branded  on  your  breast  a  deathless  shame  ; 

Thy  names  shidl  perish  only  with  his  fate. 

Thy  execration  only  with  his  fame."  "  F." 

The  Herald,  which  is  made  perfectly  reasonable  by  its  contem- 
porarieV  follies,  very  sensibly  puts  the  subjoined  questions.  I  like  not 
the  Herald  or  its  politics,  but  still  less  do  I  like  humbug : — 

**  Why  was  he  (Mr.  Canning)  not  killed  during  the  many  years  in  which 
be  bore  the  daily  abuse  of  the  identical  newspapers  whicn  now  fill  their 
columns  with  weeping  panegyric  to  his  memory  ?  Why  did  he  not  droop 
and  die  when  Sir  Francis  ^urdett  told  the  electors  of  Westminster  that  this 
same  George  Canning  opposed  reform  because  it  would  go  to  destroy  a  system 
under  whicn  he  obtained,  by  hocus  jftocus  tricks,  so  muoi  money  for  himself 
and  family  }  Why  did  he  not  sink  before  now  under  the  vehement  indig- 
nation of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  or  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Brougham.^  Indeed, 
being  Itself  a  master  in  the  art  of  personal  vituperation,  it  would  be 
vathw  unfair  in  him  to  complain  of  it  m  others.  His  invective  was  pecu- 
liarly catting,  iind  but  too  often  used  with  merciless  severity — as  Sir  Hobert 
WDson,  L(xra  Nugent,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  even  Sir  Francis  Burdett  him- 
self can  attest,  if  he  could  not  bear  a  retort,  he  should  have  spared  the 
provocation.  But  all  these  gentlemen  did  retort ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he 
did  not  die  of  vexation.  It  was  left  for  the  men  who  are  called  '  noodles,' 
*  brutes,'  '  silly  contemptible  creatures/  to  destroy,  by  their  invectives,  the 
nan  whom  ^  All  the  Talents  *  assailed  in  vain.— It  will  be  a  curious  problem 
iex  posterity  to  solve,  how  the  man  who  was  to  save  an  empire  from  all  its 
difficulties,  should  fall  in  his  first  encounters  with  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge 
and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry." 

Certainly  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Canning  by  Londonderrys,  Leth* 
brtdf eif  Postfi  Mi  Stl«4«r4A«  after  be  hftd  ]mA«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 


BriOughaiiM,  9iir49tt8«  Afooresi  aa^  Oh¥9ttio|6«t  wmAi  ftMmlAB  the 
metancboly  fate  of  the  giant  WideppBtril?  i»  iUMaai«  wbtm  erdiQAiy 
diet  was  windmills,  and  who  was  miserably  ohoaked  in  eatiag  a  p<ma4 
of  fresh  butter  at  the  mouth  of  a  hot  oven ! 


■««■• 


—  In  Truckleborough  Hall  (a  pleasant  satire  on  all  things)  a  niaQ 
is*  tried  for  treason,  and  the  sapient  jury  find  him  Gui|<tvof  osTTilffi^ 
OUT  OF  WINDOW ;  a  step  which  he  had  taken  to  escape  apprehension, 
and  which  being  discovered  by  his  intelligent  p^ers  tq  be  the  only  faot 
established  against  him  in  evidence,  is  converted  by  then^  into  a  sub^ 
stantive  offence.  To  those  who  have  not  observed  what  juries  arf 
capable  of,  this  may  seem  a  stroke  of  caricature^^to  thos^  who  have 
watched  them,  it  will  appear  by  no  means  an  improbable  absurdity* 
A  collection  of  the  odd  verdicts  of  juries,  would,  at  the  year*^  eng^ 
form  an  extremely  curious  work,  and  might  possibly  suggest  a  doubt 
to  some  minds  whether  the  ceremony  of  putting  twelve  men  into  a 
box,  inspires  them  of  necessity  with  wisdom  and  understanding.  That 
we  cannot  do  without  juries  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow,  that  the  institution  is  the  perfection  which  Englishmen 
delight  to  beUeve  it,  to  say  and  to  sing  it;  and  we  may  be  permitted, 
without  prejudice  to  our  character  for  patriotism*  to  whisper  that  it 
has  its  faults — ^its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages*  I  have 
often  thought  of  noticing  the  crotchets  of  juries  a^  they  occur,  audi 
shall  here  extract  an  example  frpm  the  assize  iutell|gence,  not  beoauia 
it  is  a  particularly  striking  case  of  absurdity,  but  because  it  (s  that 
of  the  day : — 

'^  Ox£otd  Cirouit«— Shrewsbury.    Saturday,  August  11. 

'^  Benjamin  Palmer,  Benjamin  Beard,  and  Thomss  Chatham,  were  in« 
dieted  for  the  manslaughter  of  John  Barker. 

"  It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  a  farmer.  On  the  ath  of  July  last, 
he  went  to  Ludlow  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  attorney  ren^otiog  a 
suit  he  was  engaged  in.  He  left  Ludlow  about  fpur  o  clock  in  the  mernoonj 
and  at  a  public-house  about  half  way  between  Ludlow  and  Bridgenorth  he 
met  the  prisoners;  they  commenced  drinking  together,  and  after  consuming 
amongst  them  three  or  four  quarts  of  ale,  together  with  eight  glasses  of  gin 
and  water,  the  prisoner  Palmer  had  some  words  about  the  payment  of  the 
reckoning.  The  deceased  challenged  Palmer  to  flaht ;  Palmer  was  rather 
unwilling,  saying  the  deceased  was  a  gentleman,  and  ne  only  a  poor  labouring 
fellow*  Ultimately,  however,  they  prooeeded  to  an  ai^oining  meadow,  whevo 
after  fighting  for  half  an  hour  (Beard  seconding  the  prisoner  Palmer,  tfixd 
Chatham  the  deceased),  the  deceased  was  knocked  qown,  unable  to  com^ 
to  time,  and  taken  into  the  public-house  and  placed  upon  a  chair.  He  appeared, 
the  witnesses  said,  as  if  he  was  asleep  j  and  he  was  left  sitting  upright  in 
the  chair  till  ftur  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  dead.  The  surgeon  who  was  then  eatled  in,  said  that  he  ihoughi  ihi 
dmik  had  been  oCcanoned  by  the  blown  the  deceased  had  reaeiped,  as  witness 
found  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  ooUeeted  in  a  kind  of  turnout  at  the 
back  of  the  heaa.  On  his  cross-examination  he  admitted,  that  such  a  eon? 
tusion  murht  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  falling  from  his  (main 

"  Mr.  Jiiatice  Littledale  having  summed  up, 

"  The  Jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  Guilty :  tke^  thought  that  the  deceased 
M^/  have  Jailen  from  his  chair. 
"  Mr.  Justice  Littledale.—'  Well,  gentlemen/  it  is  you>  favdietj  and  not 
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If  the  man's  head  had  heen  heaten  to  atoms,  and  the  surgeon  had 
said  under  cross-examination,  that  a  man's  head  might  he  so  shattered 
by  a  fall  from  the  moon,  the  jury  would  douhtless^  on  the  same 
reasonable  grounds,  have  ^^  thought  that  the  deceased  might  have 
fallen  from  the  moon/'  A  sufficieut  cause  is  proved  in  evidence,  and 
the  wiseacres  fet  it  aside  for  a  barely  possible  one,  existing  only  in 
imagination.  It  is  true,  that  the  prisoner  in  this  particular  case  does 
not  appear  to  have  deserved  punishment;  hut  it  is  nevertheless  a 
reproach  to  justice,  that  his  acquittal  was  procured  on  such  idiotic 
pretences.  In  Wales  a  man  was  tried  for  horse-stealing,  the  jury 
considering  the  disagreeableness  of  hanging,  and  compassionating 
the  prisoner,  found  him  guilty  of  goat-stealing.  These  are  the 
shifts  which  do  honour  to  our  Themis.  Truth  is  outraged,  that 
humanity  may  be  spared.  And  such  things  judges  see  and  connive 
at !  It  is  this  very  looseness  in  the  law  which  makes  their  power, 
and  the  profit  of  their  craft.  By  the  bye,  one  of  our  judges  (Mr. 
Justice  Burrough)  asked  a  witness  the  other  day  on  the  Western 
Circuit,  whether  a  prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong.  We  should  like 
much  to  know,  what  is  an  English  judge's  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Is  it  right  to  acquit  men  who  have  cut 
babies'  heads  off,  because  such  babies  happen  to  be  described  in  the 
indictment  as  Beadles  alias  Sheens,  instead  of  Sheens  alias  Beadles  ? 
Is  it  right  to  let  loose  murderers  on  society,  because  a  pleader  has 
written  one  word  in  the  place  of  another ;  or  because  a  name,  not 
a  fact,  is  doubtful  ?  With  the  stroke  of  a  knife  the  unnatural  cut* 
throat  destroys  life  :  with  the  slip  of  his  pen  the  pleader  rescues  the 
criminal  from  the  hands  of  justice.  This  is  right!  *^  The  law  allows  it, 
and  the  court  awards  it.*'  It  is  just  that  men  should  cut  off  heads  with 
impunity,  if  the  names  of  such  heads  be  quoted  in  pleadings  with 
any  inaccuracy.  The  law  only  avenges  the  destruction  of  heads 
wliich  are  technically  described  on  paper.  If  there  is  uncertainty 
about  a  fellow-creature's  name,  it  is  not  murder  to  have  killed  him. 
The  fact  of  the  killing  may  be  certain  enough,  but  if  the  name  is 
doubtful,  the  killing  is  no  murder.  This  is  right  according  to  the 
judges.  Again  is  it  right,  that  coachmen  who  upset  their  coaches 
by  furious  driving,  and  break  the  necks  or  the  legs  and  arms  of  their 
pfi^ssengers,  should  be  acquitted,  because  the  sexes  of  the  horses  can- 
not be  proved  ?  Certainly — the  judges  who  ask  whether  other  men 
know  right  from  wrong,  have  this  idea  of  right.  Society  exclaims, 
*'  A  man  has  been  killed ;"  the  sages  answer,  "  We  cannot  take  cog- 
nizance of  his  notorious  destruction  while  the  genders  of  the  horses 
remain  unascertained."  This  is  right.  It  is  right  too  that  men  should 
steal  ducks  with  impunity,  provided  that  they  kill  them  before  they 
steal  them,  and  that  a  pleader  calls  them  under  such  circumstances 
simply  ducks,  thereby  necessarily  implying,  as  the  law  arbitrarily 
holds,  live  ducks ;  though  we  will  answer  for  it,  that  no  judge  in  the 
realm  would  expect  to  hear  a  rival  quack  at  his  table,  if  he  ordered 
ducks,  without  the  addition  of  dead,  for  his  supper.  These  things  are 
all  right  in  the  judgment  of  judges,  as  we  have  seen  within  the 
last  month.  And  when  such  is  their  idea  of  right,  what  the  deuce 
can  be  their  notion  of  wrong  ? 

Admirably  has  Mr.  Bent^un  in  his  Rationale  of  Evidence  exhibited 
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th^  i^gandc  machinery  of  extortion  and  injaBtice  ereated  by  the 
qnirte  and  quibbles  of  the  English  law.  The  following  advantages 
are  noted  by  the  great  master  of  jurisprudence  among  the  merits  of 
nullification  :»- 


fC 


S.  It  possesses^  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree^  the  virtue  of  an  ex'post'facto 
law.  Whatever  general  rule  of  law  is  established  in  the  way  of  jurispru« 
dence^  that  is^  by  judges^  acting  as  8udi>  is  in  effect  an  ex'-post-facio  law. 
The  mischief  of  an  ex-vost-Jacto  law  consists  in  its  being  unexpected :  whenoej 
the  suffering  producea  by  it  is  at  once  inevitable  and  unnecessary :  unneces* 
sary,  since  an  article  of  statute  law  to  the  same  effect  would  have  produced 
all  the  good,  without  any  of  the  suffering.  But  what  can  be  so  unexpected 
as  that  a  malefactor  should  be  acquitted,  because  a  derk  has  written  a  wrong 
word? 

*^  4.  It  punishes  one  man,  for  the  fault,  or  the  supposed  fault,  of  another* 
It  punishes  the  party  ii^ured,  it  deprives  him  of  redress,  because  an 
attorney's  clerk,  or  a  clerk  under  the  orders  of  the  judge  himself,  has  written 
a  word,  which  is  supposed  to  be  wrong.  Under  the  natural  system,  an  error 
being  discovered,  if  it  were  deemed  worth  correcting,  it  would  be  corrected, 
and  the  suit  would  go  on  as  if  there  had  been  no  error :  but  under  the 
technical  system,  such  correction  would  not  serve  the  ends  of  judicature. 

"  The  more  foreign  the  ground  is  to  the  merits,  the  more  the  decision 
eontributes  to  the  giving  to  the  law  the  desired  appearance  of  a  lottery,  in 
which  a  favourable  decision  is  a  prize,  and  the  tickets,  the  prices  paid  by 
plaintifik  and  defendants  for  their  respective  chances. 

"  5»  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal  nature,  it  serves  for  lodging  the  power  of 
psrdon  in  hands  unknown  to  the  legislator.  The  lower  and  more  numerous 
the  hands,  so  much  the  better ;  so  long  as  the  power  of  allowing  or  dis- 
allowing the  pardon  is  reserved  in  the  nands  of  the  judge.  The  persons 
in  which  this  power  is  vested,  are  all  the  persons  to  whose  mistake,  or  sup- 
posed mistake,  this  consequence  is  annexed:  every  attorney  or  attorney's 
derk,  every  official  clerk  or  official  clerk's  derk.  If  the  consequence  is 
settled,  and  the  clerk  unpunishable,  the  clerk  is,  in  respect  of  this  preroga- 
tive, more  of  a  king  than  the  king  himself;  for  the  Jdns  cannot  pardon 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  other  persons,*  and  the  clerk  needs 
no  concurrence,  but  what,  by  the  supposition,  ne  is  sure  of. 

"  A  decision  which  is  not  grounded  on  any  alleged  cause  of  nullification, 
is  said  to  be  grounded  on  the  merits :  i  converso,  a  decision  which  is  grounded 
on  an  alleged  cause  of  nullification,  is  not  grounded  on  the  merits. 

^^  Under  the  technical  system,  (but  more  espedally  imder  the  English 
edition  of  it),  a  judge  sa]rs,  with  equal  fadlity  and  indifference,  my  dedsion 
was  grounded  on  the  merits,  or  my  decision  was  not  grounded  on  the  merits. 
In  some  future  age,  such  openness  will  appear  hardly  credible.  In  each 
case,  a  shorter  phrase  might  serve : — My  decision  was  according  to  justice  ; 
or^  my  decision  was  contrary  to  justice." 

The  following  is  a  delightful  piece  of  instruction.  It  would  be 
pleasant  and  useful  to  have  Advice  to  Judges  drawn  up  in  the  manner 
of  Swift's  Advice  to  Servants.  Legislators  mighty  perhaps^  be  in^^ 
cinded  with  advantage:-— 

**  Advice  to  judges. — ^Whea  a  case  of  compassion  presents  itself,  (and  the 
moreatrodous  the  penal  system,  the  more  frequently  will  cases  of  that  stamp 
present  themselves,)  instead  of  reoommendinff  to  mercy,  get  the  defendant 
off  by  a  quirk.  The  defendant,  for  example,  nas  stolen  thirty-nine  guineas : 
recommend  it  to  the  jury  to  value  them  at  as  many  shillings.  Observe,  now, 
how  many  points  you  will  compass  by  this  one  stroke.  You  reap  ^  the  seven 
advsnti^es  already  mentioned  f  and,  beddes  aU  that,  you  cherish  in  the 

•  Hie  iM^er  of  the  privy  setf ,  sad  the  keeper  of  the  great  sesl. 
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k00om  of  ftft  PMpk  4i«  iMbil  ol  regatdiag  witk  aflfoeUon  and  fnpek,  ^e 
me  wMoh  is  oim  qC  the  main  engines  of  jo\a  8y$tem>  and  ehenah  at  the 
tame  tuoe  the  babit  of  blind  obseqiuousness  in  the  Doiom  of  your  rivalsj  Uie 
juries.'* 

24/A.  The  new8{>ap«ra  are  atill  delighting  in  every  mantier  of  fudg^ 
about  Mr.  Gaining,  and  much  would  the  departed  minister  suffer, 
were  their  stupid  inventions  intended  for  his  honour  and  glory  to  be 
believed.    Here  Id  a  nice  example  in  a  little  way : — 

**  The  following  has  been  eommunicated  to  VLa,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  is  correct  r-^-Mr.  Canning,  whilst  residing  here,  used  fre- 
quently to  sit  for  many  hours  absorbed  in  the  deepest  reflection.  He 
has  been  known  several  times  to  sit  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 
%nd  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  thus  ruminating  for  upwards  of 
five  hours,  without  either  eatings  drinking,  or  speaking,  [probably 
he  was  sleeping)]!  and  it  was  an  established  rule  with  his  servant,  when 
lie  was  thus  intensely  occupied,  never  on  any  account  to  speak  to 
him,  unless  he  held  up  his  head.  On  other  occasions,  when  engaged 
tn  the  most  endearing  and  familiar  occupations  with  his  family, 
the  moment  he  made  the  well-known  signal  of  raising  his  hand, 
All  conversation  was  immediately  hushed,  and  none  presumed  to 
give  annoyande  to  a  mind  ruminating  on  the  destinies  of  king- 
dome  and  empires,"'-*'Bnghton  Gazette. 

This  is  all  fudge,  flam,  and  flummery,  but  if  it  were  true,  of  what 
a  coxcomb  would  it  give  us  the  idea  !  We  abominate  the  person, 
however  considerable  his  talents,  who  plays  the  great  man  in  the  bosom 
Off  hid  family )  who  raises  his  hand  to  hush  conversation,  while  he  rumi'^ 
liates  on  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  coxcomb !  the 
Very  imagination  of  such  pomp  of  conceit  sickens  one.  if  a  statesman 
has' to  think  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  I  verily  believe  that  such 
things  oceupy  a  marvellously  small  portion  of  his  meditations,  he  will,' 
if  a  man  or  tolerable  taste  and  good  sense,  carry  his  kingdoms  and 
empires  with  him  to  a  private  apartment,  (which  we  suppose  he  has,) 
ana  not  mar  the  enjoyments  of  a  pleasant  social  circle,  the  conver- 
sation of  his  friends,  or  the  merry  rattle  of  his  children,  with  his 
misplaced  reveries.  Fancy  a  man  sitting  thinking  of  empires  for  the 
admiration  of  his  domestic  party !  Looking  wise,  looking  as  If  he 
was  big  with  the  destihies  of  kingdoms  and  empires !  Raising  his  hand 
against  jokes  and  gossip,  lest  a  voice  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  which  he  Was  compdshig  in  his  great  mind. 

I  knew  a  worthy  gentleman,  who,  whenever  he  uttered  a  tawdry 
clap*trap  in  conversation,  used  is  the  most  affecting  manner  to  beseech 
his  friends  to  put  it  down  on  paper,  expressing  the  most  painful 
apprehensioBB  meanwhile  lest  he  should  *^  loee  it**  When  the  thought 
was,  after  maeh  ado,  fairly  secured  in  black  and  white,  he  regained 
some  composure :  but  it  was  never  long  before  another  beauty  was 
delivered,  and  tne  same  precautions  were  pathetically  entreated  for 
its  preservation.  This  person,  had  h^  been  a  statesman,  would  have 
'bfsen  just  aHch  a  nuisanee  as  the  Brighton  Gazette's  informant  has 
absurdly  imagined  Mr.  Canning.  He  would  have  cried  out  to  his 
friends,  ^  Sikaeef  I  am  foutfg  to  tbisk  df  ettplrai  aad  kingdoms — 


Bo  B0t  \sMht  9t  word^  tM0  ^rcMttertty  of  the  niiTorw  A^^mifls  M  at 
idea  wbitsh  hfts  just  entered  this  wottderful  bead/'  The  fti^UAl  of  raislnf 
the  band  is  bowevet  more  mug^ifieently  eoxcdmbieal  that!  tbe  verbal 
command — ^botr  grisindly  it  etpreeses :  '<  There  is  sometiiing  brewiof 
IB  tbis  mighty  brain — for  the  lore  of  the  universe,  in  pity  to  toi%nkiiid> 
don't  disturb  it*  A  thought  a-head !  hush !  hush !  hush  1  mittd  how  you 
cut  your  oranges^  do&'t  touch  the  decanter  stoppers^f-httsh !  hush  I  Oh 
hash ! " 


26th.  I  have  frequently  observed  on  the  use  of  the  word  respect*' 
fAlcy  the  general  application  of  which  to  all  persons  who  have  money 
in  their  pockets,  no  matter  how  despicable  their  characters,  is  in  itself 
a  satire  on  oar  morality.  Speaking  of  a  hell  just  discovered  in  the 
City,  (called  the  Stock  Exchange  Shades,  not  the  Stock  Exchange,), 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  exuberantly  virtuous,  held  forth  thus :— «- 

^<  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  as  a  magistrate,  if  I  did  ndt  detelr^fc 
mine  to  make  examples  of  those  Who  may  be  found  on  the  premises, 
under  circumstances  that  prove  their  ititention  to  be  an  unlawful  oue. 
I  have  had  an  oath  taken  before  me  that  hazard  ttnd  dther  games  are 
played  there :  and  I  now  gire  notice  that  t  shall  send  all  personi 
who  may  be  found  in  this  abominable  hell^  as  it  has  been  properly 
called,  h^weter  reepeetable  thJ^y  inap  bi^^  td  prison  a^  f*oguSs  ani 
vagabonds.  Every  man  of  them  shall  be  treated  as  &  f*(^gue  ttftd 
vagabond.*' 

We  see  by  tliis,  that  men,  when  they  commit  the  offences  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  do  not  forfeit  their  titles  of  respectable.  While  thej 
keep  their  wealth,  they  retain  that  description.  The  reepectable 
rogue  and  vagabond  at  the  tread-mill !  How  happy  is  the  association 
of  terms !  Certainly  the  worship  of  Mammon  was  never  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  of  reverence  as  In  this  land  of  bibles  and  commerce. 
Juvenal,  indeed,  makes  a  curious  remark,  which  would  give  us  to 
isfer  that  the  Romans,  in  his  time,  did  not  faH  far  short  of  tis  in  their 
sincere  devotioti  to  riches,  to  whose  tnighty  ihfltience  kW  hdWea, 
though  n4  temples  were  raised  expressly  to  their  honour:—^ 

<( ...^^Inter  nos  sanctissima  divitiarum 

Majestas :  etsi  funesta  t^ecunia  iemplo  _, 

Nondum  habitas,  nullas  nummorum  erelcimtSs  araa, 
Ut  cblitur  Pax,  atque  Fides,  Vicjtoriai  Vktus> 
Qu£<}ue  salutato  crepitat  concordia  nido.*' — Sat.  i.  v.  US. 

It  was,  I  apprehend,  deemed  unnecessary  to  build  temples  tb  Hcb^^ 
they  being  always  seeure  of  a  fane  in  every  mortal  breast.  The  vittiiefit 
were  k>cally  and  mote  substantially  lodged  as  havii^g  little  to  bdp# 
irom  the  bos[)itality  of  individuals. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  tree  of  knOWled^if 
am  the  one  hand,  and  a  thirst  for  information  dyslogistically  bailed 
coriesity,  on  the  other,  were  the  causes  of  all  evil.  To  this  day  both 
thete  Hdngs  are  regarded  with  immense  alarai,  as  pregaafi^t  with  every 
mannei'  of  nisehief.  Sunday  sehodb  and  mechaBies*  Institutions  are 
bst  grafts  on  tbc  aaaieitt  apple  tree,  and  the  serpent  i§  Mr.  Btbnghttia. 
Mtsi  to  ka««riM9a,  gosiaa  is  mm  MMni  by  tt  MfUfMik  kl^ge  dM^ 
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of  men.  Ignorance  and  stupidity  are  supposed  to  be  the  stock  mate*- 
rials  of  good  subjects,  and  the  grand  essentials  for  the  peace  of 
nations.  These  ideas,  which  prevail  in  high  places  in  such  force  at 
the  present  moment,  are  by  no  means  new.  I  find  them  all  expressed 
with  a  delightful  simplicity  in  a  work  called,  <'  Human  Prudence^  or 
the  Art  by  which  a  Man  may  raise  Himself  and  his  Fortune  to 
Grandeur i^  which  was  the  Spectator  of  its  day,  the  popular  authority 
in  matters  of  morals,  manners,  and  taste.  This  excellent  manual  sets 
forth  in  its  epistle  dedicatory,  that — 

**  The  theory  [they  were  severe  on  theory  we  see  in  that  day]  of 
that  learning  which  the  world  hath  for  many  years  admired,  serves 
only  to  dispute  piety  and  truth  out  of  the  church  *,  justice  and  honesty 
out  of  the  state. 

'^  Of  this  Valentinian  and  Lucinus,  Emperors  of  Rome,  had  expe- 
rience, when  they  termed  learning  the  plague  and  poysen  of  a  kingdom ; 
and  Lycurgus  was  not  far  from  this  opinion  when  he  established 
ignorance  in  his  republick. 

^^  If  we  consult  the  Register  of  Time,  we  shall  find  that  seditions 
and  revolutions,  heresies  and  schisms,  have  not  any  where  been  so 
frequent  as  in  commonwealths,  where  this  kind  of  learning  was  in  great 
esteem,  and  even  where  it  triumphed  most :  ambition  and  pride  march 
always  in  the  rear  of  great  knowledge ;  whereas  we  have  observed  that 
those  who  are  not  too  learned^  are  commonly  the  best  subjects^  and 
wisest  and honestest  men" 

Here  we  have  the  distinction  of  theory  and  practice :— • 

**  Nothing  can  more  illustrate,  even  the  bravest  of  persons,  than 
to  act  according  to  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  virtue.  Many  men 
are  wise  in  picture,  and  notably  learned  in  trifles ;  but  when  they  come 
to  business,  of  no  more  use  than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave.  That  is  the 
best  philosophy  which  teaches  men  prudenter  agere,  rather  than 
sapienter  cogere'* 

The  fashionable  corollary  has  been  stulte  cogere,  in  order  prw 
denter  agere.  The  above  quoted  discourse  might  be  supposed  to  be 
delivered  by  a  modem  bishop.  Yea,  of  a  verity,  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

In  Le  neveu  de  Rameau  of  Diderot,  there  is  this  pleasant  satire 
germain  to  the  present  subject : — 

«  The  wisdom  of  the  monk  of  Rabelais  is  the  true  wisdom  for  his 
own  tranquillity,  and  that  of  others.  To  do  his  duty,  such  as  it  is, 
always  to  speak  well  of  his  superior,  and  to  let  the  world  follow  its 
whims.  It  goes  well  while  the  multitude  are  satisfied.  If  I  knew 
history,  I  could  demonstrate  to  you,  that  mischief  has  always  visited 
us  here  below  by  means  of  men  of  genius,  but  I  don't  know  history, 
because  I  know  nothing.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  ever  learned  any 
thing;  and  if,  for  having  learned  nothing,  I  find  myself  the  worse. 

I  was  one  day  at  the  table  of  the  minister  of  the  King  of -, 

who  had  as  much  wit  as  any  four ;  well,  he  proved  to  us  as  clearly  as 
that  one  and  one  make  two,  that  nothing  was  more  useful  to  people  than 
falsehood,  and  more  noxious  than  truth.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
his  proofs^  but  it  followed  evidently  that  men  of  genius  are  detestable. 
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and  that  if  an  infant  at  its  birth'  bore  on  its  forehead  the  mark  of 
this  dangerous  gift  of  nature,  it  was  expedient  to  smother  it,  or  fling 
it  to  the  ducks."    ' 

The  observation  is  shrewdly  thrown  in  here,  "  and  nevertheless 
these  personages  so  inimical  to  genius  all  pretend  to  have  it ! ". 

As  I  have  quoted  "  Human,*'  or  "  Humane  Prudence,"  (as  it  is  spelt,) 
on  the  virtues  of  ignorance,  I  am  tempted  to.  cite  an  apologue  illus- 
trative of  its.  political  opinions,  and  showing  the  blessings  of  taxation 
and  the  folly  of  compassionating  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  dis- 
agreeable pruning.  The  design  is  of  a  fine  slavishness,  and  there  is 
a  beautiful  ingenuity  in  the  moral,  which  would  show  people  the  fool- 
ishness of  sympathizing  with  each  other  when  witnessing  operations 
of  apparent  cruelty  indeed,  but  in  effect  of  extreme  advantage  to  the 
patients : — 

^<  A  certain  virtuoso  that  understood  the  business  of  planting  and 
gardening  perfectly  well,  and  the  best  way  of  ordering  both  timber 
and  fruit  trees,  had  in  his  ground,  among  other  curiosities,  an  apple- 
tree,  a  balm,  an  orange,  and  a  cork.  The  apple-tree  brought  him 
fimit  once  a  year,  both  for  his  particular  occasions,  and  for  his  friends ; 
and  once  a  year  gathered,  served  his  turn  too.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  apple,  to  see  how  the  poor  orange-tree 
was  nsed  and  rifled  both  of  his  fruit  and  flowers.  Now  this  did  not 
one  jot  move  the  orange  till  she  saw  a  man  at  work  with  an  incision- 
knife,  upon  a  balm-tree  there  at  hand,  to  let  out  the  balsam.'  So  the 
orange  became  now  as  sensible  in  this  case  as  the  apple  was  in  the 
other;  insomuch,  that  the  balsam  put  the  question  to  her  with  some 
admiration — How  she  came  to  find  herself  so  concerned  for  an  imagi- 
nary pain  ?  *  For  this  way  of  lancing,*  says  she,  *  never  comes  near  the 
heart.'  *  If  my  halm  may  do  my  master  service,  let  him  take  it  and 
welcome  ;  but  he  must  he  at  the  pains  to  cut  it  out  of  me,  [dis- 
traint for  the  king's  taxes,]  for  I  part  with  none  upon  other  terms.' 

"  While  they  were  talking  in  this  way,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon 
two  woodmen  that  were  barking  a  cork-tree  hard  by  there,  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  seeming  cruelty  of  this  action  put  them  all  into 
groans  and  lamentations,  only  the  cork  cheered  up,  and  was  the 
better  for  the  flaying,  she  said,  and  a  great  deal  easier  after  being 
cleared  of  that  smothering  coat  than  she  was  before.  ^  But  do  you 
feel  no  pain  at  all  V  says  the  orange.  ^  No  more,*  says  she,  ^  than  my 
master  himself  feels  when  he  puts  off  his  clothes.*  In  the  conclusion 
they  came  to  this  agreement : — ^They  were  all  willing  enough,  they 
said,  to  give  their  master  an  acknowledgment  out  of  what  they  had, 
especially  themselves  being  never  the  worse  for  it  neither:  so  that  all 
this  was  no  more  than  a  tribute  in  consideration  of  the  care  he  took 
to  secure  them  against  heats  and  cold,  and  other  inconveniences,  and 
to  preserve  them  from  caterpillars  and  locusts." 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  apple,  balsam,  orange,  and 
cork-trees  of  the  apologue,  and  men  of  the  world ;  that  the  latter 
always  find  the  operation  of  plucking,  rifling,  and  flaying  them,  even 
more  disagreeable  to  themselves  than  it  appears  to  their  neighbours. 
We  believe  that  when  the  taxing-man  has  stripped  an  honest  fellow  of 
bis  coat,  ke  is  seldom  lUce  the  cork-tree,  disposed  to  confess  himself 


Ibe  better  for  the  lost,  and  a  great  deal  eaeler  after  belof  cUared  of 
that  smotheriog  garment  than  he  was  before.  Our  gardener  need  not 
be  too  anxious  to  guard  us  against  heats  in  our  cold  climate ;  and  as 
for  the  caterpillars  and  locusts,  save  us  from  those  which  swarm  about 
the  tool-house — ^the  treasury,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  rest. 


—  In  an  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Waterhonse's 
effects,  the  place  of  the  murder  is  described  as  the  ''  far  famed 
parsonage.''  We  have  heard  of  places  famous  for  ale,  cheese,  butter, 
cakes,  but  never  before  of  a  parsonage  famous  for  murder.  In  con- 
clusion the  reporter  says,  **  It  seemed  as  if  our  agriculturists,  having 
made  a  sacrifice  to  attend  the  sale  on  account  of  the  harvest,  were 
individually  determined  to  purchase  something  in  memory  of  the  sin- 
gular Rector  of  Stukely,  and  of  the  event  by  which  the  village  ha» 

been  distinguished ! " a  village  distinguished  by  a  murder ! 

The  vocabularies  pf  the  public  instructors  would  seem  to  be  strangely 
deranged,  or  else  they  have  marvellously  odd  ideas  of  things.  Murder 
is,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  morning  paper  observes,  though  disagreeable 
to  the  sufferers,  an  excellent  thing  for  the  newspapers — ^pleasant  indeed 
to  read,  but  wrong  to  do ;  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  villages  and 
towns  obtained  renown  by  it.  Little  Stukely,  formerly  so  modest  and 
obscure,  will  henceforth  assume  consequence,  and  give  itself  airs  as 
a  place  distinguished  for  murder.  It  is  greatly  beholden  to  the  genius 
of  81ade,  who  has  so  ennobled  it.  We  only  hope  that  the  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  same  way  may  not  possess  other 
villages,  for  the  manner  would  be  painful  to  the  parsons. 


—  We  copy  the  following  from  a  police  report  :— 

"  Union-haxl  — Yesterday,  a  man  named  Hales,  was  charged  en  sus^ 
picion  of  having  murdered  Jane  Sweetapple,  with  whom  he  had  cohabited. 
On  Thursday  morning  the  woman  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  with  some 
black  marks  on  her  throat,  as  if  she  had  been  strangled.  Hales,  when 
called  upon  to  explain  this  circumstance,  said,  that  on  Wednesday  night 
they  had  been  drinking  together,  and  went  home  intoxicated.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  bed,  but  when  he  awoke  in  the  night  he  missed  her  from 
his  side,  and  on  getting  up  he  found  her  sitting  in  a  chair.  Considering 
she  was  in  a  state  of  stupor  in  consequence  of  the  liquor  die  had  drunk,  he 
went  to  bed  again,  and  in  the  morning  when  he  got  up^  he  found  her  still 
in  a  chair,  and  a  corpse.  He  was  so  much  hurt  that  he  went  te  a  public'house 
and  got  drunk" 

This  method  of  digesting  grief  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  quoted 
ia  the  Quarterly  Foreign  Review  :<^ 

<<  Marshal  de  Mouehy  contended  that  pigeons  had  a  consoling 
power.  When  he  had  lost  a  friend  or  relation  he  used  to  say  to  his 
cook,  "  Have  roast  pigeons  to-day  for  dinner.  I  perceive  that  when 
I  have  eaten  a  couple  of  pigeons^  my  grief  is  considerably 
diminished" 


•^  There  is  in  Christendom  a  Mr.  Martin  Stapylton,  who  it,  I 
believe,  ka  extremely  well-meanlnf  man,  bat  who  has  a  very  odd  waf 
With  hie  pen:    The  release  ol  the  yoaag  lAeef  imptwmnBi  im  tiNi 
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Tery  afiectingly  told  in  the  suhjoihed  letter,  and  ode  cannot  too  much 

admire  his  descrihed  firmness  under  that  '*  extremity  of  suffering/^ 

i.  e.  confinement  in  a  strong  room.    Mr.  Stapylton  makes  it  the  great 

glory  of  the  present  administration,  that  desolated  as  it  is  hy  the 

death  of  Mr.  Canning,  no  prisoner  is  now  confined  for  the  mock 

election  in  the  strong  room  of  the  King's  'Bench !     This  notable  fact 

be  announces  through  the  trumpet  of  fame  to  "  an  admiring  nation.** 

The  world  rings  from  pole  to  pole  with  the  glad  news — ^^  There  is  no 

prisoner  confined  for  the  mock  election  in  the  strong-room  of  the 

King's  Bench.''     How  fine  a  thing  is  exaggeration ,  how  happy  the 

effect  of  making  much  ado  about  little.     Mr.  Martin  Stapylton'g 

exertions  in  the  affair  were  highly  meritorious,  but  his  literary  labours 

in  the  blazonry  of  the  trinmph  are  rather  ill-judged  :— • 

'^  AFFAIB  OP  THE  KINO's  BENCH  PRISON. 

'^  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlise,  Sfc, 

"  51,  Welbeck-street,  Aug.  22,  1827. 
*'  My  Lord> — ^As  some  slieht  returQ  fear  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  intro- 
duction of  me  to  your  noble  colleague  in  the  administration^  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  to  tne  late  illusttious  premier,  I  hasten  to  conrey  to  your 
krdship  the  pleasing  intelligence^  that  the  young  officer  lately  confined  in 
the  strong  room  of  the  King's  Bench^  has  experienced  tjie  benignity  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  remission  of  the  fine  of  100/.  inflicted  on  him 
for  incautiously  letting  offfire^works  in  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

"  From  the  firmness  and  honour  which  he  displayed  in  the  extremity  of 
iuffering  in  the  strong-room,  I  formed  that  favourable  opinion  of  him  which 
has  been  8Ubse<]uently  confirmed  by  testimonies  from  the  colonel  of  his  regi« 
ment,  and  from  other  officers  and  magistrates  of  Gloucestershire,  and  his 
fine  being  thus  graciously  remitted,  he  yesterday  entered  into  the, requisite 
toreties  for  good  conduct,  according  to  his  sentence,  at  the  police  office,  in 
Union-street,  and  is  now  happily  restored  to  his  family  and  friends. 

"  The  extraordinary  deficiency  of  jurisdiction  at  present  to  control  in  a 
nimmary  manner  the  power  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  slightly 
delayed^  but  could  not  destroy  that  condescending  and  discerning  inquiry  into 
circumstances  of  alleged  oppression,  by  which  a  ministry,  constitutionally 
composed  from  the  paternal  love  of  pur  beloved  sovereign  to  his  people,  has 
eminently  disiinguished  himself;  and  when  the  period  arrives  for .  a  judicial 
or  parliamentary  investigation,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  my  unbiassed  testi* 
mony  of  those  circumstances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  par^ 
tiealarly  of  my  own  exclusion  from  communication  with  several  hundred 
prisonera,  from  whom  I  delivered  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State>  trans- 
mitted by  the  noble  marquis  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  to  support 
which  case  Lord  Tenterden  had  required  from  me  those  affidavits  from 
pnsoners  which  the  marshal's  exclusion  of  me  from  the  prison  prevents 
wy  obtaining. 

'^  Your  lordship  is  aware  of  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  might  repress 
mjr  asseverations,  if  the  hope  of  personal  elevation  could  compete  in  my  mind. 
With  the  performance  of  personal  service  to  my  country.  A  private  inquiry, 
ffinceminff  that  hope,  at  this  crisis,  would  ensure  its  success.  But  I  prefer  tb 
M  an  adtnMng  nation,  that  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Canning's  selection  of 
his  coUeagues  in  office  is  eoTifirmed  by  this,  among  other  proofs,  thatj  amidst 
»e  comnlication  of  national  e<mcerB8,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  desolated  by 
ue  deaUi  of  the  individual,  who,  in  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  and  by 
me  liberality  of  his  mind  in  the  union  of  councils,  was  at  the  acme  of*  human 
poty,  the  eye  of  power  has  yet  found  time  to  view  With  patience  and  to 
■wesri  niik  merey  the  op^iressidns  of  the  dttn^boti,  that  no  pHitm^  is  mm 
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eowfinedfor  the  mock  election,  in  the  strong-room  of  the  Bench;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  sent  the  government  surgeon  to  in- 
spect that  dungeon^  every  article  of  unnecessary  rigour  did  instantly  cease, 
never^  I  trusty  to  return  to  any  English  prison^  whether  it  be  for  the  solitary 
safe  custody  of  one^  or  the  incarceration  of  six  individuals^  as  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  riot. 

*^  It  is  true^  m^  lord^  there  yet  remains  a  desire  for  redress  to  the  pri-  ^ 
soners  at  large^  for  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  the  military  into  the 
prison;  and  as  this  will,  I  doubt  not^  be  the  subject  of  parliamentary  in- 
vestigation^ I  beg  humbly  to  suggest  the  proprietv  of  a  legislative  enact* 
ment^  that  always,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  judges  on  their  circuits, 
the  authority  of  the  marshid  of  the  King's  Bench  be  subject,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, or  to  some  other  superior  officer  of  his  majesty's  government,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  respectable  governors  of  the  county  prisons  are  con- 
trolable  by  the  high  sheriffs.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*'  Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

"  Mabtin  Stapylton." 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

An  Account  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Privy  Parse  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  Privy  Parse  Expenses  of  King  Henry  the  Eiglith,  from  November  MDXXIX 
to  December  MDXXXII ;  with  Introdactory  Remarks  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  F.A.S.     London.    1837. 

There  is  a  duty  which  people,  who  have  money  to  spend,  owe  to 
society,  of  which  they  have  not  the  least  idea,  it  is  that  they  are  bound 
to  buy  books  for  other  people  to  read.  Persons  pretend  to  have  a  re- 
gard for  historical  reading :  but  there  cannot  be  any  historical  reading 
without  historical  writing ;  and  the  duty  we  allude  to  means,  that  they 
who  can  appreciate  the  important  uses  of  history,  should  support  those 
publications  which  are  useful  only  to  writers.  Many  works  which  are  un- 
readable, are  still  the  depositories  of  most  essential  facts ;  but  inquirers 
are  too  few  and  too  poor  to  buy  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  publishers  to  print  them.  On  the  same  principle 
that  persons  of  property  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  bridges  and 
roads  by  which  they  are  not  likely  to  travel,  but  over  which  their  letters, 
their  provisions,  and  their  workmen  necessarily  pass, — so  the  general 
lover  of  literature  should  contribute  a  portion  of  his  funds  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  publications  which  contain  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  that  in  which  his  heart  delights.  If  there  is  any  be- 
nefit resulting  to  society  from  the  general  cultivation  of  literature,  it  is 
a  social  duty  to  support  it  not  only  in  the  purchase  of  books  imme- 
diately beneficial,  but  which  contribute  to  benefit  it  remotely.  It  is  a  no- 
torious fact  to  all  literary  men,  that  there  are  stores  of  valuable  infor- 
mation lying  in  various  depots  of  M SS.  which  cannot  be  published  on 
the  chance  of  a  sale :  unless,  indeed,  the  arts  of  quackery  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  public  be  deceived  into  an  idea  that  the  forthcoming  work 
is  likely  to  amuse  an  idle  hour.  We  neither  abuse  the  bookseller  nor 
the  book-buyer  for  this :  the  first  would  be  ruined,  were  he  to  look  to 
the  interests  of  literature  instead  of  the  interests  of  his  firm ;  the  se- 
cond are  ignorant,  and  know  not  what  they  should  do.  Writers,  in- 
stead of  howling  in  prefaces  about  the  neglect  of  the  world,  should 
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haTe  appealed  to  the  sense  of  duty^  which,  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
moral  public  of  England,  has  a  powerful  influence ;  and  they  should 
have  boldly  stated  the  fact,  that  the  hooks  to  he  hought  were,  for  all 
general  purposes,  unreadahle — at  the  same  time  that  they  were  necessary 
for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  truth.     These  remarks  apply  to  the 
work  before  us :  judging  from  what  we  have  observed  of  this  and  other 
similar  pul>lications,  we  should  say  that  the  editor  will  lose  his  time 
and  tbe  publisher  his  money:  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  the  work— of  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  editor, 
and  of  the  very  creditable  style  in  which  the  minor  essentials  of  a  hib- 
liopolical  nature  have  been  performed.     Curious  entries,  which  illus- 
trate the   manners  of  the  age  in  a  striking  manner,  and  which  are  in- 
teresting  from  the  contrast  they  make  with  modern  customs,  may  he 
selected  from  the  Household  Book ;  hut,  as  a  whole,  it  never  can  be 
thought  Interesting  by  the  general  reader.     The  preface  of  the  editor 
explains  how  far  similar  works  have  been  printed,  and  how  many  re- 
main in  manuscript. 

*'  The  first  in  point  of  time,  is  the  ^  Liber  Quotidianus  Contrarotulatoris 
Garderobae,  Anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  Primi  Vicesimo  Octavo :  A.  D.  1S99 
and  13O0,'  printed  in  1787  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  a  MS.  in  their 
library.    This  volume,  whicn  is  but  partially  known,  abounds  in  highly  inte- 
Tesling  information,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Manners,  £xpences.  Army, 
Nayy,  Provisions,  Costume,  &c*  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  as  an  aa- 
junct  to  historical  and  antiquarian  inquiries,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated.    Few  MSS.  have  been  so  well  edited;  but  amidst  much  ground  for 
praise,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  contain  an  Index,  an  omission  which 
considerably  lessens  its  utility.    Another  MS.  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  31st 
and  33nd  years  of  Edward  the  First,  is  also  extant,  but  it  has  never  been 
printed.     In  1790  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  published  '^  A  Collection  of  Or- 
dinances and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal  Household,  made 
in  divers  reigns,  from  King  £dward  III.  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,' 
and  which  is  copiously  cited  in  the  notes  to  this  work.    Only  one  more  pub- 
lication of  the  sort  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  Household  Book  of  Henry  Al- 
gernon Percy,  Fifth  £arl  of  Northumberland,  which  appeared  privately  in 
1770,  edited  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  which  has  been  recently  reprinted  by  the 
Pttblkher  of  this  volume. 

''  independently,  however,  of  household  expenses  which  occur  in  separate 
volumes,  many  have  been  printed  in  other  works.  Of  these  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  few  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Archsologia,'  in 
County  Histories,  and  more  particularly  the  household  payments  of  the 
fiunily  of  Kitson,  in  Mr.  Gage's  admirable  *  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Hengrave.'  Although  not  more  than  four  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of 
sovereigns  or  individuals  have  been  published,  those  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  MS.  are  both  numerous  and  valuable.  Besides  those  of  the  Slst  and 
sad  of  Edward  I.  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  four  large  volumes  of  the 
kind  are  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  j  one  containing  the  royal  disburse- 
ments from  the  1st  of  October,  21st  Henry  VII.  1505,  to  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1st  Henry  VIII.  1509 ;  another  from  the  1st  of  May,  1st  Henry  VIII. 
1510,  to  February  in  the  9th  Henry  VIII.  1518;  the  thurd,  entitled  '  The 
Kin^s  Books  of  Fayments,'  beginning  1st  April,  9th  Henry  VIII.  1518,  to 
December  in  the  12ui  Henry  VII  I.  1520  ;  and  the  fourth  is  called  '  A  Book 
of  Arrears,' of  the  14th  Henry  VIII.  1522-3. 

''The  expenses  noticed  in  the  following  sheets  extend  from  the  17th 
November  gist  Henry  VIII.  1529,  to  the  end  of  December  24th  Henry  VIII. 
1532  ;  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  is  the  book  of  Quarterly  Pay- 
ments from  February  in  the  29th  Henry  VlII.  1538,  to  Midsummer,.  33rd 
Bmrj  VIIL  1641.    In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  the  Household 
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Book  of  a  ci^Q,  or  perliap^  dergyman^  of  Jjondcm,  horn  M«rc1i  1594 
March  1595.    Lord  ^^^^  possesses  an  interesting  MS.  of  the  householdkiiiMi-^- 
expenses  of  Edward  Sti^ord^  Duke  of  Buckingham^^  which  his  Lordshipvt  rhlt:^  ^ 
some  time  since  o£f^ed  to  allow  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  print,  but,  -^ —  *' ' 


extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  proposition  was  not  accepted:  and  doubt-s&i:.a.  « 
leisly  many  other  documents  of  the  same  kind  are  extant.  c  oa  '^  ^  > 

^^  Of  the  MSS.  which  have  been  cited,  only  those  in  the  Chapter  House  ;i^:a^j 
and  the  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  resemble  that  printed  in  this  '^^ 
volume ;  but  neither  of  them  is  precisely  like  it.  In  its  objects  or  contents.    ..  u,  v  . 
The  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  consists  principally  of  quarterly  *  '  *  •  * 
payments  of  wages  to  servants  and  retainers,  and  of  sums  paia  pursuant  to  ^i'^^'*  * ' 
the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal :  they  present  the  charges  of  ambassadors,   *7^4  k  *  ' 
of  other  public  officers,  and  of  posts  ana  couriers,  as  well  as  of  those  various    t>%  .* :  1  ! 
articles  purchased  or  prepared  by  the  kind's  commands,  a  few  extraets  from    ^  ,  % 
which,  of  general  interest,  will  be  found  m  a  subsequent  page  j  these  afford,     ^^ , '.  . 
however,  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  value  of  that  MS.  in  illustration  '" 

of  the  historjr  and  manners  of  the  time,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have     '    *  -*  * 
been  once  noticed  from  the  year  1762,  when  it  was  referred  to  by  Walpole,     •*-'  vi  i 
to  the  present  time  ?    The  MS.  now  printed,  contains,  on  the  contrary,  what      \*  v  •  j 
may  be  termed  Henry's  personal  expenses,  whether  arising  from  his  pur-       ^t-^- 
chases;  from  his  ^  rewards'  to  those  who  brought  him  presents;  from  his       |>.^. 
losses  at  dice,  cards,  bowls,  and  oth^  games ;  from  his  attachment  to  Anne 
fioleyn,  or  his  favourite  courtiers;  or  from  the  wages  and  liveries  of  his        ^  * -"  \ 
servants,  fools,  je8terB>  and  other  minions.    The  accounts  in  the  other  MSS.       ^  -^  U 
were  paid  quarterly,  and  rested  on  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  entrusted        tf...,  ti 
to  keep  them;   tnese  were  daily,  and  are  attested  at  the  end  of  each        :VJ^ 
month  by  the  signature  of  the  King  himself.    Notwithstanding  that  they        ip.  ^^  i 
di£fer  in  character,  they  mutually  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other;  and         ..^^  . 
if  a  judicious  compilation  were  made  from  the  whole  series  which  has  been  ^ '"^ ' 

mentioned,  and  which  could  be  comprised  in  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  quarto 
volumes,  invaluable  information  would  be  given  to  the  world  on  the  most  ^  i  ^ 

interesting  period  of  English  History — ^the  period  marked  by  the  revival  of  ^-  *  i 

<a11  which  benefits  and  adorns  society,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  ^  u;  \ 

The  Accounts  of  the  Citizen  of  London  are  remarkable  for  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  expense  of  every  article  of  food,  from  a  farthing's  worth  of 
fruit  to  several  pounds'  worth  of  meat,  is  stated ;  and  as  evidence  of  the 
price  of  provisions  and  other  articles,  wine,  servants'  wages,  &c.  at  the  time. 
It  is  extremely  usefril.  In  the  margin  the  names  of  the  guests  at  dinner  and 
supper  on  the  day  are  recorded,  and  it  altogether  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  Elizabethan  age." — ^pp.  1 — 5. 

The  editor  then  calls  upon  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  lend  its 
aid ;  but  we  expect  nothing  from  the  patronage  pf  societies :  the  aid 
of  an  enlightened  government  mighty  perhaps,  be  appealed  to  with 
more  effect. 

"  It  must  be  at  once  obvious,  that  manuscripts,  which  throw  light  upon 
]^ritish  history,  but  which  are  not  sufficiently  popular  to  enable  a  bookseller 
to  print  them,  ought  to  be  published  by  the  Society  incorporated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advancing  '  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  the  history  of  former 
times,'  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the  volumes  which  have  been  ''\ 

alluded  to ;  but  the  zeal  which  caused  them  to  oe  edited  has  unfortunately  ^ 

long  since  evaporated*    If  it  be  thought  impossible  for  the  Society  of  Anti*  ^^ 

quaries  to  publish  all  the  MSS.  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  most  striking'  '1 

entries,  and  a  summary  of  the  expenses  of  different  departments  might,  at  ^ 

least,  be  extracted  from  them*    The  objection  that  few  of  its  fellows  would  | 

undertake  the  trouble  of  editing  such  works  without  some^  pecuniary  advan«  ' 

tage,  may  be  met  by  the  remark,  that  it  possesses  two  paia  secretaries,  who 
are  alike  distinguished  for  their  literary  productions;  or,  if  the  duties  of 
^ese  ofBcf^s  b^  too  severf  to  admit  of  titiexr  doing  $0,  by  askiiig  )|7hether  U 
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d&jiot  be  %  fiKTsncva  Uy^mta  iif][dUef(Uon  of  its  fiwdi  to  mointpflnoBt 
{Kpare  sdcli  MSSI.  for  tEe  preis^  and  to  remunerate  them  fw  their  laboun^ 
m  to  waste  tlie  Society's  resources  by  publishing  useless  articl^^  because 
'^^  ue  gratuitouo  contributions ;  and  stul  more,  by  inquiring  whether  the 
aftofprodiLcinff  such  conapilationsji  with  illustrative  notes,  would  not  confer 
^isitdy  more  nonour  upon  that  body,  and  tend  in  a  greater  d^ee  to 
•inace  the  objects  for  ^nlch  it  exists,  than  a  heavy  expenditure  on  useless 
9{nrmgs?  """PP*  ^j  ®* 

We  may  suggest  to   Mr.  Nicolas,  that  as  these  M8S  are  accet- 

'^ ;  and  since  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  printed,  whether 

X  would  not  be  performing  a  more  essential  service  to  literature  if  he 

Toe  to  go  through  them,  and  deduce,  from  a  general  comparison  of  the 

v^le,  the  more  remarkable  and  useful  conclusion,  and  compound  the 

Me  into  one  elaborate  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  instead  of  spending 

^labour  upon  the  reprinting  separate  ones?     That  Mr.  Nicolaa  ia 

\ulifiei  to  perform  this,  task  and  moreover  to  apply  his  isolated  facta 

'4  the  illustration  of  important  questions,  is  proved  by  hia  Introduc* 

IBry  Remarks  to  the  Household  Book,  when  by  the  aid  of  the  privy 
?vn8  expenses,  he  traces  the  king's  connexion  with  Anne  Boleyn,  pursues 
im  through  his  various  residences,  throws  light  on  his  personal  cha- 
:icter,  by  estimating  the  time  and  money  he  spent  on  games  of 
c^ee,  &c.  and  generally  expounds  the  rent  of  houses,  lands,  &c.  in 
tiK  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
We  shall  first  give  the  history  of  the  MSS.  now  published,  and 
titen  make  some  extracts  from  the  Remarks,  before  we  go  into  the 
Hkme  itself. 
''The  manuscript  of  these  sheets  is  imperfect,  both  at  to  the  commence- 
stent  and  the  end  ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  part  of  a  leaf  has  been  torn  off, 
od  in  anoUier  a  folio  has  been  abstracted^  whilst  the  first  page  is  in  many 
places  illegible.  Its  contents  and  orthography  are  printed  literally,  and  the 
nnperfections  in  the  copy  pointed  out  by  stars :  the  few  blanks  which  will  be 
founds  ako  occur  in  the  MS.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  which  has  been  dis- 
eoTered  is  in  the  Lansdown  MS.  737,  which  contains  numerous  extracts  made 
from  it  by  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy  King  of  Anns,  from  1704  to  1729,  who  says 

he  honght  the  original '  of Wynde>  Esq.  and  sold  it  for  the  same  price 

to  the  Right  Honourable  lA>rd  Harley,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 

1723;*  and  adds  in  the  mar^Uj  ^  It  was  the  book  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
Km^t,  Lord  Keeper,  and  m  the  beginning  is  his  hand- writing/  The  words 
printed  in  italics  have  been  almost  obliterated^  perhaps  in  conseouence  of  Le 
Nere's  having  afterwards  retained  the  volume  instead  of  selnng  it ;  but 
p^baps  because  it  was  surreptitiousljr  taken  from  Lord  Oxford's  collection. 
The  next  notice  which  occurs  of  itj  is  in  Walpde's  ^  Anecdotes  of  Painting,' 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  1762  it  yras  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Bridge- 
nian,  of  Hanover  Square.  The  name  mi^ht  suggest  the  idea  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  who  purchased  it  in  1634, 
and  hence  the  book  was  in  her  possession  in  consequence  of  that  relationship; 
bat  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  from  Sir  Orlando's 
ftmily  to  Mr.  TV'ynde,  and  from  him  to  Le  Neve  sometime  after  1704,  who 
in  1723  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  though  in  1769  we  find  it  belonging  to 
a  Mrs.  Bridgeman.  After  that  year  nothing  more  is  known  of  it,  than  that 
it  WIS  purdiased  about  a  twelvemonth  since  at  the  sale  of  an  undertaker  and 
broker,  of  the  name  of  Gomme.  In  the  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  is  the  fol^ 
lowing  mepuvrandum,  which  Le  Neve  says  was  written  by  &  Orlando 
Bridgeman: — ^  Accounts  of  H.  Eighth  and  signed  with  his  own  hande,  I 
Win  by  Chance  thisyeere,  1634.'  WUh  the  exceptions  just  noticed,  the 
Iv&ji  in  fine  preservation*    From  Le  Neve's  extracts  the  contents  of  the 
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word8>  and  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume;  but  all  the  odier  imper* 
feotions  seem  to  have  existed  when  in  his  possession^  for  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  first  folio;  he  expressly  says  of  pages  131^  132^  133^  that  the  leaf  was 
then  torn ;  and  the  last  folio  of  the  MS.  was  the  same  as  at  present 

**  Walpole  conjectures  that  they  were  the  accounts  kept  by  *  Sir  Bryan 
Tuke,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers/  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
were  those  of  Sir  William  Fitz- William,  afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household :  nothing  positive,  however,  can  be  said  on  the 
subject." — ^pp.  6 — 8. 

Of  the  King's  amusements,  as  gathered  from  his  account  book,  Mr. 
Nicolas  thus  writes : — 

*^  His  Majesty's  principal  amusement  was  gambling  in  its  most  extensive 
and  diversified  shapes,  and  all  his  relaxations  from  the  duties  of  his  station  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  partook  of  it*  The  philosopher  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact ;  for  it  is  the  freouent  attendant  upon  that  satiety  which 
unlimited  power  is  sure  to  produce,  tnough  it  is  often  equally  the  passion  of 
those  who  want  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  Henry,  tired  of  more  ra- 
tional enjoyment,  and  incapable  of  finding  a  permanent  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  greatness,  should  have  indulged  to  excess  in  games  of  chance  is  not  sur« 
prising;  and  to  show  the  extent  to  which  that  passion  was  carried,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  whole  amount  paid  for  his  losses  at  cards,  dice,  tennis, 
and  other  games,  together  with  those  lost  in  wagers,  amounted  in  three  years 
to  3243/.  6s.  lOd.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  though  passionately  addicted 
to  gambling  himself,  he  was  sufficiently  careful  of  the  morals  of  his  subjects 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  eighteenui  year  of  his  reign,  forbidding  them  to 
play  at  cards  and  bowls. 

'^  Of  his  ^out-of-door'  amusements,  shooting  at  the  rounds,  hunting,  hawking, 
fishing,  horse-racing,  bowls,  and  tennis  were  the  chief;  and  in  his  palaces 
many  nours  were  daily  passed  at  ^  the  tables,'  or  back-gammon,  i^ovel-board, 
dice,  and  cards ;  wagers  on  races  run  against  dogs,  or  at  shooting,  or  hunting; 
pajineuts  to  people  for  making  dogs  perform  tricks ;  gratuities  to  persons  for 
dinerent  feats,  as  eating  a  buck,  riding  two  horses  at  once ;  and  others  of  a 
similar  description  are  continually  mentioned.  Music  and  literature  also  oc- 
casionally lent  their  aids  to  his  ei^oyments ;  and  that  he  encouraged  the  latter, 
is  manifest  from  the  exhibitions  he  founded  at  the  Universities,  his  occasional 
gratuities  to  scholars,  and  his  support  of  boys  at  St.  Paul's,  and  other  schools, 
both  in  this  country  and  Paris.  His  love  of  architecture  is  shown  by  the 
money  he  expended  in  building  at  his  difierent  residences ;  and  we  find  that 
he  spent  at  York  Place,  from  April  1530,  to  July  1532,  2,4>00/.  besides 
10/.  I9s.  Qd,  for  glazing  it,  and  20/.  Os.  8^c/.;  for  iron  work  on  the  house  at 
More  Park,  60/.  m  April  and  50/.  in  June,  1530;  and  on  his  buildings  at 
Hunsdon,  1,533/.  6s.  Sd,  between  May  1530,  and  April  1532 :  forming  a 
total,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  alterations,  of  4>,064/.  6s,  \Qd,  within  three 
years.  Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  painting,  as  several  entries  occur  of 
money  given  to  painters  for  their  works ;  but  as  the]^  have  been  commented 
upon  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  they  affiird  no  new 
information  on  that  interesting  subject.  That  writer  also  gives  several  entries 
relative  to  Hans  Holbein,  from  the  '  Book  of  Quarterly  Payments'  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
allusion  here  made  to  Henry's  taste  for  the  arts,  accurate  copies  have  been  made 
of  them  from  that  manuscript." — ^pp.  23 — ^25. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Nicolas's  summary  of  the  particulars  which  are 
found  in  the  household  book,  relative  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  family :— • 

**  The  precise  time  when  Henry's  attachment  to  her  commenced  is  uncer- 
tain, but  three  years  before  her  marriage,  the  Master  of  the  Robes  paid  for 
some  purple  velvet  for  her ;  and  on  the  28th,  for  stuff  prepar^  for  ner  use. 
In  December  following,  .180/.  were  given  to  her  by  the  King  s  order :  in  April, 
1530^  her  servant  was  paid  for  finding  a  hare ;  and  in  May^  the  taylcr  and 
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fUdnner  were  paid  for  her  dresses ;  and  bows^  arrows^  and  other  articles  &ir 
shooting  were  boufrbt  for  her.*  The  large  share  of  the  king's  affection  which 
shetiien  possesseii,  and  which  was  perhaps  deemed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  her 
subsequent  hc^nors^  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  Mayor  of  London  having 
sent  her  9.  present  of  cherries  on  the  5th  of  June ;  and  the  servant  who 
brought  them  was  rewarded  with  6^.  Sd,  out  of  the  privy-purse.    More  bows 
tanere  purchased  for  her  on  the  lOtii  of  that  month ;  and  m  an  entry  in  July 
fts  well  as  in  the  December  preceding,  a  person  called  George  Taylor,  is  ex«, 
pressly  styled,  ^  My  Lady  Anne's  servant.'    Linen  cloth  for  her  was  paid  for 
m  September,  in  which  month  ten  shillings  were  given  for  a  cow  that  one  of 
lier  greyhounds  had  killed.    A  remarkable  entry  occurs  in  November,  in  that 
year,  from  which  it  appears  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  pawned  one  of  her  jewels 
to  her  sister  Mary,  and  that  Henry  ordered  80/.  to  be  piven  to  redeem  it ;  a 
few  days  afterwards,  about  twenty  yards  of  crimson  satin  were  purchased  for 
her  use.    In  December,  eight  guineas  were  given  for  budge  skins  or  fiirs  for 
her  ;  on  the  Sist  of  that  month.she  received  twenty  shillings  in  silver :  the 
ttext  day  linen  cloth  for  her  shirts  was  paid  for,  and  she  was  repaid  &L^  which 
she  had  given  to  Henry  Webb  by  the  king's  command.    On  the  23rd,  the 
'same  sum  was  given  to  her  for  playing  money,  in  groats,  and  on  the  SOth^ 
Henry  gave  her  100/.  as  a  New  Year's  gift.    In  February,  1531,  her  mer- 
cer's Dill  was  again  paid,  and  on  the  17th,  her  servant  Taylor,  received  \\L 
Of.  Sd,  to  be  '  employed  about  my  Lady  Anne  Rocheford's  business ;"  before 
the  end  of  which  month  a  farm  was  purchased  for  her  at  Greenwich,  and  for 
which  86L  I3s.  4d.  were  given.    Her  desk  was  garnished  with  laten  and  gold 
in  April  following ;  when  her  embroiderer  was  paid  for  work  done  for  her. 
Early  in  May,  M.   were  given  her  '  to  play ;   on  the  92nd,  having  lost 
ISL  7s.  6d.  at  bowls  to  the  Sergeant  of  the  Cellar,  that  sum  was  paid  to  him 
out  of  tile  Privy  Purse,  by  his  Majesty's  commands ;  and  on  the  10th,  ei^ht 
yards  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold  were  bought  for  her.    From  that  time  nothing 
inore  is  sud  of  Anne  Boleyn  until  December,  when  her  taylor's  bill  amount^ 
in^  to  28/.  6^.  4(f.  for  her  clothes  was  discharged ;  shortiy  after  which  her 
skinner's  bill  of  40/.  1 5s.  Sd.  was  likewise  paid.    On  the  29th  of  May,  1532, 
the  king's  watermen  were  remunerated  for  conveying  her  to  Durham  House. 
In  June  a  splendid  cloak  and  nightgown  were  purchased,  and  the  price  of  all 
tile  materiak  is  detailed  with  the  minuteness  of  a  milliner's  bill  of  the  pre-« 
sent  day,  from  which  it  seems  that  botii  were  made  of  black  satin ;  that  the 
former  was  edged,  and  the  latter  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour ;  and 
tiiat  the  cloak  cost  altogether  9/.  4fS.  Sd.;  whilst  the  night-gown  was  lined 
witii  black  taffeta,  and  cost  10/.  15^.  Sd. :  at  the  same  time  sixteen  yards  of 
green  damask  were  also  purchased  for  her. 

'^  In  Ai^ust  in  this  year,  her  future  elevation  became  so  certain  that  tiie 

wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  courtiers  of  the  tune,  in  imitation  of 

the  example  set  nearly  two  years  before  by  the  Mayor  of  London,  endea-« 

Toured  to  propitiate  her  favour  by  a  present;  as  on  the  17th  of  that  month. 

Lady  Russell,  afterwards  Countess  of  Bedford,  sent  her  a  stag  and  a  grey« 

hound,  which  she  gave  to  the  King,  who  ordered  40«.  to  be  paid  to  the  ser- 

vant  who  brought  them.    On  the  1st  of  September,  Anne  Boleyn  was  created 

Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  the  master  of 

the  robes  was  paid  for  stuff  which  was  delivered  to  her  servant,  probably  for 

tiie  costume  in  which  she  appeared  at  the  ceremony ;  and  about  a  fortnight 

afterwards  certain  silks  were  provided  by  him  for  ner  apparel,  the  costs  of 

which  were  56/.    She  accompanied  Henry  to  Calais  in  October,  1532;  and 

her  reception  by*  Francis  the  First  as  well  as  the  prominent  part  which  she 

'  performed  in  the  festivities  tiiat  attended  tiie  interview  between  the  two 

•  Cardinal  da  Bellai,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Master  of  France,  tlie  Duke  de  Mout- 
moreocy,  in  1532,  says,  *'  Sometimes  Madame  Anne  joins  our  party,  each  equipt  with 
the  bows  and  arrows,  as  is,  you  know,  the  English  style  in  hunting."  "  The  Lady 
Anne  presented  me  with  a  complete  hunting  suit,  incladiii^  a  hat,  a  how  and  azzow^ 
and  a  greyhoand*"  * 

8£PT.  1827.  H 


SmSf^llfk^  fv^lS^W^i^  l>j9aIU  From  tliew acoounta we feam that 
I  mre»t  n^iN^r  ofi^t  oer  a  orese^t  of  grapes  and  pears  at  Calais  on  the  lith 
of  Q(;tober :  ibkt  on  the  lltb  of  November^  fifteen  shiUinga  were  paid  to  bee 
which  she  had  won  of  Henry  at  cards  at  that  place ;  that  on  the  20th^  a  few 
days  after  her  return  from  France^  she.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  Sir  Francis 
Weston^  formed  a  party  with  the  King  at  Pope  Julius'  game  at  Stone  Castle 
in  Kent;  and  a^ain  on  the  95 th^  26 th^  and  31st,  at  Greenwich,  on  which 
pccasion  his  Msyesty  was  as  usual  unsuccessful ;  that  on  the  28th  she  wo9 
llL  Yds.  ^  of  Henry  at  cards ;  and  on  the  25th  of  December  more  stuff  wa|i 
bought  for  her  clothes.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  some  authorit 
ties,  Anne  Boleyn  was  privately  married  to  Henry  early  in  November,  1532^ 
Immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Dover  from  Calais ;  but  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  these  accounts  either  corroborative  of,  or  contradictory  to,  the  asser- 
tion. During  the  three  years>  the  whole  sum  expended  for  her  dothes^  &c. 
ms  468/'  6 J.  Id,  and  within  the  same  time  she  received  in  money  218^ 
These  sums  are  not^  it  is  true,  remarkable  for  their  amount,  but  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated  by  Henry^  and  the  place 
n^hich  she  occupied  in  his  affections.  Before  concluoing  these  observations 
relative  to  this  celebrated  woman,  the  singular  manner  in  which  her  sister 
and  herself  are  described  must  be  pointed  out.  Until  December,  1530^  she 
18  merely  spolcen  of  as  ^  my  Lady  Anne,'  but  from  February  to  May,  1531, 
With  one  exception,  she  is  called  *  Lady  Ann  Rochford,'  though  from  that 
time  until  her  creation  to  the  Marquisate  of  Pembroke,  she  is  again  styled 
^  Lady  Ann,'  after  which  event  she  is  mentioned  either  as  *  my  Lady  Mar- 
quess,' or  '  my  Lady  Marquess  of  Pembroke.'  Her  sister  Mary  too,  though 
inarried,  is  called  Lady  Mary  Rochford.  Rochford  was  the  title  of  their 
father  when  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire,  and  was  then  borne  by 
iheir  brother  George,  who,  having  become  involved  in  his  royal  sister's  sup- 
posed crime,  died,  like  her,  upon  a  scaffold. 

^*  Before  these  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  held  by 
Henry,  are  contrasted  with  her  subsequent  fate,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
reflecting  on  the  little  regard  which  was  then  paid  to  the  virtuous  Katherine. 
That  her  name  should  be  but  twice  mentioned,  speaks  volumes  on  her 
secluded  situation ;  and  whilst  all  that  wealth  and  power  could  command 
were  lavished  on  the  new  favourite,  the  magnanimous  wife  was  equally  neg- 
lected by  her  husband,  his  satellites,  and  the  world.  Remorse  seems,  how- 
ever, at  length  to  have  touched  Henry's  heart,  for  a  few  years  after  her  death, 
namely,  in  November,  1539,  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the  'Book  of 
Quarterly  Payments,'  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

*' '  Item,  to  Mrs.  Blanch  Twyford,  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal'sletter,  for  her 
Ift^ig  and  painful  service  done  unto  the  Princess  Dowager,  by  way  of  the 
^ng's  reward— 66/.  13^.  4^.' 

'^  Mrs.  Twy&rd  waft  bequeathed  10/.  by  Katherine's  will."— pp.  32— 37« 

We  shall  only  make  one  more  extract  from  this  part :  it  relates  to 
the  price  of  labour.  It  should  be  observed,  in  order  to  compare  these 
fxpenses  with  those  of  the  present  day,  each  sum  should  be  multiplied 
by  about  ten.  The  pound  was  then  double  the  present  weight  of 
silver ;  and  the  difference  between  the  value  of  articles  at  that  time 
lind  the  present,  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  one  to  five.  This  is  q. 
point,  viz. :  the  relative  value  of  money  between  the  periods  of  the 
Household  Book  and  the  present  day,  concerning  which  we  looked  to 
Mr.  Nicolas  for  some  information,  as  a  necessary  illustration  of  his 
text ;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  he  has  touched  upon  the  subject. 

''  Of  the  price  of  labour,  the  best  evidence  besides  the  wages  of  servants, 
IPihich  win  oe  more  particularly  noticed,  are  the  sums  paid  for  the  different 
articles  piirduuie4    Wt  learn  also,  that  two  men,  in  July,  16^0,  w^e  paid 


13*.  4rf.  for  ten  A^ys' pork  in  »3pwii|g|  i  f ,  ^.  « (^  fi|^.  Ji,  Ff ipWWi 
153SJ  tb^  hire  of  3eyen  horses^  and  the  expenses  of  tne  same  number  pz  men 
for  sixteen  days,  sent  into  Wales,  and  other  plapei  9-^  !«•  S*?-  P**  Abj  foi; 
each  man,  amounted  to  9L  6^.  Sd.,  and  in  July^  in  the  same  year,  iL  was  paid 
for  the  hire  of  ten  men  for  three  days,  in  drawing  the  fish  ponds' at  Amptnill, 
at  Sd.  a  day  each. 

**  The  wages  pf  servants  differed  of  cpurse  aceordipg  to  tiileir  sitnattons ; 

those  of  a  falconer  were  generally  a  groat  a  day,  and  ne  w^s  allowed  one 

penny  a  day  for  the  food  of  each  hawk  intrusted  to  his  eare;  hut  those  of 

Nicolas  Clamp,  one  of  the  principal  falconers,  were  10/.  per  annum.    A 

huntsman  received  S6s.  Sd,  a  quarter,  and  as  well  as  most  &i  til«  other 

servants,  he  had  iid.  a  day  for  his  board  wages.    The  allowance  for  thi»  board 

of  the  boys  of  the  stable,  was  1#.  9d,  per  weejs  each :  and  of  the  boys  tUM 

'  run  the  king's  geldings,*  or  as  they  are  sometimes  c^ed,  '  the  Jdng  s 

ridmg  boys,'  28.  a  week  each,  whilst,  on  one  occasion,  we  find  six  days'  ipeals 

£or  wein  paid  for,  at  the  rate  for  each  of  them,  £ive-pence  it  day.    The 

keeper  of  the  Barbary  horse  was  allowed  1^.  Bd,  per  week  for  his  board,  his 

wages  b^g  4/.  a  year ;  the  hen-taker  was  however  better  paid,  as  he  m&AmA 

45f.  7<2.  a  quarter.    The  regular  wages  of  the  king's  watermen  wtfe  10^.  a 

quarts  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  they  were  paid  extrs^  upon  ^vpry  occasion 

when  they  were  employed.    Sexton,  the  fooFs  servants  wages,  wett  \Ss,  a 

quarter.    The  gardeners  of  York  Place,  and  of  &aulie>  or  New  Hall,  il 

Sufiblk^  received  abou^  12L  per  annum ;  the  gardener  c^  Greenwich  SO/,  a 

year^  and  the  gardeners  of  Windsor  and  Wanstead  4/.  a  year/'— pp.  S9,  40. 

We  {tow  turn  to  tbe  body  of  tbe  work :  it  is  not  ea3y  to  give  a 
specimen  of  ita  opntents.  By  going  carefully  thvpugb  the  4i%;§p( 
items,  we  have  picked  put  those  which  struck  ue  as  the  n^ost  carious, 
and  l^aye  ]^laced  them  all  together  without  any  regard  to  or^Qf :  so 
that  though  thifii  is  in  reality  a  specimen  pf  the  whole  m$it^^ly  it  |f 
a  speeimen  of  no  particular  portion,  fko  contractions  w^  have 
expanded,  botli  for' th^  copvenience  of  uninitiated  Traders,  an^  fff 
typographical  reasons,  which  the  printer  of  the  Hou^hold  ]poo)c  will 

undentand. 

Item  iiij^  dave  paied  to  baptist  lemane  Jeweller  and  to 
Christofer  the  myllaner  fdr  such  Jewelles  As  the 
Icii^gc^s  grace  bou^t  of  them  M  M  GC  Ixz  corons, 
in  money  curyant  -  -  v  C  xxizli,  Xilj  ^.  iiijj  ^ 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  Alard  the  Jeweller  for 
such  Jewelles  as  the  kinges  grace  bought  of  him 
M  M  M  M  V  C  z j  corons,  and  iiij  pens  in  silyer 

■^  '  MliJH.?:J^.vHjd. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  hubert  Moret  Jeweller,  for 
such  Jewelles  as  the  kinges  grace  bought  of  him 
CC  xlij  corons     -  -  -  -  Ivj  li.  ix  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  the  iiij*^  daye  paide  to  Covnelys  for  certeyne  plate. 

As  apperith  by  the  contentes  of  his  bille      C  xix  li.  j^v  s.  iij  d.  q. 

Iteift  to  the  Italian  Jeweller  for  a  Cheyne  of  golde  weyng 

vozanddi'         .  -  ^         .  -^         xflij  li.  ij  s.  IIIJ  d. 

Item  th  v^daye  paied  to  John  lan^ey  Jewelley  fpr  cer-  ' 

teyn  Jeweller  An  dotbe  appere  l)y  his  biU^  ii^  |  U*  ¥  6*  vij  d. 

Item  the  xxix  daye  paied  to  William  Armerarf  yf\{  ^]^ 

xxiij  ellea  of  C^WQjyk  fey  ^  sHfiltlft  ii^  tbt  fe^        

ati34.tkeelle  -  ^  n.  -    ^ILw^uj^^ 

H2 
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confined  for  the  mock  election,  in  the  strong-room  of  the  Bench;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  sent  the  government  sur^i^eon  to  in- 
spect that  dungeon^  every  article  of  unnecessary  rigour  did  instantly  cease, 
never^  I  trusty  to  return  to  any  English  prison^  whether  it  be  for  the  solitary 
safe  custody  of  one^  or  the  incarceration  of  six  individuals^  as  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  riot. 

*^  It  is  true^  my  lord^  there  yet  remains  a  desire  for  redress  to  the  pri- 
soners at  large^  for  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  the  military  into  the 
prison ;  and  as  this  will,  I  doubt  not^  be  the  subject  of  parliamentary  in- 
vestigation^ I  beg  humbly  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  legislative  enact* 
ment,  that  always^  or  during  the  absence  of  the  judges  on  their  circuits, 
the  authority  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  be  subject,  in  cases  of 
emergency^  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment^ or  to  some  other  superior  officer  of  his  majesty's  government^  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  respectable  governors  of  the  county  prisons  are  con- 
trolable  by  the  high  sherifis.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 

*'  Your  lordship's  faithM  servant, 

"Martin  Stapylton." 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  HENRY  VIH. 

An  Account  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Privy  Purse  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  November  MDXXIX 
to  December  MDXXXII ;  Trith  Introductory  Remarks  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  F.A.S.    London.    1837. 

There  is  a  duty  which  people,  who  have  money  to  spend,  owe  to 
society,  of  which  they  have  not  the  least  idea,  it  is  that  they  are  bound 
to  buy  books  for  other  people  to  read.  Persons  pretend  to  have  a  re- 
gard for  historical  reading:  but  there  cannot  be  any  historical  reading 
without  historical  writing ;  and  the  duty  we  allude  to  means,  that  they  ' 

who  can  appreciate  the  important  uses  of  history,  should  support  those  ^ 

publications  which  are  useful  only  to  writers.  Many  works  which  are  un-  j 

readable,  are  still  the  depositories  of  most  essential  facts ;  but  inquirers  3 

are  too  few  and  too  poor  to  buy  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  | 

worth  the  while  of  publishers  to  print  them.     On  the  same  principle  i 

that  persons  of  property  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  bridges  and  ^ 

roads  by  which  they  are  not  likely  to  travel,  but  over  which  their  letters, 
their  provisions,  and  their  workmen  necessarily  pass, — so  the  general 
lover  of  literature  should  contribute  a  portion  of  his  funds  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  publications  which  contain  the  materials  for  the  j 
construction  of  that  in  which  his  heart  delights.  If  there  is  any  be-  ^, 
nefit  resulting  to  society  from  the  general  cultivation  of  literature,  it  is  i^ 
a  social  duty  to  support  it  not  only  in  the  purchase  of  books  imme-  .'jj 
diately  beneficial,  but  which  contribute  to  benefit  it  remotely.  It  is  a  no-  % 
torious  fact  to  all  literary  men,  that  there  are  stores  of  valuable  infor- 
mation lying  in  various  depots  of  M SS.  which  cannot  be  published  on 
the  chance  of  a  sale :  unless,  indeed,  the  arts  of  quackery  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  public  be  deceived  into  an  idea  that  the  forthcoming  work 
is  likely  to  amuse  an  idle  hour.  We  neither  abuse  the  bookseller  nor  ^ 
the  book-buyer  for  this :  the  first  would  be  ruined,  were  he  to  look  to  \ 
the  interests  of  literature  instead  of  the  interests  of  his  firm;  these-  \\ 
cond  are  ignorant,  and  know  not  what  they  should  do.  Writers,  in-  \ 
stead  of  howling  in  prefaces  about  the  neglect  of  the  world,  should            ^^ 
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have  appealed  to  the  sense  of  duty^  which,  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
moral  public  of  England,  has  a  powerful  influence ;  and  they  should 
have  boldly  stated  the  fact,  that  the  hooks  to  he  bought  were,  for  all 
general  purposes,  unreadahle — at  the  same  time  that  they  were  necessary 
for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  truth.    These  remarks  apply  to  the 
work  before  us :  judging  from  what  we  have  observed  of  this  and  other 
similar  pahlications,  we  should  say  that  the  editor  will  lose  his  time 
and  the  publisher  his  money:  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  the  work— of  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  editor, 
and  of  the  very  creditahle  style  in  which  the  minor  essentials  of  a  hib- 
liopolical  nature  have  been  performed.     Curious  entries,  which  illus- 
trate the  manners  of  the  age  in  a  striking  manner,  and  which  are  in- 
teresting from  the  contrast  they  make  with  modern  customs,  may  he 
selected  from  the  Household  Book  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  never  can  be 
thought  interesting  by  the  general  reader.    The  preface  of  the  editor 
explains  how  far  similar  works  have  been  printed,  and  how  many  re- 
main in  manuscript. 

'*  The  first  in  point  of  time^  is  the  '  Liber  Quotidianus  Contrarotulatoris 
Garderobae,  Anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  Primi  Vicesimo  Octavo :  A.  D.  1S99 
and  1300^'  printed  in  1787  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  a  MS.  in  their 
library.  This  volume,  whicn  is  but  partially  known,  abounds  in  highly  inte- 
resting information,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Manners,  Expences,  Army, 
Navy,  Provisions,  Costume,  &c.  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  as  an  aa- 
junct  to  historical  and  antiquarian  inquiries,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. Few  MSS.  have  been  so  well  edited;  but  amidst  much  ground  for 
praise,  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  it  does  not  contain  an  Index,  an  omission  which 
considerably  lessens  its  utility.  Another  MS.  of  the  same  kind,  of  Uie  31st 
and  32nd  years  of  Edward  tne  First^  is  also  extant,  but  it  has  never  been 

Srinted.  in  1790  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  published  *'  A  Collection  of  Or- 
inances  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal  Household,  made 
in  divers  reigns,  from  King  Edward  III.  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,' 
and  which  is  copiously  cited  in  the  notes  to  this  work.  Only  one  more  pub- 
lication of  the  sort  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  Household  Book  of  Henry  Al- 
gernon Percy,  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  appeared  privately  in 
1770,  edited  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  which  has  been  recently  reprinted  by  the 
Pubhsher  of  this  volume. 

''  Independently,  however,  of  household  expenses  which  occur  in  separate 
volumes,  many  have  been  printed  in  other  works.  Of  these  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  few  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Archsologia,'  in 
County  Histories,  and  more  particularly  the  household  payments  of  the 
family  of  Kitson,  in  Mr.  Gage's  admirable  *  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Hengrave.'  Although  not  more  than  four  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of 
sovereigns  or  individuals  have  been  published,  those  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  MS.  are  both  numerous  and  valuable.  Besides  those  of  the  31  st  and 
S2d  of  Edward  I.  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  four  large  volumes  of  the 
kind  are  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House ;  one  containing  the  royal  disburse- 
ments from  the  1st  of  October,  21st  Henry  VII.  1505,  to  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1st  Henry  VIII.  1509  j  another  from  the  1st  of  May,  1st  Henry  VIII. 
1 510,  to  FebruaiT  in  the  9th  Henry  VIII.  1518;  the  third,  entitled  '  The 
Kinfps  Books  of  Payments,'  beginning  1st  April,  9th  Henry  VIII.  1518,  to 
December  in  the  I2th  Henry  VII  I.  1520  ;  and  the  fourth  is  called  '  A  Book 
of  Arrears,' of  the  14th  Henry  VIII.  1522-3. 

''  The  expenses  noticed  in  the  following  sheets  extend  from  the  17th 
Kovember  21st  Henry  VIII.  1529,  to  the  end  of  December  24th  Henry  VIII. 
1552  ;  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  is  the  book  of  Quarterly  Pay- 
ments from  February  in  the  29th  Henry  VlII.  1538,  to  Midsummer,  33rd 
Ueary  VIII*  1541.    In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  the  Household 


Book  pf  a  dfyjen,  or  perhaps  dergfcam^  of  (tondon^  ftom  M«rc1i  1594  to  i 

March  1595.    Lord  Bagot  possesses  an  interesting  MS.  of  the  household  i 

expenses  of  Edward  Stafibrd^  Duke  of  Buckin^ham^^  which  his  Lordship  i 

some  time  since  o£^ed  to  allow  the  Society  or  Antiquaries  to  prints  hut^ 
extraordinary  as  it  may  appear^  the  proposition  was  not  accepted :  and  douht- 
lessly  many  other  documents  of  the  same  kind  are  extant. 

"  Of  the  MS3.  which  have  heen  cited^  only  those  in  the  Chapter  House 
and  the  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  resemble  that  printed  in  this 
volume ;  but  neither  of  them  is  precisely  like  it,  in  its  objects  or  contents* 
The  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  consists  principallv  of  quarterly 

Siyments  of  wages  to  servants  and  retainers,  and  of  sums  paia  pursuant  to 
e  warrant  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal :  they  present  the  charges  of  ambassadors, 
of  other  public  officers,  and  of  posts  ana  couriers,  as  well  as  of  those  various 
articles  purchased  or  prepared  by  the  kind's  commands,  a  few  extracts  from 
whichj  of  general  interest,  will  be  found  m  a  subsequent  page ;  these  afford, 
however,  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  value  of  that  MS.  in  illustration 
of  the  historjr  and  manners  of  the  time,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  once  noticed  from  the  year  1762,  when  it  was  referred  to  by  Walpolej 
to  the  present  time  ?  The  MS.  now  printed,  contains,  on  the  contrary,  what 
may  be  termed  Henry's  personal  expenses,  whether  arising  from  his  pur- 
chases ;  from  his  ^  rewards '  to  those  who  brought  him  presents ;  from  his 
losses  at  dice,  cards,  bowls,  and  oth^  games ;  from  his  attachment  to  Anne 
fioleyn,  or  his  favourite  courtiers ;  or  from  the  wages  and  liveries  of  his 
servants,  fools,  jesters,  and  other  minions.  The  accounts  in  the  other  MS9. 
were  paid  quarterly,  and  rested  on  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  entrusted 
to  keep  them;  tnese  were  daily,  and  are  attested  at  the  end  of  each 
month  by  the  signature  of  the  King  himself.  Notwithstanding  that  they 
di£fer  in  character,  they  mutually  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other;  and 
if  a  judicious  compilation  were  made  from  the  whole  series  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  which  could  be  comprised  in  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  quarto 
volumes,  invaluable  information  would  be  given  to  the  world  on  the  most 
interesting  period  of  £nglish  History — ^the  period  marked  by  the  revival  of 
«all  which  ben^ts  and  adorns  society,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  Accounts  of  the  Citizen  of  London  are  remarkable  for  the  minuteness 
virith  which  Uie  expense  of  every  article  of  food,  from  a  farthing's  worth  of 
fruit  to  several  pounds'  worth  of  meat,  is  stated  i  and  as  evidence  of  the 
price  of  provisions  and  other  articles,  wine,  servants'  wages,  &c.  at  the  time, 
It  is  extremely  useful.  In  the  margin  the  names  of  the  guests  at  dinner  and 
supper  on  the  day  are  recorded,  and  it  altogether  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  Elizabethan  age." — ^pp.  1 — 5. 

The  editor  then  calls  upon  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  lend  its 
aid ;  but  we  expect  nothing  from  the  patroni^ge  of  societies :  the  aid 
of  an  enlightened  government  might,  perhaps,  be  appealed  to  with 
more  effect. 

*'  It  must  be  at  once  obvious,  that  manuscripts,  which  throw  light  upon 
]^ritish  history,  but  which  are  not  sufficiently  popular  to  enable  a  bookseller 
to  print  them,  ought  to  be  published  by  the  Society  incorporated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advancing  '  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  the  history  of  former 
times,'  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the  volumes  which  have  been 
alluded  to ;  but  the  zeal  which  caused  them  to  oe  edited  has  unfortunately 
long  since  evaporated.  If  it  be  thought  impossible  for  the  Society  of  Anti* 
quaries  to  publish  all  the  MS8.  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  most  striking 
entries,  and  a  summary  of  the  exnenses  of  different  departments  might,  at 
leasts  be  extracted  from  them*  The  objection  that  few  of  its  fellows  would 
undertake  the  trouble  of  editing  such  works  without  some  pecuniary  advan« 
tage,  may  be  met  by  the  remark,  that  it  possesses  two  paid  secretaries,  who 
are  alike  distinguished  for  their  literary  poductions;  or,  if  the  duties  of 
^ese  ofB^rs  he  too  severe  to  admit  o{  tneir  4«ing  90j  by  nOdtig  ^heth^  {jt 


vouldjiot  be  1^  fiur  m^va  l^^ioate  ^plication  of  its  fiisda  to  moint  pmomk 
to  prepare  such  MS9.  for  tne  press^  and  to  remunerate  uem  for  their  laboursj 
than  to  waste  the  Society's  resources  by  publishing  useless  articles^  because 
they  are  gratui^u^  contributions ;  and  stUl  more,  by  inquiring  whether  the 
cost  of  producing  such  compilations^  with  illustrative  notes^  would  not  con^r 
infinitely  xuore  honour  unon  that  laodyj,  and  tend  in  a  greater  degree  to 
advance  the  objects  for  ^nich  it  exists^  than  a  heavy  expenditure  on  useless 
engravings  ?  " — ^pp»  5,  6. 

We  may  suggest  to  Mr.  Nicolas,  that  as  these  MSS  are  acces- 
sible ;  and  since  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  printed,  whether 
he  would  not  be  performing  a  more  essential  service  to  literature  if  be 
were  to  go  through  them,  and  deduce,  from  a  general  comparison  of  the 
whole,  tne  niore  remarkahle  and  useful  conclusion,  and  compound  the 
whole  into  one  elaborate  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  instead  of  spending 
his  labour  upon  the  reprinting  separate  ones  ?     That  Mr.  Nicolas  is 
qaalified  to  perform  this,  task  and  moreover  to  apply  his  isolated  facts 
to  tbe  illustration  of  important  questions,  is  proved  by  his  Introduc- 
tory Remarks  to  the  Household  Book,  when  by  the  aid  of  the  privy 
purse  expenses,  he  traces  the  king's  connexion  with  Anne  Boleyn,  pursues 
him  through  his  various  residences,  throws  light  on  his  personal  cha- 
racter, by  estimating  the  time  and  money  he  spent  on  games  of 
chance,  &c.  and  generally  expounds  the  rent  of  houses,  lands,  &c.  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VHI. 

We  shall  first  give  the  history  of  the  MSS.  now  published,  and 
then  make  some  extracts  from  the  Remarks,  before  we  go  into  the 
volume  itself. 

"  The  manuscript  of  these  sheets  is  imperfect,  both  at  to  the  commence- 
ment and  the  end ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  part  of  a  leaf  has  been  torn  off, 
md  in  another  a  folio  has  been  abstracted,  whilst  the  first  page  is  in  many 
places  illegible.  Its  contents  and  orthography  are  printed  literally,  and  the 
imperfections  in  the  copy  pointed  out  by  stars :  tbe  few  blanks  which  will  be 
found,  also  occur  in  the  MS.  The  earnest  notice  of  it  which  has  been  dis- 
covered is  in  the  Lansdown  MS.  737,  which  contains  numerous  extracts  made 
from  it  by  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  from  1704  to  1729,  who  says 

he  bought  the  original  ^  of Wynde,  Esq.  and  sold  it  for  the  same  price 

to  the  Might  Honourable  Lord  HarUy,  son  ana  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 

1723;*  and  adds  in  tbe  margin,  ^  It  was  the  book  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
Knight,  Lord  Keeper,  and  in  the  beginning  is  his  hand- writing.*  The  words 
printed  in  italics  have  been  almost  obliterated,  perhaps  in  conseouence  of  Lo 
Neve's  having  afterwards  retained  the  volume  instead  of  selnng  it;  but 
perhaps  because  it  was  surreptitiousl^r  taken  from  |jord  Oxford's  collection. 
The  next  notice  which  occurs  of  it,  is  in  Walpde's '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,' 
from  v^hich  it  appears  that  in  1762  it  Y^as  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Bridge- 
man,  of  Hanover  Square.  The  name  mi^ht  suggest  tbe  idea  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  who  purchased  it  in  1634, 
and  hence  the  book  was  in  her  possession  in  consequence  of  that  relationship; 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  from  Sir  Orlando's 
family  to  Mr.  Wynde,  and  from  him  to  Le  Neve  sometime  after  1704,  who 
in  1793  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  though  in  1762  we  find  it  belonging  to 
a  Mrs.  Bridgeman.  After  that  year  nothing  more  is  known  of  it,  than  that 
it  was  purchased  about  a  twelvemonth  since  at  the  sale  of  an  undertaker  and 
broker,  oi  the  name  of  Gomme.  In  the  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  is  the  fol- 
lowing mepiuirandum,  which  La  Neva  says  was  written  by  &  Orlando 
Bri^eman : — *  Accounts  of  H.  Eight,  ^nd  signed  with  his  own  hande,  I 

ett  It  by  Chance  this  yeere^  1634.'    With  the  exceptions  just  noticed,  the 
S.  tf  in  fine  preservation.    From  (i^  Neve's  extracts  tha  contents  of  the 
folio  vfti4b  if  >>9W  waiting!  l^ya  h^  rosovfrsdt  Aovgbl&al  te  the  origiiial 
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word8>  and  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume ;  but  all  tbe  otber  imper-i         !it 
fections  seem  to  have  existed  when  in  his  possession^  for  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  first  folio ;  he  expressly  says  of  pages  131^  132^  133^  that  the  leaf  was 
then  torn ;  and  the  last  folio  of  the  MS.  was  the  same  as  at  present. 

*'  Walpole  conjectures  that  they  were  the  accounts  kept  by  '  Sir  Bryan 
Tuke,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers/  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  tney 
were  those  of  Sir  William  Fitz- William,  afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household :  nothing  positive,  however,  can  be  said  on  the 
subject." — pp.  6 — 8. 

Of  the  King's  amusements,  as  gathered  from  his  account  book,  Mr. 
Nicolas  thus  writes : — 

**  His  Majesty's  principal  amusement  was  gambling  in  its  most  extensive 
and  diversified  shapes,  and  all  his  relaxations  from  the  duties  of  his  station  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  partook  of  it.  The  philosopher  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact ;  for  it  is  the  freouent  attendant  upon  that  satiety  which 
unlimited  power  is  sure  to  produce,  tnough  it  is  often  equally  the  passion  of 
those  who  want  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  Henry,  tired  of  more  ra- 
tional enjoyment,  and  incapable  of  finding  a  permanent  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  greatness,  should  have  indulged  to  excess  in  games  of  chance  is  not  sur«  ' 

prising ;  and  to  show  the  extent  to  which  that  passion  was  carried,  it  is  suffi-  1 

cient  to  state  that  the  whole  amount  paid  for  his  losses  at  cards,  dice,  tennis,  ' 

and  other  games,  together  with  those  lost  in  wagers,  amounted  in  three  years  ^ 

to  3243/.  6s.  lOd.    It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  though  passionatelv  addicted  ^ 

to  gambling  himself,  he  was  sufficiently  careful  of  the  morals  of  his  subjects  ' 

to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  eighteenm  year  of  his  reign,  forbidding  them  to  i 

play  at  cards  and  bowls.  ' 

*'  Of  his  ^out-of-door'  amusements,  shooting  at  the  rounds,hunting, hawking, 
fishing,  horse-racing,  bowls,  and  tennis  were  the  chief;  and  in  his  palaces 
many  nours  were  daily  passed  at  ^  the  tables,'  or  back-gammon,  shovel-ooard, 
dice,  and  cards ;  wagers  on  races  run  against  dogs,  or  at  shooting,  or  hunting ; 
papneiits  to  people  for  making  dogs  perform  tricks ;  gratuities  to  persons  for 
dinerent  feats,  as  eating  a  buck,  riding  two  horses  at  once ;  and  others  of  a 
similar  description  are  continually  mentioned.  Music  and  literature  also  oc- 
casionally lent  their  aids  to  his  enjoyments ;  and  that  he  encouraged  the  latter, 
is  manifest  from  the  exhibitions  he  founded  at  the  Universities,  his  occasional 

gratuities  to  scholars,  and  his  support  of  boys  at  St.  Paul's,  and  other  schools, 
oth  in  this  country  and  Paris.  His  love  of  architecture  is  shown  by  the 
money  he  expended  in  building  at  his  difierent  residences ;  and  we  find  that 
he  spent  at  York  Place,  from  April  1530,  to  Jul^  1532,  2,400/.  besides 
10/.  19j.  2d,  for  glazing  it,  and  20/.  Os.  8id, ;  for  iron  work  on  the  house  at 
More  Park,  60/.  in  April  and  50/.  in  June,  1530;  and  on  his  buildings  at 
Hunsdon,  1,533/.  6s.  Sd.  between  May  1530,  and  April  1532 :  forming  a 
total,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  alterations,  of  4,064/.  6s,  \Qd.  within  three 
years.  Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  painting,  as  several  entries  occur  of 
money  given  to  painters  for  their  works ;  but  as  they  have  been  commented 
upon  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  ^  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  they  afford  no  new 
information  on  that  interesting  subject.  That  writer  also  gives  several  entries 
relative  to  Hans  Holbein,  from  tne  '  Book  of  Quarterly  Payments'  in  die 
library  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
allusion  here  made  to  Henry's  taste  for  the  arts,  accurate  copies  have  been  made 
of  them  from  that  manuscript." — ^pp.  23 — ^25. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Nicolas's  summary  of  the  particulars  which  are 
found  in  the  household  book,  relative  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  family :— • 

''  The  precise  time  when  Henry's  attachment  to  her  commenced  is  uncer- 
tain, but  three  years  before  her  marriage,  the  Master  of  the  Robes  paid  for 
some  purple  velvet  for  her ;  and  on  the  28th,  for  stuff  prepared  for  ner  use. 
In  December  following,  180/.  were  given  to  her  by  the  King  s  order :  in  April, 
1530,  her  servant  was  paid  for  finding  a  hare ;  and  in  May,  the  taykor  and 
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■were  paid  for  her  dresses ;  and  bows^  arrows^  and  other  articles  &r 

shooting  were  boufrbt  for  her.*  The  large  share  of  the  king's  affection  which 

she  then  jyossesseii,  and  which  was  perhaps  deemed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  her 

subsequent  hcnors^  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  Mayor  of  London  having 

8ent  ner  9.  present  of  cherries  on  the  5th  of  June ;  and  the  servant  who 

broiiglLt>  them  was  rewarded  with  6^.  Sd.  out  of  the  privy-purse.    More  bows 

Tirere  purchased  for  her  on  the  10th  of  that  month ;  and  m  an  entry  in  July 

IS  well  as  in  the  December  preceding^  a  person  called  George  Taylor^  is  ex«. 

pressly  styled^  '  My  Lady  Anne's  servant.'    Linen  cloth  for  her  was  paid  for 

in  September^  in  wnich  month  ten  shillings  were  given  for  a  cow  that  one  of 

her  greyhounds  had  killed.    A  remarkable  entry  occurs  in  November^  in  that 

year^  from  which  it  appears  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  pawned  one  of  her  jewels 

to  her  sister  Mary,  and  that  Henry  ordered  80/.  to  be  piven  to  redeem  it ;  a 

few  days  afterwards,  about  twenty  yards  of  crimson  satin  were  purchased  for 

her  use.     In  December,  eight  guineas  were  given  for  bud^e  skins  or  fiirs  for 

hear ;  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  she  received  twenty  shillings  in  silver :  the 

next  day  linen  cloth  for  her  shirts  was  paid  for,  and  she  was  repaid  5/.,  which 

ihe  had  given  to  Henry  Webb  by  the  king's  command.    On  the  23rd,  the 

fame  sum  was  given  to  her  for  playing  money,  in  groats,  and  on  the  SOth^ 

Henry  gave  her  100/.  as  a  New  Year's  gift.    In  February,  1531,  her  mer<« 

cer^s  bill  was  again  paid,  and  on  the  17th,  her  servant  Taylor,  received  \\L 

6s.  S(£.  to  be  '  employed  about  my  Lady  Anne  Rocheford's  business ;"  before 

the  end  of  which  month  a  farm  was  purchased  for  her  at  Greenwich,  and  for 

which  86^  13$.  4i.  were  given.    Her  desk  was  garnished  with  laten  and  gold 

in  April  following ;  when  her  embroiderer  was  paid  for  work  done  for  ner. 

Early  in  May,  40Z.   were  given  her  '  to  play ;   on  the  22nd,  having  lost 

ISL  Is.  6^.  at  bowls  to  the  Sergeant  of  the  Cellar,  that  sum  was  paid  to  him 

out  of  the  Privy  Purse,  by  his  Majesty's  commands;  and  on  the  10th,  ei^ht 

yards  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold  were  bought  for  her.    From  that  time  nothing 

inore  is  said  of  Anne  Boleyn  until  December,  when  her  taylor's  bill  amount* 

in|;  to  28/.  65.  4^.  for  her  clothes  was  discharged ;  shortly  after  which  her 

Blonner's  bill  of  40^.  \5s.  Sd.  was  likewise  paid.    On  the  29th  of  May,  1532^ 

the  king's  watermen  were  remunerated  for  conveying  her  to  Durham  House. 

In  June  a  splendid  cloak  and  nightgown  were  purchased,  and  the  price  of  all 

&e  materials  is  detailed  with  the  minuteness  of  a  milliner's  bill  of  the  pre-< 

sent  day,  &om  which  it  seems  that  both  were  made  of  black  satin ;  that  the 

ionner  was  edged,  and  the  latter  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour ;  and 

that  the  cloak  cost  altogether  9/.  4^.  Sd.;  whilst  the  night-gown  was  lined 

with  black  taffeta,  and  cost  10/.  I5s,  8d. :  at  the  same  time  sixteen  yards  of 

green  damask  were  also  purchased  for  her. 

''  In  August  in  this  year,  her  future  elevation  became  so  certain  that  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  courtiers  of  the  time,  in  imitation  of 
the  example  set  nearly  two  years  before  by  the  Mayor  of  London,  endea« 
Toured  to  propitiate  her  favour  by  a  present;  as  on  the  17th  of  that  months 
Lady  Russell,  afterwards  Countess  of  Bedford,  sent  her  a  stag  and  a  grey-« 
hound,  which  she  gave  to  the  King,  who  ordered  40«.  to  be  paid  to  the  ser- 
Tint  who  brought  them.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Anne  Boleyn  was  created 
Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  the  master  of 
the  robes  was  paid  for  stuff  which  was  delivered  to  her  servant,  probably  for 
the  costume  in  which  she  appeared  at  the  ceremony ;  and  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  certain  silks  were  provided  by  him  for  ner  apparel,  the  costs  of 
which  were  56/.  She  accompanied  Henry  to  Calais  in  October,  1532;  and 
her  reception  bv'  Francis  the  First  as  well  as  the  prominent  part  which  she 
performed  in  the  festivities  that  attended  the  interview  between  the  two 

•  Cardinal  da  Bellai,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Master  of  France,  the  Dnke  de  Mont- 
laorency.in  1532,  says,  *'  Sometimes  Madame  Anne  joins  our  party,  each  eqaipt  with 
the  bows  and  arrows,  as  is,  you  know,  the  English  style  in  hunting."  "  The  Lady 
Anne  presented  me  with  a  complete  hunting  suit,  includini^  a  hat,  a  how  and  azzow, 
and  a  greyhound." 
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n»Wl4!fe^.  ft%4fSfcU)e0  l>y|IaIU    FKom  diese acoonnta w« feam Ai«  mwk'^^ 

t^j^e^t  9)4|br  <«^t  lier  a  ©resent  of  grapes  and  pears  at  Calais  oa  the  14th  Zi\s*e^  t:  \ 

of  Cfctober :  that  on  t|ie  llth  of  November,  fifteen  shillings  were  paid  to  bei:  v.  \Vi 

which  she  had  won  of  Henry  at  cards  at  that  place ;  that  on  the20tb,  a  few  ^\-  e^  ^ 

days  after  her  return  from  France,  she.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  Sir  Francis  *"*  ,v,^  j 

Weston,  formed  a  party  with  the  King  at  Pope  Julius'  game  at  Stone  Castle  J*^'*  **"*^ 

in  Kept;  and  again  on  the  25th,  26  th,  and  31st,  at  Greenwich,  on  which  *         , , 

pccasion his  M^esty  was  as  usual  unsuccessful ;  that  on  the  28th  she  woq  iBnaa  c.! 

III.  13^.  ^  of  Henry  at  cards ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Decemb^  more  stuff  wap  "**,  ^'  '  *, 

bought  for  her  clothes.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  some  authori^  :%i»^  :*>  u  I 

ties,  Anne  ipolpyp  was  privately  married  to  Henry  early  in  November,  1532>  ••^  '^  V 

Immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Dover  from  Calais ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  flii)^  ^  » 

found  in  these  accounts  either  corroborative  of,  or  contradictory  to,  the  asser-  i^\^! '''  ^ 

tion.    During  the  three  years,  the  whole  sum  expended  for  her  dothes,  &c.  tuiu.ry 

ma   468/^  6s.  Id.  and  within  the  same  time  she  received  in  money  21SL  ?c:^.n'  vi 

These  sums  are  not,  it  is  true,  remarkable  for  their  amount,  but  they  are  suf*  um  i:  *:  ^ 

ficient  to  show  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated  by  Henry,  and  the  plac@  k  t  '1:  ri 

n^hich  she  occupied  in  his  affections.    Before  concluding  these  observations  )^  i  ^x  i 

relative  to  this  celebrated  woman,  the  singular  manner  m  which  her  sister  iV.iikeb 

and  herself  are  described  must  be  pointed  out.    Until  December,  1530^  she  «^  T^  ttc 

18  merely  spoken  of  as  ^  my  Lady  Anne,'  but  from  February  to  May,  1531,  i^  j-Ci 

With  one  exception,  she  is  called  ^  Lady  Ann  Rochford,'  though  from  that  te;.-,. 

time  untU  her  creation  to  the  Marquisate  of  Pembroke,  she  is  again  styled  !K!i:;t  ,j 

*  Lady  Ann,'  after  which  event  she  is  mentioned  either  as  '  my  Lady  Mar-  iiu  lU 

quess,'  or  '  my  Lady  Marquess  of  Pembroke.'    Her  sister  Mary  too,  though  \r^:uTs  o 
inarried,  is  called  Lady  Mary  Rochford.     Rochford  was  the  title  of  their 
father  when  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire,  and  was  then  borne  by 
their  brother  George,  who,  having  become  involved  in  his  royal  sister's  sup- 
posed crime,  died, like  her,  upon  a  scaffold. 

^'  Before  these  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  held  by  ^>  v. 

Jienry,  are  contrasted  with  her  subsequent  fate,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  «. '  i 

reflecting  on  the  little  regard  which  was  then  paid  to  the  virtuous  Katherine.  ..^  ^  . 
tThat  her  name  should  be  but  twice  mentioned,  speaks  volumes  on  her 

secluded  situation ;  and  whilst  all  that  wealth  and  power  could  command  '  ^ 

were  lavished  on  the  new  favourite,  the  magnanimous  wife  was  equally  neg-  ^  -  * 

lected  by  her  husband,  his  satellites^  and  the  world.    Remorse  seems,  how-  '-'•i-'J 
^ver,  at  length  to  h^ve  touched  Henry's  hearty  for  a  few  years  after  her  death, 
namely,  in  November,  1539,  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the  '  Book  of 
Qu^terly  Payments,'  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

'^^  Item,  to  Mrs.  Blanch  Twyford,  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal'sletter,  for  her  '  -  ., 

Ipfig  and  painfu)  service  done  unto  the  Princess  Dowager,  by  way  of  the  r  . 

3png'8  rewvd— 66Z.  13^.  id.'  ..*., 

'^Mrs.  Twy&rd  wa^  bequeathed  lOZ.  by  Katherine's  will."— pp.  32 — 87. 

We  shall  only  make  one  more  extract  from  this  part :  it  relates  to  ; 

the  price  of  labour.    It  should  be  observed,  in  order  to  compare  these  ') 

fxpenaeB  with  those  of  the  present  day,  each  sum  should  be  multiplied 
by  about  ten.  The  pound  was  then  double  the  present  weight  of 
silver ;  and  the  difference  between  the  value  of  articles  at  that  time 
und  the  present^  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  one  to  five.     This  is  q. 

Joint,  viz. :  the  relative  value  of  money  between  the  periods  of  the 
[ousehold  Book  and  the  present  day,  concerning  which  we  looked  to 
Mr.  Nicolas  for  some  information,  as  a  necessary  illustration  of  his 
text ;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  he  has  touched  upon  the  subject. 

''  Of  the  price  of  labour,  the  best  evidence  besides  the  wages  of  servants, 
IPihich  will  be  more  puticularly  noticed^  are  the  sums  paid  for  the  different 
articles  purcbasedL    Wt  learn  also^  that  two  men^  in  Svlj,  USO,  w^e  paid 
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consistent  with  its  spirit,  and  injnriotsto  its  ptmciio^.  The  vAtt|9t1l0tii 
sttains — ^the  profligftte  amonrs — ^the  beiitheii  passidn^^^fhe  BeAtlieii 
faith  of  such  writers,  render  them  the  most  lioxions  enemies  of  thd 
religionist:  while  their  fervent  aspirations,  their  sublime  speculations, 
and  their  harmonious  numbers,  point  them  out  as  in  possession  of  arms^ 
which,  could  they  be  used  in  a  better  cause,  might  be  applied  with 
signal  benefit  to  the  purposes  of  religion — to  the  encouragement  of  tfa^ 
ardent — to  the  excitement  of  the  backward — to  the  chastisement  of  the 
obstimite — ^bnt  abore  all,  as  an  appropriate  form  in  trhich  to  conrey 
the  humble  accents  of  mortal  praise  to  the  ears  of  the  Divinity,  in 
hymns  of  adoration,  and  songs  of  triumph.  But  though  the  religious 
world  has  much  wanted  a  poet,  it  has  rarely  got  One.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  made  after  their  own  hearts — he  has  no  passions  but  of  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable  class — he  has  no  impute  lotted  or  infidel  specu* 
lations — he  is  full  of  abstraction,  rapture,  and  reflected  bliss.  "  His 
hopes  are  in  the  sky."  Eternity,  Omnipotence,  angel  ministration^ 
primaeval  simplicity,  aiid  the  ultimate  beatification  of  mankind,  are  his 
favourite,  if  not  his  sole  subjects.  Thus  the  purest  Christian  may 
kindle  a  virtuous  warmth  at  his  fire,  and  retire  with  a  chastity 
untouched,  unsoiled :  the  imagination  of  the  religionist  may  indulge 
in  unaccustomed  flights  over  his  pages  without  danger;  and  those  who 
still  look  back  with  regret  at  the  time  of  freedom,  when  to  poetical 
volume  was  sealed  to  them,  may  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  early 
taste  without  fear  of  censure. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  apt  instance  of  a  combination  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  religionist,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  lover  of  poetry. 
It  is  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  devotion-— it  Is  a  service  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  in  honour  of  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  labile  the 
ingenuity  and  the  fertility  of  the  poet  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
mysteries  of  creation  itself.  The  word  myeiicul  is  an  epithet  which 
readily  classifies  the  Pelican  Island. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  process  by  which  the  coral 
reefs  are  formed,  by  means  of  the  zoophytes,  that  take  their  name 
from  them.  That  islands  are  daily  in  a  state  of  manufacture  by 
them,  is  certain :  it  is  also  probable,  that  many  large  islands,  and  that 
even  the  continent  of  Australasia  itself,  may  have  been  originally 
formed  by  them.  The  plot  of  the  poem  supposes  that  eveMs  which 
take  ages  fo^  their  operation,  happen  before  the  mental  eye  of  the 
poet  with  a  very  accelerated  rapidity,  and  in  truth  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  This  is  contracting  the  scale  of  time,  just  a&  the  scale  of 
distance  is  contracted  in  maps  of  territory.  The  Pelican  Island  is  a 
map  of  many  ages,"  on  a  very  small  scale ;  and  reminds  us  of  an  apo- 
logue which  De  Sacy,  in  his  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  has  quoted  from 
Kazwini,  an  Arabic  naturalist. 

*'  I  was  passings  said  Khidr,  a  populous  city,  and  1  asked  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants, *  How  long  has  this  city  been  built  ?*  but  he  said,  *  This  is  an  ancient 
dty,  we  know  not  at  what  time  it  was  built,  neither  we  nor  our  fathers.'  Then 
I  passed  by,  after  five  hundred  years,  atid  not  a  trace  of  the  city  was  to  be 

has  this 
And 


no  city 

here,  nor  have  we  heard  of  such  from  our  fathers.'  After  five  hundred  years 
I  again  passed  that  way>  and  found  a  lake,  and  thel  there  a  ecUifMtny  Of  fisher* 
men,  and  asked tfite^  <  Whep  did  lUfe  tad  b^eome  alike?'  ««d  tley  said^ 
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Item  for  the  makbg  of  the  same  six  shertes  at  tj  s.  the 

pece       ------        XXXV]  s. 

Item  for  vj  yardes  of  Rihande  -  -  -  ij  s. 

Item  the  xjx  daye  paied  to  William  perpount  of  london 
draper  for  a  pece  of  Clothe  of  Silver  playne  A 
pece  ff  hlac  clothe  of  golde,  And  for  a  pece  tawney 

clothe  of  golde     -  -  -  -      liij  vij  11.  iij  s.  ix  d. 

Item  the  xxvij  daye  naied  to  the  Mylloner  for  certeyne 
cappes  trymmea  and  gamissed  withe  hotons  of 
golde      -  -  -  -  -  -    iij  li.  ix  8. 

Item  the  x*^  daye  paied  to  Thomas  Oshome  of  londone 
upone  his  hille  for  viij  yardes  iij  quarters  and  the 
nayle  of  Crymsin  clothe  of  golde  for  my  lady  Anne 
Rocheford  at  xxxiij  s.  iiij.  d.  the  yarde  xiiij  li.  xiij  s.  ix  d. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  Adingtone  the  skynner  for 
furres  &  furring  of  my  lady  Annes  gownes^  As  it 

XX 

apperith  hy  his  hille         -  -  -        iiij  li  viij  s.  viij  d. 

Item  the  same  daye  paide  in  rewarde  to  a  servant  of  the 
Mayer  of  london  for  hringing  Cherys  to  my  lady 
Anne      -  -  -  -  -  -vjs.  viij  d. 

Item  the  viij  daye  paied  to  the  wif  of  the  Dove  upone 

a  Reconnyng  for  lynnene  clothe  for  my  lady  Anne  x  li. 

Item  the  same  daye  paide  to  Scawsehy  for  howys 
Arowys  shaftes  hrode  hedder  hraser  and  shoting 
•  glove  for  my  lady  Anne  -  -  -    xxiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  the  xxx  daye  paied  to  my  lady  Anne  hy  the  kinges 

commaundement  towardes  hir  new  yeres  gifte  -  C  li. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  my  lady  Anne  for  the  I^e- 
demption  of  A  Jewell  whiche  my  lady  Mary 
Rocheford  had  -  -  -  •  xx  li. 

Item  the  same  daye  delivered  to  my  lady  Anne  in  grotes 

for  playing  money  -  -  -  -  v  li. 

Item  the  same  daye  delivered  to  the  kinges  grace  for 

playing  money  CC  corons^in  sterling  money      xlvj  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  the  xxiiij  daye  paied  to  my  lorde  of  Rocheford  for 
that  he  wanne  of  the  kinges  grace  at  shovillahorde 
and  hy  hetting  at  the  same  game  -  -       xlv  li. 

Item  the  laste  day  delivered  unto  the  kinges  grace 
whiche  his  grace  lost  at  pope  July  game  w'  my 
lady  marques  and  mr  Weston  xvj  corons  iij  li.  xiiij  s«  viij  d. 

Item  the  f urste  daye  paied  to  my  lorde  of  Norfoike  for 
so  moche  money  as  he  wanne  of  the  kinges  grace 
at  Bowles  the  xxvij  daye  of  Aprill  as  apperith  hy 
his  hille  -  -  .  -  -        xxj  li 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  William  Browne  for  so 
moch  money  As  he  and  other  heing  matched  w^ 
him  wanne  of  the  kinges  grace  and  of  his  matche 
at  the  pryckes,  And  hy  hettes  in  Eltham  parke 
diverse  and  sundrye  tymes  as  apperith  hy  his 
hille  suhscribed  w'  his  hande  the  somme  of  iij  C  liiij 
Angelles  -  .  -  .  Cxxxijli.  xvs 
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Item  the  last  daye  paied  to  William  Crane  for  so  moche 
money  as  he  wanne  of  the  kiuges  grace  at  pryckes 
xix  AngelleSf  in  money  currant    -  -  -    vij  U  8.  vj  d. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  Emyson  that  waytes  upon 
Sextonn  for  that  he  layed  oute  for  the  fole.  And 
for  his  wages  at  Cristemas  -  -  •    zliij  s.  vj  d. 

Item  the  xxv  daye  paied  to  him  that  waytes  upon  Sez- 
ten  as  well  for  his  wages  for  half  a  yere  at  ij  d  hy 
the  daye)  As  also  for  wasshyng  his  shertes  and 
other  necessaryes  -  -  -  -    Ij  s«  v  d. 

Item  the  xx  daye  paied  to  the  Taylo"  that  made  Sex- 
tens  Cote  for  clothe  lynyng  and  making  -  *    xzj  s.  tiij  d. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  the  same  hosier  for  iiij 

payer  of  hosen  for  Sextonn  •  -  -        zx  s. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  in  Bewarde  to  James  huhert 
for  hringing  of  swete  oranges  and  marmalade  to 
the  kinges  grace  at  Yorke  place  -  -  *        zz  8. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  a  servant  of  my  lorde 
Barkeleys  in  Bewarde  for  hringing  of  hake  lam- 
preys to  the  kinges  grace  at  york  place    -  -        zz  s. 

Item  the  vij^  daye  paied  in  Bewarde  to  a  womann  that 

hrought  ii j  hennes  to  the  kinges  grace  to  Gbrenewiche  t  8« 

Item  the  yiij*^  daye  paied  in  Bewarde  to  the  gardyner 
at  Wanstede  for  hringing  of  hethe  Cocke  to  the 
king       -  -  -  -  .  -  -  -    -        -  V8. 

Item  the  xxix  daye  paied  to  a  man  in  rewarde  for 
hringing  a  glass  of  Bose-water  fro  guylford  to 
wyndesour  -  -  -  -  -  vs. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  in  Bewarde  to  S'  Edward 
Guldefordes  ^for  hringing  of  grene  geese  to  the 
kinges  grace      -----    iiljs.viijd. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  one  water  Smythe  for 
hringing  a  leshe  of  greyhoundes  to  the  kinges  grace 
to  Buckingham  in  rewarde  -  -  •    vijs.vjd. 

Item  the  viij  daye  paied  hy  the  kinges  commando*  to  a 
woman  that  gave  the  kinges  grace  A  present  of 
Chekyns  ApuUes  and  ffylherdes  -  -  «         zs. 

Item  the  same  daye  to  Jasper  gardyne  at  Beaulie  in 
rewarde  for  hringing  Archicokkes  Cocomes  and 
other  herhes  to  the  king  to  hartford        -  -    vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  the  xiij  daye  paied  to  John  the  kinges  hargeman, 
commyng  twyes  from  grenewiche  to  yorke  place  w* 
a  great  hote  w*  hookes  for  the  king        -  -    xiij  8.  iiij  d« 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  for  the  botehire  of  one  that 

went  for  a  potell  of  salet  oyle  for  the  king  -         zd. 

Item  for  a  potell  of  salet  oyle  -  -  -    ij  s,  iiij  d. 

Item  for  a  hotell  and  for  Busshes  to  hrenne  w*  the  saied 

oyle       *  -  -  -  .  .        iijd. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  Nicholas  the  Astronomer 

for  mending  of  a  Clok     -  -  -  •         vjs. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  for  A  Cowe  that  Uryren  a 

Breretoas  greyhouiides  und  my  ladye  Annes  killed        Z8. 


Item  the  same  (ktye  paled  to  Blew  m&nielle  an  offieer 
at  Armes  fiff.Tij  clothes  of  Enhradery  warke 
delltdtid  to  water  walshe  -  *  .    xxxy  1L 

Item  the  same  daje  paied  to  the  nonre  and  to  the  mid- 

wif  of  ladye  of  Wotcestre,  by  way  of  rewarde        -    iiij  li. 

It^m.  the .  dame  daye  paied  to  8'  Arthur  darcy  for  the 

cristenyng  ^f  iny  lorde  hnssey  childe        -  -  iij  li.  vj  8.  viij  d. 

Item  to  my  lady  priacesse  at  two  tymes  by  the  kinges 

commaundlsment  for  to  disporte  hir  this  Ghristemas        tx  11. 

Item  Ihe  xxlij  daye  paied  in  rewarde  to  a  physicion  that 

went  to  my  lorde  of  Richemond   -  -  •        xl  s. 

Itftm  the  8|ime  daye  paied  to  my  lorde  of  Richemondea 

Norse  in  rewarde  -  -  -  -        xl  s. 

Item  the  viij  daye  paied  in  Rewarde  to  a  poaer  man 

that  had  xli\  childre  for  ther  Relief  -  -  iijli.  yj  ».  viij  i. 

Item  the  xviij  day6  paied  to  ij  pouer  folke  that  the 

kinges  grace  heled  -  -  -  -        Iv.s. 

Item  the  same  daye  to  Rede  mashall  of  the  kioges  halle 
for  to  dispose  of  the  kingea  Charite  to  such  poure- 
folke  as  wer  expelled  the  towne  of  the  grenewiehe 
in  the  tyme  of  the  plage  -  -  •    xviij  li.  viij  I. 

Item  4he  same  daye  paied  to  Cutberde  the  kinges  Apoti- 
cary  upon  his  bille  for  suche  necessary  thinges  As  he 
hathe  delivered  to  and  for  the  kinges  use  and 
behofe  .  -  .  -  -xxxli.iljs.xd. 

Item  the  laste  daye  paied  to  Maister  Cromewelle  for 

the  kinges  tnmbo  ^  -  -  xiiijli.  vjs.  Viij.  d. 

Item  the  same  daye  paied  for  the  Buryall  of  william 

dodisworthe  by  the  kinges  commaundement  -        xvjd. 

Wq  ought  not  to  conclude  without  eulogizing.  Mr.  Nicolas  for  the 
completeness,  and  accuracy  of  his  Index  and  Notes.  He  has  con* 
trived  to  make  this  most  useful,  hut  generally  the  driest  of  all  things 
amumng. 


MONTGOMERY'S  P^LtCAN  ISLAND. 

The  Pelican  Is1aad>  and  other  Poenui*  By  James  Montgomery.   London,  Longman 
and  Co.  1827« 

There  can  be  Httle  dotibt  that  Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  popular  poet, 
for  all  his  works  hate  passed  through  numerous  editions.  The  last 
impression  of  The  Wanderer  in  Swit^rland  was  the  tenth ;  of  the 
World  before  the  Flood,  the  seventh ;  and  yet  the  characteristics  of 
his  poetry  are  not  of  that  striking  description  which  ensures  immediate 
reputation.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  hnman  interest  is  made  up  by 
the  presence  of  religions  feeling :  though  there  is  little  of  this  world 
in  his  writings;  there  is  much  of  the  next — the  passion  of  the  divine 
supersedes  that  of  the  poet.  The  piety  of  the  English  public,  generally 
speaking,  is  widely  extended  r  there  is  much  sincerity,  and  more 
profession :  this  class  always  wants  a  bard.  For  the  themes  of  profanfc 
poets  ate  ttsuiiUy  lacoB8iflrte&t  wit)i  the  parMlta  of  (Shristisxifir— in- 
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oonsistent  with  its  spirit)  and  iDJuriolM  to  its  ptmciiee.  Thev#llli9t^y 
sttains — ^the  profli^atte  amours — the  beatheii  passidn^^^fhe  heathen 
faith  of  such  writers,  render  them  the  most  lidiriotis  eAetnled  of  thd 
religionist:  while  their  fervent  aspirations,  their  sublime  speculations, 
and  their  harmonious  numbers,  point  them  oiit  as  in  possession  of  armSf 
which,  could  they  be  used  in  a  better  cause,  might  be  applied  with 
signal  benefit  to  the  purposes  of  religion — to  the  encouragement  of  tfa^ 
ardent — to  the  excitement  of  the  backward-^to  the  chastisement  of  the 
obstinate — ^but  abore  all,  fes  an  appropriate  form  in  Which  to  convey 
the  humble  accents  of  mortal  praise  to  the  ears  of  the  Divinity,  in 
hymns  of  adoration,  and  songs  of  triumph.  But  though  the  reU^dus 
world  has  much  wanted  a  poet,  it  has  rarely  got  One.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  made  after  their  own  hearts — he  has  no  passion^  bat  of  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable  class — he  has  no  impure  IdVed  ot  infidel  specu- 
lations— he  is  full  of  abstraction,  rapture,  and  reflected  bliss.  "  His 
hopes  are  in  the  sky.*'  Eternity,  Omnipotence,  angel  ministration, 
primaeval  simplicity,  aiid  the  ultimate  beatification  of  mankind,  are  his 
favourite,  if  not  his  sole  subjects.  Thas  the  parest  Christian  may 
kindle  a  virtuous  warmth  at  his  fire,  and  retire  with  a  chastity 
untouched,  unsoiled :  the  imagination  of  the  religionist  may  indulge 
in  unaccustomed  flights  over  his  pages  without  danger;  and  those  who 
still  look  back  with  regret  at  the  time  of  freedom,  when  to  poetical 
volume  was  sealed  to  them,  may  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  early 
taste  without  fear  of  censure. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  apt  instance  of  a  combination  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  religionist,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  lover  of  poetry. 
It  is  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  devotion — ^it  is  a  service  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  in  honour  of  the  Creator  of  all  tfaibgs ;  labile  the 
ingenuity  and  the  fertility  of  the  poet  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
mysteries  of  creation  itself.  The  word  mpsiicul  is  an  epithet  which 
readily  classifies  the  Pelican  Island. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  process  by  which  the  coral 
reefs  are  formed,  by  means  of  the  zoophytes,  that  tak^  their  name 
from  them.  That  islands  are  daily  in  a  state  of  manufacture  by 
them,  is  certain :  it  is  also  probable,  that  many  large  islands,  and  that 
even  the  continent  of  Australasia  itself,  may  have  been  originally 
formed  by  them«  The  plot  of  the  poem  supposes  that  evetts  which 
take  ages  foi  their  operation,  happen  before  the  mental  eye  of  the 
poet  with  a  very  accelerated  rapidity,  and  in  truth  in  b.  tery  short  space 
of  time.  This  is  contracting  the  scale  of  time,  just  a&  the  scale  of 
distance  is  contracted  in  maps  of  territory.  The  Pelican  Island  is  a 
map  of  many  ages,'  on  a  very  small  scale ;  and  renJinds  us  of  an  apo- 
logue which  De  Sacy,  in  his  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  has  quoted  from 
Kazwini,  an  Arabic  naturalist. 

"  I  was  passing,  said  Khidr,  &  populous  city,  and  1  asked  ofie  of  the  inha- 
bitants, '  How  long  has  this  city  been  built  ?*  but  he  said,  *  This  is  &ti  ancient 
city,  we  know  not  at  what  time  it  was  built,  neither  we  rior  our  fathers.'  Then 
I  passed  by,  after  five  hundred  years,  atid  not  it  trace  of  the  city  was  to  be 
seen ;  but  I  found  a  man  gathering  herbs,  and  I  asked, '  How  long  has  this 
dty  been  destroyed  ?'  but  he  said,  *  The  country  has  always  been  thus.'  And 
I  said,  'But  there  tow  a  city  here.'  Then  he  said, '  We  have  seen  no  city 
here,  nor  have  we  heard  of  such  from  our  fathers.'  After  five  hundred  years 
I  again  passed  that  way,  and  found  a  lake>  and  met  there  a  6Ciib|Mtny  df  fisher- 
men, and  asked ihte^ '  Wkep  did  Hiib  iMd  bi«om<i  aliinr?'  «4d  tl'ey  sai^ 
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yean,  I  returned^  and  behold !  the  lake  was  dried  up ;  and  I  met  a  solitarr 
man,  and  said  to  him, '  When  did  this  spot  become  dry  Lwd?'  and  he  saicC 
'  It  was  always  thus/  '  But  formerly/  I  said, '  it  was  a  lake ;'  and  he  said, 
'We  never  saw  it  nor  heard  of  it  before.'  And  five  hundred  years  afterwards 
I  again  passed  by,  and  again  found  a  populous  and  beautiM  city,  and  finer 
than  I  nad  at  first  seen  it;  and  I  asked  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  'When 
was  this  city  built  ?'  and  he  said, '  Truly,  it  is  an  ancient  place,  we  know  not 
the  date  of  its  building — ^neither  we  nor  our  fathers/  " 

Compare  this  with  the  followiug  passage  :-— 

'^  I  sent  a  glance  at  random  from  the  cloud. 
In  which  I  then  lay  floating  through  mid-hearen. 
To  ocean's  innermost  recess; — ^when  lo  I 
Another  seal  of  nature's  book  was  open'd. 
Which  held  transported  thought  so  deep  entranced;^ 

That  time,  though  borne  through  mightiest  revohxtions^  * 

Seem'd,  like  the  earth  in  motion,  to  stand  still.  , 

The  works  of  ages  grew  beneath  mine  eye ;  , 

As  rapid  intellect  calls  up  events. 
Combines,  compresses,  moulds  them,  with  such  power. 
That,  in  a  little  page  of  memory. 
An  empire*s  annals  lie,— a  nation's  fortunes 
Pass  in  review,  as  motes  through  sunbeams  pass. 
Glistening  and  vanishing  in  quick  succession. 
Yet  each  distinct  as  though  there  were  but  one  ; 
— So  thrice  a  thousand  years,  with  all  their  issues. 
Hurried  before  me,  through  a  gleam  of  Time, 
Between  the  clouds  of  two  eternities,*— 
^  That  whence  they  came,  and  that  to  which  they  tended. 

'' Inmieasurable  continents  beneath 
The  expanse  of  animated  waters  lay. 
Not  strown,— -as  I  have  since  discem'd  the  tracks 
Of  voyasers,— with  shipwrecks  and  their  spoils. 
The  w^th  of  merchants,  the  artillery 
Of  war,  tilie  chains  of  captives,  and  tne  gems 
Hiat  glow'd  upon  the  brow  of  beauty ;  crowns 
Of  monarchs,  swords  of  heroes,  anchors  lost 
That  never  had  let  go  their  hold  in  storms  ; 
Helms,  sunk  in  port,  that  steer'd  adventurous  barks 
Round  the  wide  world ;  bones  of  dead  men,  that  made 
A  hidden  Golgotha  where  they  had  fallen. 
Unseen,  unsepulchred,  but  not  unwept 
By  lover,  friend,  relation,  far  away. 
Long  waiting  their  return  to  home  and  country. 
And  goin^  down  into  their  fathers'  graves 
With  then:  gray  hairs  or  youthful  locks  in  sorrow. 
To  meet  no  more  till  seas  give  up  their  dead : 
Some  too— ay  thousands — ^whom  none  living  moum'd. 
None  miss'd, — waifs  in  the  universe,  the  L^t 
Lorn  links  of  kindred  chains  for  ever  sunder'd* 

"  Not  such  the  spectacle  I  now  survey'd :  * 

No  broken  hearts  lay  here ;  no  aching  heads. 
For  whose  vast  schemes  the  world  was  once  too  small,i 
And  life  too  short,  in  Death's  dark  lap  found  rest 
Beneath  the  unresting  wave ; — ^but  skeletons 
Of  whales  and  krakens  here  and  there  scattered. 
The  piey  when  dead  oS  txQm,  their  prey  when  living ; 
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And^  seen  by  glimpseS;  bat  awakening  thonghts 

Too  sad  for  utterance, — ^refics  huge  and  strange 

Of  the  old  world  that  perish'd  by  the  floods 

Kept  under  chains  of  darkness  tul  the  judj|ment. 

—Save  these,  ky  ocean's  bed,,  as  from  me  hand 

Of  its  Creator,  noUow'd  and  prepared 

For  his  unfathomable  counsels  there. 

To  work  slow  miracles  of  power  divine. 

From  century  to  century, — ^nor  less 

Incomnrehensible  than  neaven  and  earth 

Form'a  in  six  days  by  his  commanding  word. 

With  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day ; 

He  in  one  day  can  sum  a  thousand,  years : 

All  acts  with  Him  are  equal ;  for  no  more 

It  costs  Omnipotence  to  build  a  world. 

And  set  a  sun  amidst  the  firmament. 

Than  mould  a  dew-drop,  and  light  up  its  gem."-— p.  91—^4. 

The  scheme  of  the  Oriental  is  of  course  enlarged  and  mystified  as 
'becomes  the  author  of  a  volume ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  same  as  that 
on  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  founded  his  poem.  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery's framework  is  too  clumsy,  and  so  unnecessarily  obscure  that 
we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  farther  with  it  than  to  observe,  that 
the  verses  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  all  eye,  ear,  and 
thought.  The  extracts  here  made,  are  taken  solely  with  a  refer- 
ence to  their  poetic  beauty,  and  not  to  their  connexion  with  the  story. 

A  first  sight  of  the  Nautilus :  and  other  marine  animals:— 

"  Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind 
Keel  upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  fiU'd  ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  Uttle  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  two-fold  sail, 
^d  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  plcAsed  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appear'd  this  lonely  Nautiliis, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watch'd  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake,  ' 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

''  It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing : 
MHiile  the  last  bubble  crown'd  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eye  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air,— 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird, 
On  long  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond  shower 
Of  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
^rang  intolight,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,--on  the  surge, 
A  shoal  of  Dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
Glow'd  with  such  orient  tints,  they  midit  have  been 
The  rainbow's  offiprmj;,  when  it  met  tne  ocean 
In  itiMt  resDleiidfint  viaon  I  had  sew* 


Wlule  yet  in  eestasj  I  fating  o'er  thes^ 

With  every  motion  j^nring  oittt  fresh  beauties. 

As  though  the  conscions  colours  came  and  went 

At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes^— • 

Enormous  o'er  the  nood.  Leviathan 

Look'd  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 

Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  phing'd  amain 

In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf/'-— fip.  1S^^14. 

View  of  the  marine  creation  at  sun-set  in  a  remote  and  unexplored 
part  of  ocean : — 

— ^*  At  sunset :  then  the  deq>  let  loose 

Its  blithe  adventurers  to  sport  at  large^ 

As  kindly  instinct  taught  them ;  buoyant  sheik. 

On  stonnless  voyages,  in  fleets  or  sin^^ 

Wherried  their  tiny  mariners ;  aloof. 

On  wing-like  fins,  in  bow-and-arrow  figures. 

The  flying-fishes  darted  to  and  fro ; 

While  spouting  whales  projecting  wat'ry  columns, 

That  tum'd  to  arches  at  their  height,  and  seem'd 

The  skeletons  of  crystal  palaces. 

Built  on  the  blue  expanse,  then  perishing. 

Frail  as  the  element  which  they  were  made  of: 

Dolphins,  in  gambols,  lent  the  lucid  brine 

Hues  richer  tnan  the  canopy  of  eve. 

That  overhung  the  scene  with  gorgeous  clouds. 

Decaying  into  gloom  more  beautiful 

Than  the  sun's  golden  liveries  which  they  lost : 

Till  light  diat  hides,  and  darkness  that  reveals 

The  stars, — exchanging  guard,  like  s^tinek 

Of  day  and  night, — transform'd  the  face  of  nature: 

Above  was  wakefulness,  silence  around. 

Beneath,  repose, — repose  that  reach'd  even  me. 

Power,  will,  sensation,  memory,  fail'd  in  turn  ; 

My  very  essence  seem'd  to  pass  away. 

Like  a  thin  doud  that  melts  across  the  moon> 

Lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  heaven." — pp^  14>  15* 

The  birth  of  forests  and  the  syltan  world : — 

*'  Plants  of  superior  srowth  now  8{»rang  apace. 
With  moon -like  blossoms  crown'd,  or  starry  glories; 
Light  flexile  shrubs  among  the  greenwood  play'd 
Fantastic  freaks> — they  crept,  they  dimb'd,  they  budded. 
And  hung  their  flowers  and  berries  in  the  sun ; 
As  the  breeze  ^taught,  they  danced,  they  sung,  they  twined 
Their  sprays  in  bowers,  or  spread  the  ground  witn  net- work. 
Through  the  slow  lapse  of  undivided  time, 
Silentiy  rising  from  their  buried  germs. 
Trees  Kited  to  ths  skies  their  Stately  heads. 
Tufted  with  verdure,  like  depending  |)himage, 
O  er  stems  unknotted,  waving  to  the  wind : 
Of  theSe  in  graceM  form,  and  simple  beauty. 
The  fruitful  cocoa  and  the  fragrant  pahn 
Excell'd  the  wilding  daughters  of  the  wood. 
That  stretch'd  unwefldy  thefr  efwrmows  arms. 
Clad  with  luxuriant  fonage,  from  the  trunk, 

Like  the  old  eagle,  feather'd  to  the  heel ;  j 

Wffle  etery  flVe,  from  the  lo^fest  foa^  \^  ^ 

To  the  Msrt  leaf  u^  the  topmost  twigi  ^  "* 

Was  hdd  by  comitivA  i^l^fc^;  iUmM^ 
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Such  was  the  locust  with  its  hydra  boughs^ 

A  hundfed  heads  on  one  stnpendons  trank  ; 

And  such  the  mangproTe,  which^  at  full«moon  flood> 

Appear'd  itself  a  wbod  upon  the  watera. 

But  when  the  tide  left  bare  its  upright  roots; 

A  wood  on  piles  suspended  in  the  ^r; 

Such  too  the  Indian  fig^  that  built  itself 

Into  a  s^lvAn  temple>  arch'd  ^oof 

With  aury  isles  and  Uving  colonnades^ 

"Wliere  nations  might  have  worshipped  God  in  peac^. 

From  year  to  year  their  fruits  uneather'd  feU  ; 

Not  lost»  but  quickening  where  tney  lay>  they  stz>ick 

Root  downward^  and  brake  forth  on  ev^y  hand> 

Till  the  strong  saplings^  rank  and  file^  stood  up, 

A  mighty  army,  whida  o'erran  the  isle. 

And  changed  tne  wilderness  into  a  forest. 

^'  All  this  appear'd  accomplish'd  in  the  space 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  star : 
So,  in  his  third  day's  woric,  Jehovah  spake. 
And  Earth,  an  iniant,  naked  as  she  came 
Out  of  the  womb  of  chaoe>  straight  put  on 
Her  beautiM  attire,  and  deck'd  her  robe 
Of  verdure  with  ten  thousand  glorious  flowers. 
Exhaling  Incense ;  crown*d  her  mountain  beads 
With  cedars,  train'd  her  vines  around  their  girdles. 
And  pour'd  spontaneous  harvests  at  their  feet. 

*'  Nor  were  those  woods  without  inhabitants 
Besides  the  ephemera  of  earth  and  air ; 
— Where  glid  the  sunbeams  through  the  latticed  boughs 
And  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  spangled  ground. 
To  light  the  diamond-beetle  on  his  way ; 
— Where  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  solitude. 
Or  little  garden-plots  of  social  flowers. 
That  crowded  from  the  shades  to  peep  at  daylight ; 
—Or  where  unpermeable  foliage  made 
Midnight  at  noon,  and  chill,  damp  horror  reign'd 
O'er  dead,  faU'n  leaves  and  slimy  funguses; 
-—Reptiles  were  quicken'd  into  various  birth. 
Loathsome,  unsightly,  swolen  to  obscene  bulk, 
Lurk'd  the  dark  toad  beneath  the  infected  turf; 
The  slow- worm  crawl'd,  the  light  cameleon  climb'd. 
And  changed  his  colour  as  his  place  he  changed ; 
The  nimble  listard  ran  from  bough  to  bough, 
Glancing  through  light,  in  shadow  disappearing; 
The  scorpion,  many-eyed,  with  sting  of  fire. 
Bred  there,— the  legion-  fiend  of  creeping  things  ; 
Terribly  beautiful,  the  serpent  lay, 
Wreath'd  like  &  coronet  oi  gold  dnd  jewels. 
Fit  for  a  tyraht's  brow ;  ahon  he  flew 
Straight  as  an  arrow  shot  from  his  own  rings. 
And  struck  his  victim,  shrieking  ere  it  weni     . 
Down  his  strain'd  throat,  that  opeii  sepulchre."—!^.  3^—43. 

On  the  destruction  of  life  :— 

'-  **  Harsh  leetts  th«  ordinance,  that  life  1^  lifi^ 
Should  be  sustain'd,  tad  yet  when  all  must  die^ 
And  bll  lik»  MW  lijpm  iA]^  ^  gHMIttEb 
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Which  none  can  gather  upy^-the  (qteediest  fate, 

Thouffh  yiolent  and  terrible,  is  best. 

O  with  what  horrors  would  creation  groan>— - 

What  agonies  would  ever  be  before  us. 

Famine  and  pestilence,  disease,  despair. 

Anguish  and  pain  in  every  hideous  shape. 

Had  all  to  wait  the  slow  aecay  of  Nature  1 

Life  were  a  martyrdom  of  s^pathy :    • 

Death,  lingering,  raging,  writhing,  shrieking  torture; 

The  grave  would  be  abolish'd ;  t£is  gay  world 

A  vaUey  of  dry  bones,  a  Goleotha, 

In  which  the  living  stumbled  o'er  the  dead. 

Till  they  could  fall  no  more,  and  blind  perdition 

Swept  frail  mortality  away  for  ever. 

'Twas  wisdom,  mercy,  goodness,  that  ordain'd 

Life  in  such  infinite  profusion, — Death 

So  sure,  so  prompt,  so  multiform  to  those 

That  never  sinn  a,  that  know  not  guilt,  tiliat  fear 

No  wrath  to  come,  and  have  no  heaven  to  lose."— >pp.  60, 61. 

The  loves  of  the  Pelicans,  and  their  care  of  their  ofifispring  :<— 

"  Love  found  that  lonely  couple  on  their  isle. 
And  soon  surrounded  them  with  blithe  companions. 
The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 
A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  giant-grass, 
That  waved  in  liehts  and  shadows  o'er  the  soil. 
There,  in  sweet  thraldrom,  you  unweening  why. 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 
Parental  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs. 
Long  ere  she  found  the  curious  secret  out. 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells. 
Then,  from  a  wild  rapacious  bird  of  prey, 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  process,  she  became 
The  gentlest  of  all  hving  things — ^a  mother  ; 
Grentlest  while  yearning  o'er  her  naked  young. 
Fiercest  when  stirr'd  by  anger  to  defend  them. 
Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  confess'd. 
Forgot  his  sloth,  restrained  his  appetite. 
And  ranged  the  sky  and  fish'd  the  stream  for  her. 
Or,  when  o'erweaned  nature  forced  her  off 
To  shake  her  torpid  feathers  in  the  breeze. 
And  bathe  her  bosom  in  the  cooling  flood. 
He  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  everjr  nerve. 
While  the  plump  nestlings  throbb'd  against  his  heart. 
The  tenderness  that  makes  the  vidture  mild  ; 
Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  resign'd. 
When,  home-sick  with  the  absence  of  an  hour. 
She  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 
With  pecking  bill,  and  cry  of  fond  distress, 
Answer'd  by  nim  with  murmurs  of  delight, 
"Whose  gutturals  harsh  to  her  were  love  s  own  music. 
Then,  settling  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 
White,  flickering,  effervescent,  soon  subsiding. 
Her  rufiled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed  ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings, 
Her  crowded  progeny  quite  flll'd  the  nest. 
The  halcyon  sleeps  not  sounder,  when  the  wind 
Is  breathless,  ana  the  sea  without  a  curl. 

^  Nor  ix99m  th«  halcyon  of  mx9WK  days^ 
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Or  nigbts  more  beautiftil  with  silent  tttars, 
Tlian>  in  that  hour^  the  mother  Pelican^ 
MHien  the  warm  tumults  of  affection  sunk 
Into  calm  sleep>  and  dreams  of  what  they  were> 
,  -—Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
*— He  sentinel  heside  her  stood^  and  watch'd^ 
With  jealous  eye,  the  raven  in  the  clouds. 
And  the  rank  sea-mews  wheeling  round  the  clifi^. 
Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  ventured  nigh ; 
The  snap  of  ms  tremendous  bill  was  like 
Death's  scythe,  down-cutting  every  thing  it  struck. 
The  heedless  lizard,  in  his  gambols,  peep'd 
Upon  the  guarded  nest^  from  out  the  flowers. 
But  paid  the' instant  forfeit  of  his  life  ; 
Nor  could  the  serpent's  subtlety  elude 
Capture,  when  gliding  by,  nor  in  defence  : 
Might  his  malignant  fangs  and  venom  save  him. 

"  Ere  long  the  thriving  brood  outgrew  their  cradle. 
Ran  through  the  grass,  and  dabbled  in  the  pools ; 
No  sooner  denizens  of  earth  than  made 
Free  both  of  air  and  water ;  day  by  day,   . 
New  lessons,  exercises,  and  amusements 
Employ'd  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  learn. 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  them  ; 
The  sire  and  dam  in  swanlike  beauty  steering. 
Their  signets  following  through  the  foamy  wake. 
Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects. 
Or  catching  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke ; 
Till  on  some  minor  fry,  in  reedy  shallows. 
With  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks. 
The  well-taught  scholars  plied  their  double  art. 
To  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  secure 
The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches ; 
Then  hurry  with  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 
With  feet,  wings,  breast,  half-swimming  and  half-flying. 
But  when  their  pens  grew  strong  to  fight  the  storm. 
And  buffet  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef. 
Their  parents  put  them  to  severer  proof: 
On  beetling  rocks  the  little  ones  were  marshall'd ; 
There,  by  endearments,  stripes,  example  urged 
To  try  the  void  convexity  of  heaven. 
And  plough  the  ocean's  horizontal  field. 
Timorous  at  first  they  flutter'd  round  the  verge. 
Balanced  and  furl'd  weir  hesitating  wings. 
Then  put  them  forth  again  with  steadier  aim ; 
Now,  gaining  courage  as  they  felt  the  wind 
Dilate  their  feathers,  fill  their  airy  frames 
With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet. 
They  yielded  all  their  burthen  to  the  breeze. 
And  sail'd  and  soar'd  where'er  their  ^ardians  led  ; 
Ascending,  hovering,  wheeling,  or  ahghting. 
They  search'd  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 
Than  yet  their  inexperience  had  encounter  d  ; 
With  these  they  battled  in  that  element. 
Where  wings  or  fins  were  equally  at  home. 
Till  con4ueror8  in  nKany  a  desperate  strife,  ^^ 

They  dragg'd  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  at  leasure. 

pp.  61—66. 


These  passages  will  auffioe  to  Aqw  (h^t  t]io  P«iIhia9  if  not  deficient 
in  poetic  beauty :  though  the  last-quoted  descriptiOQ  it  unequalled  by 
any  other  part  of  the  poem,  there  is  much  on  the  same  high  level  as 
the  principal  part  of  the  passages  now  quoted. 

Added  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  volume,  there  are  many 
miscellaneous  poems ;  somq  of  which  have  the  merit  of  pathos  and 
elegant  expression  of  sentiment.  The  "  Theme  for  a  Poet*'  is  critical, 
and  contauis  an  able  characterization  of  the  author's  contemporaries ; 
with  it  we  shall  close  our  notice  of  a  volume  which  we  have,  on  the 
whole,  read  with  satisfaction ;  merely  observing  that  it  is  confirmatory 
of  our  preliminary  remarks. 

*'  The  arrow  that  shall  lay  me  low. 

Was  shot  from  Death's  unerring  bow. 

The  moment  of  my  breath ; 

And  every  footstep  I  proceed. 

It  tracks  me  with  increasing  speed ; 

I  turn, — it  meets  me,— ^Death 

Has  given  such  impulse  to  that  dartj 

It  pomts  for  ever  at  my  heart* 

"  And  soon  of  me  it  must  be  said. 
That  I  have  lived,  that  I  am  dead  ; 
Of  all  I  leave  behind, 
A  few  may  weep  a  little  while. 
Then  bless  my  memory  with  a  smile; 
What  monument  of  mind 
Shall  I  bequeath  to  deathless  Fame, 
That  after-times  may  love  my  name  ? 

'*  Let  Southey  sing  of  war's  alarms. 
The  pride  of  battle,  din  of  arms. 
The  glory  and  the  guilt,— 
Of  nations  barb'rously  enslaved. 
Of  realms  by  patriot  valour  6ave4> 
Of  blood  insanely  spilt. 
And  millions  sacrificed  to  fate. 
To  make  one  little  mortal  great- 

"  Let  Scott,  in  wilder  strains,  delidlit 
To  chant  the  Lady  and  the  Kni^$, 
The  tournament,  the  chace. 
The  wizard's  deed  without  a  name, 
Perils  by  ambush,  floods  and  flamii^ ; 
Or  picturesquely  traee 
The  hills  that  K>rm  a  world  on  high. 
The  lake  ti^at  seems  a  downward  sky. 

*'  Let  Byron,  with  untrembling  hand. 
Impetuous  foot  and  fiery  brand. 
Lit  at  the  flames  of  hell. 
Go  down  and  search  the  human  heart* 
Till  fiends  from  every  comer  start. 
Their  crimes  and  plagues  to  tell ; 
Then  let  him  fling  the  torch  away. 
And  sun  his  soul  in  heaven's  pure  day. 

"  Let  Wordsworth  weave>  in  mystie  rhym^ 
Feelings  ine£bbly  subl^e^ 
And  sympathies  unknown; 
Yet  so  our  yielding  breasts  enthral, 
JETir  Genius  shall  pocness  tts  all. 
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His  thoughts  hecome  our  own^ 

And  strangely  pleased^  we  start  to  find 

Such  hidden  treasures  in  our  mind. 

"  Let  Camphell's  sweeter  numbers  flow 
Through  every  change  of  joy  and  wo«i 
Hope's  morning  dreams  display^ 
The  Pennsylvanian  cottage  wild. 
The  frenzy  of  O'Connel's  child. 
Or  Linden's  dreadful  day  ; 
And  still  in  each  new  form  appear. 
To  every  Muse  and  Grace  more  dear. 

''  Transcendent  masters  of  the  lyre ! 
Not  to  your  honours  I  aspire  ; 
Humbler  vet  higher  views 
Have  toucn'd  my  spirit  into  flame; 
The  pomp  of  fiction  I  disclaim ; 
Fair  Truth  !  be  thou  my  muse ; 
Reveal  in  splendour  deeds  obscure. 
Abase  the  proud,  exalt  the  poor. 

'*  I  sing  the  men  who  left  their  home. 
Amidst  barbarian  hordes  to  roam. 
Who  land  and  ocean  cross'd. 
Led  by  a  load-star,  mark'd  on  hig^ 
By  Faith's  unseen,  all-sedng  eye, — 
To  seek  and  save  the  lost ; 
Where'er  the  curse  on  Adam  spread. 
To  call  his  offspring  from  the  oead. 

''  Strong  in  the  great  Redeemer's  name. 
They  bore  the  cross,  despised  the  shaiiie  ; 
And,  like  their  Master  here. 
Wrestled  with  danger,  pain,  distress. 
Hunger,  and  cold,  and  nakedness. 
And  ever^  form  of  fear ; 
To  feel  his  love  their  only  joy. 
To  teU  that  love  their  sole  employ. 

''  O  thou,  who  wast  in  Bethlehem  honi. 

The  man  of  sorrows  and  of  scorn, 

Jesus,  the  sinners'  Friend ! 

»<--0  Thou,  enthron'd,  in  filial  right. 

Above  all  creature-power  and  mi^ht ; 

Whose  kingdom  shall  extend. 

Till  earth,  like  heaven,  thy  name  shall  fill, 
,   And  men,  like  angels,  do  tny  will  :— 

*'  Thou,  whom  I  love,  but  cannot  see. 
My  Lord,  my  God !  look  down  on  me; 
My  low  affections  raise ; 
The  spirit  of  liberty  impart. 
Enlarge  my  soul,  inflame  mj  heart. 
And,  while  I  spread  thy  praise, 
Bhine  on  my  path,  in  mercy  shine, 
Prosper  my  work  s^mi  make  it  thine."'^pp.  218-^318. 
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THE  PERSECtmON  OF  GALILEO. 

The  persecution  of  Galileo  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition^  on 
account  of  the  opinions  which  he  maintained  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  has  heen  often  alluded  to  in  modern  times  as  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  instances  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Romish 
church.  If  this  foolish  and  wicked,  and  as  it  has  heen  proved,  im* 
potent  interference  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  were  never  pointed 
at  hut  for  the  purpose  of  reprobating  all  similar  attempts,  it  would  he 
far  from  our  wish  to  lessen  the  horror  which  is  felt  at  it.  But  a  very 
common  use  of  this  and  other  enormities  which  are  recorded  in  history, 
is  to  palliate  at  the  present  day  some  injustice  which  is  assumed  to  be 
less  in  degree.  The  Papists  heretofore  have  persecuted  a  great  deal ; 
therefore  it  is  said  the  Protestants  may  now  persecute  a  little.. 

It  is  well  too  that  this,  as  well  as  other  historical  facts  of  import- 
ance, should  be  represented  as  they  occurred.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  having  enormities  to  record,  even  if  it 
were  desirable  to  record  enormities.  In  history  there  are  but  too  many 
real  ones. 

The  real  circumstances  of  the  persecution  of  Galileo  ^'  in  the  dun- 
geons" of  the  Inquisition  have  never  been  presented  to  the  English 
reader ;  and  the  collection  of  letters  published  in  Florence  in  the  last 
century,  in  which  the  detail  first  appeared,  is  little  enough  known 
even  to  those  among  Italian  readers  who  have  access  to  the  great  libraries 
in  which  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  to  make  the  account  of  it  unacceptable 
to  them. 

The  letters  in  which  the  details  of  the  proceedings  against  Galileo 
appear,  are  those  of  Francesco  Niccolini,  the  Minister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Rome,  to  Bali  Cioli,  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Florence.* 

The  Dialogue  of  Galileo  had  been  printed  two  years,  after  having 
been  duly  licensed  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Florence,  where  the  author 
resided,  when  in  August,  1632,  the  report  reached  the  Grand  Duke, 
under  whose  protection  and  in  whose  service  Galileo  lived,  that  the  book 
was  to  be  condemned  and  prohibited.  On  the  24th  August,  the  Secre- 
tary, Bali  Cioli,  by  the  Grand  Duke's  command,  wrote  to  the  Tuscan 
Minister  at  Rome,  Francesco  Niccolini,  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  a  book  so  licensed  should  be  the  subject  of  any  proceedings ;  es- 
pecially, he  observed,  as  the  book  in  question  did  not  determine  either 
of  the  two  propositions  that  were  treated  of  in  it,  but  only  put  forward 
all  the  reasons,  observations,  and  experiments  that  could  be  adduced 
for  the  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  opinions.  In  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duke  he  begged  the  favour,  that  whatever  accusations  were  made 
against  the  book  should  be  put  into  writing,  and  sent  to  Florence  for 
the  consideration  of  the  author,  who  was  confident  in  the  purity  of  his 
own  intentions  and  in  the  piety  of  his  life. 

A  letter  from  F.  Niccolini  to  Bali  Cioli  of  September  5,  1632,  nar- 
rates his 'first  conversation  with  the  Pope  on  the  subject:  the  Pope 
himself  introduced  the  matter. 


*  Lettere  inedite  di  uomini  illustrii  torn*  2*  Firenze,  1775* 
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**  While  we  were  talking/'  says  Niccolini,  ^  of  those  tronhlesome 
affairs  of  the  Holy  Office,  his  holiness  hurst  into  a  great  passion,  and 
said  to  me  on  a  sudden,  that  also  my  Galileo  had  dared  to  tread  where 
he  should  not  have  done,  and  in  the  most  serious  and  most  dangerous 
matters  that  in  these  times  could  he  mooted.     I  replied  that  Signor 
Gralilco  had  not  printed  without  the   approhation  of  his  ministers, 
and  that  I  myself  had  ohtained  and  forwarded  the  permission  for 
that   purpose.     He   answered  me  with  the  same  warmth,  that  he 
(Galileo)  and  the  Ciampoli  had  circumrented  him,  and  that  the  Ciam* 
poll,  in  particular,  had  dared  to  say  that  Signor  Galileo  had  heen 
ready  to  do  all  that  his  holiness  commanded,  and  that  every  thing  was 
right  in  the  hook,  as  if  he  had  known  it  himself,  though  he  had  nerer 
read  or  seen  the  work.      -     -    .    -     Here  I  took  occasion  to  say  to 
his  heatitude,  that  I  knew  that  his  holiness  had  appointed  a  congrega- 
tion on  the  suhject ;  and  since  it  might  happen,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  that  ill  will  to  Signor  Galileo  might  enter  there,  I  supplicated  to 
his  holiness  humhly  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself. 
Then  his  holiness  replied  to  me,  that  in  these  affairs  of  the  Holy  Office 
there  was  no  other  course  than  to  censure,  and  to  call  on  the  author  to 
recant.    I  replied,  ^  it  does  not  appear  then  to  your  holiness,  that  he 
should  know  heforehand  the  difficulties,  and  the  oppositions,  and  the 
censures  which  are  passed  on  his  work,  and  what  it  is  that  gives  offence 
to  the  Holy  Office.'     He  answered  me  violently,  *  The  Holy  Office,  I 
tell  you,  sir,  does  not  do  these  things ;  it  does  not  proceed  in  that 
way :  these  matters  are  never  told  to  any  one  heforehand — it  is  not  the 
custom.     Besides,  he  (Galileo)  knows  very  well  where  the  difficulties 
are,  if  he  wishes  to  know  them,  hecause  we  have  discoursed  of  them 
with  himj  and  he  has  heard  them  all  from  ourselves.'     In  reply  I 
supplicated  him  to  consider  that  the  hook  was  dedicated  to  my  most 
serene  master,  whose  actual  servant  the  author  was,  and  that  I  hoped 
for  this  he  would  proceed  with  gentleness,  and  command  his  ministers 
to  have  it  in  consideration.     He  said  that  he  had  prohihited  works 
inscrihed  with  his  pontifical  name — dedicated  to  himself — and  where  it 
concerned  serious  injuries  to  religion,  the  worst  that  was  ever  invented, 
his  highness  himself,  as  a  Christian  prince,  ought  to  concur  to  punish 
it.    ------     He  then  told  me  to  write  in  conclusion  to  my 

most  serene  master,  that  the  doctrine  was  perverse  in  the  last  degree. 
Sec. ;  adding  that  he  had  used  Signor  Galileo  himself  with  all  courtesy* 
hecause  he  had  allowed  him  to  get  information  of  what  he  knew,  and 
had  not  committed  the  cause  to  the  ordinary  congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  he  ought,  hut  to  a  particular  congregation  created  anew ;  and 
that  in  every  thing  he  had  used  him  hetter  than  he  (Galileo)  had  used 
the  Holy  See,  which  he  had  circumvented.  I  thus  found  a  bad  dispo- 
sition (and  as  far  as  the  Pope  is  concerned  it  cannot  be  worse)  towards 
our  poor  Signor  Galileo ;  and  your  excellency  may  think  with  what 
feelings  I  returned  home  yesterday  morning." 

It  is  evident  from  this  as  well  as  the  following  letters  that  personal 
feelings  of  wounded  pride  formed  a  part  of  the  motives  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  Pope  before  his  elevation  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Galileo,  against  whom  a  prohibition  had  been  before  directed  on  the 
suhject  of  the  same  doctrine,  and  while  he  had  protected  the  philoso- 
pher, had  hoped  that  he  bad  cured  him  of  his  heresies  by  reasoning ; — 
Sbpt.  1827.  I 


4UI  utft»»»e  of  iN»«  among  the  maay  inoonvenioflces  of  allomug  priests 
uny  secular  power ;  that  being  obliged  to  maintain  some  fixed  opinions 
.against  all  the  world,  they  consider  those  who  differ  from  them  as  per- 
sonal as  well  as  publio  enemies;  and  the  more  <  bitter  enemies,  the 
stronger  the  reasons  with  which  these  opponents  assail  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  angry  old  man,  mixing  up  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
troversialist with  that  of  the  priest,  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion  to  be  the  worst  injury  to  religion  ever  invented — not  more  ab- 
surdly or  less  wickedly  than  some  animals  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
who  when  they  happened  to  have  some  animosity  to  gratify,  attempted 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  age,  and  within  this  island,  to  prove 
that  a  professor  who  gave  an  opinion  in  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
harmless  matters  of  difference  in  the  medical  nomenclature,  ought  to 
be  ruined,  as  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  affair  proceeded  in  secret  from  the  date  of  the  letter  we  have 
quoted,  the  Pope  himself  being  very  passionate  and  earnest,  but  the 
official  people  under  him  very  indifferent  or  very  well  disposed.  In  a 
letter  of  September  11^  Niccolini  states  that  the  master  of  the  palace 
told  him  in  confidence  that  there  had  been  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Office,  a  record  that  sixteen  years  before  Qalileo  had  been  prohi- 
bited by  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the  Holy 
Office,  from  teaching  the  doctrines  which  he  professed  in  his  book — ^an 
aggravation  of  his  offence  sufficient  entirely  to  ruin  him,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  those  who  took  an  interest  in  his  favour  to  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  cautiously.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  con- 
gregation determined  to  summon  him  to  Rome,  a  measure  which  the 
Florentine  minister  made  great  efforts  to  prevent.  On  the  Idth 
November,  1632,  the  minister  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state-~- 

'^  I  have  made  various  efforts  this  week  in  favour  of  Signer  Galileo— 
as  from  myself  and  without  naming  his  highness,  after  giving  his  letter 
to  Cardinal  Barberini ;  I  have  urged  his  entreaties  with  Cardinal  Ginetti, 
as  a  friend  of  the  Pope  and  one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office ;  with  Signer  Boccabelli,  assessor  of  the  same  congre- 
gation ;  represented  his  age  of  seventy-five  years,  his  slender  health, 
and  the  danger  to  his  life  in  undertaking  a  journey,  and  subjecting 
himself  to  quarantine  out  of  his  little  chamber,  and  deprived  of  all 
accommodation ;  but  since  they  listened  and  did  not  reply,  I  have  con- 
versed on  the  subjeot  this  morning  with  his  holiness  himself;  and  after 
having  represented  that  he  (Galileo)  is  ready  to  obey  und  comply  with 
whatever  may  be  ordered  him,  I  represented  diffusely  the  same  topics  to 
induce  him  to  take  compassion  on  poor  Signer  Galileo,  now  so  old,  and 
loved  and  venerated  by  me ;  presupposing  that  his  holiness  might  have 
seen  the  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Cardinal  Nephew.  His  holiness 
answered  me,  that  he  had  seen  the  letter;  but  that  in  fine  he  (Galileo) 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  come  to  Rome.  I  repliedi  that  his  holi- 
ness incurred  a  danger,  on  account  of  Galileo's  age,  that  the  cause 
could  never  be  settled  either  here  or  there ;  because  the  vexation, 
joined  with  the  inconvenience,  (I  thought  I  might  persuade  him,)  would 
endanger  the  loss  of  his  life  by  the  way.  He  answered,  that  he  might 
come  very  gently  in  a  litter,  with  every  convenience,  but  it  was  in  feet 
necessary  to  examine  him  personally;  and  that  might  God  pardon  him 
the  error  of  having  entered  into  an  intrigue  lik^  thiii  after  that  hia  holi<^ 


Bess  liimselfy  whtti  eariliiial,  kad  freed  him  fron^  i^^mil«r  ofa^  |9M<1« 
that  the  apt)roval  of  the  book  here  had  oecasioned  ftU  thif »  becauaf 
by  meaoB  of  the  authorization  and  the  order  gi^en  to  the  Inqaieition  at 
Florence,  he  had  proceeded  with  confidence  and  without  suspicion :  hut 
I  wad  interrupted  by  his  saying  that  the  Ciampoli  and  the  niaster  of  the 
palace  had  behaved  themselves  extremely  ill,  &c. ;  concluding  by  say* 
ing,  that  the  matter  in  question  was  the  very  worst  doctrine.  I  after- 
wards gave  an  account  of  all  this  to  Cardinal  Barherini,  and  sought 
to  move  his  compassion  by  an  expression  of  the  same  ideas ;  but  I  could 
draw  nothing  from  him  but  a  question,  <  What  had  the  Pope  answered?' 
and  an  assurance,  that  the  quarantine  should  be  made  easy  to  him." 

The  next  letter  from  Niccolini  is  of  the  11th  December,  163^,  in 
which  he  says— '^^  In  the  affair  of  Signor  Galileo  I  have  made  new  ap- 
plications this  morning,  having  urged  what  your  excellency  writes  mci 
and  what  he  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  in  order  to  see  whet^hef  it 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  delay ;  but  the  result  is,  that  I  not  only 
hold  it  for  impossible,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  come  as  he  can ;  and  he  should  go  to  some  place  of  the  state  of 
Sienna,  to  stay  there  at  least  twenty  days  by  way  of  quarantii^e, 
because  this  promptitude  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  him.  As 
to  the  desire  to  know  where  he  is  afterwards  to  inhabit,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  extract  any  thing.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  affair  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  which  proceeds  with  such  secrecy 
that  whatever  the  opinions  may  be  there,  no  one  opens  his  mouth.  )I^ 
can  come  directly  to  this  house,  but  what  will  happen  afterwards  cannot 
be  affirmed.  But  Monsignore  Boccabella  (one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Office)  counsels  him  as  a  friend  for  his  own  sake  rather  to  come  as  soon 
as  possible,  than  persevere  in  any  delays,  because  it  will  be  taken  into 
eonsideration ;  and  the  moving  from  his  home  at  this  time,  and  at 
his  age  of  seventy-five,  may  serve  him  as  a  punishment.  But  these 
things  your  excellency  should  communicate  to  him  by  wori  of  mouth> 
to  keep  Monsignore  Borccabella*s  secret,  and  enjoin  him  also  never  to 
mention  him.'' 

Meantime  it  seems  the  order  for.  his  appearance  bad  been  issued ; 
but  instead  of  appearing,  Galileo  sent  the  certificate  of  a  physician  ap 
to  the  state  of  his  health,  with  which  the  Florentine  ambassador  made 
a  new  trial.  But  zealous  as  the  Holy  Office  was  in  the  preservation 
of  the  faith,  faith  in  physicians*  certificates  (strange  to  say)  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  an  article  of  its  creed ;  though  it  may  by  some 
be  thought  in  character  that  men  who  doubted  the  great  laws  of  nature 
should  admit  the  possibility  of  deception  on  the  part  of  a  physician. 
In  bis  letter  of  the  15th  January,  1633,  Niccolini  says— '^  The  testi- 
mony as  to  the  hnd  health  of  Signor  Galileo  has  been  laid  before  the 
Holy  Office,  and  I  have  contrived  to  hear  from  Moiisignore  the  Assessor 
if  it  ttras  approved  of  as  I  had  hoped,  and  if  the  delay  of  his  appear- 
ance which  he  requested  would  be  granted  him.  And.h^  answered 
most  confidently,  that  they  paid  little  attention  to  the  said  certificate ; 
signifying  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  also  by  w(H:ds>  that  it  slight  b^ 
got  up  to  do  him  a  service ;  and  that  he  could  advise  nothing  else  for 
the  sake  of  Signor  Galileo,  than  that  he  should  resplTQ  to  epme  at  Qooe 
in  the  moat  c<Rivejuent  manner  he  could,  beeaiw  #tb9nriae  ha  dpubted 
dial  aoxaa  «traTagaat  ieiol«tio«  mfgtxi  be  talfita  HgftiiHt  bun-'' 
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Galileo  on  the  receipt  of  this  notice  set  out  from  Florence,  and  on 
the  13th  of  Fehraary  arrived  at  the  amhassador^s  at  Rome.  His 
arrival  was  annonnced  hy  a  letter  of  the  minister,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  interest  that  was  taken  in  his  favour,  even  hy  the  men  who  were 
the  instruments  in  this  vindictive  proceeding.  The  letter  is  dated 
*^  Rome,  14th  Fehruary,  1633." 

'  '*  Signor  Galileo  arrived  at  this  house  yesterday  in  good  health. 
This  day  he  has  presented  hiinself  to  Monsignore  Boccahella,  not  as  a 
minister  of  the  Holy  Office,  (for  he  has  left  the  office  of  assessor  now 
fifteen  days,)  hut  as  to  a  friend,  who  has  always  shown  extraordinary 
compassion  and  affection  towards  him,  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  good 
disposition,  and  to  oh  tain  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  himself. 
^— He  has  also  presented  himself,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  new  as- 
sessor, and  has  attempted  to  do  the  same  to  the  father  commissary,  hut 
did  not  find  him  ;  and  since  Signor  Girolamo  Matti,  friend  of  the  said 
father,  had  already  used  his  good  offices  with  him  in  favour  of  Signor 
Galileo,  and  offered  to  continue  them,  not  so  much  for  the  affection  he 
bears  to  his  singular  good  qualities,  as  to  serve  his  highness  (the  grand 
duke),  I  have  thought  fit  that  he  (Galileo)  should  see  him,  and  he  had, 
consequently,  an  interview  with  him.  There  has  been  no  time  to-day 
to  do  more — to-morrow  I  will  try  to  see  the  cardinal,  Barberino,  to  re- 
commend him  in  person,  and  to  induce  his  eminence  to  interpose,  if 
he  please,  with  his  holiness,  that  he  (Galileo)  may  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
this  house,  if  possible,  without  conducting  him  to  the  Holy  Office,  in 
regard  to  his  age,  his  reputation,  and  his  prompt  obedience." 

The  next  letter  of  the  16th  says — ^^  I  continue  to  serve  Signor 
Galileo  by  all  possible  means ;  and  since  Cardinal  Barberino  has  given 
him  a  caution  not  to  hold  conversations,  and  not  to  admit  all  who  will 
come  to  visit  him,  he  lives  in  this  house  retired,  till  he  obtains  some 
information.  The  commissary  of  the  Holy  Office  having  in  the  mean 
time  promised  to  represent  to  his  holiness  and  to  the  other  signori, 
his  prompt  obedience,  which  seems  a  very  principal  matter ;  and  though 
the  affairs  of  that  tribunal  can  never  be  spoken  of  as  certain  and  clear 
knowledge,  yet  from  the  little  light  that  is  to  be  had,  1  think  no  great 
harm  will  come  of  it." 

A  letter  of  the  19th  February  gives  a  curious  trait  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding  of  the  Inquisition : — 

**  Wednesday  morning  that  Cardinal  Barberino  was  present,  con- 
trary to  his  custom  in  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  I  hear  that 
this  matter  was  treated  of.  After  it  nothing  was  made  known  to 
Signor  Galileo ;  nor  has  any  one  come  from  the  tribunal,  except 
Monsignore  Serristori,  one  of  the  Consultoriy  who  twice  has  come  to 
speak  to  him  under  the  appearance  of  a  visit ;  but  as  he  has  always 
entered  into  his  cause,  and  descended  to  particulars,  it  may  be  taken 
for  certain,  I  think,  that  he  has  been  sent  here  to  learn  what  he  says, 
and  how  he  speaks,  and  how  he  defends  his  proceedings,  in  order  to 
know  how  to  proceed  with  him.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  a  little 
heartened  the  good  old  man." 

In  a  letter  of  the  27th  of  February,  Niccolini  gives  a  conversation 
with  the  Pope  on  Galileo's  arrival : — 

*'  I  informed  his  holiness  of  the  arrival  of  Signor  Galileo,  adding 
my  hope  that  his  holiness  would  remain  persuaded  of  his  most  devout 
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and  reverent  observance  towards  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  particularly 
in  the  matter  in  question ;  since  he  had  come  so  fully  resolved  to  sub- 
mit himself  entirely  to  the  wise  judgment  and  prudent  opinion  of  the 
Congregation,  that  he  had  consoled  and  edified  even  me.     His  holiness 
answered  me  that  he  had  been  regularly  favourable  to  him,  and  not 
used  him  like  others,  by  allowing  him  to  stay  in  my  house,  instead  of 
that  of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  that  he  had  proceeded  with  this  mildness 
because  he  is  an  accepted  servant  of  my  most  serene  master,  and  for  no 
other  cause ;  since  a  knight  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,son  of  Ferdinand, 
was  not  only  brought  in  a  litter,  accompanied  and  guarded  to  Rome, 
but  carried  to  the  castle,  and  kept  there  a  long  time,  till  the  conclusion 
of  this  process.    I  showed  myself  fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the 
favour,  and  most  humbly  returned  thanks  to  his  blessedness;  and 
afterwards  supplicated  it  to  give  orders  for  expedition,  that  a  man  so 
old  and  so  infirm  in  health  might  as  soon  as  possible  be  restored  to  his 
country.    He  replied  to  me,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Office  usually 
proceeded  to  some  length ;  and  that  he  could  not  truly  know  whether 
we  could  hope  to  have  it  soon  expedited,  since  the  process  was  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  was  not  yet  finished.     He  then  turned  to  tell 
me  that  Galileo  had  been  very  ill-advised,  to  give  out  these  doctrines^ 
and  that  it  was  a  sort  of  trick  ;  because,  though  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion  to  treat  hypothetically  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  he  nevertheless, 
in  relating  the    arguments,  spoke   and  discoursed    in  the  way  of 
assertion  and  conclusion  ;  and  that  he  had  also  contravened  the  order 
given  to  him  in  1616  by  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  by  direction  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index.     I  replied  in  defence,  all  that  I  remembered  to 
have  heard  him  express  on  this  and  other  occasions ;  but  since  the 
affair  is   a  delicate   and  troublesome  one,  and  his  holiness  has  an 
impression  that  the  doctrine  of  Signer  Galileo  is  bad,  that  he  still 
believes  it,  something  will  be  done.     And  even  if  they  should  be  con- 
tented with  his  answers,  they  will  not  wish  to  appear  to  have  made  a 
blunder,  afti^r  so  public  a  step  as  making  him  come  to  Rome.'''     I  have 
recommended  him  efficaciously  to  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rino ;  the  more  willingly  since    I  thought    his  holiness  had  shown 
himself  less  exasperated  than  usual.     His  eminence  replied,  that  he 
wished  him  well,  and  esteemed  him  a  remarkable  man ;  but  that  the 
matter  was  very  delicate,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  introduction  of  some 
fantastic  dogma  into  the  world,  and  particularly  at  Florence,  where 
I  knew  that  the  minds  of  men  were  very  subtle  and  curious  ;  especially 
that  he  had  given  much  more  forcibly  {molto  piu  validamente)  the  argu- 
ments that  made  for  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion,  than  those  which 
could  be  adduced  for  the  opposite  opinion.    1  said  that,  perhaps,  the 
nature  of  this  matter  led  him  to  this,  and  that  he  was  not  to  blame ; 
but  he  answered,  that  I  knew  well  that  he  seldom  put  to  paper,  and 
could  express  exquisitely,  and  persuade  wonderfully,  of  whatever  he 
pleased." 

The  fantastical  dogma  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
was,  it  appears,  deemed  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  doctrines  of  poli- 

*  Thia  is  a  good  account  of  the  common  coune  of  policy—to  commit  injuatica  for 
fear  of  appearing  to  havo  comndtted  a  loiatake. 


Ileal  ecoseiny  at  the  i^reMnt  day.  The  criminality  of  Galileo  in 
having  made  the  reasonable  opinion  appear  stronger  than  the  absurd 
One,  seems  to  have  been  heightened  in  the  judgment  of  the  cardinal, 
by  the  power  which  his  eminence  attributed  to  him  of  being  able,  if 
he  chose,  to  have  turned  the  tables  against  the  truth. 

The  next  interview  of  Niccolini  with  the  Pope  is  characteristic  of 
the  philosophy  and  politics  of  priestly  authorities.  The  date  of  the 
latter  is  the  ISth  of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  conversation  had 
taken  place.  After  giving  thanks  to  the  Pope  for  his  kindness  in 
allowing  Galileo  to  remain  in  the  house  of  the  embassy,  Niccolini 
added  a  hope  that  his  holiness  would  redouble  the  obligation  to 
his  highness,  by  dispensing  with  the  appearance  of  Galileo  at  the 
Holy  Office.     He  adds — 

^'  But  I  received  for  answer,  that  it  f could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
I  rejoined,  that  his  great  age,  his  bad  health,  and  his  readiness  in 
eubmitting  to  any  censure,  might  render  him  deserving  of  every  favour. 
But  he  told  me  to  believe  in  a  word,  that  less  could  not  be  done,  and 
that  he  prayed  God  to  pardon  him  (Galileo)  for  entering  upon  these 
matters,  returning  to  his  assertion,  that  it  concerned  new  doctrines  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  always  best  to  go  in  the  common 
track,  (^andar  con  la  comune^  and  that  God  help  the  Ciampoli, 
also  witli  these  new  opinions,  since  he  also  affected  them,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  new  philosophy ;  that  Signor  Galileo  had  been  his  friend, 
and  they  had  talked  together  and  eaten  together  often  and  familiarly, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  to  do  him  any  disfavour,  but  that  the  interest 
of  the  faith  and  religion  was  concerned.  I  thought  fit  to  add,  that 
he  would  easily,  if  he  were  heard,  give  every  satisfaction,  with  that 
reverence  that  is  due  to  the  Holy  Office.  He  answered,  that  he  should 
be  in  good  time  examined ;  but  that  there  is  one  argument  to  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  give  an  answer,  which  is  this,  that  God 
Is  omnipotent,  and  can  do  any  thing ;.  and  if  he  is  omnipotent,  why 
should  we  wish  to  impose  a  necessity  on  him.*  I  said  1  was  not  com- 
petent to  speak  of  these  matters,  but  I  thought  1  had  heard  Signor 
Galileo  say  in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  opinion  of  the 
earth  to  be  true ;  but  that  since  God  was  able  to  make  it  in  a  thousand 
ways,  so  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  make 
it  in  this.  But  growing  warm,  he  answered  me,  tliat  we  ought  not  to 
impose  a  necessity  on  the  blessed  God.  And  I,  seeing  him  become  hot, 
{entrare  in  escandeacenza^  did  not  set  myself  to  dispute  with  him 
on  matters  I  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  thus  excite  his  animosity  to 
the  prejudice  of  Signor  Galileo ;  but  observed  that,  in  fine,  he  was 
here  to  obey,  cancel,  retract,  in  any  way  serviceable  to  religion  ;  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  science,  and  wished  to  speak  no  heresy,  and 
making  him  merry  at  the  suspicion  that  I  also  might  offend  the  Holy 
Office,  we  passed  to  other  business." 

Niccolini  certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  no  danger  of  the  Inqni* 
eition;  his  disposition  was  of  the  most  orthodox  kind.  His  trouble 
with  Galileo  was  nearly  as  much  as  with  the  Pope ;  for  the  philnso* 

*  Tk*  ^ofgedMM  of  tbtt  Pop«  ia  this  aonsaisical  arnimeat  seems  to  btv«  unused 
Kiccotini,  who  throughout  shows  himsslf  a  liSMi  of  goea  seoto  and  aidftss. 
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pker  WM  almost  as  obstinate  in  the  riglit  as  the  priest  In  fl&e  Wrong. 
When  the  time  for  the  examination  drew  near^  Niceolin!  writes  of  Galileo ' 
(April  9),  **  He  pretends  to  defend  his  doctrine  extremely  well ;  but 
I  have  exhorted  him^  in  order  to  finish  the  matter  more  qaiekly,  not ' 
to  try  to  support  it,  but  to  submit  to  whatever  he  may  see  they  can 
desire  in  this  particular  of  the  mobility  of  the  earth.  He  is  ex- 
tremely afflicted  at  it,  and  he  is  so  worn  away,  that  I  doubt  greatly  of 
bis  life."  Galileo  seems  to  have  been  much  liked  by  his  countrynjen. 
"  I  have  procured,"  said  Niccolini,  **  that  he  may  keep  a  servant  with 
him,  and  have  other  conveniences,  nor  will  he  want  for  all  of  us  tp 
console  him  and  aid  him,  and  indeed  he  deserves  every  good,  and  all 
this  household,  who  love  him  extremely,  are  indescribably  troubled 
for  him." 

On  the  I6th  April,  Niccolini  writes,  that  on  the  Tuesday  previ- 
ously Galileo  surrendered  himself  to  the  Father  Commissary  of  the 
Holy  Office,  who  received  biro  with  demonstrations  of  kindness,  and  as- 
signed to  him  no  close  room  or  dungeon,  bat  the  lodgings  which  belonged 
to  the  fiscal  of  the  Tribunal,  so  that  he  lived  among  the  ministers, 
and  in  open  rooms,  with  freedom  to  go  into  the  court  of  the  building. 
His  own  servant  was  allowed  to  attend  him,  and  sleep  there — to  go  in 
and  out  when  he  pleased ;  and  the  servants  of  the  ambassador  carried 
him  his  meals  from  the  house  of  the  embassy.  On  the  30th  April,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  commissary  and  Cardinal  Barberino,  he  was  sent 
hack  to  the  house  of  the  embassy,  where  he  remained  as  before,  till  the 
end  of  June.  On  the  26th  June^  Niccolini  writes, "  That  on  the 
Taesday  previously,  he  went  in  pursuance  of  a  summons  to  the  Holy 
Office,  and  the  next  day  was  conducted  before  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
of  the  congregation,  where  his  sentence  was  read  to  him,  and  he  was 
made  also  to  abjure  his  opinion." 

"  The  sentence,'*  he  says,  "  contains  the  prohibition  of  his  book, 
and  also  his  own  condemnation  to  the  prison  of  the  Holy  Office,  during 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  holiness,  because  it  is  pretended  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  precept  directed  to  him  sixteen  years  since  on  this 
n)atter,*^-which  condemnation  was  immediately  changed  by  his  beati- 
tade  into  a  relegation  or  confinement  in  the  garden  of  the  Trinity  de 
Monti,*  where  I  conducted  him  on  Friday  evening,  and  where  he  now 
is  to  await  his  holiness 's  clemency.  And  because  he  wishes  to  go 
home  for  various  affairs,  I  have  set  myself  to  negotiate,  (since  Car- 
dinal Barberini  and  his  holiness  do  not  think  fit  to  favour  him  by 
a  freeabsolution,)  that  they  may  content  themselves  by  putting 
him  in  confinement  at  Sienna,  in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  or 
in  some  convent  of  that  city,  in  order  that  when  the  suspicion  of 
the  contagion  is  passed,  he  may  at  once  descend  to  Florence,  for 
Ms  own  affairs,  where  he  may  be  assigned  for  prison,  his  own  villa." 
On  the  3d  July,  Niccolini  writes  that  the  Pope  had  consented  that  he 
should  repair  to  Sienna,  to  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  Piccolomini, 
and  Galileo  accordingly  set  out  "  in  very  good  health,"  says  the  am- 
bassador, "  and  from  Viterbo  he  writes  me  that  he  had  journeyed 
four  miles  on  foot  in  very  cool  weather.'*     At  Sienna  he  was  treated  as 

*  A  palace  of  the  Medici  near  Rome. 
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he  expressed  it,  in  a  letter  to  Bali  Cioli,  of  2dd  July,  with  inexpressible 
excess  of  politeness,  by  the  most  illustrious  archbishop,  *^  and  there 
he  was  detained  till  the  beginning  of  December ;  partly  on  account 
of  the  Pope's  illness,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  apply  to  him, 
partly  on  account  of  some  writings  put  forward  by  others  in  defence 
of  Galileo's  opinions.  On  the  3d  December,  however,  Niccolini  writes, 
that  he  may  go  to  dwell  in  his  villa,  near  Florence,  but  without  holding 
assemblies,  or  giving  entertainments,  until  his  eutire  pardon  shall 
be  formally  obtained. — So  ended  the  affair. 

Galileo,  though  undoubtedly  put  to  great  inconvenience,  (espe- 
cially considering  his  age,)  and  subjected  to  much  anxiety  of  mind, 
was  never  in  a  dungeon,  and  only  about  a  fortnight  in  a  prison,  (in 
our  sense  of  the  word,)  and  then  in  good  apartments,  with  his  usual 
attendance  and  conveniences.  His  persecution  too,  was  not  simply 
on  account  of  the  doctrine  ho  taught,  but  on  account  of  his  viola- 
tion of  a  prohibition  directed  to  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, and  of  a  trick  practised  on  the  licensers,  or,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  on  the  Pope.  Throughout  the  whole  affair  too,  though  the 
absurdity  of  the  principle  of  it  is  the  most  striking,  the  general  kind- 
ness towards  him  as  a  man  of  scientific  reputation,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  persecuted  him  for  his  science,  is  also  conspicuous.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  ministers,  who  strained  every  nerve 
to  stay  the  proceedings,  were,  it  is  to  be  remembered.  Catholics,  and 
nothing  seems  to  have  caused  the  perseverance  in  the  proceedings  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours,  but  the  extreme  obstinacy  of  the  Pope, 
Urban  VIII.  who,  like  our  Henry  VHI.  was  made  the  more  of  a  tyrant 
by  fancying  himself  a  logician. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  too,  as  in  all  these  cases,  that,  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  happens  to  be  true,  those  who  prose- 
cuted the  teacher  of  it  did  not  believe  it,  or  at  least  did  not  confess 
that  they  believed  it.  They  called  it  a  "  fantastical  dogma,"  "  the  new 
philosophy,"  and  so  forth.  They  were  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  de- 
structive of  religion,  so  that  the  persecution  of  it  differed  not  in  that 
respect  from  any  other  persecution  of  an  opinion — before  it  is  generally 
received — ^that  is,  before  it  ceases  to  be  persecuted. 

We  do  not  wish,  we  repeat,  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  putting  a  man 
of  science,  or  any  man,  to  inconvenience  on  account  of  a  scientific 
doctrine,  or  any  doctine,  which  he  takes  no  other  means  of  enforcing 
but  by  the  quiet  means  of  persuasion — but  rather  to  show  that  it 
in  no  way  exceeds  in  enormity  the  conduct  of  many  who  have  con- 
demned it,  and  that  if  we  compare  it  with  the  persecutions  in  our  own 
Star-Chamber  in  the  same  age,  it  only  differs  from  them  in  the  gentle- 
ness of  manner  in  which  the  injustice  was  perpetrated. 


i 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 
FROM  Griffith's  translation  of  cuvier's  animal  kingdom. 

f  Wb  continue  in  this  Number  the  Extracts  commenced  in  the  last,  as 

preliminary  to  a  general  paper  on  the  work.] 

The  Fox. — The  common  fox  is  one  of  those  animals  whose  habitat  is 
most  widely  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
middle  and  nothern  regions  of  the  old,  and  of  the  new  world.  The  faculty 
of  rapid  multiplication  and  diversified  extension^  which  it  possesses  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  above  the  other  carnivorous  tribes^  must  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  to  its  instinctive  choice  of  such  places  of  concealment  as  are 
accessible  to  none  of  its  enemies  except  man. 

The  fox  is  not  a  little  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  quarters.    When  he 
purposes  to  establish  himself  in  a  neighbourhood,  he  visits  every  part  of  it, 
fathoms  the  extent  of  every  excavation,  and  carefully  examines  every  spot 
that  promises  a  convenient  jjlace  of  refuge  in  the  hour  of  danger.    As  soon 
as  he  appropriates  an  habitation  suitable  to  his  wants,  he  instanUy  commences 
to  scour  the  country,  reconnoitres  every  post  around,  ascertains  the  resources 
placed  within  his  power,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  dangers  with 
which  he  may  be  threatened.    Constantly  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
extreme  and  cautious  prudence,  and  never  leaving  any  thing  to  the  result  of 
chance,  he  lays  himself  down  with  tranquillity  to  taste  the  pleasures  of 
rex)ose.    A  repose  thus  guarded  and  secured  is  the  only  one  that"  his  natural 
timidity  will  permit  him  to  enjoy.    The  excessive  suspicion  of  his  character 
renders  every  new  object  a  source  of  distrust  and  inquietude.    He  is  uneasy 
until  he  has  discovered  what  it  is,  and  approaches  for  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vation with  slow  and  hesitating  steps,  and  by  indirect  and  circuitous  paths. 
Accordingly  whenever  he  is  agitated  by  a  permanent  source  of  fear,  he 
betakes  himself  to  flight,  and  proceeds  to  seek  in  some  other  retreat  that 
security  which  he  can  no  longer  enioy  in  his  present  abode.    He  passes  the 
live-long  day  at  the  bottom  of  his  hiding  place,  and  sallies  forth  in  search 
of  prey,  only  during  the  obscurity  of  twilight  and  the  darkness  of  night. 
Guided  with  equal  certainty  by  the  sense  of  smelling  as  of  sight,  he  ghdes 
along  the  trenches  of  the  field  to  surprise  the  partridge  on  her  nest,  or  the 
hare  within  her  form.    Sometimes  ne  will  lie  in  ambush  near  the  burrows 
of  rabbits,  into  which  he  even  occasionally  penetrates,  and  sometimes  with 
the  cry  of  a  dog,  he  gives  chase  to  those  animals  in  the  open  plain.    When 
game  of  this  description  fails,  he  will  subsist  on  field-mice,  on  frogs,  on 
snails,  and  on  grassnoppers.    In  cultivated  and  well-inhabited  countries,  the 
fox  finds  new  resources.    He  approaches  the  habitations  to  collect  the  refuse 
of  provisions  thrown  out  of  kitchens,  &c.    He  penetrates  into  poultry-yards, 
where  he  makes  terrible  devastation;   and  in  autumn  he  will  enter  the 
vineyards,  and  feed  upon  the  grapes,  which  fatten  him,  and  diminish  in 
some  decree  the  disagreeable  odour  of  his  flesh.    But  he  does  not  limit  him- 
self to  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  moment* 
Instinct  leads  him,  where  there  is  abundance  of  prey,  to  lay  up  provision 
for  the  future.    When  he  invades  a  poultry-yard,  he  kills  all  he  can,  and 
carries  away  successively  every  piece,  wnich  he  conceals  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  retake  them  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 

This  diaracter  of  extreme  prudence  in  the  fox  is  a  main  cause  of  his 
preservation.  It  renders  him  extremely  difficult  to  be  destroyed  or  taken. 
As  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  little  experience,  he  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
snares  which  are  laid  for  him,  and  from  the  moment  in  which  he  recognises 
them,  nothing,  not  even  the  severest  pangs  of  hunger,  can  induce  him  to 
approach  them.  Le  Roi,  in  his  letters  upon  animus,  informs  us  that  he 
bas  known  a  fox  to  remain  fifteen  days  in  his  subterraneous  hole>  that  be 
night  not  fill  into  the  snares  with  Yfbxob  be  had  been  enyironed. 


This  timid  pmdence^  howeverj  oompletehr  disftjipears  in  the  female  fox 
when  she  has  young  ones  to  nurse  and  to  oefeod*  The  maternal  instinct 
which  in  all  species^  the  human  not  excepted^  is  prohahly  the  strongest  of 
all  feelings,  effltees  in  the  instance  before  us  the  speeifie  character  of  the 
animid.  There  is  no  sentiment  so  completely  disinterested  as  this,  none  in 
which  the  sacrifice  of  self  is  so  instantaneoiis  and  so  complete.  The  mother 
will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  endure  the  utmost  privation^  to  brave  the 
most  appalling  danger^  nay,  to  encounter  the  certainty  of  death  for  the 
preservation  of  her  infant  ofispring.  She  that  but  a  little  before  was  all 
gentleness,  shrinking  timiditv,  and  fastidious  delicacy,  who  could  not  bear 
^^  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  face  too  roughly,"  becomes  on  the  sudden 
bold,  fierce,  and  resolute,  unshaken  by  all  that  is  trying,  and  unrevolted 
by  all  that  is  disgusting.  The  female  fox  watches  incessantly  over  her  youngs 
provides  for  all  tneir  wants  with  unwearied  assiduitv,  and  exhibits  an  auda- 
city very  foreign  to  her  general  disposition  against  tneir  most  formidable  ad- 
versaries. 

If  we  might  presume  to  conjecture  at  the  nroximate  cause  of  this  maternal 
instinct,  we  should  be  inclined  to  trace  it,  like  many  other  powerful  senti- 
ments, in  animal  nature,  to  some  sensation  of  physical  pleasure,  by  which 
its  exercise  is  accompanied.  Even  in  man,  those  feelings  which  assume,  for 
a  time,  the  completest  domination  over  his  constitution,  nave  sensual  pleasure 
as  their  origin  and  object,  however  remote  their  apparent  distance  from  such 
a  source  may  be,  however  they  may  be  glossed  over  by  high-sounding  names^ 
or  to  whatever  degree  of  refinement  they  may  be  spun  by  those  mighty 
casuists,  vanity  and  self-love.  All  our  feelings  and  ideas,  however  refined 
and  abstracted,  are  resolvable  in  their  last  analysis  into  physical  sensation, 
and  the  closer  their  connexion  is  with  this  primal  source,  the  more  impetuous 
and  commanding  is  their  influence.  If  this  be  the  case  with  man,  it  is 
much  more  strikingly  so  with  the  brute  creation. 

About  the  month  of  February,  the  foxes  are  in  heat.  They  are  then  heard 
to  utter  very  sharp  yelpings,  which  commence  like  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
end  in  a  sound  resembling  the  cry  of  a  peacock.  Gestation  continues  for 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  days.  WTien  the  female  is  ready  for  parturition, 
she  prepares  a  bed  for  her  young  with  leaves  and  hay.  The  cubs  are  gene- 
rally from  five  to  eight  in  number,  and  bom  like  dogs,  covered  with  hair^ 
and  having  the  eyes  shut. 

As  the  vicinity  of  the  fox  is  productive  of  nothing  but  inconvenience 
to  man,  and  as  its  intelligence  augments  it  resources  against  danger,  the 
fox-chase  has  always  afforded  a  subject  of  occupation  and  amusement  to 
great  landed  proprietors.  Many  crowned  heads,  both  in  our  own  and 
%)reign  countries,  have  been  passionately  devoted  to  this  sport.  Among 
others,  Louis  VIII.  of  France  -gave  to  this  species  of  hunting  the  preference 
over  all  others,  and  even  brought  to  perfection  the  employing  the  hound 
instead  of  the  terrier,  which  last,  previously  to  this  time,  had  been  constantly 
used  for  this  purpose.  This  piece  of  information  we  derive  from  Robert  de 
Salnove,  lieutenant  of  the  chase  to  that  royal  lump  of  imbecilitv. 

At  about  three  or  four  months  old,  the  young  foxes  ouit  tneir  burrow. 
They  abandon  their  parents  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  at  two  years  of 
age  their  growth  is  completed. 

The  Lion. — The  period  of  gestaiion  of  the  lioness  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eight  days,  and  the  young,  when  first  bom,  are  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  adult  sise.  They  arrive  at  maturity  in  about  five  years, 
and  are  then  nearly  eight  feet  in  the  length  of  the  body,  with  a  tail  of 
about  four  feet.  If  we  judge  from  the  length  of  their  nonage,  and  from 
their  size  and  general  constitution,  as  observed  by  Bufibn,  it  should  seem 
probable,  that  tiie  average  life  of  this  animal  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
years ;  though  it  has  been  said,  that  some  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  coiif 
inem^t  for  nearly  three  times  this  period.  The  mane  ^)Bear8  to  inereae* 
9»  the  lion  iif9aM^  iu  Hlh  9aid  nut  to  dopend  fat  its  f^ww  on  thai  of  A# 
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flrinaL  TIm  ft«ui)«  Is  wf thoul  It  ftltogfttlia%  The  lion  laps  in  drinkingi 
Imt  tarns  dw  lonme  downwards^  conttarvwise  le  <^e  dog.  •••-...^ 
Wben  young,  &e  Hon  has  no  tntce  of  tne  mane  or  of  the  tuft  at  the  end 
of  Ihe  tau.  TiieBe  a{>pear  at  about  throe  yean  old.  The  hair  of  their  body 
k  tlMD  partially  eorkd  and  tufted,  and  not  smooth  as  in  the  adult  state  of 
^e  animaL  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  when  young,  they  have  a  dark  dorsal 
line,  together  with  several  transverse  parallel  dark  stripes  and  faint  spots, 
which  give  them  the  appearance,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  of  being  young 
tigers.  They  iare  bom  with  the  eyes  open,  but  the  extemsl  ear  is  semi- 
pendant,  and  does  not  become  erect  for  two  months.  The  talons  also  do  not 
attain  their  retractile  power  till  the  animal  is  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
At  about  a  year  old  the  canine  teeth  appear,  a  period  very  frequently  fatal 
to  the  young,  at  least  to  those  born  in  confinement. 

The  characters  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger  have  been  of  late  considered  as 
perfectly  similar.  This  assertion,  contradicted  by  the  ancients  and  early 
moderns,  has  wholly  arisen  from  some  remarks  made  by  travellers  to  the 
Cape.  No  doubt,  where  similar  appetites,  similar  propensities,  similar 
means,  and  similar  circumstances  occur,  a  great  similarity  of  character  must 
be  found.  Although  individuals  are  observed  to  be  more  undaunted  and 
ferocious,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  distance  at  which  they  may  he  found 
from  the  habitations  of  mankind^  more  especially  the  civilized  races,  yet  the 
lion,  we  should  submit,  when  compared  with  the  tiger,  is  a  noble  animal ; 
he  possesses  more  confidence,  and  more  real  courage ;  he  likewise  differs  in 
his  permanent  attachment  to  his  mate,  and  protection  of  his  young ;  while 
the  tiger  shows  no  partiality  beyond  the  period  of  heat  in  the  female,  and 
is  himself  frequently  the  first  and  greatest  enemy  to  his  own  offspring.  The 
former  of  these  traits  of  character  is  substantiated  by  a  great  variety  of 
authors  and  testimonies,  and  denied  only  by  the  assertion  of  the  colonists 
of  the  Cape,  who  report  that  the  lion,  when  he  fancies  himself  unperoeived, 
wiU  flee  from  'the  hunters ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  lion  is 
generally  pursued  by  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  bears  the  glare  of  an 
African  sun,  reflected  irom  a  sandy  soil,  with  great  inconvenience.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  unjust  to  tax  this  animal  with  cowardice,  because  he  wishes  to 
avoid  a  contest,  at  a  period  when  his  sight  is  much  deteriorated,  as  it  would 
be  to  rate  the  hunter  for  his  timidity,  because  he  will  not  chase  the  lion  in 
the  dark. 

Major  Sndth  has  met  with  eleven  instances,  of  different  lions,  which  have 
protected  and  fostered  dogs,  and  but  a  single  one  of  the  tiger  exhibiting 
a  similar  kindness  of  disposition. 

In  a  state  of  confinement,  they  have  frequently  shown  unequivocal  marks 
of  gratitude  and  affection  toward  their  feeder  and  keeper ;  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  of  which  he  was  personally  witness,  of  a  lion,  to  whom 
a  man,  who  had  formerly  been  his  keeper,  was  exposed  for  destruction  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Rome,  and  who  was  not  only  instantly  recognised^  hut  de* 
fended  and  protected  by  the  grateful  beast.  Indeed,  those  animals  which 
are  exhibited  as  public  shows,  when  they  have  been  for  some  time  accustomed 
to  restraint,  wUf  in  general  not  only  become  obedient  to  their  feeder  and 
keeper,  but  even  show  a  considerable  degree  of  liking  toward  him,  though, 
in  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  the  man  to  exercise  caution  and  discretion, 
and  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  animal  when  feeding,  or  when  its  irritability 
is  at  all  excited. 

The  keeper  of  a  lion,  which  was  exhibited  about  the  country,  at  fairs,  a 
few  year^ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  head  into  the  mouth  of  die 
beast,  having  previously  put  on  a  worsted  cap,  to  defend  himself  from 
bdng  laoN-ated  by  the  animal's  tongue ;  and  Major  Smith  has  seen  a  young 
man  stand  upon  a  lioness,  drag  her  round  the  cage  by  the  tail,  open  her 
jaws,  and  thnist  his  head  between  her  teeth. 

^'  A  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  at  New  Ycxk,*'  says  the  major,  "  had  provided 
htead^  on  ^  f^roaiA  of  wintsr,  wi4i  a  rar  eap.    The  novelty  of  this 
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cofitume  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lion^  which^  making  a  sadden  grapple^ 
tore  .the  cap  of  his  headj  a&  he  passed  the  cage;  hut  perceiving  mat  the 
keeper  was  the  person  whose  head  he  had  thus  uncovered^  he  immediately 
laia  down.  The  same  animal  once^  hearing  some  noise  under  its  ca^e> 
passed  its  paw  through  the  bar^  and  actually  hauled  up  the  keeper^  wao 
was  cleaning  beneath ;  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  he  had  thus  ill-used  his 
master^  he  instantly  laid  down  upon  his  back^  in  an  attitude  of  complete 
submission." 

The  lion>  while  feedings  will  exhibit  a  more  disinterested  courage  than 
most  of  the  carnivora.  When  the  prey  is  thrown  to  him  at  one  comer  of 
the  cage,  and  the  keeper  holds  up  a  stick  at  the  bars  of  the  opposite  side, 
the  animal  will  instantly  quit  his  food  to  attack  the  disturber  of  his  meal ; 
but  if  the  same  thing  be  done  to  the  tiger,  he  will  lie  close  upon  his  food, 
snort,  give  shrill  barkings,  and,  at  most,  just  rise  to  fly  at  the  stick,  and 
then  drop  upon  his  meat  again. 

Unlike  some  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  which  appear  to  derive  a  Ra- 
tification from  the  destruction  of  animal  life  beyond  the  mere  administering 
to  (he  cravings  of  appetite,  the  lion,  when  once  satiated,  ceases  to  be  an 


vidual  experienced  when  the  observations  were  made  upon  it«  There  are, 
certainly,  many  instances  of  a  traveller  having  met  with  a  lion  in  the  forest 

during  day, 

*'  Who  glared  upon  him,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  him ; " 

but  when  urged  by  want,  this  tremendous  animal  is  as  fearless  as  he  is 
power^ ;  though  in  a  state  of  confinement,  or  when  not  exposed  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger,  he  generally  exhibits  tokens  of  a  more  tender  feeling 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  ue  tiger,  and  most  of  the  fdinse. 

The  effect  of  the  voice  of  the  lion,  to  be  properly  felt,  must  be  heard. 
During  sexual  excitement,  its  noise  is  perfectly  appalling,  and  produces  on 
the  mind  of  the  bystander,  however  secure  he  may  feel  himself,  that  awful 
admiration  commonly  experienced  by  us  on  witnessing  SLUy  of  the  grand  and 
tremendous  operations  of  nature.  When  in  the  act  of  seizing  his  prey  in  a 
natural  state,  the  deep  thundering  tone  of  the  roar  is  heightened  into  a  horrid 
scream,  which  accompanies  the  fatal  leap  on  the  unhappy  victim.  This 
power  of  voice  is  said  to  be  useful  to  the  animal  in  huntmg,  as  the  weaker 
sort,  appjdled  by  it,  flee  from  their  hiding-places,  in  which  alone  they  might 
find  security,  as  the  lion  does  not  hunt  by  scent,  and  seek  for  it  in  inefiectual 
flight,  which  generally  exposes  them  to  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  and 
consequently,  to  certain  death. 

The  lion  is  capable  of  carrying  off,  with  ease,  a  horse,  a  heifer,  or  a 
buffalo.  The  mode  of  its  attack  is  generally  by  surprise,  approaching  slowly 
and  silently,  till  within  a  leap  of  the  predestined  animal,  on  which  it  then 
springs,  or  throws  itself  with  a  force,  Tmich  is  thought,  in  general,  to  deprive 
its  victim  of  life  before  the  teeth  are  employed.  It  is  said,  this  blow  will 
^vide  the  spine  of  a  horse,  and  that  the  power  of  its  teeth  and  jaws  wiU 
break  the  largest  bones. 

The  Puma. — ^An  incident  occurred  a  few  years  back,  not  far  from  New 
York,  which  seems  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  Molina  and  D'Azara,  that 
the  puma  will  not  attack  a  man ;  and  while  it  shows  the  ferocity  of  the 
animid,  evinces  that  its  power  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  jaguar. 
Two  hunters  went  out  in  quest  of  game  on  the  Katskill  Mountains,  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  on  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  each  armed 
with  a  gun,  and  accompanied  by  his  dog.  It  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  they  shioiUd  go  in  contrary  directions  round  the  base  of  a  hill,  which 
formed  one  of  the  poiuts  in  these  mountains;  and  that>  if  either  diischarged 
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his  piece^  the  other  should  cross  the  hill  as  expeditiously  as  possible^  to  join 
his  .companion  in  pursuit  of  the  game  shot  at.    Shortly  after  separating, 
one  heard  the  other  fire,  and,  agreeably  to  their  compact,  hastened  to  his 
comrade.    After  searching  for  him  for  some  time  without  efiect,  he  found 
his  dog  dead  and  dreadfuUy  torn.    Apprised  by  this  discovery  that  the  animal 
shot  at  was  large  and  ferocious,  he  became  anxious  for  the  fate  of  his  friend, 
and  assiduously  continued  the  search  for  him ;  when  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
directed,  by  the  deep  growl  of  a  puma,  to  the  large  brancn  of  a  tree,  where 
he  saw  the  animal  couching  on  the  body  of  the  man,  and  directing  his  eyes 
toward  him,  apparently  hesitating  whether  to  descend  and  make  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  suryivor,  or  to  relinquish  its  prey  and  take  to  flight.    Con- 
scious that  much  depended  on  celerity,  the  hunter  discharged  his  piece,  and 
wounded  the  animal  mortally,  when  it  and  the  body  of  the  man  fell  together 
from  the  tree.    The  surviving  dog  then  flew  at  the  prostrate  beast,  but  a 
single  blow  from  its  paw  laid  the  dog  dead  by  its  side.    In  this  state  of 
tilings,  finding  that  his  comrade  was  dead,  and  that  there  was  still  danger 
in  approachiug  the  wounded  animal,  the  man  prudently  retired,  and  with 
all  haste  brought  several  persons  to  the  spot,  where  the  unfortunate  hunter, 
the  couguar,  and  both  the  dogs,  were  all  lying  dead  together.  ---•--. 
Major  Smith  witnessed  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  abstracted  ferocity 
of  this  animal,  when  engaged  with  its  food.    A  puma,  which  had  been 
taken  and  was  confined,  was  ordered  to  be  shot,  which  was  done  immediately 
after  the  animal  had  received  its  food :  the  first  ball  went  through  his  body, 
[  and  the  only  notice  he  took  of  it  was  by  a  shrill  growl,  doubling  his  efibrts 

to  devour  ms  food,  which  he  actually  continued  to  swallow  with  quantities 
of  his  own  blood  till  he  fell. 

The  Jaguar. — The  Jaguars  are  solitary  animals,  or  are  met  with  only  in 
pairs :  they  inhabit  thick  forests,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
rivers ;  and  if  they  be  driven  by  tneir  wants  to  seek  for  sustenance  in  ^e 
cultivated  country,  they  generally  do  so  by  night.  It  is  said  they  will  stand 
in  the  water,  out  of  the  stream,  and  drop  their  saliva,  which  floating  on  the 
surface,  draws  the  fish  after  it  within  their  reach,  when  they  seize  them  with 
r*  thepaw,  and  throw  them  on  shore  for  food. 

Tney  will  attack  cows,  and  even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but  horses  seem 
to  be  tneir  favourite  prey.    They  destroy  the  larger  animals  by  leaping  on 
I  their  back ;  and  placmg  one  paw  on  the  head,  and  another  on  the  muzzle, 

they  contrive  to  break  Uie  neck  of  their  victim  in  a  moment.    Having  thus 
I  deprived  it  of  life,  they  will  drag  the  carcass,  by  means  of  their  teeth,  a  very 

considerable  distance,  to  their  retreat,  from  which  their  great  strength  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  estimated. 

The  jaguar  is  hunted  with  a  number  of  dogs,  which,  although  they  have 
no  chance  of  destroying  it  themselves,  drive  the  animal  into  a  tree,  provided 
it  can  find  one  a  little  inclining,  or  else  into  some  hole.  In  the  first  case,  the 
himters  kill  it  with  fire-arms  or  lances ;  and  in  the  second,  some  of  the  na« 
tives  are  occasionally  found  hardy  enough  to  approach  it  with  the  left  arm 
covered  with  a  sheepskin,  and  to  spear  it  with  the  other ;  a  temerity  which  is 
i  frequently  followed  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  hunter. 

-   The  travdler  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  this  formidable  beast, 

especially  if  it  be  after  sunset,  has  but  little  time  for  consideration.    Should 

it  be  urged  to  attack  by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  it  is  not  any  noise,  or  a 

•  firebrand,  that  will  save  him.    Scarcely  any  thing  but  the  celerity  of  a  mus-  ^ 

ket-ball  will  anticipate  its  murderous  purpose.    The  aim  must  be  quick  and ' 

steady ;  and  life  or  death  depends  on  uie  result. 

Many  parts  of  South  America  which  were  once  grievously  pestered  with 

jajiuars,  are  now  almost  freed  from  them,  or  are  only  occasionally  troubled 

with  their  destructive  incursions. 

D*Azara  was  once  informed,  that  a  jaguar  had  attacked  a  horse  near  the 

'  place  where  he  was.    He  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  horse  was  killed^ 
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Sid  psrt  of  Us  brMst  (ktnno^  ;  ^aAtliatibeiaguiurilutmg  probably  beat 
sturbed^  had  fled«  H0  then  caused  the  bodv  of  the  horse  to  be  drawn 
within  musket-shot  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  intended  to  pan  the  night,  antici-' 
pating  that  the  jaguar  would  return  in  the  course  of  it  to  its  victim :  but 
while  he  was  gone  to  prepare  for  his  adventure,  the  animal  returned  from  the 
opposite  side  of  a  large  and  deep  river,  and  having  seized  the  horse  with  its 
teeth,  drew  it  for  about  sixty  paces  to  the  water*  swam  across  with  its  prey, 
and  then  drew  it  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  in  sight  the  whole  time  of  the 
person  who  was  left  by  D'Azara  concealed,  to  observe  what  might  happen 
before  his  return. 

The  husbandmen  frequently  fasten  two  horses  together  while  grazing :  and 
it  is  confidently  stated  tnat  the  jaguar  will  sometimes  kill  one,  and  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  the  survivor,  draw  them  both  into  the  wood.  This  is  a 
performance  MoUna  also  attributes  to  the  puma.  It  may  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  the  extreme  terror  of  the  surviving  horse  paralyzes  its  efibrts. 

Generally  speaking,  particularly  during  day,  the  jaguar  will  not  attack  a 
man ;  but  if  it  be  pressed  by  hung^,  or  have  previously  tasted  human  flesh, 
its  appetite  will  overcome  its  fears ;  and  during  the  residence  of  D'Azara  in 
Paraguay,  no  less  than  six  men  were  destroyed  by  this  formidable  beast, 
two  of  whom  were  at  the  time  before  a  large  flre. 

Opossums.— A  French  . gentleman,  who  accompanied  La  Fayette  to 
America,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  became  chief  of 
a  savage  tribe,  has  often  assured  M.  GeoSroy,  that  he  brought  up  a  number 
of  opossums,  and  always  observed  that  the  young  were  born  on  the  teats 
within  the  pouch. 

Such  a  number  of  testimonies  had  a  considerable  effect  in  Europe.  Na- 
turalists procured  pouched  animals ;  they  had  never  conceived,  or  thought  of 
admitting,  but  one  hypothesis :  being  convinced  that  anatomical  inspection 
was  unfavourable  to  this,  they  agreed  to  reject  the  facts,  and  deny  their 
possibility.  The  most  celebrated  naturalists  and  anatomists  of  the  period  to 
which  we  allude,  sought  and  did  not  find  the  direct  and  interior  road  f^om 
the  matrix  to  the  pouch.  The  marsupiata  were  then  considered  as  beings, 
whose  premature  birth  was  compensated  for  by  a  sort  of  incubation  in 
the  pouch.  "  It  would  be  desirable,"  says  Bufibn,  '^  to  observe  living 
Sarigues,  and  more  particularly  that  their  precocious  exclusion  from  the 
uterus  should  be  examined :"  by  such  observation  we  might  doubtless  obtain 
some  insight  into  the  method  of  preserving  the  lives  of  children  pre- 
maturely born !  The  gestation  of  these  beings  having  been  proportionally 
short,  the  period  of  their  lactation  would  be  lengthened.  "  So  small  are 
they,"  says  Blumenbach,  "  when  bom,  that  they  may  well  be  called  abor- 
tions." Thus  persevering  in  the  system  of  a  second,  but  premature  birth, 
naturalists  imagined  that  a  second  matrix  protected  the  development  of 
animals  bom  in  a  state  of  such  considerable  debility. 

While  this  theory  was  predominant,  some  observations  apjpeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  French  officer  of  artillery,  in  17fi6,  in  favour  of  the  nroscribed 
notions :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  travels  of  the  Marquis  of  Chastellux, 
and  we  shall  present  them  in  an  abridged  form  to  our  readers. 

Two  opossums  {Didelphis  Vtrginiana,)  male  and  female,  were  domes- 
ticated in  the  house  of  M.  D' Aboville,  in  178S;  these  animals  copulated,  and 
the  efiects  were  attentively  observed  by  that  gentleman :  in  about  ten  days, 
the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  tlic  pouch  grew  thicker,  a  phenomenon  which  after- 
wards grew  still  more  perceptible.  As  the  pouch  increased  in  size,  the  orifice 
widened.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  die  female  did  not  quit  her  retreat  except 
to  eat,  drink,  and  evacuate :  on  the  fourteenth  she  did  not' stir  from  it. 

M.  D'Aboville  then  determined  to  seize  and  examine  her:  the  pouch,  the 
aperture  of  which  had  widened  before,  was  now  nearly  closed;  a  slimy 
secretion  moistened  the  hairs  on  its  circumference.  On  the  fifteenth  day  a 
finger  was  intioduoed  into  the  poitol^  and  a  sound  body  about  the  liae  of  a 
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pea  was  plauly  fdt  at  the  bottom.  Thit  examinatioli  Watf  made  tdth  diil« 
culty>  on  aocount  of  tke  impatience  of  the  mother^  who  had  before  diis  beoi 
always  very  mild  and  tranquil.  On  the  seventeenth^  she  permitted  a  further 
examination^  and  M.  D'Aboville  discovered  two  bodies  about  the  sise  of  a  pea. 
There  was.  however^  a  great  number  of  these  young  ones,  On  the  twenty^ 
£fth  day^  they  moved  very  perceptibly^  yielding  to  the  touch :  on  the  fortieth^ 
the  pouch  was  sufficiently  open  for  tnem  to  be  plainly  distinguished ;  and  on 
the  sixtieth^  when  the  mother  la^  dowHi  they  were  seen  hanging  to  the  teats, 
tome  outside  the  pouchy  some  inside.  The  nipple  is  about  two-eighths  of  att 
inch  in  length  ;  but  it  soon  dries  up>  and  at  last  drops  off^  after  the  manner  of 
the  umbilical  cord. 

The  opossum  is  an  animal  by  no  means  eminent  for  intelligence.  It  digs 
a  burrow  or  den  near  thickets  not  too  far  removed  from  the  habitations  of 
men^  and  sleeps  there  the  live-long  day.  Seeing  but  badly  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horison^  it  is  in  the  ni^ht  that  it  proceeds  in  search  of  food>  and  of 
the  female  during  the  season  of  its  amours.  It  mounts  treesj  penetrates  into 
farm-yards^  attacks  the  small  birds  and  poultry^  sucks  their  bloody  derours 
their  eggs>  and  then  returns  to  conceal  itself  at  the  bottom  of  its  retreat.  It 
frequenUy  contents  itself  with  reptiles  and  insects^  and  fruits  occasionally 
form  a  portion  of  its  food.  Though  its  mode  of  life  is  very  analogous  to 
that  of  the  foxes  and  weasels^  it  is  considerably  less  sanguinary  and  cruel. 
The  opossums  are  also  much  worse  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  than 
these  animals.  They  run  badly^  and  though  their  mouth  is  extremely  large^ 
and  well  furnished  with  teeth^^  yet  it  is  deficient  in  strength,  and  they  are 
wanting  in  that  intelligence,  whicn  might  render  it  an  efficient  weapon  against 
their  enemies.  They  attempt  to  bite  the  stick  which  strikes  them,  but  not 
the  arm  which  guides  it;  very  different  in  this  respect  from  most  other 
mammalia,  which,  by  a  very  remarkable  act  of  intelligence,  distinguish  the 
person  from  the  instrument  which  he  uses,  and  invariably  attack  the  former. 
Their  chief  resource  of  defence,  seems  to  consist  in  the  disagreeable  odour 
which  they  exhale  when  they  find  thenoselves  in  danger*  M.  D'Azara, 
who  speaks  of  it  from  experience,  declares  it  to  be  really  msupportable. 

All  their  desires  seem  feeble,  even  that  of  re-production.'  We  have  already 
dted  the  interesting  observations  of  M.  D'Aboville  on  this  subject,  and  our 
opinion  that  it  involves  a  problem,  of  which  naturalists  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  solution. 

A  young  male  opossum  in  the  French  menagerie,  would  suffer  any  one  to 
touch  him  without  the  least  resistance,  and  continually  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  li^ht.  When  his  wish  was  opposed,  he  would  open  his  large  mouth,  and 
hold  It  in  that  gaping  position  without  doing  any  thing  more.  This  organ,  so 
powerful  a  weapon  with  most  of  the  carnassiers,  seends  in  the  opossum  to  be 
but  a  simple  instrument  of  mastication.    ....... 

The  sense  of  smelling  is  the  most  delicate  in  the  opossum,  and  from  which 
the  animal  derives  most  advantage.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  very  rough 
papills.  The  ears  have  the  faculty  of  closing.  They  bend  back,  from  front 
to  back,  by  means  of  three  longitudinal  folds,  and  then  are  finally  lowered  by 
certain  transverse  folds,  much  more  numerous  than  the  former,  and  which  cut 
them  at  right  angles.  The  motion  of  both  is  doubtless  determined  by  some 
peculiar  muscular  apparatus.  The  sense  of  touch  seems  to  reside  principally 
m  the  toes,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  delicate  skin,  and  fVimisned  under- 
SMth  with  very  delicate  tubercles,  the  forms  and  relations  of  which  are  too  com- 
plicated to  admit  of  description.  These  toes  are  ^ye  in  number  on  each  foot, 
Eovided  with  rather  feeble  daws,  the  thumb  of  the  hind  foot  excq)ted,  which 
s  none.  They  are  strangely  separated  from  each  other  in  walking.  The 
thumb  of  the  hind  foot  Is  opposable  to  the  other  toes ;  thus  forming  a  genuine 
hand^  from  which  these  animals  have  sometime^  been  called  pedimana. 
There  are  some  weak  mustaches  on  the  upper  lip,  above  the  eye,  and  on  the 
dieeks.  The  tail  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  <^  the  organs  of  motion. 
It  ia  piebdiaik  and  very  strongs  bat  capable  of  involtitioii  mly  on  the  under 
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side.  The  sound  of  the  opossiun's  voice  resembles  the  hissing  of  a  cat  in 
anffer.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  mean  neight  about 
eight  inches.  The  animal,  in  the  French  menagerie  above  alluded  to,  was 
fed  on  raw  meat,  and  bread  steeped  in  milk.  It  lapped  in  drinking.  Some- 
times it  would  catch  with  open  mouth  the  drops  of  water  which  fell  from  the 
top  of  its  cage^  and  it  seemed  to  take  no  small  pleasure  in  this  amusement. 

.---.-.---  Almost  all  travellers,  struck  with  the  singular  organization 
of  this  animal^  and  above  all,  with  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  it  brings  up 
its  young,  have  entered  into  some  details  respecting  its  character  and  struc- 
ture. None,  however,  have  been  more  exact  on  this  subject,  than  M.  D'Azara^ 
who  was  the  first  to  designate  the  opossum  by  the  appellation  of  micoure. 

'*  It  is  so  common,"  says  he,  "  that  they  are  frequently  seen  dead  about 
the  villages,  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Montevideo.  The  female  has  the 
whole  length  of  the  belly  deft  or  slit,  and  appearing  like  a  person's  waistcoat 
buttoned  only  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  cavity  the  animal  has  the  power 
of  firmly  closing.  Within  it  are  thirteen  teats,  extremely  small,  one  in  the 
eentre,  and  the  rest  ranged  round  it." 

When  non- adult,  the  cleft  is  scarcely  visible;  the  pouch  therefore,  it 
appears,  is  not  developed  until  the  animal  has  occasion  for  its  use. 

D'Azara  speaks  of  one  which  had  thirteen  young,  similar  to  the  mother^ 
and  about  half  her  size.  They  had  ceased  to  suck,  and  indeed  the  pouch, 
which  they  no  longer  attempted  to  enter,  could  not  have  contained  them ;  but 
the  mother  carried  them  about  fixed  to  ha:  tail,  legs,  and  body;  in  this 
situation  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  move,  and  impossible  for  her  to 
find  sustenance  for  all  of  them. 


TWO  YEARS  IN  AVA. 


Two  Years  in  Ava,  from  May  1824  to  May  1826.    By  an  Officer  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Quarter  Master  General's  Department.    8vo.    London.    Murray.    1827. 

Colonel  Snodorass  stole  a  march  upon  all  his  brother  officers :  by 
being  sent  home  with  the  despatches,  he  appeared  with  his  book  about 
the  Burmese  war,  in  Albemarle-street,  almost  before  the  army  had 
moved  from  its  encampments.  Mr.  Alexander  had  the  good  luck  to 
get  to  England  before  the  news  was  thoroughly  blown ;  but  the  author 
before  us  is  very  late  in  the  day  with  his  intelligence.  Nevertheless, 
so  generally  has  the  love  of  writing  spread  itself  among  our  officers, 
and  so  creditable  is  it  considered  for  a  military  man  to  write  a  book,  that 
late  as  this  work  is,  we  believe  it  only  the  precursor  of  many  more.  The 
naval  service  has  not  yet  found  its  historian  ;  and  since  the  Quarterly 
Review  pointed  out  the  injustice  done  towards  it  by  the  silence  of 
Snodgrass,  we  are  surprised  that  its  achievements  have  not  been 
recorded.  The  present  writer  has  done  it  as  little  honour  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Narrative ; "  neither  in  othet  points  do  we  find  our  information  ma- 
terially increased.  A  nearer  intercourse  has  enabled  the  "  StaflF  Officer  " 
to  speak  with  more  detail  of  the  factions  of  the  court,  and  of  the  situation 
and  resources  of  the  king ;  but  of  information  of  a  permanent  kind,  we 
see  very  little  that  is  not  comprised  in  the  works  of  Symes,  Judson,  Snod- 
grass, and  Alexander,  or  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  valuable  little 
compendium  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  statistics  and  geography  of  the 
empire  of  Ava  in  the  Modern  Traveller.  Nevertheless  many  little  facts 
and  anecdotes  occur,  which,  though  they  may  not  be  very  valuable,  are 
amusing,  and  are  worth  distinguishing  from  the  details  of  military  ope- 
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rations ;  a  part  of  the  work  in  which  the  writer  has  been  so  effectually 
anticipated,  that  we  wish  he  hadomitted  it  altogether,  and  adapted 
his  book  to  his  title-page.  "  Two  Years  in  Ava "  does  not  imply  a 
regular  history  of  the  movements  of  an  army,  hut  a  collection  of  all 
the  miscellaneous  observations,  and  all  the  varied  personal  experience 
of  an  individual.  A  good  title  is,  however,  the  next  most  profitable 
thing  to  a  good  book,  and  we  suppose  the  temptation  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

In  going  over  the  book,  we  shall  leave  out  all  consideration  of  the 
military  manoeuvres,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  collection  of  a  few 
scattered  notices  of  general  interest. 

The  first  passage  that  occurs  of  a  curious  description^is  the  account 
of  Burman  boats : — 

''  The  Burman  war-boat  is  formed  of  the  trunk  of  the  magnificent  teak 
tree,  first  roughly  shaped,  and  then  expanded  by  means  of  fire,  until  it 
attains  sufficient  width  to  admit  two  people,  sitting  abreast.  On  this  a  gun** 
whale,  rising  a  foot  above  the  water,  is  fixed,  and  the  stem  and  stern  taper  to 
a  point,  the  latter  being  much  higher  than  the  other,  and  ornamented  with 
firet-work  and  gilding.  On  the  how  is  placed  a  gun,  sometimes  of  a  nine* 
pounder  calihre,  hut  generally  smaller,  and  the  centre  of  the  boat  is  occupied 
by  the  rowers,  varying  in  number  from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  who  in  the  large 
boats  use  the  oar,  and  in  the  small  ones  the  paddle.  A  war-boat  in  motion  is 
a  very  pleasing  object.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  moves,  its  lightness,  and 
small  surface  above  the  water,  the  uniform  pulling  of  the  oar  falling  in  cadence 
with  the  songs  of  the  boatmen,  who,  taking  the  lead  from  one  of  their  number, 
join  in  phorus,  and  keep  time  with  the  dip  of  their  oars ;  the  rich  gilding 
which  adorns  the  boat,  and  the  neat,  uniform  dress  of  the  crew,  place  it,  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  in  a  curious  and  interesting  point  of  view :  and  in 
r^ard  to  appearance,  induces  him,  when  contrasting  it  with  an  English  boat, 
to  give  the  former  the  preference.  In  point  of  swiftness,  our  best  men-of- 
war  boats  could  not  compete  with  them,  and  of  this  superiority  they  generally 
availed  themselves  when  an  action  was  impending. 

"  The  boats  we  had  captured  at  Rangoon,  and  were  cutting  down  for  the 
transport  of  the  army,  were  totally  of  a  different  nature.  These,  built  on  the 
same  plan  as  ours  are,  but  with  flat  bottoms,  belonged  to  traders,  and  were 
solely  adapted  to  the  transport  of  merchandise.  The  stern,  fancifully  orna- 
mented, rises  two  or  three  stages  above  the  deck,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  helms- 
man. The  inside  of  the  boat  is  filled  with  goods,  and  thatched  over,  leaving 
sufficient  room  underneath  to  accommodate  two  or  three  families — men, 
women,  and  children — who  promiscuously  take  up  their  abode  there. 

"  This  description  of  boat  is  not  propelled  by  oars,  but  by  long  poles,  the 
ends  of  which  being  placed  against  the  shoulders  of  the  boatmen,  they  run 
the  whole  length  of  me  boat,  and  push  her  forward  with  considerable  velocity. 
The  space  on  which  they  act  is  formed  by  strong  outriggers,  on  either  side 
of  the  boat,  which  answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  her  upsetting, 
which  she  otherwise  would  do  from  the  excess  of  top- weight,  and  of  increasing 
her  width  and  accommodation. 

"  The  third  class  of  boat  is  that  used  throughout  the  country,  and  which, 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  becomes  a  necessary  appendage,  and 
to  manv  a  home.  It  is  a  mere  canoe,  decked  with  split  bamboo,  and  partly 
eoverea  in  with  mats,  so  as  to  afford  shelter  from  tne  sun  by  day,  and  the 
dews  by  night.  One  man  steers,  and  two  others  either  row  or  paddle ;  but, 
when  toe  wind  is  favourable,  they  use  a  sail.  This  is  generally  made  at  the 
moment,  with  the  scarfs  they  wear  over  their  shoulders,  tied  together.  Two 
bamboos  constitute  the  mast  and  yard,  the  sail  being  fastened  between  them  ; 
yet,  with  this  fragile  rigging,  and  with"  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  almost  under 
ipvater  with  every  puff  of  wind,  they  stem  the  most  rapid  currents  at  all 
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imm  ol^ibe  ye^H^fud^  sudi  i&  tbeir  ildU  in  steenngy  seldem  meet  wilii  a|i 
tccIaeBt.  It  was  in  these  boats  that  the  maj(»ity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bangoon^  and  the  adjacent  villages^  fled  upon  our  approach;  and  these 
ft>rmed  their  only  habitation  during  the  many  months  they  kept  aloof  from 
»§/' — pp.  51 — 53. 

■ 

Th«  following  is  an  anecdote  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Burmans  in 
thieviug: — 

^^  The  Burmahs  used  to  approach^  on  dark  nights^  on  their  hands  and 
Jaiees, and  often  crawled  close  up  to  the  sentinels^  before  they  were  discovered; 
sometimes  they  carried  off  knapsacks  and  arms^  and  went  away  with  iheir 
booty  unperceived. 

*'  A  laughable  instance  of  their  dexterity  took  place  in  the  Great  Pagoda, 
©n  the  night  of  the  2nd  July.  The  soldiers,  for  several  nights  previous,  had 
missed  some  arms,  although  a  sentry  was  before  the  door,  and  they  generally 
slept  with  their  firelocks  by  their  sides.  This  evening,  every  one  was  on  the 
alert,  extra  sentries  were  posted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  secure  the 
marauders.  When,  on  a  sudden,  the  alarm  being  given,  the  officer  on  duty, 
who  was  reposing  in  one  of  the  Httle  temples,  ran  to  the  door  and  inquired 
■what  had  occurred, — but  hearing  that  only  a  knapsack  had  been  found  in 
the  grass,  and  that  no  other  traces  existed  of  the  depredators,  he  turned  round 
to  he  down  again,  and  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  found  his  bed  had  va- 
nished !  A  light  was  in  the  room,  and  a  servant  sleeping  near  it,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, the  impudent  thieves  had  also  ransacked  a  basket,  and  escaped 
with  the  contents.  We  since  heard  that  the  robbers  were  Burman  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  camp  at  Kumaroot,  whither  they  carried  their  spoils.  They 
certainly  deserved  infinite  credit  for  the  ingenuity  they  manifested,  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  turned  the  laugh  against  us,  by  showing  that  the 
very  moment  they  chose  for  their  depredations,  was  one  when  a  strict  search 
was  making  after  them." — ^pp.  63,  64. 

The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Burmese  on  their  prisoners  is  well 
known:  the  following  scene  is  horrible,  though,  after  the  manner  of  a 
campaign,  the  dreadful  is  closely  pursued  by  (he  ludicrous: — 

'^  When  tit  a  short  distance  from  the  destined  spot  of  encampment,  we 
observed  an  immense  number  of  vultures,  adjutants,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  apparently  disturbed  by  our  approach,  from  a  ban- 
quet which  it  was  supposed  might  oe  offered  by  the  carcase  of  a  buffalo,  but, 
to  our  horror,  we  were  soon  undeceived,  and  one  of  the  most  disgusting  in- 
stances of  barbarity  offered  itself  to  our  view  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. The  first  object  that  struck  us  was  a  small  gibbet  six  feet  high, 
erected  at  a  very  ^ort  distance  from  the  road,  and  to  which  was  suspended  a 
human  body,  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended,  and  swollen  to  an  enormous 
size  from  the  effects  'of  putrefaction.  A  little  farther  on  was  another,  bound 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  embowelled ;  from  a  third,  the  head  had  been 
'severed  and  fastened  between  the  shoulders ;  others  were  hanging  to  trees, 
with  the  heels  uppermost,  and  some  were  mutilated  in  a  manner  too  dreadful 
for  description.  Occasionally  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  uniform  jacket  still 
adhered  to  the  bodies,  and  convinced  us  that  the  twenty-seven  corpses  which 
ve  counted  were  those  of  the  unfortunate  Sepoys  who  fell  at  Kykloo ;  and 
although  so  fast  falling  to  decay,  that  the  features  and  colour  of  the  bodies 
were  no  longer  distin^shable,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  remains  of 
Captain  Allen  and  Lieutenant  Bond  were  among  the  number,  two  corpses 
having  been  seen  with  shoes  on  the  feet. 

"  This  horrible  array,  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  march,  had  quite 
a  different  effect  on  the  troops  than  that  the  Burmahs  had  esjiected — ^not  a 
word  was  uttered  while  we  passed,  save  an  unanimous  dedaration  of  revenge 
from  the  Buropean  troops^  who,  in  a  low  tone,  denounced  exterminatioii 
against  every  Bormab  tbay  shQuld  meet*    At  about  a  bmIo  beyond  this  we 
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hopes  o(f  obtaining  lome  rest/  a  t>oon  wnicli  the  muisqultoes  Aellieq  tisi  aha  i 
circtunstance  which  occurred  soon  afler>  still  more  efiectUalljr  dl^tuxb^d  the 
repose  of  the  bivouac. 

"  The  night  was  very  dark^  and  objects  were  just  distinguishable  by  the 
gloomy  light  thrown  by  the  numerous  fires  intended  to  drive  away  the  mus- 
quitoesj  and  round  which  soldiers  and  officers  lay  in  promiscuous  groups^  ready 
lo  start  up  at  the  slightest  alarm.  All^  however^  was  perfectly  still  till  tho 
middle  of  the  night>  when  a  terrific  yell  arose,  which  was  re-echoed  through- 
out the  bivouac,  and  in  an  instant  caused  the  drowsy  soldiers  to  seise  theii; 
arras,  and  fixing  their  bayonets,  prepare  for  an  attacK  from  the  ene^iy.  The 
ujoroar  stUl  contmued,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  when 
all  was  again,  silent ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one^  not  a  shot  had 
been  fired  by  the  pickets. "  Another  sound  of  horses  was  again  heard/  wfaeA 
in  dashed  a  number  of  our  ponies,  which  had  broken  loose  during  the  ni^t^ 
and  whilst  wandering  about  had  trodden  on  one  of  the  camp-foUowers*  No 
sooner  did  the  man  feel  this  unusual  burden,  than  his  imagination  converted 
it  into  the  attack  of  a  Burmah,  and  squatting  on  the  ground,  he  commence^ 
a  long  and  continued  howl,  which  was  instantly  repeated  by  his  sable  bre« 
thren,  and  gave  rise  to  this  ridiculous  alarm.  Sleep,  after  this,  was  out  of  th6 
question:  we  therefore  marched  soon  afterwards,  and  arrived  at  the  scene  0| 
our  late  repulse,  when,  on  reconnoitring  both  stockades,  we  found  them  eva« 
cuated."--p.  99—101. 

History  of  Mr.  Gibaoo/  a  person  found  In  Ava^  and  ia  the  confi** 
dcnce  of  the  king  :*— 

'^  About  this  time  a  very  singular  personage  arrived  at  tUngoon,  who  it 
was  hoped  would  prove  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  army.  This  waa  a  matt 
named  Gibson,  born  at  Madras,  and  son  of  an  Englishman  and  a  native 
woman.  He  had  passed  almost  all  his  life  in  Ava,  and  had  been  frequently 
employed  bv  the  Burman  monarch  in  situations  of  trust.  In  the  present 
instance  he  had  been  sent  to  Cochin  China>  with  a  considerable  suite,  lor  the 
purpose  of  cementing  the  union  already  existing  between  the  two  states,  and^ 
if  possible,  to  induce  the  Cochin  Chinese  to  join  in  an  attack  on  Slam.  He, 
however,  met  with  a  very  cold  reception/  ana  was  returning  to  Ava,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  war,  when  his  ship  was  obliged  to  put  into  Penang/  in  distress. 
From  hence  he  was  forwarded  to  Rangoon,  and  was  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition ;  as,  from  his  knowledge  or  the  people  and  country,  it  was  sup- 
posed  he  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us.  fVom  him  an  extensive  t&ap  ne 
had  compiled  of  the  Burman  empire  was  procured,'  and  althOYtgh  extremely 
incorrect,  vet,  as  it  gave  a  great  deal  of  general  information,  and  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Wood's  map,  the  only  document  of  the  kind  we  pOfsessod, 
it  proved  of  much  service.  Gibson  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natttral 
genius,  and,  although  his  education  had  taken  plaM  in  AvA/  hehadeonoi 
tinued  to  learn  and  speak  English,  Portuguese,  a  little  French,  atid  almoet 
all  the  Oriental  dialects ;  had  read  Works  on  ancient  history,  and  possessed 
a  fund  of  general  knowledge  which  was  quite  BurpriMng<''*^p{^  69,  70. 

Price  of  provisions  at  Rangoon  during  the  war  :«^ 

"  The  number  of  our  sick  did  not  diminish  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember  and  October,  as  the  scarcity  of  fipesh  provisions  still  continued  ,*  ot 
although  a  number  of  buffkloes  were  occasionally  brought  in  by  otkr  foraging 
parties,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  hospitals,  th6  cotiditidn  df  the  rest  <tf 
the  troops  was  not  ameliorated.  The  few  articles  of  food  which  could  Be 
purchased  onboard  the  ships,  sold  at  a  most  el^fcravagant  price,  atod  even  then 
were  not  always  procurable.  Fowls,  eight  rupees  a^piece,  dtlcks.  the  Saltte, 
a  goose  sixteen,  and  a  half-starved  sheen,  which  in  Calcutta  PramA  cost  two 
rupees,  sold  for  thirty.  A  cow  and  a  calf  at  an  auctidtt  m  board  a  mi  w«e 
fttt  up  for  sale  at  three  htmdted  n^es  f   |llh#  ta  V^  ««&5  ^ttftiltWf*, 
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were  sometimes  to  be  had,  but  even  tbese  became  rare  in  consequence  of  the 
Burmahs  having  captured  some  of  the  fishing-boats.  We  occasionally  pro- 
cured a  little  fruit  from  the  adjacent  jungle,  but  as  some  risk  attended  tnose 
who  ventured  beyond  the  sentries,  this  supply  became  very  precarious,  and 
the  fine  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  plantains  and  guavas,  which  .were  now 
eoming  into  season,  much  to  our  regret,  were  left  to  decay  upon  the  trees. 
Dried  fish,  salt  pork  and  beef,  bad  biscuit,  and  rice,  constituted  our  daily 
food  for  five  months ;  a  diet  which,  as  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  not 
much  to  the  taste  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  fare  of  a  much  better 
description ;  but  this  was  la  fortune  de  la  guerre,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  it."— pp.  90,  91. 

The  following  is  a  singular  anecdote  of  the  detection  of  a  spy,  by 
a  character  who  certainly  had  nothing  of  the  diplomatist  about 
him:—- 

"  After  General  Cotton's  unsuccessM  attack,  a  very  gross  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Bundoolah  to  outwit  him.  He  sent  down  a  small  canoe,  con« 
taining  two  or  three  Burmahs,  who  professed  themselves  deputed  by  some  of 
the  principal  chiefs  in  Denobiu  to  inform  the  general,  that  if  he  would  come 
up  and  attack  the  stockade  on  a  certain  day,  they  would  rise  in  his  favour, 
and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  inside,  so  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
that  he  would  experience  but  little  difficiilty  in  getting  in.  This  shallow 
artifice  was  easily  seen  through,  and  before  the  messengers  departed  full 
proof  was  obtained  of  the  real  object  of  the  mission.  One  of  the  Burmahs 
struck  the  fancy  of  a  jolly  tar,  who  was  present,  and  either  from  goodnature 
or  mere  frolic,  went  up  to  him  and  said,  ^'  Jack,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of 
grog  ?"  when  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators^  the  Burmah  answered 
m  capital  English,  '^  No,  I  thank  you.  Sir. ' — This  immediately  led  to  his 
apprdiension,  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  educated  by  one  of  the 
king*s  linguists,  and  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English 
language ;  the  Bundoolah  therefore  desired  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  accom- 
pany the  other  Burmahs  to  the  English  fleet,  and  while  seemingly  inatten- 
tive, gather  all  the  intelligence  he  could  from  the  conversation  of  the  by- 
standers. His  life  was  spared,  and  he  subsequently  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  as  interpreter,  whence  he  deserted  at  Melloon." 
pp.  181,  182. 

Of  the  rapid  vegetation  which  distinguishes  the  lower  provinces  of 

Ava: — 

^'  The  province  of  Henzawaddy  (Pegue)  being  perfectly  flat,  is  almost 
every  where  under  water  during  the  monsoon,  and  consequently  impassable ; 
the  roads  are  destroyed,  and  very  often  the  only  communication  between  dif- 
ferent villages  is  by  water.  The  soil  being  ricn  and  heavy,  retains  for  a  long 
-time  the  dampness  and  humidit;^  left  by  tne  subsiding  waters,  and  it  is  long 
before  the  ground  becomes  sufficiently  nrm  to  admit  of  carriages  passing  over 
it.  To  the  southward  of  Prome,  and  indeed  through  Pegue,  the  soil  is  un- 
commonly rich,  and  the  vegetation  so  rapid,  that  unless  the  industry  of  man 
is  constantly  employed  in  clearing  the  ground  necessary  for  the  production 
of  grain,  it  would  be  spontaneously  covered  with  wood  and  jungle  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time.  The  growth  of  the  wood  in  the  forests  of  Pegue 
is  really  surprising.  Immense  tall  trees  of  difierejit  kinds  form  a  canopy 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cast  a  gloomy  shade  below,  where 
a  diversity  of  creepers  and  brambles,  constantly  reproducing,  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  labyrinth,  the  haunt  of  tigers,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals, 
whose  footsteps  occasionally  imprinted  on  the  unfrequented  road  would  be 
ihe  only  sign  of  life  we  could  see  during  the  many  miles  we  traversed  in 
these  melancholy  solitudes.  The  roads  were  sometimes  so  completely  blocked 
up  by  the  vegetation  of  one  wet  season,  as  not  to  be  recognized,  and  it  often 
required  all  me  tact  and  quickness  of  our  guides  to  regain  their  traces.  Such 
scenes  as  these  form  prolific  subjects  for  a  traveller  to  descant  upon,  and  em<« 
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bellish  widi  all  the  wannth  and  genius  of  a  fervid  ima|;ination ;  but,  alas ! 
very  different  are  the  sensations  of  a  person  when  reading  a  description  of 
wild  savage  scenery  like  this^  to  what  they  would  be  if  he  was  an  actual  speo« 
tator.  In  that  case  all  the  more  sublime  ideas  are  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  diificulties  and  dangers  actually  before  him ;  and  so  completely  were 
we  satiated  with  this  luxuriance  of  nature^  that  we  hailed  with  great  delight 
the  prospect  of  emerging  once  more  into  more  open  country. 

^'  Deprived  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun^  and  the  ground  being  constantly  in 
a  humid  state^  but  little  grass  springs  up  in  the  wilds^  and  that  small  quan« 
tity  is  so  very  rank  and  coarse^  that  it  plainly  indicates  all  the  nutritious  par* 
tides  of  the  soil  to  be  absorbed  by  the  larger  vegetable  productions.  In  the 
plains  which  have  been  cleared  from  wood^  rice  grows  most  luxuriantly^  and 
great  quantities  are  annually  sent  from  these  districts  to  the  upper  provinces^ 
but  not  in  such  abundance  as  to  induce  the  supposition  that  none  is  procurable 
in  Ava  Proper,  some  of  its  districts  being  very  productive  of  that  grain.  The 
soil  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  when  saturated 
with  the  rain  or  inundation,  is  so  easily  worked,  that  a  rough  arrow  drawn  by 
two  buffaloes  is  almost  the  only  implement  of  husbandry  required.  A  still 
ruder  plough  is  also  occasionally  used ;  and  when  the  earth  is  thus  partiaUy 
broken,  the  paddy  is  sprinkled  over  the  field,  and  left  untouched  till  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  regularly  planted.  When  the  harvest  approaches,  small 
scaffoldings  are  erected  in  each  field,  in  which  a  boy  keeps  watch,  armed  with 
a  pellet  bow  to  drive  away  the  crows  and  other  birds.  The  corn,  when  beaten 
out,  is  then  secured  in  a  large  bin  or  basket,  plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched^ 
whence  it  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the  family,  as  occasion  may  require.  Almost 
every  house  we  saw  in  Pegue  was  furnished  with  one  of  these  private  grana* 
ries ;  so  that  the  inmates  were  in  some  measure  independent  with  regard  to 
this  article  of  food."— pp.  233 — ^236. 

The  mode  of  punishment  described  by  the  "  Staff  Officer"  differs 
from  any  other  description  given  by  writers  on  Burmah. 

"  The  scene  took  place  at  Rangoon,  and  the  sufferers  were  men  of  despe^ 
rate  characters,  who  merited  death.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on 
the  road  known  to  the  army  by  the  name  of  the  Forty-first  Lines,  is  a  small 
open  space,  which  formerly  was  railed  in :  and  here  all  criminals  used  to  be 
executed.  On  this  occasion  several  gibbets,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  were 
erected,  and  a  large  crowd  of  Burman's  assembled  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
sanguinary  scene  that  was  to  follow. 

"  When  the  criminals  arrived,  they  were  tied  within  wooden  frames,  with 
extended  arms  and  legs,  and  the  head-executioner  ^oing  round  to  each^ 
marked  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  on  the  side  of  the  men,  in  what  direction  his 
assistant  (who  stood  behind  him  with  a  sharpened  knife,)  was  to  make  the 
incision.  On  one  man  he  described  a  circle  on  the  side ;  another  had  a 
straight  line  marked  down  the  centre  of  his  stomach ;  a  third  was  doomed  to 
some  other  mode  of  death ;  and  some  were  favoured  by  being  decapitated. 
These  preparations  being  completed,  the  assistant  approached  the  man  marked 
with  a  circle,  and  seizing  a  knife,  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  side,  then 
slowly  and  deliberately  turning  it  round,  he  finished  the  circle !  The  poor 
wretch  rolled  his  eyes  in  inexpressible  agony,  groaned,  and  soon  after  expured; 
thus  depriving  these  human  fiends  of  the  satisfaction  his  prolonged  torments 
would  have  afforded  them.  The  rest  suffered  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
from  the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  mangled  corpses,  I  do  not  think  this 
account  overdrawn.  Hanging  is  a  punishment  that  seldom,  if  ever,  takes 
place. 

"  The  manner  in  which  slighter  punishments  are  made  is  peculiar  to  the 
Burmans,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out  according  to  our  pronunciation, 
is  called  ^  toung.'  The  delinquent  is  obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  a  man 
stands  over  him  with  a  bent  elbow  and  clenched  fist.  He  first  rapidly 
strikes  him  on  the  head  with  his  elbow,  and  then  slides  it  down  untu  his 
knuckles  repeat  the  blow,  the  elbow  at  the  same  time  giving  a  violent  smack 


on  th0  shoiilSm.    nU  it  repeated  until  }t  becomes  a  very  severe  punish* 
ment;  which  may  be  carried  to  great  aceess," — pp.  5?r5 — ^2T7. 

The  author^  with  a  becowiBg  modesty,  regrets  that  a  party  of  sci* 
entific  ipea  w^r^  not  sent  to  accompany  the  progress  of  the  army ; 
»nd  contrasts  the  eouduet  of  the  Honourable  Company's  government 
with  that  of  the  French  on  similar  occasions.     The  remark  is  just. 

*'  In  thus  glancing  over  the  animal  productions  of  Ava,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  soldier  should  be  very  proficient  on  the  subject :  his  occupations 
in  the  field  are  so  numerous^  and  of  such  an  active  description^  that  ne  can 
spare  but  little  time  for  profound  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the 
country^  even  supposing  that  his  talents  should  qualify  him  for  such  an 
office ;  and  it  is^  therefore^  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ^British  government 
did  not  send  two  or  three  scientific  men  with  this  expedition^  for  the  purpose  of 
tnquiringinto  the  natural  history,  |;eology^  and  botanical  peculiarities  &£  Ava. 

"  Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  empire  was  totally  unknown  to  us,  and 
that  we,  as  lords  of  the  Bast,  and  bonsequently  having  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  scientific  information,  should  consider  it  a  duty  we  owe 
the  polished  world,  to  contribute  our  quota  to  the  general  fund  of  science 
imd  knowledge.  In  a  similar  situation  the  French  would  have  acted  yerf 
differently,  and  the  public  could  ere  this  have  possessed  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  countries  of  Ava  and  Pegue.  Thev  would  have  sent  a  com- 
plete society  of  men  of  talent,  each  weU  versed  m  his  own  line ;  and  the 
result  might  have  been  (as  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt),  that  our  scientific 
knowledge  would  have  advanced  as  rapidly  as  our  arms. ' — ^p.  279. 

Snodgraas  gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  between  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell and  the  grandees  of  Burmah,  to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement  at 
^aonngbenzeik,  but  it  is  not  so  picturesque  and  entertaining  as  the 
following  description:^ — 

"  At  two  o'clocK,  the  General,  Commodore,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
staff  and  navy,  preceded  by  the  Burman  messengers,  left  the  camp  in  full 
dress,  and  proceeded  towards  the  lootoo ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  Bur- 
man  procession  emerged  from  the  cantonment. 

Its  first  appearance  was  splendid;  it  seemed  like  a  moving  mass  of  gold ; 


canopy  of  gilt  

omith,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  two  figures  dressed  in .  tne  most  gorgeous 
and  extraordinary  manner :  they  were  covered  with  golden  ornaments  and 
embroidery^  and  behind  them  were  fourteen  others^  habited  in  a  similar 
mode,  whust  the  rest  of  the  group  consisted  of  followers  bearing  gilt  chattahs 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  a  Burman  nobleman.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sensations  with  which  we  viewed  this  extra(»'dinary  scene :  there  was 
something  so  unexpected  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  brilliant  procession 
in  the  midst  of  these  wilds,  that  when  1  gazed  at  the  slow,  measured  pace 
with  which  they  advanced,  and  at  the  supernatural  height  given  them  by 
their  strange  apparel,  my  mind  involuntarily  recurred  to  those  tales  of  fiction 
related  of  the  East,  and  I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself  an  inhabitant  of 
Faery  Land,  and  viewing  an  assemblage  of  magicians. 

*'  When  they  approached  the  lootoo.  Sir  A.  Campbell  also  advanced,  and  on 
meeting  the  Kee  VToonghee  they  shook  hands,  and  walked  arm  in  arm  into 
the  room,  where  rows  of  chairs  had  been  ranged  opposite  each  other,  on  which 
the  two  parties  seated  themselves.  On  the  Kee  Woongee's  right  sat  the 
Lamein  Woon,  who  had  been  appointed  joint-commissioner  with  him;  there 
were  also  the  Mengee  Maha,  Menlah  Rajah  (atweynwoon),  the  Patheinwoon, 
governor  of  Bassien,  the  Pee,  or  Peeayewoon,  governor  of  Prome,  the  Assay- 
Woon,  or  lord  treasurer^  the  May  woon  of  the  capital,  and  several  other  chief- 
tains of  the  highest  rank ;  and  m  $  semi-cirde,  squatted  09  the  ground  be* 
bind  them^  were  thehr  attendants. 
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«<  Tlik  WM  ike  finrt  time  we  kad  Iteld  eoBoquial  htiet^emtlm  irith  ft&y  of 
the  Bunnan  wmtocoLGj,  and  they  proved  thenseUes  cxtremdy  easy  and 
polite  IB  thdr  manner  and  address;  Uie  Kee  Woengbee*  in  parttailar>  waa  a 

very  superior  looking  man^  with  a  much  darker  comptoion  than  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues.  He  was  ahout  forty  years  of  ase ;  his  features  were  good^  hut 
not  much  ademed  by  a  small,  stri^gling  heard,  and  llw  eonstant  use  of  betel 
had  disfigured  his  month.  When  not  taking  an  active  part  in  the  conTersa-* 
tion,  he  glanced  his  eyes  aroond  with  a  look  of  curiosity  or  saspieion,  and  ap- 
pmted  not  to  let  the  slightest  incident  eseape  his  notice.  His  nead-dress  was 
a  round  cap  with  a  hfoad  brim,  made  ofjmpief'  machS,  gih  and  surmounted 
witii  a  golden  spire  ornamented  with  mbks  and  small  gold  leaves,  which  vi» 

I  hnted  at  the  slightest  toaeh,  and  were  most  delicately  executed.    Round  the 

outside  oi  the  cap  was  a  wreath,  or  crown,  of  gold  leaves  foar  inches  high,  in^ 
terspersed  with  we  smaller  imitation  oi  Mlage ;  two  rows  of  rabies  aieireled 
the  ttpper  part  of  the  cap,  and  from  ea^h  side  hung  two  embroidered  flaps, 
intended  to  guard  the  ears  from  injmry.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a  kind 
of  tippet,  with  three  lappels  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  the 
resemblance  of  a  cuirass ;  and  pendant  to  it,  in  front,  were  three  iBapa  of  the 
same  materials  reaching  halfway  down  the  body,  whilst  from  his  back  » 
corions  piece  of  embroida7  protruded,  and  gave  mm  the  appearance  of  bdng 
humpbacked.  His  coat  was  of  green  velvet  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  reaching 
as  low  as  the  knees ;  and  under  this  was  a  vest  of  bine  sDk  and  gold,  toudiing 
his  ancles.  A  handsome  gohl  chain  (the  tsaloeh  of  twelve  links)  fell  from 
h»  left  shoulder  across  the  bodv,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  gold  sword 
richly  ad(»iied  with  rubies.  Tnis  dress  is  considered  the  war  costmne  of 
ceremony  ;  the  full  court  dress  is  far  more  graceful  and  elegant,  but  this  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing.  The  personal  attendants  of  the  Kee  Woonghee 
were  habited  in  the  common  dress  of  the  country ;  one  bore  his  spittings- 
basin,  which  was  immediately  placed  by  his  side  when  he  seated  himself; 
another  held  the  pold  betel  and  paun  boxes,  which  he  now  and  then  presented 
in  a  crouching  position;  and  a  third  carried  a  gold  drinking- cup  richly 
chased  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  «nd  a  jar  of  cold  water  wraj^ed  in 
a  plantation  leaf  to  keep  it  cool.      The  costume  of  the  other  chieftains, 

1^  though  very  similar  in  make,  was  not  so  highly  ornamented  as  that  dTthe  Hee 

Woonghee. 

"  On  commencing  the  conversation,  the  latter  chief  said  that  he  had 
brought  his  sword  because  he  understood  the  English  officers  intended 
bringing  theirs;  but  this  was  immediately  einilained  to  him  by  ffir  A. 
Campbell,  as  being  such  a  necessary  part  of  our  areas,  that  we  could  not  dfs- 
pense  with  it.  He  then  cast  rather  a  suspicious  eye  towards  the  body-guard, 
and  made  the  observation  that  his  own  ^followers  were  unarmed  ;  when  the 
general  immediately  sent  his  escort  away,  and  reserved  only  the  officers  of  his 
suite.  This  idea  of  the  Kee  Woonghee's  plainly  shows  what  a  slight 
opinion  he  had  of  our  honour,  and  he  evidently  must  have  atttrfbuted  some 
sinister  design  to  Sir  A.  Campbell,  particularly  as  we  since  heard,  that  instead 
of  his  stipulated  escort  of  one  thousand  men,  ^x  thousand  were  actually 
concealed  in  the  jingle,  ready  to  assist  in  case  of  a  rupture.  After  a  profusion 
of  compHments  had  been  mutually  exchanged,  the  Bunnan  commissioners 
begged  that  the  cUscussion  of  business  might  be  deferred  till  next  day,  and 
th^  the  present  meeting  should  be  solely  devoted  to  private  iriendtsldib 
They  inquired  very  afiectionately  after  the  health  of  our  king ;  aaked  what 
ivas  the  news  of  the  day  in  £ngknd ;  and,  after  ccmiplimenting  Sir  A.  Camp^ 

4  hell,  said, '  Did  you  ever  see  two  such  great  men  as  us  before  ?  *     The  Kee 

Woonghee  expressed  a  wish  that  friendship  might  be  established  between 
the  British  »id  Burman  nations,  and  hoped  that  the  oificera  of  the  two  armtea 
would  call  on  each  other  and  become  acquainted.  The  meeting  then 
hnkB  up,  the  Lamein  Woon  having  suddenly  fainted  from  the  efiects  ef 
huLt ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  smould  meet  i^n  a(t  the  same  hour  oft 
Mia  aunew/'— n^»  8d^7-^«ai. 
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The  foUo^ng  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  Patnagoh  races,  as 
they  were  termed  iu  the  army.  Maha  Silwa  is  k  Burmese  chief,  well 
known  in  the  war,  and  the  races  occurred  after  the  signing  of  articles, 
afterwards  broken  at  Patnagoh  :*^ 

*'  Maha  Silwah,  after  the  first  interview,  had  been  a  daily  visitor  at  our 
camp,  where  he  met  with  much  attention,  and  whence  he  generally  departed 
either  tipsy  or  laden  with  wine  and  brandy,  which  he  had  not  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  asking  for;  but  it. was  difficult  to  judge  whether  these  visits  were 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  own  gluttony,  or  whether  under  the 
mask  of  buffoonery,  he  did  not  clo^  the  design  of  prying  into  our  plans,  and 
ascertaining  if  we  were  at  all  doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  his  countrymen. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  always  accompanied  by  Lameinzerai,  whose 
constant  calls  with  messages  had  made  him  (^uite  at  home  in  the  army. 

^'  One  morning  that  Maha  Silwa  was  paymg  a  visit  to  Major  Jackson,  he 
professed  himself  most  anxious  to  possess  an  English,  or  rather  an  Arab  horse, 
and  told  the  Major  that  he  would  bring  over  six  Burman  ponies,  and  run 
them  against  an  equal  number  of  Arabs,  the  winner  to  become  possessed  of 
ihe  losing  horse.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  13th  January  Maha  Silwa 
made  his  appearance  on  our  side  of  the  river,  bringing  with  him  the  stipulated 
number  of  ponies,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  suite,  amongst  whom  were 
many  Cassayers,  who  being  reputed  good  horsemen,  were  selected  as  jockies 
on  this  momentous  occasion.  The  ponies  were  pretty  little  animals,  but  not 
exactly  capable  of  coping  with  our  chargers;  and  their  housing,  and  the 
large  leather  flaps  pending  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  were  not  well  adapted 
for  racing ;  but  the  Burmabs  thought  differently,  and  we  were  informed  that 
it  was  reported  in  the  Burman  camp,  that  whichever  party  prevailed  in  the 
race  woiud  be  conqueror  in  the  next  action. 

'*  In  the  evening,  the  rival  parties  proceeded  to  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
camp,  where  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  had  been  levelled,  and  a  course, 
fourTiuncked  yards  in  length,  marked  off.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  whole 
army  became  spectators  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  formed  a  line  on  each 
side  of  the  course.  Maha  Silwa  professed  his  wish  to  run  against  a  handsome 
Arab  horse  belonging  to  Major  Jackson,  and  the  first  race  was  therefore  be- 
tween it  and  one  of  the  chieftain's  best  ponies,  which,  after  being  beat  in  three 
successive  heats,  was  adjudged  by  Maha  Silwa  to  Major  Jackson,  as  fairly 
won.  A  second  race  took  place,  and  Maha  Silwa  being  again  unfortunate, 
declared  he  would  run  no  more,  and  that  he  had  no  chance  of  entering  into 
competition  with  us.  The  Cassay  riders  appear  very  much  annoyed  at  losing 
their  little  horses ;  and  one  of  them,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  amused 
us  with  a  singular  exhibition ; — taking  the  bridle  and  saddle  off  a  spirited 
little  poney,  he  vaulted  on  his  back  and  rode  at  full  speed  down  the  course, 
guiding  him  by  tapping  the  head  right  or  left,  and  stopping  him  by  leaning 
forward  and  throwing  his  clasped  hands  over  the  animal's  nose." — ^pp. 

The  following  is  the  fate  of  the  last  Burmah  general  opposed  to  our 
army.     He  had  the  singular  title  of  "  King  of  Hell." 

'*  The  '  King  of  Hell,'  notwithstanding  his  disaster  at  Pagahm,  had  the 
audacity  to  present  himself  before  the  king  of  Ava,  and  to  assure  him  that, 
althougn  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  if  his  Majesty  would  grant  a  thousand 
men  more,  and  ^allow  him  again  to  try  his  fortune,  he  would  positively 
defeat  us. 

**  The  king  heard  him  with  patience,  'and  allowed  him  to  finish  his  tale ; 
but  it  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  making  a  motion  with  a  javelin  to  the 
surrounding  attendants,  they  seized  the  unfortunate  chief,  and  dragged  him 
off  to  punishment.  During  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  the  cruelty  and  ra- 
padousness  of  tWs  man  had  been  unbounded ;  and  the  king,  refernng  to  his 
past  conduct^  said  as  he  issued  the  mandate  for  his  execntion^  ^  Take  away 
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that  wretch^  and  Ut  him  suffer  the  Baine)>umshinent  he  has  so  often  mflicted 
on  my  poor  suhjects. 

'^  He  was  instantly  hurried  forth^  and  whilst  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
execution^  suffered  every  indignity  which  the  infuriated  guards  could  inflict. 
Yet  even  at. this  awful  moment^  a  fine  sentiment  of  loyalty  hurst  from  him ; 
for^  when  on  the  point  of  losing  sight  of  the  imperial  palace^  he  suddenly 
turned  rounds  and  inclining  his  nead^  said,  '  Let  me  make  one  parting  ohei- 
sanee  to  the  residence  of  my  sovereign.'  A  few  moments  more  terminated 
his  existence :  he  was  thrown  under  the  feet  of  horses  and  elephants^  and 
trampled  to  death.  Thus  were  rewarded  the  hrave,  though  unavailing  exer- 
tions of  the  only  individual  in  the  empire,  who,  in  its  most  critical  hour  of 
danger,  had  courage  enough  to  step  forward  in  his  country's  defence ;  and 
whatever,  therefore,  may  have  heen  the  faults  of  such  a  man,  we  cannot  hut 
feel  regret  that  the  only  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  was  his  having  displayed 
a  patriotic  devotion  for  his  country,  at  a  time  when,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
every  other  courtier  had  abandoned  it  .to  the  encroachments  of  a  victorious 
enemy."— p.  386, 387. 

We  meet  again  with  our  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judsou,  with 
much  pleasure,  and  are  glad  to  record  the  "  Staff  Officer's  "  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  interesting  woman  of  whose  letters  we  so  lately  gave 
an  account. 

'^  We  had  not  been  encamped  long,  when  a  war-boat  was  observed  round- 
ing a  point  some  distance  up  the  river ;  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  disco« 
vered  it  contained  Dr.  Price,  who  informed  Sir  A.  Campbell  that  he  was 
accompanied  hy  Mrs.  Judson,  and  two  other  prisoners.  Twenty-five  lacks 
of  rupees  were  in  the  war-l}oats  which  followed  him,  and  the  premier 
Woonghee,  lord  of  Laykaing,  and  Attweynwoon  Shwaguin,  had  been  sent 
with  full  powers  hy  the  king,  to  concede  every  point  we  demanded ;  but  being 
doubtful  now  we  should  act  after  receiving  the  money  and  prisoners,  had  re- 
mained at  Yeppandine,  twenty  miles  in  the  rear.  Seven  large  war-boats, 
¥dth  well-armed  crews,  contained  the  treasure ;  and  a  part  of  the  heach  was 
instantly  appropriated  for  them,  under  charge  of  a  guard,  to  prevent  the  oh- 
trusive  curiosity  of  our  army.  A  couple  of  tents  were  pitched  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Burman  chieftams,  when  they  should  arrive ;  and  another  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  who,  shortly  afterwards,  we  felt  mifeigned  pleasure  in 
hearing  had  landed  from  the  boats. 

'^  Mrs.  Judson's  health  had  of  late  heen  very  bad ;  and  the  sufferings,  mental 
and  hodily,  to  which  that  amiable  and  interesting  woman  had  been  exposed 
during  the  confinement  of  her  husband,  were  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  helieve  her  fragile  form  could  resist  such  accumulated  distress. 
Her  personal  liberty  was  not  restrained,  and  she  availed  herself  of  it  to 
make  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts  for  the  enlargement  of  her  husband ; 
but  her  solicitations  were  constantly  refused,  and  she  was  even  debarred  from 
seeing  him.  As  the  nourishment  of  the  prisoners  depended  solely  on  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  friends,  she  supplied  Mr.  Judson  with  food ;  and  occasionaUy 
contrived  to  communicate  with  him  by  hiding  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  spout  of 
a  teapot ;  and  at  one  period,  the  prisoners  having  been  moved  to  a  place  of  con- 
finement several  miles  from  Ava,  she  followed,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  a 
miserable  hut,  where,  to  escape  insiilt,  she  assumed  the  Burman  attire. 

'^  A  more  dreadful  situation  for  a  woman  of  feeling  and  education  to  be 
placed  in  cannotwell  be  imagined.  She  possessed  not  a  single  Mend  to  whom 
she  might  look  for  assistance  and  support ;  she  had  no  home  to  inhabit ;  her 
daily  food  was.  of  the  coarsest  description ;  and  to  increase  her  cares,  Mr. 
Jndson's  life  she  knew  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  court. 
Yet  still  her  strong  mind  and  good  sense  enabled  her  to  make  head  against 
her  adversaries,  until  an  addition  was  made  to  her  cares  by  the  birth  of  her 
little  infttit;  when  she  became  so  dangerously  ill  that  Vr*  IVice^  on  being 
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releftped  ft-om  pfiion^  Ibund  her  pwfeodf  senselMa;  \mi,  by  thnely  restoni- 
tives  and  judicious  treatment^  succeeded  in  causing  an  altarfttioa  for  thtf 
better  in  her  health. 

'*  Mrs.  Judson's  talents  are  abreadv  known  to  the  publie  by  the  publieation 
of  her  clever  '  Letters  from  Burman ; '  and  it  is  a  delightful  task  now  to 
mention  these  few  amongst  numerous  traits  of  benevolence,  constancy,  and 
fortitude,  which  embeUisn  the  mind  of  a  lady  whose  unfortunate  situation 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of  regret."— pp.  896, 397. 

In  concluding  our  extracts  from  the  Two  Years  in  Ava,  it  is  right 
to  state,  that  though  we  have  found  little  that  is  new  in  the  work, 
that  assertion  implies  a  perusal  of  the  previous  publications  on  the 
same  subject.  To  readers  who  have  not  already  attended  to  the 
accounts  of  this  very  extraordinary  people,  and  the  history  of  oar 
most  memorable  invasion  of  the  country,  that  they  will  find  in  this 
volume,  in  a  more  compact,  and  perhaps  a  more  agreeable  form,  the 
information  which  may  be  doubtless  collected  from  other  sources. 
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Syexan  Looking- GLASSES. — The  Damascus  blades  are  the  handsomest 
and  best  of  all  Syria ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  their  manner  of  burnish- 
ing th^m.  This  operation  is  performed  before  tempering,  and  they  have  for 
this  purpose  a  small  piece  of  wood,  in  which  is  fixed  an  iron,  which  they  run 
up  and  down  th€  blade,  and  thus  clear  off  all  inequalities,  as  a  plane  does  to 
wood :  they  then  temper  and  polish  it.  This  polish  is  so  highly  finished, 
that  when  any  one  wants  to  arrange  his  turban,  he  uses  his  sword  for  a  look* 
ing-glass.  As  to  its  temper  it  is  perfect,  and  I  have  no  where  seen  swords 
that  cut  so  excellently.  There  are  made  at  Damascus  and  in  the  a<]^oining 
country,  mirrors  of  steel,  that  magnify  objects  like  burning-glasses.  I  have 
seen  some  that,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  reflected  the  heat  so  strongly 
as  to  set  fire  to  a  plant  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  distant ! — Broquiere's  Travels 
to  Jerusalem  in  1432,  p.  138. 

Peculiar  Audience  Chamber.— Should  you  have  any  business  with  a 
rich  man,  and  call  on  him,  he  will  carry  you  to  his  stables,  which  are  conse- 
quently kept  always  very,  cool  and  very  clean. — Ibidy  p.  140. 

Turcoman  Allegiance. — The  Turcomans  are  a  handsome  race,  excel- 
lent archers,  and  live  on  little.  Their  dwellings  are  round-like  pavilions, 
covered  with  felt.  They  live  in  the  open  plain,  and  have  a  chief  whom  they 
obey :  but  they  frequently  change  their  situation,  when  they  carry  their 
houses  with  them,  in  thi&case  they  are  accustomed  to  submit  themselves  to, 
the  lord  on  whose  lands  they  fix,  and  even  to  assist  him  with  their  arms 
should  he  be  at  war.  But  should  they  quit  his  domains,  and  pass  over  to 
those  of  his  enemy,  they  serve  him  in  his  turn  against  the  other ;  and  they 
are  no  way  thought  the  worse  of  for  this,  as  it  is  their  custom,  and  they  ai*e 
wanderers. — Ibid,  p.  168. 

Substitute  for  Sermons  and  Soda  Water.— My  Mameluke  swal- 
lowed so  much  wine,  that  on  the  morrow  he  was  near  dying  on  the  road,  but 
he  cured  himself  by^a  method  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  In  such  cases  they 
have  a  very  lai^e  bottle  full  of  water,  and  as  their  stomach  becomes  empty, 
they  drink  water  as  long  as  they  are  able>  as  if  they  would  rinse  a  bottle, 
which  ^&f  throw  up,  and  then,  drink  of  it  again.  Ho  was  thus  employed 
l^the^voad  until  raid-day,  when  he  wa»  perfectly  recararedi^-*^^!^  f*  ^^* 
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PecvLtAB  ^sKsritfl  OF  Baptism. — His  mother  was  a  Christian;  and  had 
eaused  him  to  be  baptised  aeeording  to  the  Greek  ritual^  to  take  from  him  the 
smell  and  odour  of  those  who  are  not  baptized.  He  and  his  son  have  been 
baptized  in  the  Greek  manne? ^  to  take  off  the  bad  smell ;  and  I  was  told  the 
son's  mother  was  a  Christian.  It  is  thuis  all  the  grandees  get  themselves 
baptized^  that  they  may  not  stink. — The  translator  says :  "  The  Christians  of 
Asia  were  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  Infidels  had  a  disagreeable  smell  that 
was.peculiar  to  them,  and  which  baptism  took  away."  f  he  baptism  was, 
according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  by  immersion- — Ibid^  pp.  166,  190. 

Bertrand  de  la  Brocquicre,  Counsellor  and  First  Esquire,  Carver  to  Philip 
le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  Travels  to  Jerusalem  in  1432,  says,  "  In 
our  conversations,  I  frequently  questioned  a  renegado  slave  about  Moham- 
med, and  wh^e  his  body  was  interred.  He  told  me  it  was  at  Mecca ;  that 
the  shrine  containing  the  body  was  in  a  circular  chapel,  open  at  the  top,  and 
that  it  was  through  this  opening  the  pilgrims  saw  the  shrine ;  that  among 
them  were  some,  who,  having  seen  it,  had  their  eyes  thrust  out,  because  they 
said,  after  what  they  had  just  seen,  the  world  could  no  longer  ofFer  them  any 
thing  worth  looking  at.  There  were  in  fact,  in  this  caravan,  two  persons,  the 
one  of  sixteen  and  the  other  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  who 
had  thus  made  themselves  blind.*' — p.  133. 

AusTKALiAK  Ihfortunity.-^As  beggars,  the  whole  world  will  not  pro- 
dnee  their  match.    They  do  not  attempt  to  coax  you,  but  rely  on  incessant 
importunity;  following  you,  side  by  side,  from  street  to  street,  as  constant  as 
your  shadow,  pealing  in  your  ears  the  never-ceasing  sound  of  '*  Massa,  gim 
me  a  dum !  massa,  gim  me  a  dum !"  (dump).    If  you  have  the  fortitude  to 
resist  j^f'wi/y,  on  two  or  three  assaults,  you  may  enjoy  ever  after  a  life  of  im- 
munity ;  but  by  once  complying,  you  entail  yourself   a  plague  which  you 
will  not  readily  throw  oflp,  every  gift  only  serving  to  embolden  them  in  making 
subsequent  demands,  and  with  still  greater  perseverance.     Neither  are  their 
wishes  moderately  gratified  on  this  head — less  than  a  dump  (fifteen  pence) 
seldom  proving  satisfactory.    When  walking  out  one  morning,  I  accidentally 
met  a  young  scion  of  our  black  tribes,  on  turning  the  corner  of  the  house, 
who  saluted  me  with  ^'  Good  rooming,  sir,  good  morning ;"    to  which  I  in 
like  manner  responded,  and  was  proceeding  onwards,  when  my  dingy  ac? 
quaintance  arrested  my  attention  by  his  loud  vociferation  of  "  Top,  sir,  j 
want  to  peak  to  you."    "  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  I.    "  Why,  you  know,  I 
am  your  servant,  and  you  have  never  paid  nie  yet."    "  The  devil  you  are !" 
responded  I ;  "it  is  tne  first  time  I  knew  of  it,  for  1  do  not  recollect  ever  see- 
ing your  face  before."    "  Oh  yes,  I  am  your  servant,"  replied  he,  very  reso- 
lutely; "dont  I  top  about  Massa         's,  and  boil  the  kettle  sometimes  for  you 
in  the  morning  ?  '     I  forthwith  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  him  all 
the  halfpence  I  had,  which  I  left  him  carefully  counting,  and  proceeded  on 
my  walk ;  but  before  advancing  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  my  ears  were  again  as- 
sailed with  loud  shouts  of  "  Hallo !  top,  top !"    I  turned  round,  and  ob- 
served my  friend  in  "  the  dark  suit "  beckoning  with  his  hand,  and  walking 
very  leisurely  toward  me.    Thinking  he  was  despatched  with  some  message, 
J  halted,  but  as  he  walked  on  as  slowly  as  if  deeming  I  ought  rather  to  go 
to  him  than  he  come  to  me,  I  forthwith  returned  to  meet  him ;  but  on  reach-p 
ing  close  enough,  what  was  my  astonishment  on  his  holding  out  the  halfpence 
in  his  open  hand,  and  addressing  me  in  a  loud,  grumbling,  demanding  ton? 
with — "  Why  this  is  not  enough  to  buy  a  loaf  1  you  must  give  me  more." 
''Then  buy  half  a  loaf,"  said  I,  wheeling  about  and  resuming  my  walk,  not 
without  a  good  many  hard  epithets  in  return  from  my  kettle- boiler. — P. 
Cunningham  s  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales. 

Godrane,  Bishop  of  Venice,  used  to  say :  ''  To  <^mpose  Is  an  author's 
heaven  j  to  correct  his  works,  «n  author's  purg^itory :  but  to  correct  the  press, 
an attUiw'8 hell.*'  ♦-    «      /'  ^     ' 
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Australian  Bibss^— We  are  not  moved  here  willi  die  deqt  mellow  note 
of  the  blackbird  poured  out  from  beneath  some  low  stunted  hush ;  nor  thrilled 
with  the  wild  warbUngg  of  the  thrush,  perched  on  the  top  of  some  t^  sap- 
linK;  nor  charmed  with  the  blithe  carol  of  the  lark  as  we  proceed  early 
afidd ; — none  of  our  birds  at  all  rivalliiig  these  divine  songsters  in  reaUziDg 
the  poetical  idea  of  the  "  music  of  the  grove ; " — while  "parrois'  chattering 
must  supply  the  place  of  "  nightingale'  singing "  in  the  future  amorous  lays 
of  our  ei^ning  Celadons.  We  have  our  lark  certainly,  but  both  his  appear- 
ance and  note  are  a  most  wretched  parody  upon  the  bird  our  English  poets 
have  made  so  many  fine  similes  about.  He  will  mount  from  the  ground  and 
rise  flutteringupwards  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  a.  few  of  the  starting 
notes  of  the  Englieh  lark,  but  on  reaching  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  so, 
down  he  drops  suddenly  and  mutely,  diving  into  concealment  among  the  long 
grass,  as  if  ashamed  of  nis  pitiful  attempt.  For  the  pert,  frisky  robin,  pat< 
terin^  and  "pecking  against  the  windows  in  the  dull  days  of  winter,  we  have 
the  lively  "  superb  warbler,"  with  his  blue  shining  plumage  and  his  long 
tapering  tail,  picking  up  the  crumbs  at  our  doors :  while  the  pretty  little  red- 
bills,  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  goldfinch,  constitute  the  sparrow  of  our 
clime,  flying  in  flacks  about  our  houses,  and  building  their  soft  downy  pigmy 
nests  in  the  orange,  peach,  and  lemon  trees  surrounding  them.  Nor  are  we 
without  our  rural  noters  of  the  time  to  call  us  to  our  early  task,  and  warn  us 
of  evening's  close.  The  loud  and  discordant  noise  of  ihe  laughing  Jackasi  (or 
teiiler'i  clock,  as  he  is  called),  as  he  takes  up  his  roost  on  the  withered  bough 
of  one  of  our  tallest  trees,  acquaints  us  that  the  sun  has  just  dipped  behind 
the  hills,  and  that  it  is  time  to  trudp;e  homewards ;  while  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  curlew,  and  the  wild  and  dismal  screechiuga  of  the  flying  squirrel, 
skimming  from  branch  to  branch,  whisper  us  to  retire  to  our  bed-chambers. 
In  the  morning,  again,  the  dull  monotonous  double  note  of  the  wkee-wkee,  (so 
named  from  the  sound  of  its  caUs,)  chiming  in  at  as  regular  intervals  as  the 
tick  of  a  clock,  warns  us  to  rub  our  eyes  and  con  over  the  tasks  of  the  im- 
pending day,  as  it  is  but  half  an  hour  to  dawn ;  till  again  the  loud  laughter 
of  the  jaekati  summons  us  to  turn  out,  and  take  a  peep  at  the  appearance  of 
the  morning,  which  just  begins  to  glimmer  beyond  the  dusky  outline  of  the 
eastern  hills. — P.  Cunningham's  Two  Years  in  New  Smith  Wale). 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  in  his  interesting  Travels  in  the  East,  describes 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  robbers  in  Shiraz,  as  severe  in  the  extreme.  In 
one  instance,  "  a  barrel  or  vessel  was  filled  with  powder,  which  being  ignited 
by  means  of  a  long  train,  blew  to  atoms  a  robber  that  had  been  previously 
fastened  to  it."  "  To  immure  them  alive  is  a  frequent  punishment ;  of  this 
many  instances  may  be  adduced,  and  confirmed  by  indisputable  evidence." 
"  From  this  place  to  Ahor,"  says  Dr.  Fryer,  in  1678,  "  both  in  the  highways, 
and  on  the  high  mountains,  were  frequent  monuments  of  thieves  immured, 
in  terror  of  others  who  might  commit  the  like  offfence;  they  having  hterally 
a  stone  doublet :  whereas  we  say  metaphorically,  when  any  is  in  prison.  He 
has  a  siime  doublet  on;  for  these  are  plastered  up,  all  but  their  heads,  in  a 
round  stone  tomb,  which  are  left  out,  not  out  of  kindness,  but  to  expose  them 
to  the  injury  of  the  weather,  and  assaults  of  birds  of  prey,  who  wreak  their 
rapin  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  did  devour  their  fellow-sulijects."  Mr. 
Macdonald,  in  his  Geographical  Memoir,  says,  "  The  body  of  the  culprit  is 
sometimes  torn  asunder  by  being  bound  to  branches  of  trees,  afterwsMS  se- 
parated ;  and  1  do  remember  having  once  seen  four  thieves  built  into  a  wall, 
all  but  their  heads,  and  thus  left  to  perish." — Vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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Sales  of  Sbats  iv  Parliament. — In  die  war  of  ITiS,  which  from  the 
■elfish  VMCtice  of  relying  whollj  on  loans,  did  not  much  retard  the  iinnie* 
diate  adv&nceof  the  country,  and  still  more  after  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Cbapelle, 
s  striking  increase  of  wealth  became  perceptible.  Thia  was  shown  in  one 
circuioetancc  directly  affecting  the  character  of  the  constitution.  The  smaller 
boroughs,  which  had  been  ^ora  the  earliest  time  under  the  command  of 
neighbouring  peers  andgentlemen,orEomel:imeaof  the  crown,  were  attempted 
by  rich  capitalists,  with  no  other  connexion  or  recommendation  than  one 
which  is  generally  sufficient.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  in  the 
general  elections  of  1747  and  17fii:  though  the  prevalence  of  bribery  in  a  lees 
degree  is  attested  by  the  statute-book,  and  the  journals  of  parliament  from 
the  Revolution,  it  seemed  not  to  have  broken  down  all  flood-gates  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  1 1 .  or  rather  perhaps  the  first  part  of  the  next.  The 
sale  at  least  of  seats  in  parUament,  like  any  other  transferable  property,  is 
never  mentioned  in  any  book  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  an  earher 
dale  than  1760.  We  may  dispense,  therefore,  with  the  inquiry  in  what 
manner  this  extraordinary  traffic  baa  aflbcted  the  constitution,  observing 
only  that  its  influence  most  have  tended  to  counteract  that  of  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  which  is  EtiU  sufficiently  predominant.  The  country 
eentlemeu,  who  claimed  to  themselves  a  character  of  more  indepen- 
dence and  patriotism  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  class,  had  long 
mdeavoured  to  protect  their  ascendancy  by  excluding  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
itity  from  parliament.  This  was  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which,  after  having 
repeatedly  attempted,  passed  into  a  law  during  the  lone;  administration  ot 
Anne,  requiring  every  member  of  the  Commons,  except  those  for  the  univer- 
sities, to  possess,  as  a  quaUflcation  for  his  seat,  a  landed  estate,  above  all 
incumbrance,  ofSOOl.  a  year-  By  a  later  act  of  George  II.  with  which  it 
was  thought  expedient  by  the  government  of  the  day  to  gratify  the  landed 
interest,  tnia  property  must  be  stated  on  oath  by  every  member  on  taking  his 
seat,  and  if  required,  at  his  election.  The  law  is,  however,  notoriously 
evaded;  and  though  much  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  rendering  a  compe- 
tent income  the  condition  of  eligibility,  few  would  be  found  at  present  to 
maintain  that  the  freehold  qualification  is  not  required,  both  unconstitutioa- 
ally,  accordingto  the  ancienttheory  of  representation,  and  absurdly,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  property  in  England. — HaUatn't  Contiitutional 
Hiitoty  of  England. 

In  the  gardens  of  theSilguah^  in  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  nightingales  are  said 
to  abound,  which  not  only  sing  during  the  night;  but  whose  plaintive  melody 
is  not  by  day  suspended  in  the  East  as  it  is  in  our  colder  region :  and  it  is 
said  that  several  of  those  birds  have  expired  while  contending  with  musicians 
in  the  loudness  or  variety  of  their  notes.  It  has,  indeed,  been  known, 
according  to  Pliny,  that  in  vocal  trials  among  nightingales,  the  vanquished 
bird  terminated  its  song  only  with  its  life. 

An  inteUigent  Persian,  wbo  repeated  his  story  again  and  again,  and  per- 
mitted me  to  write  it  down  from  his  lips,  declared  that  he  had  more  than  once 
been  present  when  a  celebrated  lutanist,  Mirza  Mohammed,  sumamed  Bal- 
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MiMicBY^-^Mo0i  of  th^m  poss^  great  powers  ff  mimicry^  bringing  to 
your  reeollection  as  viviclly  the  indiTiduals  tney  are  imitating  as  if  the  latter 
were  strutting  in  propria  persona  before  you ;  while  their  droUery  and  wit  are 
often  considerable^  and  they  apply  nicknames  happily^  thus  denominating  one 
gentleman  here,  with  a  wry  mouth,  WuUywally — trom  that  feature  resembling 
a  twistai  fruit  so  called ; — another,  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  Coorc^ 
kabundy  (the  frog^,  from  his  peculiar  articulation  ;  and  a  third  Parembang 
(emu)  from  his  singular  wallc.  The  gentleman  with  the  wry  mouth  being 
commandant  at  one  of  the  out^settlements,  the  natives  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  this  was  an  esteniial  of  goyertwrship,  and  they  could  not  contain  their 
astonishment  on  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  "  cobawn  (big)  gobernor^ 
had  not  mout  so  T screwing  theirs  into  the  appropriate  shape),  like  the  narang 
(little)  gobernor.'  — P.  Cunninghams  Two  Tears  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sagacity  of  Elephants— Elephants  in  peace  and  war  know  their  duty, 
and  are  more  obedient  to  the  word  of  command  than  many  rational  beinss. 
It  is  said  they  can  travel,  on  an  emergency,  two  hundred  miles  in  forty-eignt 
hours ;  but  will  hold  out  for  a  month  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day, 
with  dieerfulness  and  alacrity.  I  performed  many  long  journeys  upon  an 
elephant,  given  by  Ragobah  to  Colonel  Keating;  nothing  could  exceed  the 
sagacity,  oocility,  and  afiPectlon  of  this  noble  quadruped:  if  I  stopped  to 
enjoy  a  prospect,  he  remained  immoveable  until  my  sketch  was  finished ;  if  I 
wished  for  ripe  mangos  growing  out  of  the  common  reach,  he  selected  the 
most  hoiitful  oranch,  ana  breaking  it  off  with  his  trunk,  offered  it  to  the  dri« 
ver  for  the  company  in  the  houdah,  accepting  of  an^  part  given  to  himself 
with  a  respectful  salam,  by  raising  his  trunk  three  times  above  his  head,  in 
the  manner  of  the  oriental  obeisance,  and  as  often  did  he  express  his  thanks 
by  a  murmuring  noise.  When  a  bough  obstructed  the  houdah,  he  twisted 
his  trunk  aroimd  it,  and  though  of  considerable  magnitude,  broke  it  off  with 
ease,  and  often  gathered  a  leafy  branch,  either  to  keep  off  the  flies,  or  as  a 
fan  to  agitate  around  him,  by  waving  it  with  his  trunk ;  he  generally  paid  a 
visit  to  the  tent-door  during  breakfast,  to  procure  sugar-candy  or  fruit,  and 
to  be  cheered  by  the  encomiums  and  caresses  he  deservedly  met  with ;  no  spa- 
nid  could  be  more  innocently  playful,  or  fonder  of  those  who  noticed  him, 
than  this  docile  animal,  who  on  particular  occasions  appeared  conscious  of  his 
exaltation  above  the  brute  creation. — Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs. 

AusTBALiAK  Patbiotism. — A  youug  Australian,  on  being  once  asked 
his  opinion  of  a  splendid  shop  on  Luxate  Hill,  replied,  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  "  It  is  not  equal  to  Big  Coopers,"  (a  store-shop  in  Sydney,)  while 
Mrs.  Rickards'  Fashionable  Repository  is  believed  to  be  unrivalled,  even  in 
Bond  Street.  Some  of  them  also  contrive  to  find  out  that  the  English  cows 
give  less  milk  and  butter  than  the  Australian,  and  that  the  choicest  New- 
market racers  possess  less  beauty  and  swiftness  than  Junius,  Modus,  Cur" 
rency  Lass,  and  others  of  Australian  turf  pedigree ;  nay,  even  a  young 
girl,  when  asked  how  she  would  like  to  go  to  England,  replied  with  great 
naivetS,  "  I  should  be  afraid  to  go,  from  the  number  of  thieves  there,"  doubt- 
less conceiving  England  to  be  a  downright  hive  of  such,  that  threw  off  its 
annual  swarms  to  people  the  wilds  of  this  colony.  Nay,  the  very  miserable- 
looking  trees  that  cast  their  annual  coats  of  bark,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  a 
raw  European  the  appearance  of  being  actually  dead,  1  have  heard  praised 
as  objects  of  incomparable  beauty  1  and  I  myself,  so  powerful  is  habit,  begin 
to  look  upon  them  pleasurably.  Our  ideas  of  beauty  are,  in  truth,  less 
referable  to  a  natural  than  an  artificial  standard,  varying  in  every  country 
according  to  what  the  eye  has  been  habituated  to,  and  fashion  prescribes.— 
P.  Cunningham's  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales. 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  HIKES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Asbton 

BlrmioghMn 

Coventi7 

SUesmere  and  Chester 

Orand  Junetfon 

Huddersfield 

Kenu«t  and  Av<h)  .  • 

Liancaster 

XfCeds  and  Liverpool 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester  . . . 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham , 
Worcester  ditto 


Am. 
paid. 


DOCKS. 


jCommercial 

East  India 

London 

6t.  Catherine's 100 

West  India -. 


WATER  WORKS. 


East  London . . . 
Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London  . 
West  Middlesex 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London  ............  100 

Ditto,  New , 100 

Phoenix 60 

Imperial 

United  General  ............  50 

Westminster 


100 

17 

100 

133 

100 

67 

40 

47 

100 

100 

40 

85 

140 

100 

100 

78 


100 
100 
100 
60 
100 


100 

60 

100 

100 

00 


00 
M 
31 
SO 
40 
50 


10 


Per 
share. 


ISO 

905 

1360 

110 

310 

17 

31 

33 

390 

740 

30 

100 

800 

1800 

295 

50 


64 

84 
86  10 
60 
206 


122 
65 
30 
90 

68 


W  10 
92  10 
35 

47 
22  10 

57  lo; 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 506 

Alliance 100 

Ditto  Marine 100 

Atlas 60 

British  Commercial 50 

Globe 

Guardian 100 

Hope 60 

Imperial  500 

Ditto  Life 100 

Law  Life 100 

London 26 

Protector 20 

Rock 20 

Royal  Exchange 

MINES. 

Anfflo-Mexican 100 

Bolanos 4<K) 

Brazilian  100 

Colombian 100 

Mexican 100 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

United  Mexican 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.lOO 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto  . .  100 

Colombian  ditto  

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Msh  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  De  la  Plata  Company  . . 
Van  Dieman's  Land  Ditto  . ,  100 
Reversionary  Interest  Society  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  . .     50 

Waterloo  Bridge 

Vauxhall  Bridge 


Amt. 

PW 

paid. 

share. 

50 

56 

10 

0 

5 

4  10 

5 

0  10 

5 

4  15 

100 

161  10 

10 

21 

5 

5 

60 

95 

10 

8 

10 

10 

12  10 

20  10 

2 

1  5 

3 

3 

100 

260 

85 

87  10 

375 

275 

20 

38 

20 

9 

21 

6 

400 

385 

32  10 

12 

11 

18 

40 

12 

10 

7 

13 

3  10 

25 

22 

4 

2 

65 

62 

42 

6 

100 

5 

Robert  W,  Mookb,  Broker, 

5,  Bank  Chamben,  Lothbury. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

M.  VentouiUac  has  in  the  preas  a  translation  into  French  of  Bishop  Watson's 
Apology  for  the  ^ible. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  will  commence  a  Periodical  Work  on  the  1st 
of  October,  to.be  called  the  "  Pomological  Magazine." 

Mr.  Stanley  has  now  ready  for  publication  a  Work  on  Modern  Riding ;  to  enable 
young  people,  particularly  Ladies,  to  perfect  themselves  without  the  Aid  of  Masters. 

In  the  Press,  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Parliamentary  Speeches  (corrected)  of 
ihe  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  with  an  Authentic  Memoir. 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  ColHngwood* 

In  the  press,  the  2d  edition  of  the  Parent's  Monitor. 

In  the  press.  Historical  Tablets  and  Medallions,  iUastralive  of  an  Improyed  System 
of  Artificial  Memory. 

Bayne's  Catalogue.    Part  II. 

A  New  Medical  Journal,  edited  at  Glasgow  by  William  Mackenzie. 

The  Amulet  in  November ;  a  New  Literary  Annual  of  great  promise. 

Profeaaor  J.  G.  Flugel  of  Leipzig,  is  engaged  on  an  English  and  GermaiL  Dictionary. 
It  will  be  comprised  in  two  octaro  rolumes,  and  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Kreysdg's  Liyy,  in  5  Vols.  8ro«  printed  at  Leipzig  is  just  completed  i  the  5Ui  rolume 
eonUMM  a  GlMsgnna  Iiininia, 
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WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

Tbe  British  Fanner*8  Quarterly  Magazine,  exclusively  devoted  to  Rural  Affairs, 
No.  IV.  4s. 

Botanical  Register,  No.  VII.  of  Vol.  13,  by  Sydenham  Edwards  and  others,  containing 
eight  Coloured  Portraits,  and  description  of  Exotic  Flowers  cultivated  in  this  country,  4i. 

The  Florist's  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  by  R.  Sweet,  F.L.S.  No.  IIL  3*. 

Flora  Australasica — The  Evergreen  and  Scented  Plants  of  New  Holland,  by  R. 
Sweet.  F.L.S.  No.  IV.  Ss, 

Remarks  on  the  Mustard  Tree  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Coloured 
Plate,  by  John  Frost,  F.A.S.  F.L.S.  Is.  6d. 

The  Practical  Cabinet- Maker,  Upholsterer,  and  Decorator,  by  Peter  and  Michael 
Angelo  Nicholson,  with  one  hundred  and  three  coloured  and  other  illustrative  Designs, 
1  vol.  4to.  2/. 

Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  continued  down  to  the  present  Time,  by  John 
Watkins,  LL.D.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

Progress  of  the  System  for  the  Effectual  Removal  of  Impediments  of  Speech,  by 
John  Broster,  F.A.S.E.    Seventh  Edition. 

The  Existence,  Mature,  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels  briefly  considered  as  an 
important  Branch  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Divine  Re- 
velation, 3i.  6d. 
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New4perCents 102| 10o| lOOJ 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 20^ 19f 19| 

India  Stock,  10^  per  Cent 263     252^ 254 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 96s.  pm. ....  87s.  pm 88s.  pni. 

Exchequer  Bills,  2d.  per  day 62s.  pm 56s.  pm 585.  pm. 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 94( 92| 93 
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Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 74} 73  74 
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Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent 71     661 66^ 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 27     ......  26  26 
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Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto  99} 99  99} 
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WADD»S  MEMS. 

Mems.,  Maxims,  and  Memoirs.    By  William  Wadd,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  King.    Callow  and  Wilson.    London.    18S7.    Svo. 

Medical  men  have  been  through  immemorial  time  famous  for  their 
eccentricities  ;  and  since  the  public  is  often  seriously  concerned  in  their 
personal  qualities^  much  interest  has  always  been  taken  in  the  anec- 
dotes concerning  them.  Besides  a  curious  collection  of  these,  Mr. 
Wadd  has  put  together  many  records  of  the  antiquities  of  medicine, 
and  succeeded  in  compiling  a  very  amusing  work.  It  is  evidently  the 
contents  of  the  commonplace  book  of  a  man  of  some  reading  and 
curiosity,  rudely  thrown  together ;  and  while  it  is  in  itself  an  enter- 
taining farrago,  may  serve  as  the  rudiments  of  some  more  formal 
medical  history. 

The  work  seems  to  be  divided  into  Memoranda,  Memorabilia^  and 
Memoirs.  The  first  is  a  chronological  record  ;  the  second  consists  of 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  medicine;  the  third  of  personal 
anecdotes. 

One  article  of  the  Memorabilia  is  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
fees.  Mr.  Wadd  here,  as  in  his  Nugae  Chirurgicae,  a  similar  work, 
urges  the  accipe  dum  dolety  and  enlarges  upon  the  history  of  fees. 
The  Chinese  proceed  on  the  principle  of  no  cure  no  pay.  In  Portugal 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  pay  the  doctor  by  presenting  him  with  his 
own  portrait.  Our  physicians  prefer  the  king's.  In  1345,  Edward  III. 
granted  a  pension  of  six-pence  a  day  to  his  apothecary.  Among  the 
expenses  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  the  17th  Henry  VIII.  1/.  is  paid 
to  one  physician  at  Cambridge,  and  to  another  at  Westminster,  four- 
pence  "  for  seying  my  lord's  water."  In  1700  the  fees  to  physicians  and 
surgeons  were,  to  a  graduate  in  physic  (his  due)  10*.  "  though  he  <jpto- 
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monly  expects  twenty/'  To  a  licentiate  not  more  than  6^.  Bd.  *^  thougli 
they  commonly  demand  10«."  ^^  A  surgeon's  fee  is  Vld.  per  mile>  be 
his  journey  far  or  near:  ten  groats  to  set  a  broken  bone  or  out  of  joint : 
and  for  letting  blood  \s. :  the  catting  off,  or  amputation  of  any  limb 
is  five  pounds ;  but  there  is  no  settled  price  for  the  cure/'  Levamen 
Infirmi,  17d7»  the  physicians  who  attended  Queen  Caroline  had  500 
guineas,  and  the  surgeons  300  guineas.  Dr.  Willis  for  attending  the 
late  king  had  1500/.  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  and  650/.  per 
annum  to  his  son  for  life.  Dimsdale,  for  inoculating  the  Empress  of 
Bussia,  was  made  a  baron  of  the  empire,  with  a  present  of  12,000/. 
and  a  pension  of  500/.  per  aniium. 

It  is  singular  that  blisters  were  not  more  anciently  known :  they 
were  first  applied  at  Padua,  in  1576,  for  the  plague.  A  severe  con- 
troversy was  carried  on,  in  which  the  remedy  was  discussed  with  much 
warmth.  Malpighi  disinherited  his  heirs  for  allowing  blisters  to  be 
put  upon  hiiii  when  he  was  speechless.  The  discussion  concerning  the 
necessity  of  bleeding  in  pleurisy  in  the  arm  opposite  to  the  side  in 
which  the  pain  was  fblt,  wad  still  iHore  angry.  Dr.  Brissot  was 
banished  for  his  heresy  on  this  point. 

When  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James,  was  sick  of  the  illness  of 
which  he  died,  the  report  of  his  treatment  says :  ^^  This  day  a  cock 
was  cloven  by  the  backe  and  applyed  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.''  The 
use  of  this  cock  is  about  as  great  a  puzzle  as  the  cock  Socrates  sacri- 
ficed to  iEiSculapitts  before  he  died.  On  this  occasion  all  sorts  of  cor- 
dials were  sent  for  the  prince's  use.  '^^  Sir  Watter  Rawleigb  sent  one 
from  the  Tower." 

The  Troy  weight,  or  the  weights  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  were 
introduced  into  our  prescriptions  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  A  French- 
man, the  Dr.  Cains  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Whd  compiled  his  Pharmacopaeia  in  1618.  The  English 
apothecary  from  that  time  to  this,  owing  to  his  foolish  fancy,  has 
bought  by  one  weight  and  sold  by  another. 

In  this  country,  phlebotomy  has  been  greatly  patronized ;  and  in  the 
early  ages  sotne  of  the  abbeys  had  a  hleeding-kouse,  called  phlehoto- 
iMLrtai  in  which  they  had  four  general  quarterly  bleedings :  and  in 
the  order  of  St.  Victor,  (where  probably  the  cook  was  of  a  superior 
class,)  the  brethren  had  five  bleedings  per  annum. 

In  a  book  on  surgery,  a  long  chapter  is  given  on  the  important  prac- 
tice df  phlebotomy,  one  of  the  heads  of  which  runs  thus:  "  The 
circumstances  to  be  considered  at  the  bleeding  of  a  prince/'  At  one 
time  in  England,  when  a  royal  person  was  to  be  bled,  it  wad  considered 
necessary  to  have  the  authority  of  the  privy  council ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  for  the  personal  responsibility  which  he  took  on  himself 
in  bleeding  King  Charles  (II.)  upon  the  instant,  was  voted  by  the  privy 
council  one  thousand  guineas ;  which  however  was  never  paid. 

Long  before  the  stomach-pump  Was  invented,  the  stomach-brush 
was  in  fashion.  It  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  an  instrument 
used  by  wine-coopers,  called  a  bottle-rinser.  When  let  down  into  th« 
stomach,  it  was  agitated  by  a  circular  wire,  and  was  thought,  in  con- 
junction with  copious  draughts  of  warm  water^  to  cleanse  the  stomach 
tfaoroogUy* 
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Ulcere  are  at  the  present  day  many  amateiSiT  ^bysidans^  Who  employ 
themsdtves  in  ined]cine>  whethet',  as  L6rd  Ellenhoro^^  nkiAy  ivky 
body  else  is  fool  enough  to  employ  them.  Bat  Dr.  BuUeyn,  an 
old  physician  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  ^ves  ns  a  long  list  of  the 
knights  and  dames,  who  in  his  time  distinguished  themselves  in  ama- 
teur practise :  "  Many  good  men  and  vomen,"  says  he,  "  within  this 
realme,  have  divers  and  sundry  medicines  for  the  canker,  and  do 
help  their  neighbours,  which  be  only  the  poore  and  needy,  having  no 
money  to  spend  on  chirurgerie:"  and  then  he  enumerates  "  Sir  Thomas 
Eliot,  whose  works  be  immortal ;  Sir  Philip  Parris,  whose  cures  deserve 
prayse ;  Sir  Wm.  Gascoyne,  that  heljieth  sore  eyes ;  the  Lady  Taylor 
and  the  Lady  Darrel,  both  of  whom  had  many  precious  medicines, 
and  were  ^  well  eeene  in  herbs/  Bii't  above  all  was  a  godly  hurtlesse 
gentleman,  Sir  Andrew  Havinghatt',  who  learned  a  wat^r  to  kill  a 
canker  of  his  own  mother." 

In  1684,  John  Browne,  surgeon  to  the  kittg,  ^ublish^d  his  "  Adeno- 
choiradelogia,  or  King's  Evil  Swellings."  He  glveS  ah  JAccount  of 
the  number  of  persond  tbuche'd  for  this  coniipliii^t  frofti  Btay  1660,  to 
Sept.  1664:— 

In  1660 6725 

liB6l  .....  46ld 

1662 4275 

16)63  ...     -     -  4667 

1664  -     -     -     -   >  8335 

"  The  curing  of  the  king^s  evil  (says  Aubrey)  by  th^  toti^h  of  the 
king,  does  much  puzzle  bur  philosophers ;  fbr  wheth^V  the  kin^s  were 
of  the  house  of  Vprk  or  LanciaBt'er,  it  did  the  fcure  (i.  e.)  fbr  th4 
most  part."  George  II.  '^ea  Ihie  first  kirtg  who  defied  his  virtue  lb 
this  respect. 

The  Chinese  physiciaiis,  by  feeling  the  pulsie  in  fhr^e  pldcesy  die- 
terinine  the  nature,  extent,  ahd  duration  of  the  disease,  Without  i-e* 
quiring  farther  information. 

The  notion  of  prolonging  life  hy  ihhaling  the  breath  of  youhg 
wbmeti,  was  (as  observes  Mr.  iV'add)  ah  aj^eeable  delusion  easily 
credited :  and  one  physician  Who  had  himself  written  oh  health,  was 
so  influenced  by  it,  that  he  acltially  tdok  Ittd'gingis  in  a  boarding- 
school,  that  he  might  never  be  without  d  constant  supply  bf  the  prbj>er 
atmosph'ei-e.  Philip  Thicknesse,  Who  wrbtle  the  "  V^kludinaHan's 
Guide,"  in  177^,  seems  to  have  taken  A  dosfe  whehevet  he  cbUld.  « I  am 
myself,"  says  he,  "  turned  of  sixty,  and  in  general,  thoiigh  t  have 
lived  in  various  climates,  and  suffered  severely  both  iti  body  and 
mind;  yet  having  always  partaken  bf  the  breith  of  ^t>Hn]^  women, 
whenever  Vhey  lay  in  my  iJoay,  I  feel  hohe  bf  the  itifii-inlties  which  so 
often  strike  the  eyes  and  ears  in  this  gteat  city  (Bath)  bf  sicfthesSj  by 
men  many  years  younger  than  myself." 

Guy  Patitt  used  to  Write  in  the  front  bf  his  books — 

*"f  Guy  Patini  et  Amicorum.'* 

Another  doctor  makes  his  say— 

«  Sum  Bf  artini.'* 
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Doctor  Gerhard^  of  J«na,  not  only  informed  the  world  to  whom  his 
books  belonged,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  warning-* 

"D.O.S. 

Bibliothecae  Gerhardinse 
Pars  Sum. 

Cave 

Ne  Macules, 

Ne  Laceres, 

Ultra  mensem  ne  ^  dicta 

Bibliotheca 

Apud  te  retineas. 

Furari  noli." 

I  belong  to  Gerhard's  library ;  take  care  neither  to  soil  nor  tear  me  ; 
neither  keep  me  in  your  possession  out  of  the  said  library  more  than 
a  month.     Do  not  steal  me. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  apply  the  principles  of  mathematics  to 
medicine.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  is  a  table,  in  which 
the  several  purgatives  and  emetics  commonly  in  use  are  enumerated 
and  adjusted  by  mathematical  rules,  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  constitu- 
tions. The  doses  of  the  medicines  are  as  the  squares  of  the  con" 
stitution. 

The  French  government,  as  well  as  our  own,  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  given  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  specifics,  that  their 
composition  might  be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
In  the  reigD  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Goddard  obtained  5000/.  for  disclosing 
his  secret  for  making  a  medicine  called  Guttae  Anglicanse.  And  in 
1739,  the  Parliament  of  England  voted  5000/.  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  for  a 
solvent  for  the  stone.  The  celebrated  David  Hartley  was  very  instru- 
mental in  procuring  this  grant.  He  also  obtained  a  private  subscrip- 
tion to  the  amount  of  1356/. ;  published  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
successful  cases ;  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  own  faith,  after 
eating  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  soap,  died  himself  of  stone. 
« Who,"  exclaims  Mr.  Wadd,  "  could  believe  that  a  philosopher 
would  eat  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  soap  ? — a  bishop  drink  a  butt 
of  tar-water  ? — or  that  in  a  course  of  chemical  neutralization,  Meyer 
should  swallow  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight  of  crabs'  eyes.  In  the 
German  Ephemerides,  the  case  of  a  person  is  described  who  had  taken 
so  much  elixir  of  vitriol,  that  his  keys  were  rusted  in  his  pocket  by  the 
transudation  of  the  acid  through  the  pores  of  his  skin :  another  pa- 
tient is  said  to  have  taken  argentum  nitratum  in  solution .  till' he 
became  blue. 

The  first  memoir  or  piece  of  anecdotic  biography  is  that  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayerne,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  physician,  driven 
from  Paris  by  the  predominant  party  of  the  Galenists,  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  court  and  nobility  of  England.  He  was  made  chief 
physician  to  King  James,  and  became  a  great  favourite  of  that  mo- 
narch. He  dealt  in  all  kinds  of  quackery ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  Kitchiner  of  his  time,  for  he  not  only  compiled  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  also  wrote  a  cookery-book. 

He  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  journals  and  notes  of  cases, 
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which  at  present  form  one  of  the  most  curious  items  of  the  Sloane 
collection  of  manuscripts.  Exclusive  of  a  volume  devoted  to  the 
health  and  personal  habits  of  the  king,  there  are  no  less  than  nine- 
teen filled  with  what  he  stiles  his  Ephemerides,  a  journal  of  the  cases 
which  he  attended  from  1603  to  1649.  These  record  the  disorders, 
prescriptions  for,  and  cures  of,  persons  of  both  sexes  of  so  great  con- 
sequence, that  Mr.  Wadd  observes,  that  they  may  be  stiled  for  the 
period  they  embrace,  '*  The  Medical-Annals  of  the  Court  of  England." 


*'  The  ceremoniousness  with  which  Sir  Theodore  prefaces  the  patient's 
case  in  many  instances,  is  entertaining.    The  day  and  hour  of  his  birth,  his 

Eersonal  formation,  the  state  of  the  difierent  organs  of  his  frame,  the  pecu- 
arities  of  his  diet,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  the  diseases  to  which  his  parents 
were  liable,  and  the  casualties  he  had  himself  undergone  in  the  course  of 
life,  are  all  exactly  registered,  with  such  remarks  super-added  as  might  tend 
to  aid  Sir  Theodore  s  skill  when  again  called  in  at  any  subsequent  time. 
The  whole  written  in  Latin.  Among  the  most  particular  of  all  perhaps  is 
the  Account  of  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury.    Sloane  MS,  2085. 

''  On  the  29th  of  July,  1617,  he  attended  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  for  a 
humour  in  his  right  ear,  caused  by  riding  bare-headed  two  years  before,  in 
the  winter,  hunting  with  the  king. 

"  From  many  of  the  entries  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  gaiety.  He  is  frequently  disguised  in  these  volumes  under 
the  name  of  ^  Palamedes.' 

"  The  following  is  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne's  description  of  the  Duchess^ 
then  Marchioness  of  Buckingham. 

'^  '  Januarii,  24,  1622.  Madame  la  Marquise  de  BuckinghauL  Annum 
etatis  agit  xix.  Habitus  gracilis,  corous  fiovoypafifiov.  1  emperamentum 
ex  sanguineo  biliosum.  Faciei  color  noridus.  Mores  compositi.  Simima 
cum  gravitate  modestia.  Vitium  conformationis  in  spina  dorsi.  Gravida 
est,  et  credit  longissimum  partus  terminum  fore  diem  Annunciationis  B.  V.  M. 
25  Martu.' 

^'  In  one  instance  we  have  ^  Prsparationes  missse  ad  Ser  Waiter  Ralegh  ; 
parandfie  pro  Ser  Roger  Aston.'  '  Aly  Lord  Due  de  Lenox,  Diarrhea  a 
liberiori  victu.'  '  Mylade  Walsingham,  Chephalsea  ingens.'  '  Madame  de 
Hadingthon,  Affectus  hystericus  et  melancholicus.'  ^  Madame  la  Contesse 
de  Carse,  Debiles  oculi.'    *  Mylade  Bedford,  Podagra.' 

''  It  is  remarkable  that  the  leaves  in  these  volumes,  containing  the  account 
of  Prince  Henry's  last  illness,  in  1612,  have  been  cut  out,  probably  by  Sir 
Theodore  himself,  who  endured  great  obloquy  upon  his  death. 

'^  There  is  a  recipe  for  sqents  and  emollients  made  in  1611  for  my  Lord 
Hay,  entitled  ^  Odoramenta  et  quae  ad  omatum.'  These  were  '  Pmvis  ad 
Cuput  Pastilli  ad  suffitum  Cubiculi..  Avicule  Cypre  ad  suffitum  Pasta 
ad  manus,  dealbandas  et  emoHendes.  Opiata  ad  dentes  mundandos  et  con- 
firmandos.  Aqua  ad  colluehdos  dentes  post  Opiatse.  Radices  ad  dentes 
expoliendos.' 

"  In  1617  we  have  a  prescription  for  the  queen's  black  horse,  which  had 
been  seized  with  epilepsy,  '  pro  Equo  nigro  Reginae  epileptico  ; '  it  begins 
'  Equus  est  novem  annorum ;  *  in  the  margin  is  added,  '  Curatus  fuit'  And 
in  1636,  another  prescription  for  the  king's  dogs,  '  pro  canibus  Regiis  rabidis/ 
In  1628,  we  nave  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  Sir  Theodore  wrote  to  King 


le  Conte  de  Northumberland  sur  I'Usage  des  Eaux  de  Townbridge.' 

^*  Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  physician's  science  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First,  must  consult  the  volumes  here  de- 
scribed*   Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  was  among  the  first  who  introduced  the 
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chemical  practice  wluch  tim^  and  experience  have  now  fully  established/'—^ 
pp.  196—198. 

In  the  memoir  of  Sir  William  Paddye^  we  find  a  curious  account 
of  the  death  of  his  <^  Soveraigne  Lord  and  Master,''  at  the  palace  at 
Theobalds,  near  Enfield :  it  is  found  at  the  en4  of  9i  prayer-book  in 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford  :— 

*^  *  Being  sent  for  to  Thibaulde  butt  two  dales  before  the  death  of  my  Sove^ 
raigne  Lord  and  Master  King  James^. I  held  it  my  Christian  dutie  tfi  prepare 
hym,  telling  hvm,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  doe,  (in  ye  after- 
noone  before  his  death  ye  next  dale  at  noone.)  but  to  pray  foir  his  soele. 
Whereupon  ye  Archbishop  and  ye  Lord-keener  ]^yshop  of  Lincblne,  demanded 
if  his  Majestic  wold  be  pkased  that  they  snold  praye  with  hym,  whereunto 
he  cheerfullie  accorded.  And  after  short  praier  these  sentences  were  by  ye 
Byshop  of  Lincolne  distinctly  read  unto  hym,  who  wih  eies  (the  messengers 
01  his  hert)  lifted  up  unto  Heaven,  att  tne  end  of  every  sentence,  gave  to| 
us  all  thereby,  a  goodlie  assurance  of  those  graces  and  dvilie  faitu,  where^ 
with  he  apprehended  the  mercy  of  omr  Lord  and  onlie  Saviour  Christ 
Jesus,  acchrdingMe  as  in  his  gooalie  life  he  had  publiqueUe  professed.*  ** — 
p.  SOI. 

In  the  memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  a  report  of  the  last 
illness  of  Charles  II.  is  given,  and  an  account  of  the  post  mortem 
appearances  of  the  body  in  very  good  Latin.  The  right  lung  was 
found  strongly  adhering  to  the  pleura. 

In  the  memoir  of  Kadcliffe  we  observe  nothing  new :  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Wadd,  that  his  faceti^^  would  fill  a,  volume.  The 
short  life  of  him,  printed  not  long  after  his  death,  to  which  Mr. 
Wadd  does  not  alhide,  is  full  of  curious  entertainment.  Among  his 
manuscripts  still  extant  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  be  a  journal  of  his  life, 
which  surely  would  be  worth  a  reprint.  Radcliffe's  fort  was  his 
"  medical  penetration."  His  strong  powers  of  observation  and  rea- 
sonJing  serve4  him  far  better  than  the  learning  of  others.  He  used  to 
say,  that  when  he  began  practice  he  had  twenty  remedies  for  every 
disorder;  after  a  time  he  had  twenty  disorders  without  a  smgle 
remedy. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  an  Irishman,  who  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as 

S resident  oJf  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  British 
luseum,  was  yoi  gKe&t  practice  in  RadclijSe's  time,  but  they  w:ere 
never  on  good  terms.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  waited  upon 
Sydenham  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  friend,  setting 
forth  his  qualificationd.  in  flaming  teinns :  ^^  he  was  a  ripe  scholar — a 
good  botanist — a  skilful  anatomist.''  After  Sydenham  perused  this 
eulogy,  and  had  eyed  the  tyro  very  attentively,  he  said :  <*  All  this  is 
mighty  fine — but  it  .wo'nt  do — anatomy — botany — nonsense ; — ^sir,  I 
know  an  old  woman  in  Covent  Garden  who  understands  botany  better ; 
and  as  for  anatomy,  my  butcher  can  dissect  a  joint  just  as  well :  no, 
young  man,  all  this  is  stufiE — you  must  go  to  the  bed-side,  it  is  there 
you  can  alone  learn  disease.'^  Sydenham  however  took  notice  of  him.; 
and  one  day  when,  he  had  taken  him  out  in  his  carriage,  Sloane  men* 
tioned  to  the  doctor  his  intention  of  going  to  Jamaica :  the  doctor  wa& 
silent,  till  at  the  end  of  the  d^ive  he  abruptly  said :  "  You  must  not 
gP; — ^youi  h^  better  drown  yourself  in  Bo3amond's  Pond  as  you  go 
home ; ''  hia  way  lying  across  the  Crre^n  Park.  Sydeifhai)A,  was^  again, 
partial  kt  )y»  views.    Sloans  went,  and  brouj^  back  sifec^i  %  yari^y  Qi 
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pUnts  as  astonished  the  nataralists  at  home.  Dr.  Sloane  was  secret 
tary  to  the  Royal  Society  e^t  a  time  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  pre- 
sident ;  and  the  council  showed  their  sense  of  his  merits,  by  expelling 
Dr.  Woodward  for  insulting  him  while  reading  a  paper.  It  was 
alleged  in  Woodward's  behalf,  that  he  was  a  good  natural  philosopher. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  in  the  chair,  observed  with  more  point 
than  was  usual  with  him,  that  ^^  in  ordet  to  belong  to  that  society,  a 
man  ought  to  be  a  good  moral  philosopher  as  well  as  a  natural  one.'' 

The  characteristic  anecdotes  of  eminent  medical  men,  or  still  morq 
celebrated  quapks,  are  continued  by  Mr.  Wadd,  down,  under  various 
names,  to  that  of  Woodville.  His  sketch  is  confessedly  a  s}ight 
outline ;  which  the  author  would  gladly  see  filled  up.  A  more  agree- 
able, or  a  more  instructive  one  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  a 
chronological  biography  of  the  physicians  of  England,  iqtermix^d  with 
disquisitions  on  the  state  of  science  at  different  epochs,  and  a  record 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  prescriptions.  The 
fashionable  theories  which  have,  agitated  the  sick  world,  would  be 
a  profitable  subject  of  comment ;  and  the  erroneous  and  absurd  pre- 
juaices  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  disease, 
might  throw  light  upon  many  notions  of  the  sanie  kind  still  iu  force. 
In  perusing  this  and  other  works  on  the  history  of  pharmacy  and  sur- 
gery, the  most  striking  phoepomenon  is  the  modernuess  of  any  reason- 
able medical  ideas ;  and  when  compared  with  late  discoveries,  the 
excessive  absurdity  of  tenets  that  were  universally  agreed  upon  as 
fixed  truths.  A  philosophical  mind  might  be  well  employed  in  pointing 
out  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  a  science,  in 
which  the  most  valued  possession  of  humanity — life — is  so  intimately 
concerned. 


MEMOIBS  OF  LOUIS  XII.  AND  FRANCIS  I. 
BY  F.  L.  R(BDBRBR. 

Thk  design  of  this  work  is  to  famish  materials  for  a  History  of  the 
French  ^Constitution.  Many  worthy  people  doubtless  there  are,  well 
versed  in  dates  and  bon-mots,  who  have  read  the  History  of  Frf^nce 
from  Clovis  to  Louis  le  Ghrand,  without  suspecting  that  a  constitution 
existed.  When  it  raised  its  head  in  the  last  century,  it  was  ^^  an 
infant  Hercules;"  and  an  ultra^royalist  of  the  present  day  classes  it 
with  La  R6publique,  under  the  head  of  "  atrocious  iqnovations." 
Every  reader  of  French  history  is  aware,  that  there  was  at  all  times  a 
*^  petit  peuple,"  a  mob  who  were  refractory  son^etimes,  and  required 
kepping  do^n.  What  thep  ?  Have  we  not  insurrections  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  The  resistance  of  the  French  people  from  the  time  of  Charles 
VI.  to  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  has  invariably  the  same  appearance 
of  tumult;  something  we  hear  of  remonstrances  from  the  deputies, 
but  ihey  pass  unheeded  as  birth-day  addresses.  The  voice  of  the 
people  was  heard,  but  it  spoke  (as  it  might  do  in  Turkey)  by  fire  and 
sword;  and  where  it  was  united  with  a  more  constitutional  opposition, 
we  see  (as  at  the  tim^  of  >b9  barricades)  one  petty  faction  governing 
IfOtJl*  R  depepds,  mQi?«0var«  upon  tb§  wader's  pim  penetration,  whether 
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he  discover  the  advancing  and  retreating  boundaries  of  the  constitution 
or  not ;  for  a  privilege  secured  or  invaded^  is  narrated  with  equal 
]ndi£ference  by  a  French  historian — it  is  out  of  his  line ;  and  if  he 
mention  the  fact,  it  is  casually  as  he  would  allude  to  an  eclipse  or  an 
earthquake.  "  If  by  a  History  of  France,  (observes  M.  Roederer  in 
his  opening  chapter,)  we  mean  the  private  history  of  her  kings,  a 
detail  of  the  royal  power,  of  the  wars  and  treaties  which  have  ex- 
tended or  reduced  the  French  territory,  we  have  many. histories  of 
France.  If  we  mean  by  the  phrase,  the  history  of  the  nobles  and  of 
the  principal  public  bodies,  joined  to  that  of  the  French  territory, 
of  the  royal  power,  and  of  the  persons  of  the  kings,  the  whole  inter- 
mixed with  common-place  about  the  arts,  agriculture,  commerce, 
science,  letters,  the  fine  arts,  manners,  (or  rather  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  civilization,)  even  in  this  sense  we  have  many  histories 
of  France ;  or,  at  least,  many  historical  sketches,  written  in  di£ferent 
styles,  and  on  different  principles.  Biit  if  by  a  History  of  France  we 
mean  a  History  of  the  French — of  the  French  nation  or  people,  of  this 
great  and  flourishing  society,  which  some  consider  as  the  descendants 
of  a  herd  of  slaves;  and  which  they  pride  themselves  upon  regarding 
with  a  contempt,  occasioned  by  its  supposed  derivation — of  this  society 
which  has  been  oppressed,  no  doubt,  but  never  enslaved  ;  and,  above 
all,  never  servile — ^which  having  freed  itself,  by  its  own  strength,  from 
an  insolent  dominion,  freed  also  its  monarchs — which  has  devoted 
itself  to  sciences,  arts,  commerce — which  has  appointed  for  itself  laws, 
magistrates,  armies,  finances,  a  representation — which  has  secured 
its  own  independence,  and  caused  its  rights  to  be  respected  by  domestic 
and  foreign  opposers,  in  defeats  as  well  as  in  triumphs — a  body  which 
unites  every  species  of  talent,  wit,  learning,  force,  courage — which 
provides  for  its  own  interest,  suffices  for  every  thing— even  for  its 
glory.  If  by  a  History  of  France  we  mean  the  history  of  this 
nation,  I  dissemble  not  in  saying,  that  we  have  no  history  of  France." 
— p.  3. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  author  in  this  conclusion,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem ;  and  we  might  almost  engage  to  prove,  that  antecedent 
to  the  Revolution,  a  history  of  the  French  nation  could  not  exist. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suspicious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  court  to  which  a  French  author  looked  for  support ; 
and  the  people,  romantic  in  their  loyalty,  identifying  their  glory  with 
the  renown  of  their  monarchs,  and  careless  of  rights,  except  when 
roused  by  present  oppression,  were  ill-prepared  to  encourage  a  work 
of  this  kind-.  The  vigilant  spirit  of  constitutional  jealousy,  the  nolle 
leges  mutari,  which  renders  the  dry  details  of 'parliamentary  or  legal 
proceeding,  matter  of  inquiry  and  of  interest  to  an  English  public, 
had  no  place  with  them.  An  Englishman  is  proud  of  his  constitution. 
A  Frenchman  (before  the  Revolution  at  least)  was  proud  of  his  king. 
If  the  reigning  monarch  were  unpopular,  still  the  nation  could  boast  of 
his  fathers  ;  and  Henry  Quatre,  with  his  loves,  and  his  wars,  and  his 
"  petit  panache  blanc,"  was  a  theme  on  which  every  Frenchman 
delighted  to  dwell,  as  an  old  steward  does  on  his  master.  Can  it  be 
wondered,  for  such  readers,  that  history  condescended  to  treat  of  kings 
and  mistresses  only,  and  throw  the  welfare  of  millions  aside^  as  '^  a 
very  light  thing?"     M.  Boederer  ascribes  this  to  an   indiscreet 
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imitation  of  tlie  ancients,  and  deviates  into  a  little  mysticism  about 
former  times^  "  when  a  small  number  of  men  lorded  it  at  once,  over 
men  and  things/'  as  opposed  to  modern  times,  ^^  in  which  men  and 
things  govern  together !  " — p.  5.  We  were  not  before  aware  of  this 
progressive  encroachment  of  the  material  world ;  we  would  have 
posterity  look  to  it,  or  the  "  things"  will  by  and  by  govern  the  men. 
Bat  a  word  with  M.  Roederer  about  the  ancient  historians.  They 
narrated  external  and  palpable  facts,  as  the  ancient  zoologists 
described  only  the  exterior  appearance  and  habits  of  animals,  and  for 
the  same  reason  ;  they  were  in  the  infancy-  of  political,  as  they  were 
of  physiological  science,  and  therefore,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  them  more  than  a  statement  of  obvious  facts.  We  may 
imitate  them,  if  we  choose,  in  the  description  of  battles  and  plagues, 
orations  and  heroes,  but  in  the  plan  of  pur  history  we  go  beyond  them ; 
we  write  not  of  men,  but  of  mem — not  of  the  progress  of  an  army  or 
of  an  empire ;  but  of  civilization,  arts,  commerce,  knowledge,  and 
freedom.  We  may  be  said  to  imitate  the  ancients  even  here,  in  the 
choice  of  an  object,  the  noblest  which  presents  itself,  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  mistake  of  the 
French  historians  was  that  of  their  dramatic  writers  ;  they  imitated 
the  letter  instead  of  imbibing  the  spirit.  Voltaire,  indeed,  was 
desirous  of  improving  upon  them ;  and  he  complains  of  Tacitus  for 
not  informing  him  of  the  rights  of  the  senate,  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
manners,  customs,  &c.  "  I  find  nothing  of  all  this  in  Tacitus  ;*'  and 
what,  it  may  be  asked  in  retutn,  would  Tacitus  find  in  the  "  Si^cle  de 
Louis  Quatorze  ?  *'  The  rights  of  the  people  I  No  ;  the  forces  of  the 
empire  ?  Yes,  as  the  revenue  of  Louis  and  his  private  household. 
Manners  and  customs?  By  all  means  the  manners ;  that  is  of  the 
king  and  his  court,  nothing  more.  The  desolation  of  provinces,  the 
distress  of  the  people,  all  is  told,  according  to  the  strictness  of  epic 
poetry,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  hero— as  far  as  it  affects  his 
glory  or  nerves. 

M.  Roederer  remarks,  that  **"  where  the  history  of  the  kings  has 
been  written  without  regard  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  has  also  been 
unfaithfully  written ;"  and  this  must  be  the  case,  even  where  there  is 
no  wilful  perversion.  A  king  is  a  machine  for  a  particular  purpose ; 
bis  actions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  for  some  specific  benefit  to  his  people ; 
and  the  historian  who  attempts  to  describe  them,  or  to  estimate  his 
worth  without  regarding  this  object,  is  like  an  ignorant  man  describing 
an  engine.  He  sees  a  great  power  at  work,  much  advancing  and  re- 
treating, of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  if  he  be  so  inclined,  he  calls 
it  a  gloiious  engine.  The  machine  may  do  its  business  badly  after  all, 
but  that  he  never  inquires — there  is  po^er,  and  noise,  and  smoke*-* 
something  is  done,  and  that  is  sufiicient.  *^  The  point  to  discuss  in 
the  history  of  a  king,"  says  our  author  justly,  "  is  t6  know  how  he 
exercised  his  authority.  Royalty  is  a  relation  between  the  prince  and 
his  people:  history  is  to  tell  how  the  prince  that  she  offers  to  our 
notice  has  exercised  it ;  how  the  nation  fiourished  under  his  reign ; 
or  what  the  prince  did  for  its  advantage,  as  the  public  welfare  does  not 
solely  depend  upon  the  sovereign.  The  interest  of  the  people  is  the 
only  standard  by  which  reason,  justice^  and  humanity,  permit  us  to 
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measure  the  merit  of  princes ;  the  historian  who  admits  of  another 
betrays  his  duty,  or  does  not  know  it." — ^p.  6. 

Louis  XII.  is  instanced  as  an  excellent  prince,  deprived  of  his  fame 
by  the  false  estimates  of  a  series  of  courtly  historians.  ^'  For  three 
centuries,^'  says  M .  Boederer,  they  have  rendered  to  his  memory  only 
cold  and  equivocal  homage ;  the  feeble  tributes  that  have  been  paid 
to  it,  are  such  as  cannot  be  refused  to  ordinary  virtue,  to  good  actions, 
without  difRculty  or  merit;  and  they  seem  always  to  be  granted  with 
that  sort  of  patronage,  which  the  mind,  in  token  of  its  own  superiority, 
is  pleased  to  bestow  on  well-meaning  simplicity.  Varillas  has  pro? 
nounced,  that  his  mind  was  not  penetrating;  ^*  but  this  fault,"  says  he, 
**  was  repaired  by  the  sweetness  and  the  insinuating  manner  with  which 
he  gained  the  hearts  of  his  people."  Thomas  assures  us,  that  he  wanted 
the  dignity  of  talents  and  of  great  actions.  Duclos  considers  him  very 
inferior  to  Louis  XI.  Garnier  does  not  think  him  on  a  par  with  great 
kings.  Coudillac  will  not  allow  him  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince ; 
he  ranges  him  with  those  who,  for  want  of  information,  have  never  been 
able  to  execute  .any  thing  useful  to  society.  Mably  pronounces  that, 
"being  endowed  with  inferior  talents,  experience  even  could  not  make 
him  a  great  man."  We  have  heard — ^who  has  not  ? — of  experience 
making  fools  wise;  but  we  should  never  have  suspected  this  sage 
instructress  of  making  great  men.  Mr.  Mably,  it  seems,  has  a  different 
"  experience,"  and  was  disappointed  accordingly ;  but  we  return  to 
our  list.  Voltaire,  and  the  President  H6nault,  reproach  Louis  XII. 
with  parsimony,  the  fault  of  a  little  soul  and  a  trifling  mind ;  and 
Voltaire  absolutely  decrees,  that  "  he  was  neither  a  hero,  nor  a  great 
politician."  Bold  indeed  is  the  attempt  to  defend  him  against  such  a 
host  of  authorities  ;  but  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  People,"  is  some 
shield,  it  is  even  some  proof  of  talent — a  weak  prince  could  never 
deserve  it :  besides,  as  M.  Boederer  remarks,  "  there  is  neither  true 
talent,  nor  true  virtue  in  a  prince,  [we  should  say,  in  a  man^  except 
by  the  intimate  union  of  both.  It  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  mere 
goodnature,  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  the  virtues ;  and  it  is  degrading 
virtue  too  much  to  suppose  it  compatible  with  weakness.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  of  Louis  XII.  if  it  be  possible  for  a  man  of  inferior 
mind  to  merit  his  title :  let  us  search  for  the  truth  ;  let  us  examine 
the  facts.  The  character  of  Louis  XII.  has  been  deduced  horn  his 
reverses  in  Italy,  joined  to  the  facility  that  times  and  circumstances 
are  supposed  to  have  offered  for  the  prosperity  of  his  internal 
arrangements." — p.  11. 

M.  Boederer  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  defend  the  ^^  Father  of 
his  People  "  from  the  charge  of  wasting  their  blood  in  search  of  military 
glory  and  useless  conquest  at  Naples :  fortunately,  this  is  no  part  of  the 
accusation — a  few  more  auch  glorious  blunders,  and  Louis  XII.  would 
have  rivalled  Louis  le  Grand  !  "  We  must  blame  him,"  says  H^nault, 
"  for  having  endangered  his  affairs  by  an  ill-contrived  economy."  Bare 
vice  of  kings !  where  has  it  hidden  its  head  from  the  beams  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  ?  "  He  was  called  '  the  Father  of  his  People,' "  says 
Voltaire,"  and  the  heroes  with  whom  France  abounded,  would  also 
have  called  him  their  father,  if,  by  imposing  the  necessary  taae^t 
he  had  preserved  Italy,  repressed  the  Swiss^  succoured/ N^varre^ 
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yqmlsed  the  EngUsb^  &c.'^  Was  this  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  arms,  for  the  success  of  that  expedition  in  which  Louis 
bad  engaged  with  ardour,  and  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  personal 
fame?  We  dare  not  say  that,  as  a  politician  he  committed  no  fault; 
but  we  do  say  that  it  was  a  magnanimous  fault,  and  one  that  may 
well  he  compared  to  the  virtues  of  others,  and  take  rank  amongst 
them. 

Besides  this  "  head  and  front  of  the  offence/'  we  are  told  of  five 
capital  faults  committed  by  Louis  in  his  Italian  wars.     They  are  all 
cited  from  Machiavel,  supported  by  Renault,  and  we  think  very  well 
answered  in  the  memoirs  in  question.    One  trait  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  overlooked.     The  French  king  is  blamed  for  not  having  re- 
moved the  principal  men  in  the  districts  he  conquered  ;  '^  because,'' 
says  Machiavel  very  properly,  '^  flight  offences  leave  the  means  of 
revenge,  and  the  attack  should  be  made  so  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  retort.*'     Would  it  be  possible  to  prescribe  a  murder  in 
more  courtly  terms  ?    "  In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  bloody  rogue ; " 
and  as  Louis  practised  not  this  royal  mode  of  removal,  all  good  poli- 
ti^iians  must  blame  him.     When  will  men  leave  these  juggling  tricks 
and  belieye  that  the  path  of  public  and  private  honour  is  the  straight 
line  to  wisdom  and  to  success  ?     The  more  the  subject  is  studied,  the 
more  clear  it  is,  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all ;  how 
long,  we  ask,  will  it  remain  on  the  books,  that  there  is  something  to 
be  gained  by  overreaching  a  rival  ?     Surely  the  day  will  come,  when 
national  jealousies,  conmiercial  restrictions,  and  crooked  policy,  shall 
be  done  away  with  and  scorned  by  common  consent !    We  are  not 
visionary  enough  to  expect  it  in  our  awn  time ;  but  the  tide  of  infor- 
mation and  science  will  sweep  them  away.    Principles  and  elements 
have  been  discovered  which  may  require  ages  to  apply  them  to  practice ; 
but  their  working  is  sure.     They  will  unravel  the  mysteries  of  political 
science  with  the  universality  and  simplicity  with  which  the  Newtonian 
principle  of  gravitation  has  solved  all  the  seeming  anomalies  of  matter ; 
there  willlie  the  Machiavel  plots  and  state  tricks  of  kings,  with  the 
cycle  and  epicycle,  the  concentric  spheres,  one  mass  of  discarded 
folly,  s^ept  from  the  stage  of  the  world ;  museum  of  mysteries  for 
the  antiquarian  or  the  philosopher,  who  would  tell  what  mail  has 
been  ? 

With  these  views,  for  the  future  we  are  by  no  means  pleased  at  the 
retrograde  there  has  been  in  the  past.  Our  author  labours  to  prove 
that  the  constitution,  as  claimed  in  our  time,  is.  identical  with  the 
constitution  of  France  under  Louis  XII.  \  that  the  Revolution  of  1789 
was  in  fact  a  restoration  of  rights  already  enjoyed  in  1498,  and  con- 
sequently, that  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  tiers  6tat  has 
barely  recovered  the  ground  it  had  lost.  For  our  part,  we  are  exceed" 
ingly  eorry  to  hear  it !  The  rights  of  a  nation,  or  of  that  best 
part  of  a  nation,  the  people,  are  not  to  be  claimed  as  mere  prescrip- 
tive rights ;  they  do  not  require  to  be  proved  like  the  title  deeds  of  an 
estate,  they  are  the  natural  indefeasible  birthright  of  man,  his  una- 
lienable right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,^  and  to  protect  him- 
self by  what  safeguards  he  pleases  from  the  oppression  of  those  in 
whose  handss  {ox  his  own  sake,  he  is  contented  to  place  executive 
power.    The  only  advs^ntage  that  a  constitution  can  daio),  by  its  a^ 
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is  the  test  of  experience.  "  Our  rights/'  we  say,  "  have  descended 
from  our  fathers,  and  we  will  maintain  them  ; "  and  we  say  well.  Our 
constitution  has  been  tried,  and  we  have  found  it  a  barrier  to  regal 
oppression  and  factious  caprice ;  we  have  found  in  it  the  firmness 
which  resists  causeless  innovation,  and  the  elasticity  which  accommo- 
dates it  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
we  are  ready  to  cement  it  with  our  blood.  It  is  not  because  we  trace 
IVXagna  Charta  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  our  fathers  that  they  are 
good  ;  they  would  be  as  good  and  as  much  our  sacred  rights  if  they 
had  been  the  institution  of  yesterday ;  but  we  should  iiot  be  equally 
sure  that  they  would  answer  their  purpose,  and  therefore,  we  should 
not  regard  them  with  the  same  affectionate  veneration  and  esteem. 
The  French  constitution  was  good  under  Louis  XII. ;  why  did  it  not 
last  I  The  answer  is  plain ;  because  it  did  not  provide  resistance 
enough  to  a  tyrant.  Here  then  is  an  experiment  which  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed ;  and  instead  of  wishing  to  see  it  exactly  repeated,  we 
anxiously  ask  what  defects  can  be  remedied,  how  may  it  best  be  im- 
proved ? 

At  the  epoch,  which  our  author  is  whimsically  pleased  to  style  the 
revolution  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  indirect  weight  of  the  people 
was  great.  Noble  names  flourished  on  the  rolls,  but  the  preponderance 
of  property,  even  of  landed  property,  was  on  the  side  of  the  tiers  6tat. 
Theirs  was  the  capital  which  cultivated  estates,  theirs  the  labour  of 
the  artist,  the  rich  produce  of  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
theirs  the  talent  and  worth  of  the  nation.  "  They  alone  had  the  re- 
quisite capacity  to  exercise  agriculture,  the  arts,  navigation,  and 
commerce ;  nor  was  this  all.  The  intellectual  faculties  developed  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  soon  stretched  to  the  learned  professions : 
would  you  have  a  physician,  a  tutor,  a  spiritual  director,  you  must 
look  for  him  in  the  tiers  6tat.'* — p.  63.  The  political  importance  of 
this  body  followed  of  course.  ".  They  had  the  sole  claim  to  it,"  says 
M.  Roederer,  "  as  holding  the  mass  of  the  property,  [dangerous 
doctrine!]  and  they  alone  had  information  sufficient  to  use  it."  The 
e.nd,  in  spite  of  the  adage,  is  no  better  than  the  beginning.  If  the 
sole  object  of  legislation  were  to  protect  property,  property  only  should 
be  represented,  and  political  economists  only  should  sit  in  debate ;. 
but  if  the  personal  freedom  and  individual  protection  of  man  be  (as 
they  undoubtedly  ought)  the  first  object,  man  is  the  subject  of  poli-* 
tical  representation,  and  a  sound  mind  is  abundantly  competent  to 
legislate  this  most  important  point.  The  nobility  of  France  were  no 
doubt  as  little  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  political  rights  as  any  body 
of  men  that  could  be  selected  ;  but  the  principle  is  not  to  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  the  particular  instance  ;  Mr.  Roederer  and  the  tiers  6tat 
are  not  to  turn  Tories  upon  it.  Much  power  was  vested  at  this  time  in 
the  corporations  of  flourishing  towns ;  they  had  their  municipal  pri- 
vileges of  various  kinds,  officers  chosen  by  themselves  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  a  considerable  force  to  protect  it.  The 
armies  were  not  only  composed  of  the  commons,  but  in  great  measure 
under  their  influence ;  and  from  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  even  the 
companies  of  horse  were  rarely  commanded  by  nobles.  "  He  was  not 
a  noble,  that  Blanchard,  who  forced  the  King  of  England  to  treat 
with  Roueny  already  surrendered  by  its  unworthy  conunander:  he 
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was  not  of  the  nobility,  that  great  citizen,  who  declared  the  men  im- 
preguable  though  the  town  should  be  taken ;  who  having  been  excepted 
from  the  articles  of  capitulation  and  marching  to  execution,  replied 
to  a  friend  who  advised  him  to  ransom  himself,  '^  I  have  no  money, 
and  if  I  had,  I  would  not  hinder  an  Englishman  from  dishonouring 
himself/'— p.  73. 

It  would  refresh  our  very  souls  to  give  the  author^s  comparison  of 
the  deeds  of  those  who  were,  and  were  not,  of  the  no'blesse ;  but  we 
pass  to  his  statement  of  constitutional  rights  enjoyed  at  this  time. 
"  It  is  authentically  proved, — First,  That  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  alone,  (and  by 
^  the  gi*eat '  we  are  to  understand  the  lords  of  vast  domains,  or  the  pos- 
sessors of  great  offices  under  the  crown,)  and  not  the  nobles  furnished 
in  the  political  constitution,  a  separate  class ;  that  the  nobles  without 
'^  seignerie"  were  confounded  with  the  tiers  6tat ;  and  that  in  the  states- 
general   assembled   during  the  great  discussion,   the  lords  acknow- 
ledged or  named  by  the .  king  formed  a  distinct  chamber,  as  at  the 
present  time,  the  chamber  of  peers.     Secondly,  That,  at  that  time, 
the    deputies  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  orders,  noble  or  not,  were 
elected  indiscriminately  and  without  fixed  proportion  amongst  the 
members  of  each  order  in  the  common  assemblies,  as  it  is  now.    Thirdly, 
That  all  the  deputies,  of  whatever  order  they  might  be,  were  considered 
as  representatives,  not  of  a  particular  interest  of  an  order  or  of  a 
body,  but  of  the  common  interest,  as  it  is  now.     Fourthly,  That  the 
deliberations  were  to  be  in  common  amongst  all  the  deputies  of  the 
national  assembly,  as  it  is  now.     Fifthly,  That  the  voices  were  to  be 
reckoned  by  number,  and  not  by  order,  and  without  distinction  of 
orders,  as  it  is  now.     Sixthly,  That  the  taxes  t©  be  lawfully  raised  must 
be  sanctioned  by  those  who  were  to  pay  them,  as  it  is  now.     Seventhly, 
That  the  necessity  of  consent  resulted  from  the  right  of  property  in- 
herent in  every  Frenchman,  as  it  is  now.    Eighthly,  That  the  assembly 
of  deputies  had  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  wants  of  the  state 
in  order  to  proportion  to  them  their  contributions,  as  it  is  now.  Ninthly, 
That  the  subsidy  was  not  tp  be  granted  for  a  perpetuity,  but  for  a 
limited  time,  as  it  is  now.    iTenthly,  That  the  states  were  to  be  periodi- 
cally assembled,  or  adjourned  to  a  fixed  time  for  the  proroguing  or 
suspending,  diminishing  or  increasing  taxation,  as  it  is  now.     If  it 
result  from  the  documents  that  remain  to  us  of  1467  and  of  1484, 
that  these  principles  were  then  professed  by  the  states  and  avowed  by 
the   court,    it  will  be  I  think  incontestable,  that  the  rights  of  the 
nation  were  as  completely  out  of  doubt  as  at  present ;  that  if  they 
were  not  established  \^ith  as  many  precautious,  or  protected  by  as 
powerful  guarantees,  they  were  at  all  events  as  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged."—Vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92. 

^e  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  nobility, 
that  they  may  respect  the  constitution  as  ancient,  and  sympathise  with 
it  as  lately  "  restored."  The  first  of  the  articles  stated  above  is 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  twenty-six  peers  (or  lords) 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  king  (we  speak  of  the  meeting  of  the  states 
in  1484)  did  not  take  rank  by  their  blood,  but  by  their  peerages, 
which  made  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  order  of  arrangement. 
The  second  is  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  £fpeech  of  Jean 
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de  Rely,  who  was.  ordered  to  reply  to  the  chancellor  in  the  naine  o? 
the  commons.    He  desires  that  he  may  not  he  accused  of  presumption 
in  undertaking  to  speak  "  for  and  in  the  name  of  this  very  noble 
assembly,  in  which  there  are  so  many  worthy  prelates,  so  many  chi- 
valric  nobles  and  valiant  knights,  &c.*'     It  is  further  supported  as 
relates  to  the  bishops,  by  the  circumstance  that  in  some  affair  touching 
the  hobotir  of  the  Pope,  the  dispiite  ran  so  high,"  that  the  bishops 
were  about  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  assembly ;  *'  for  which  we 
quote  Garnier's  words.    The  sixth  article,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  founded,  in  part,  on  a  memorial  in  which  the  states  set 
forth,  that  "  the  people  of  France  are  ready  to  assist  the  king  in 
all  ways  which,  shall  be  advised  by  the  three  states  assembled,  «/fgr 
they  shall  have  been  duly  informed  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  lord 
the  king."     They  require  "  that  it  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
states  what  monies  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  warriors,  for 
pensions,  &c. ;  '*  and  they  demand  that  "  for  the  future,  according  to 
the  natural  franchise  of  France,  and  the  doctrine  of  St.  Louis,  neither 
aids  nor  subsidies  be  imposed  or  exacted,  without  first  ^.sdembling  the 
states,  to  show  the  cause  and  necessity,  and  that  the  three  orders 
may  give  their  consent." 

During  the  minority  of  Charles  VIIT.  this  memoir  was  priesehted, 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  exceedingly  worthy  of  notice.  The  ac- 
counts which  were  thus  called  for  were  produced  and  found  incorrect.* 
The  states  propose  a  smaller  subsidy ;  the  chancellor  harangues  on 
the  deterioration  of  money.  At  last  he  unluckily  adds,  that  "  the 
king  has  had  cauee  and  reason  to  maintain  the  taxes  as  he  had 
found  them."  These  words  were  sufficient  to  throw  the  deputies  into 
a  most  violent  confusion.  "What!"  says  one,  the  king  has  had 
cause  and  reason  to  maintain  the  taxes ;  he  may  then  impose.  300,000 
livres,  besides  the  1,200,000  which  the  stated  have  granted!  he 
may  impose  double,  treble ! "  The  deputies  ate  divided,  and  after 
much  discussion,  they  grant  "  as  a  gift  only  and  for  two  years,"  the 
1,200,000  ;  and  item,  "  for  this  once  Only,  and  without  precedent  to 
be  therefrom  deduced,  in  consequience  of  his  majesty's  new  and  joyous 
accession,"  they  add  the  300,000  liVres  in  question ;  always  providing 
nevertheless,  that  their  orator,  Masselin,  shall  protest  against  the 
chancellor's  speech,  and  against  the  whole  course  of  the  affair  from 
beginning  to  end.  Which  he  accordingly  performs ;  and  the  king  by 
some  accident  not  being  present,  he  yet  cries  aloUd,  Warning  him  of 
"  the  destructive  counsellors  who  besiege  the  ear  of  princes,  and  of 
hollow  precipices  under  their  feet ;  who  tell  them  that  they  are  all- 
powerful,  and  that  their  will  is  the  supreme  rule  of  justice.*'  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  and  the  rest  of  the  counsel  were  present  at  this  adnionition. 
The  subsidy  was  accepted,  with  a  condition  of  convening  the  states 
in  two  years ;  and  the  chancellor  made  an  apology  for  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  oratbr  of  the  counsel,  who  had  been  betrayed  into 
some  unseemly  expressions. 

We  find  the  parliament  on  a  very  independent  footing  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  One  thing,  however,  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  Kings  of  France  possessed  an  undisputed  legislative  power,  while 
the  parliament  had  only  a  doubtfal  negative,  by  refusing  to  register 
royal  enactments.    This  restriction,  slight  as  it  was,  had  never  been 
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fully  acknowledged  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. ;  and  it  was  dis- 
puted or  violated  perpetually  by  his  successors.  Here  was  a  door  for 
oppression,  guarded  by  a  cobweb  of  prerogative !  What  could  be 
hoped,  but  that  the  assent  of  the  parliament  would  be,  in  all  common 
cases,  mere  matter  of  form  ?  Here  and  there  an  act  that  was  fla" 
grantly  inimical  might  be  opposed ;  but  the  most  watchful  jealousy, 
and  the  most  devoted  firmness,  would  hardly  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  free  discussion,  before  the  king^s  pleasure  was  known.  In 
case  of  resolute  resistance,  the  appeal  lay  to  the  states-general ;  but 
the  President  H6nault  declares,  4;hat  even  this  important  assembly 
had  only  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  and  of  humble  (we  beg  his  pardon,) 
^^  tr^s  humble  "  entreaty.  In  short,  as  he  elsewhere  sums  up  the 
matter:  "  What  the  king  wills,  that  wills  the  law  \" 

M.  Roederer  addresses  the  present  generation  of  his  countrymen, 
as  holding  in  deposit  the  liberty  transmitted  to  them  from  their 
fathers,  and  of  which  they  are  to  render  an  account  to  their  children. 
It  is  the  single  talent,  We  beseech  th^m  not  to  bury  it  (as  it  has  been 
buried)  in  a  napkin,  but  to  see  that  they  render  it  if  possible  "  with 
usury.'*  When  Louis  XII.  prophecied  that  "  the  great  boy  would 
soon  ruin  all,"  he  confessed  that  he  had  left  his  great  work  imper- 
fect, and  "  the  great  boy  **  was  not  long  in  proving  it  so.  The  bar- 
riers which  "  the  Father  of  his  People "  had  strengthened  with  his 
own  hands,  were  overthrown  without  scruple  or  danger  by  Francis.  In 
spite  of  all  former  decrees,  he  spent,  borrowed,  alienated,  and  im- 
posed at  his  fancy,  without  registered  edict  or  convocation  of  states. 
Well  has  M.  Roeaerer  proved  from  the  facts,  that  the  character  of 
Francis  was  most  unlike  the  phantom  of  chivalry  so  often  raised  in 
his  name.  "  Mean,  selfish,  grovelling,  voluptuous,  without  imagina- 
tion, profligate,  cruel,  with  nothing  of  the  hero  but. animal  courage, 
and  nothing  of  the  king  but  a  love  of  etiquette — these  are  the  ma- 
terials from  which  historians  and  poets  have  compounded  the  prince 
of  gallantry,  the  flower  of  knighthood  and  of  arms."  His  name  is 
allied  with  the  progress  of  literature,  to  which  he  contributed  by  the 
prohibition  of  printing,  and  with  the  influence  of  the  female  sex,  for 
which  they  have  little  to  thank  him.  He  had  the  singular  good  fortune 
to  acquire  a  character  of  frankness,  by  frustrated  manoeuvres,  or  (as 
our  author  says)  "  because  his  own  tricks  deceived  nobody,  and  he 
was  himself  deceived  by  all  the  world.'*  To  complete  the  illusion, 
he  was  a  courteous  knight  and  tender,  because  he  condemned  to  be 
hungi  a  poor- wretch  who  had  jested  upon  the  luxury  of  the  royal 
mistresses !  Whatever  may  have  been  the  polish  and  sprightliness  of 
the  French  court,  we  have  here  the  same  unbridled  ferocity  as  at 
Caprea,  and  the  gloomy  Tiberius  would  «be  a  better  pardUel  for 
Francis,  than  the  warm-hearted  monarch  to  whom  he  has  been  so 
often  compared.  Henry  IV.  erred  as  an  individual,  and  could  hardly 
be  said  to  err  at  all  as  a  monarch.  Francis  made  his  corrupt  and 
unprincipled  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  public  and  private  proceedings. 
Henry  loved  virtue,  protected  it,  and  injured  it  unwillingly  by  his 
private  example.  Francis  revelled  in  depravity ;  deliberately  cor- 
rupting, or  choosing  the  corrupted,  till  nothing  was  left  in  his  court 
to  reproach  his  excesses.  **  The  very  great,  v6ry  magnificent,  very 
liberal  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,^  says  Brantome,  '^  was  second  only  to 
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the  king  in  gallantry  and  splendour;"  and  in  consideration  of  ac* 
complishments  so  well  befitting  his  profession,  he  received  from 
Francis  nine  great  benefices !  Would  Henry  thus  have  rewarded  the 
imitation  of  his  vices  in  the  sacred  person  of  a  minister  of  religion? 
Would  he  not  even  have  esteemed  the  Cardinal  for  boldly  opposing 
them  like  his  favourite  Sully  (a  man  who  would  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  pious  Francis  neither  in  his  court  nor  his  kingdom)  ?  * 

There  is  much  in  the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  to  account  for 
the  undue  reputation  bestowed  npon  a  gay  and  splendid  tyrant ;  much 
in  his  prowess,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  France  in  his  reign  to 
dazzle  even  an  impartial  historian ;  but  M.  Rcederer  has  shown  in  the 
instance  of  Mezerai,  what  was  most  probably  true  of  his  brother  his- 
torians, that  they  durst  not  speak  the  truth.  On  account  of  some 
obnoxious  remarks  in  his  first  attempt,  his  pension  was  suddenly 
stopped.  The  author  in  distress  petitions  Colbert — ^he  publishes  a 
second  edition  chastised,  and  receives  half  his  pension.  In  a  sub- 
sequent, letter  to  the  minister  of  the  finances,  he  protests  that  his 
work  proceeds  according  to  the  minister's  intention,  and  to  the  rules 
by  him  prescribed.  Who  was  this  minister  ?  .  The  agent  of  a  lux- 
urious and  despotical  monarch,  who  traced  the  steps  of  Francis  as  far 
as  his  glory  permitted,  and  thought  it  the  great,  the  only  disgrace 
of  a  king,  to  consult  the  wish  of  his  people. 

The  appearance  of  M.  Rosderer's  Memoirs  is  an  evidence  of  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  his  country  since  the  time  of 
Louis  le  Grand.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  an  historian  to  depend 
upon  court  patronage,  for  he  has  ah  intelligent  and  powerful  public  to 
look  to.  It  is  not  dangerous  to  him  to  describe  tyranny,  for  his  ruler 
is  not  now  despotic ;  nor  is  it  indecorous  to  stigmatise  vic6,  since  it  no 
longer  "  stalks  in  high  places."  He  may  trace  out  the  boundaries  of 
the  constitution,  for  it  is  not  now  treason  to  hint  that  there  is  one ; 
and  he  may  ascertain  the  extent  of  prerogative,  since  it  is  no  longer 
heresy  to  explore  the  terra  firma  beyond.  Kings  may  change,  another 
Francis  may  rise,  but  the  nation  has  cast  off  her  chains ;  the  atten- 
tion of  an  ardent  and  intelligent  people  has  been  directed  to  their  po- 
litical rights ;  difficulties  will  stimulate,  opposition  will  fire  them — 
every  attack  will  show  some  defect  in  their  ramparts,  till  all  be 
complete,  and  they  leave  to  their  children  the  easier  task  of  guarding 
what  they  have  made  perfect.  Say  that  it  be  not  so,  that  there  is  no 
human  work  exempt  from  its  errors — ^we  grant  it ;  but  let  the  foundation 
be  good,  let  it  contain  in  itself  a  spring  of  reform,  and  petty  faults 
which  time  may  discover,  will  vanish  as  fast  as  they  rise,  serving  only 
to  keep  attentii?n  more  fixed,  and  to  render  the  fabric  more  lasting 
and  sure.  We  are  not  jealous  of  our  brethren — we  rejoice  in  their 
success  ;  their  present  constitution  has  been  said  to  be  borrowed  from 
ours — we  do  not  yet  think  it  equal  to  our  own,  but  we  trust  it  will 
he ;  we  would  see  them  profit  by  our  experience,  and,in  some  respects 
even  improve  upon  our  plan.  If  they  will  not  acknowledge  the  imi- 
tation, we  would  yet  stimulate  them  to  an  honourable  rivalry,  and 
rejoice  to  see  them  graft  on  their  crab-tree  "  fruits  worthy  Paradise." 


*  Such  was  this  profligate  monarch's  zeal  for  parity  of  faith,  that  he  engaged  (says 
Gaillard)  to  kill  his  own  son,  if  he  should  be  tainted  with  heretical  opinions! 
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M.  Rcederer's  work  is  not  only  a  symptom  of  good,  it  is  good  in 
itself.      It  shows  an  independent,  intelligent  mind,  uniting  calm  Specu- 
lation with  the  earnestness  that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  millions 
should  claim,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  it  is  natural  to  venture  "  per 
igncs,  supositos  cineri  doloso."     Here  and  there  we  perceive  a  little  of 
the  fanci fulness  of  Montesquieu,  a  tendency  to  metaphysical  subtlety 
where  plain  common  sense  would  he  more  to  the  purpose ;  in  short,  we 
trace  the  author  home  to  his  country ;  and  with  all  his  merits,  he  re- 
minds us  most  forcibly  of  the  "  monarchic  temper^e  par  de  chansons,'* 
when  he  fles  off  "  from  the  weight  of  some  great  argument "  to  the 
republic  of  women,  and  the  form  of  government  therein  maintained. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  such  inimitable  gravity,  so  philosophi- 
cally, so  politically  is  it  handled,  that  we  are  almost  cheated  into 
a  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  a  republic.     "  It  would  be  diflScult," 
he  allows, "  to  perceive  distinctly  the  organization  of  this  power,"  but 
lie  assures  us  "  it  is  ever  at  work  in  the  state,  without  confounding 
itself  with  the  other  governing  powers."      It  is  distinct,  to  wit,  from 
king,  lords,  and   commons — which  is  very  surprising.      ".  Women," 
says  he,  "  though  they  submit  to  the  distinctions  of  fortune,  birth, 
authority,  do  not  class  themselves  by  the  rank  of  their  brothers, 
hasbands,  and  fathers  ;  they  all  acknowledge  personal  pre-eminences, 
which  sport  with,  and  take  pleasure  in  confounding,  all  ranks.     Ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  position  they  receive  laws : — from  beauty  (for 
their  dress  and  manner.) ;  froni  wit  and  talent  (for  their  instruction, 
or  from  moral  qualities  from  which  they  derive  their  habits  of  life.) 
Authority  is  not  hereditary  amongst  them,  because  beauty  and  per- 
sonal merit  are  not.     This  is  rather  a  democratic  republic." — p.  296. 
Again. — ^^  The  different  kinds  of  pre-eminence  which  women  acknowr 
ledge  amongst  themselves,  would  produce  anarchy  if  they  did  not  all 
tend  to  the  same  end,  that  is  to  say,  the  increase,  or  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  sex  against  the  usurpations  or  pretensions  of  ours." 
There  would,  it  seems,  be  no  union  in  the  republic,  if  it  were  not  for 
foreign  wars !     Very  just  this,  et  bien  s6rieux-r-we  hope  none  of  our 
readers  are  reminded  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Pismires.      But 
we  come  now  to  the  "  grand  empire,"  the  empire  of  fashion.   "  Beauty 
and  youth  ex-cited  by  the  desire  of  pleasing,  have  given  to  external 
charms  an  infinite  variety  and  novelty;  they  have  erected  [he  should 
have  said  founded']  the  empire  of  fashion,  and  the  great  support  of 
this  empire  is  ridicule."      Its  extent  is  great,  for  "  by  fashion  they 
exercise  the  rights  of  the  republic  over  the  men  of  the  monarchy,  and 
over  the  monarchical  system ;    they  conamand,  they  recompense,  by 
fashion  ;  they  forbid,  they  punish,  by  ridicule." — p.  296.     Ridicule 
has  moreover  a  power  of  excommunication : — ^but  for  further  particu- 
lars we  refer  to  M.  Roederer  himself;  assuring  our  readers,  that  if 
they  find  here  and  there  a  "  chanson,"  they  will  not  fail  of  finding 
also  much  acute  remark  and  important  matter  of  fact. 


Oct.  1827.  M 
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ANDREWS'S  JOURNEY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Journey  fitom  Buenos  Ayres  through  the  Provinces  of  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and 
Salta,  to  Potosi ;  thence  b^  the  Deserts  of  Caranja  to  Arica  ;  and  sabsequently  to 
Santiago  de  Chili  and  Coquimbo ;  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
Mining  Association,  in  the  years  1825-26.  By  Captain  Andrews,  late  Commander  of 
H.  C.  S.  Windham.    London.    Murray.    1827.    2  Vols.  12mo. 

The  very  entertaining  and  instructive  works  of  Mr.  Miers  and  of 
Captain  Head  gave  us  a  copious  account  of  the  route  from  Buenos 
Ayres  over  the  Pampas  and  across  the  And^s,  and  of  a  principal  part 
of  Chili.  Captain  Andrews  describes  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Pampas,  the  provinces  of  the  Union,  and.  extends  his  observations 
into  Peru  ;  and  also  beyond  the  Andes  into  Chili.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  earlier  works,  and  the  latbr  one  of  Captain  Andrews, 
are  dififerent.  It  would  appear  both  from  Miers  and  Head,  that  the 
views  of  the  English  on  the  mines  of  Chili  were  altogether  visionq^ry  ; 
and  with  respect  to  those  of  other  South  American  countries,  extremely 
deceptive;  it  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  from. their  opinions,  that  the 
projects  of  the  British  companies  were  altogether  a  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable intrusion.  The  gains  of  the  South  American  mines  are  said  by 
them  to  be  hardly  earned  by  a  never  ending  toil,  which  the  natives  only 
can  endure,  and  for  which  they  are  coi\tent  with  scanty  pay ;  that  it  is.an 
affair  of  time  and  vigilance  which  will  not  admit  of  the  employment  of 
an  extensive  capital ;  that  the  South  Americans,  as  soon  as  political 
troubles  thoroughly  subside,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  satisfactory 
working  of  their  own  possessions.  Up  to  a  certain  point  Captain 
Andrews  agrees  with  his  predecessors :  it  is  an  opinion  entertained  by 
them  all,  that  Xhe  sending  put  of  European  miners  is  absurd  and  fruit- 
less ;  that  the  native  mode  of  working  is  perhaps,  all  things  consi- 
dered, the  best;  and  that  the  sending  out  large  establishments  of 
miners  and  a  great  apparatus  of  machinery  is  the  height  of  folly ;  and 
that  expectations  of  enormous  returns  for  small  advances  are  calculated 
to  injure  and  deceive  all  such  as  embrace  them.  Captain  Andrews 
however  is  of  opinion,  that  highly  advantageous  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves  on  his  toute  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital 
if  judiciously  disposed ;  •  and  that  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
schemes  entertained  by  the  mining  companies  was  as  rash  as  their 
original  formation  had  been  ill  founded  and  ill  arranged.  Captain 
Head,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  found  all  baiTen :  Captain  Andrews, 
on  the  contrary,  is  probably  too  sanguine  in  his  estimation  of  the 
various  works  which  he  examined.  By  the  "  Rough  Notes  "  of  the 
former  the  speculator  would  be  driven  to  despair ;  by  the  Journal  of 
the  latter  he  would  be  induced  to  remodel  his  views,  and  recommence 
his  plans  upon  a  better  foundation.  We  cannot  help  agreeing  that 
Head's  iRough  Notes  bear  strong  marks  of  being  written  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  while  the  work  of  Andrews  is  undoubtedly 
tinged  with  the  goodnatured  enthusiasm  and  excitability  of  his 
character.  That  however  he  is  to  be  listened  to,  is  proved  by  a  fact 
which  he  states  in  his  preface.  Captain  Head's  account  of  the  mines 
of  St.  Pedro  Nolasco  would  certainly  'indispose  a  speculator  from 
making  any  attempts  upon  them ;  and  yet  Captain  Andrews  produces 
satisfactory  testimony  that  the  favourable  opinion  he  has  always 
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expressed  of  them  is  well  founded.  These  mines  are  now  worked  by 
a  Mr.  Bunster,  who  has  already  got  ores  that  will  give  him  400,000 
dollars.  This  iDfdrmation  is  given  in  a  loose  and  imperfect  manner; 
hut  still  sufficient  is  said  to  show,  that  the  result  is  such  as  Captain 
Head  could  never  have  anticipated.  Mr.  Bunster.  works  with  native 
miners. 

In  his  estimation  of  South  American  character,  Captain  Andrews 
is  as  disposed  to  look  on  the  bright  side  as  in  the  case  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  same  country ;  a  fact  which  will  be  apparent  in  the 
sket(*>h  we  propose  to  take  of  his  operations  In  the  course  of  his  long 
and  interesting  journey. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  associations  at  that  time  raging  in  England  acted,  that  Captain 
Andrews  started  on  his  distant  and  arduous  expedition  at  a  few  hours' 
notice.  He  had  spent  but  a  small  part  of  one  day  with  his  principals,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  he  received  his  written  instructions,  and  at  seven 
he  was  in  the  mail  for  Falmouth.  This  rivals  the  modern  veni,  vidi, 
vici  expedition — the  shipping  the  army  to  Portugal,  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  the  eloquent  boast  of  the  late  lamented  premier. 

Captain  Andrews,  it  appears,  had  commanded  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company.  All  the  qualifications  which  that  station 
implies  he  seems  to  possess,  snch  as  goodnature,  activity,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass:  we  know  not  what  other 
claims  he  had  to  his  post  of  mineral  scout,  neither  can  we  judge  how 
he  performed  his  task.  His  zeal  is  evident,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  liked  by  such  society  as  the  objects  of  his  mission  threw  in 
his  way. 

Our  voyager  made  the  land  of  the  American  continent  on  the  I9th 
March,  1825.  His  arrival  is  recorded  and  commented  On  in  an 
amusing  manner,  and  in  a  style  rather  more  ambitious  than  is  usual 
with  him.  The  picture,  however,  is  evidently  drawn  from  life  ;  and  it 
IS  to  be  remembered,  that  the  writer  himself  may  have  performed  the 
part  of  the  skipper,  which  he  seems  so  well  to  understand. 

"  Who  has  not  experienced  the  unutterable  pleasure  of  making  land,  «fter 
being  two  or  three  months  at  sea  ? — who  that  has  crossed  the  great,  '  dark 
heaving,'  and,  to  the  voyager's  mind,  interminable  deep,  wearied  by  the 
perpetual  uniformity  of  scene,  and  cribbed  within  the  scanty  room  a  vessel 
affords,  and  has  not  exulted  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shore  ?  It  is  like  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Then  follow  anticipations  of  the  comparative 
independence,  pleasure,  and  luxury  which  the  land  has  in  store.  Who,  so 
situated,  has  not  been  animated  at  the  prospect  in  a  manner  none  but  those 
who  fed  it  can  tell  ? 

^^  But  this  sensation  of  delight  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  passenger  un- 
accustomed to  a  sea  life ;  the  whole  ship's  company  partakes  hi  it,  from  the 
captain  who  hails  the  boy  at  the  mast-nead  to  inquire  how  the  land  bears, 
to  the  very  dog  that  seems  instinctively  to  snuMe  the  shore  as  he  stands 
wagging  his  taU  at  the  gang- way,  and  sharing  the  satisfaction  observable 
in  the  faces  around  him.  On  those  who  have  not  been  at  sea  before,  and 
on  the  passengers,  it  seems  to  act  like  a  contagion,  causing  a  momentary 
aberration  of  intellect.  Some  mount  the  rigging,  who  had  never  till  then 
ventured  the  hazar^^  e|»erimeBt ;  others  rub  their  hands  and  grind  their 
teeth  in  a  paroxys^JP  rapture,  or  call  their  servants  not  knowing  what  they 
want  of  them.  One  rummages  his  pockets  for  a  key,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  safe  in  his  writing  desk  ;  while  another  is  getting  out  his  clothes  and 
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letters,  to  be  ready  for  the  first  boat  that  may  come  along  side,  though  a 
moment's  reflection  might  convince  him  that  the  following  day  would  be  time 
enough  to  make  his  preparations  for  the  purpose.  This  excitement  having 
somewhat  abated,  the  next  object  which  fixed  the  general  attention  on  board 
our  vessel  was  the  agility  of  the  skipper,  who  mounted  to  the  mast-head 
(having  his  spy-glass  slung  over  his  shoulders)  with  a  most  grave  and  im- 
portant alacrity,  and  was  followed  by  a  steady  sailor  close  at  liis  heels,  a  sort 
of  naval  aid-de-camp.  Now  he  is  seen  to  cross  the  top  sail  yard,  and  ex- 
amine with  scrupulous  exactness  the  prominences  of  the  shore,  inquiring  of  the 
officer  on  deck  how  his  glass  bears  with  reference  to  the  most  remarkable 
points  of  observation.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself,  he  descends,  and  with 
an  air  of  self'^importance,  marked  by  a  silence  characteristic  of  his  profound 
professional  knowledge,  mysteriously  declines  answering  any  of  the  questions 
of  his  lubberly  passengers — questions  certainly  not -of  the  most  lucid  cha- 
racter at  the  distance  tne  vessel  is  from  the  land — "  Did  you  see  any  houses  ? 
Any  people  on  horseback  ?  Any  cattle  grazing  ?  "  To  all  these  he  preserves 
an  awful  silence ;  kicks  over  the  wisest  of  the  animals  on  deck,  the  poor  dog, 
that  to  attract  his  notice  has  jumped  on  the  quarter  deck  carronade,  and 
impedes  his  approach  to  the  binnacle ;  he  humes  on  to  the  compass,  and 
finally  bolts  down  the  companion  ladder.  He  is  quickly  followed  by  his  anxious 
passengers,  helter-skelter.  They  close  surround  him  as  he  sets  off  the  ship*s 
position  upon  his  weather-beaten  chart,  and  finds  its  exact  dist^ce  from  the 
nearest  promontory.  Now  he  breaks  his  mysterious  silence,  orders  a  glass 
of  wine  or  grog  to  be  brought  him,  and  after  drinking  the  healths  of 
his  passengers,  but  not  until  then,  acquaints  them  that  his  reckoning  by 
lunar  observation  is  exact  within  a  mile,  and  by  chronometer,  three  miles 
and  a  half,  east  or  west  of  truth,  as  it  happens  to  be.  No  one  present  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement ;  few  are  able,  or,  if  able,  willing  to  dispute 
the  question.  The  expected  laudatory  observations  upon  his  good  seaman- 
chip  follow.  Gratulations,  numerous  and  warm,  overfiow.  The  ^ly  ones 
begin  to  reiterate  the  most  complimentary  phrases  on  the  superior  seaman- 
shijj  ^^^  ^^  ^^  their  chief,  which  has  so  Successfully  brought  them  to  the 
happy  termination  of  their  voyage.  The  skipper's  good  humour  and  self- 
consequence  keep  pace  with  each  other ;  *for  skippers,  as  well'as  princes,  are 
susceptible  of  fiattery.  He  orders  his  steward  in  consequence  to  sound  the 
wine-lockers  for  some  rare  old  wine,'  which  he  will  have  it  believed  has  been 
concealed  there  for  a  long  time,  like  a  hidden  treasi;ire.  He  now  swallows 
a  second  glass,  and  hastens  upon  deck,  anxious  to  be  correct  about  the 
bearing  of  the  shore.  In  the  interim  all  past  feuds  and  contests  with  him 
on  the  passage  are  fergotten.  •  His  wine  is  drank,  as  well  as  his  health,  with 
united  acclamation,  and  announced  to  him  in  due  form  on  his  return  below. 
For  the  honour  he  has  received  he  is  now  most  graciously  pleased  to  express 
his  gratitude,  and  furthermore  condescends  to  acquaint  his  auditory  that  he 
has  the  prospect  of  landing,  them  all  well,  with  nis  best  wishes  and  hopes 
towards  them,  on  the  followmg  day.  This  latter  information  recals  the  erring 
senses  of  the  most  sanguine  to  the  necessity  of  adjusting  matters  for  another 
night.  Their  apparel  is  now  restored  to  the  trunks  by  those  who  were  just 
before  a  little  too  certain  of  treading;  immediately  upon  terra  firma.  The 
morning  dawns,  but  alas !  to  the  rueful  disappointment  of  all,  the  shore  is 
out  of  sight.  The  wind  which  wafted  the  vessel  prosperously  into  the  offing 
the  evening  before,  has  come  round  and  blows  foul.  Murmurs  break  forth 
not  loud,  but  deep.  Some,  who  the  night  before  were  most  vociferous  in 
praise  of  the  captain's  skill,  now  hint  about  bad  management.  Others  im- 
patiently express  their  despair  of  ever  getting  into  port.*  At  breakfast  all  is 
silence  and  despondency.  The  captain  demure  and  thoughtful — the  passen- 
gers sullen,  until  the  former,  to  comprowse  matters,  orders  his  steward  to 
cut  the  throat  of  the  last  pig  left  on  boara;  and  <HSsigMyis  a  present  to  the 
consignee^  and  to  be  sure  and  make  some  good  mock  tSmie  soup  of  the  head, 
for  the  gentlemen.    This  order,  given  so  evidently  with  the  intention  of  re« 
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storing  equanimity^  soon  removes  the  gloom  from  the  countenances  of  all ; 
and  the  uncertainties  and  disappointments  of  land-making-,  furnish  a  conso- 
latioUj  and  &fford  an  ample  theme  of  discourse  to  heguile  the  time,  until 
its  hoped  for  re-appearance,  which  it  is  anticipated  cannot  he  long." — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  S — 9. 

Captain  Andrews  touches  hut  lightly  on  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
hut  though  he  says  less  than  others,  the  indications,  we  find  of  the 
strength  and  activity  of  its  government,  and  of  the  spirit  and  in- 
dustry of  its  people,  are  particularly  encouraging.  The  following 
brief  description  refera  to  a  point-of  time  preceding  the  war  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil ;  which  it  is  to  he  feared  may  have  made 
some  change : — 

"  The  province  of  Bueiios  Ayres  has  been  calculated  to  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  120,000  persons  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  including  whom  it  has 
been  estimated  at  from  240  to  250,000.  This  estimate  seems,  from  a  recent 
,  statement  by  Don  Ygnacio  Nuuez,  to  be  extremely  wide  of  the  truth.  If 
one  might  judge,  however,  from  the  indication  afforded  by  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  covered  with  long  ranges  of  streets,  growing  suburbs,  and  a  pretty 
dense  population,  principally  occupied  in  commerce,  it  would  be  supposed 
that  the  city  alone  contained  a  population  approximating  to  the  first-mentioned 
numbers.*  The  activity  and  bustle  in  the  city  itself  is  very  considerable,  and 
announces  it  to  be  a  place  prospering  greatly  under  the  controul  of  its  inde- 
pendent and  liberal  government,  which  has  diminished  to  a  very  trifling  sum 
the  old  exactions,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  and  abrogated  the  interdictory  and 
stupid  edicts  of  the  Spanish  government.  The  consequences  of  this  are  seen 
and  felt  in  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  Economy  and  order  are  pre- 
served in  all  departments  of  the  government,  with  great  dispatch.  No  smug- 
gling takes  place,  for  it  is  not  worth  while ;  and  monkishness  and  bigotry 
have  declined.  The  good  effect  is  visible  in  the  cheerfulness  and  spirit  of 
the  people,  who  show  an  independance  and  freedom  as  creditable  to  their 
progress  in  liberty  and  knowledge,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  an  Englishman  to 
witness." — Vol.  i.  pp.  13 — 15. 

At  Buenos  Ayres  Captain  Andrews  found  that  several  agents  for  the 
purchase  of  mines  had  the  start  of  him  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  all  possible,  haste.  At  Buenos  Ayres  itself,  he  found  the  mining 
fever  raging ;  and  that  fomiidable  rivals  had  been  sent  out  all  over 
the  United  Provinces,  to  secure  the  mines  for  a  monopoly  in  that  city. 
These  agents  the  captain  found  before  him  every  where ;  and  where 
they  had  not  entirely  anticipated  him,  they  made  him  pay  dear  for 
the  advantages  he  secured  a  promise  of.  Cordova  is  distant  from 
Buenos  Ayres  about  five  hundred  miles ;  part  of  the  route  lay  across 
the  Pampas,  and  the  rest  through  a  jungle  which  extends  all  the  way 
to  Cordova.  The  route  through  the  Pampas  gives  Mr.  Andrews  ^an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  more  of  the  Gauchos,  of  whom  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much :  the  following  anecdotes  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  other  writers : — 

'^  Among  the  anecdotes  and  customs  of  the  Grauchos  which  Captain  Head 
has  recorded,  the  following  do  not  appear.  The  boots  of  the  Gauchos  are 
formed  of  the  ham  and  part  of  the  leg-skin  of  a  colt,  taken  reeking  from 
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the  mbther^  which  is  said  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sole  purpose^  just  at  that 
time  of  beatings  when  the  hair  has  not  begun  to  gsow.  At  this  stage  the 
skin  strips  off  easily^  and  is  very  white  and  beautiful  in  texture*  and  appear-- 
ance.  1  he  ham  n)rms  the  calf  of  the  boot^  the  hock  easily  adapts  itself 
to  the  heel,  and  the  leg  above  the  fetlock  constitutes  the  foot ;  the  whole 
making  a  neat  and  elegant  half-boot,  with  an  aperture  sufficient  for  the  great 
toe  to  project  through.  This  toe  is  the  only  part  of  the  foot  the  Guacho. 
places  in  the  stirrup,  following  the  practice  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Asiatic 
horsemen  in  this  respect.  With  constant  use  this  member  becomes  a  power- 
ful security  to  the  body,  fully  equal  to  thfi  service  of  the  European  foot 
The  stirrup  is  made  of  a  piece  of  horn,  or  tough  wood,  generally  triangu- 
lar, having  a  small  opening  to  receive  the  toe.  In  consequence  of  this  use, 
the  great  toe  protrudes  beyond  the  rest  in  an  unsightly  manner,  and  is  of 
unusual  dimensions  as  to  breadth.  .  I  was  much  surprised  too,  at  observing 
the  dexterity  with  which  these  people  take  partridges.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  noose  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  rod.  While  riding  at  a  gallop, . 
the  Guacho's  eye,  remarkable  for  its  quickness,  espies  the  bird ;  he  instantly 
brings  his  horse  upon  its  haunches,  and  forms  round  the  bird,  at  first  a 
distant,  and  then  by  degrees  a  nearer  circle.  The  partridge  watches  the 
noose,  and  disregards  the  snarer,  who  is  still  approaching  it,  becomes  be- 
wildered, and  instead  of  taking  wing  suffers  its  neck  to  be  caught,  and  is 
drawn  up  like  a  fish. '  The  rider  hangs  it  to  his  saddle  bow,  and  gallops 
after  his  party,  which  he  soon  rejoins.  By  this  made  of  taking  them  we 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  partridges  daily  for  our  supper." — Vol.  i.  ppS6 — ^28.- 

•  Arrived  at  Cordova,  our  author  immediately  occupied  himself  with 
his  mission,,  and  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  agents  of 
the  company  at  Buenos  Ayres  had  a  grant  of  the  mines  of  Cordova 
for  nine  years  :  but  the  captain  observes,  that  as  this  grant  was  not 
exclusive,  he  succeeded  in  securing  for  his  principals  the  rich  veins  of 
Bioja  and  Cataraarca.  He  also  entered  into  some  negotiations  for  a 
part  of  the  celebrated  Famatina  mine,  but  seems  to  have  been  out- 
witted by  some  South  American  chicanery— -the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  emancipated  continent.  Our  author 
takes  occasion  to  give  some  account  of  the  Famatina  mineral  district, 
which,  as  it  must  interest  a  great  number  of  individuals  in  this  country, 
we  shall  quote. 

'^  At  the  the  distance  of  thirty-five  leagues  from  Rioja,  stands  the  cele- 
brated mountain  ridge  of  Famatina.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  ores,  and  that 
portion,  the  outline  of  which  is  known,  extends  at  tne  most  moderate  cal- 
culation, fourteen  leagues  in  length,  by  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth,  according 
to  the  computation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  judging  from  the  partial  explor 
ration  they  have  yet  made  of  its  enormous  mass.  Perhaps  not  one-huiidredth 
part  is  yet  tolerably  known.  This  mountain  is  full  of  metallic  veins  of  va- 
rious kindi^.  The  least  vein  worked,  produces  from  six  to  twenty  marks  per 
box.*  Until  now  that  they  have  had  an  intercourse  with  foreigners,  they 
considered  it  labour  thrown  Jiway  to  work  veins  that  would  not  produce  from 
thirty  to  five  hundred.  All  mining  operations  being  liable  to  vicissitude,  the 
proprietors,  who  have  always  been  deficient  in  capital,  have  been  constantly 
forsaking  old  works  for  new ;  the  latter  giving  a  profit  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  miners  being  without  machinery,  and  very  much  wanting  in 
inetidlurgical  knowledge.  Working  under  these  disadvantages,  they  diminish 
very  greatly  the  profits  they  might  otherwise  make. 

'^  On  the  mountain  of  Famatina  there^  wood,  pasturage,  and  cattle; 
and,  four  or  five  leagues  distant  in  the  plaifjPNire  ^^||fig^^ntaining  several 
thousand  inhabitants.    The  streams  of  water  it  possedm%ould  allow  the 

*  «  Ovxxfa  of  fifty  qtiintab,"  . 
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establishment  of  numerous  mills  and  engines  for  the  pulverization  of  the 
metallic  ores ;  and  would  render  productive  what  is  now  m^e  waste^  re<- 
turning  from  that  even  no  trivial  profit.  The  transport  of  metals  or  goods 
to  the  city  is  made  by  the  inhabitants^  carrying  their  loads  over  fifteen  leagues 
of  rugged^  rocky  ground^  notwithstanding  it  may  be  avoided  by  a  road 
furthier  to  the  right  of  their  present  route ;  longer  it  is  true,  but  consisting 
entirely  of  level  land,  in  fact  only  crossing  the  plains.    It  is  said,  that  the 

E resent  road  might  be  made  tolerably  good  were  proper  methods  adopted  ; 
ut  of  the  practicability  of  this,  I  had  of  course  no  of^rtunity  of  forming 
a  very  correct  judgment 

"  The  vast  chain  of  this  mineral  elevation  consists  of  niunerous  mountain 
ridges,  each  containing  veins  of  different  metallic  ores.  In  the  centre  of  these 
ridges,  towers  over  all,  that  from  whence  rises  the  summit  of  the  Nevado, 
or  snowy  mountain,*  so  called  from  its  rocky  p6ak  being  crowned  in  eternal 
snow.  I  could  not  learn  that  any  one  had  ever  attempted  to  ascend  it.  The 
length  of  the  ridge  of  the  NevadQ  is  at  least  fifty  leagues,  perhaps  more. 

''  Peasants  qualified  (inhabitants  of  the  mountain  of  rotosi),  who  were 
working  the  mines  here,  being  puzzled  at  the  variety  of  the  ores  they  met 
with,  the  indications  varying,  and  many  of  the  mineral  substances  being 
whoUy  unknown,  to  them,  confined  themselves  to  raising  gold  and  silver 
only,  under  the  customary  appearances  these  metals  bore.  Of  other  mineral 
appearances  they  were  ignorant,  from  their  utter  want  of  the  scientific  know- 
l^ge  necessary  to  discover  their  nature  and  value.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  metals,  the  qualities  of  which  are  wholly  unknown,  exist  in  this  extra-^ 
ordinary  district— ^metals  that,  until  the  country  is  explored  by  sound  mine.- 
ralogists,  the  natives  of  Europe  can  never  imagine  to  exist.  The  ores  known 
to  the  native  miners,  are  styled  plomb  ronco,  rbsicler,  lisa,  paco,  amfradoy 
aniladoy  &c. ;  and  every  one  of  these  in  its  kind,  offers  many  varieties.  Flomo 
ronco,  is  silver  mixed  with  lead;  paco,  brown  oxide  of  iron  and  native 
silver ;  rosicler,  red  or  rose  coloured  ore ;  lisa,  lead  ore  and  sulphur,  &c.  &c. 
The  first  settlers  in  the  country,  in  a  petition  addressed  to  Philip  II.  stated 
that  they  had  built  a  town  near  a  mountain,  containing  gold,  silver,  quick- 
silver, and  copper.  Among  other  privileges  they  begged  an  exemption  from 
paying  duties  called  cobo  y  quinto,  for  five  years,  on  account  of  the  great 
expenses  they  alleged  they'  had  incurred,  in  discovering  and  setting  these 
mines  to  work.  It  appears  that  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  grant  their 
prayer,  which  doubtless  put  a  stop  to  their  further  exertions." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
52— sr. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cordova  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  contest  which 
appeared  to  be  going  on  for  the  purchase  of  th^ir  possessions ;  and 
every  successive  agent  that  arrived  was  welcomed  as  the  bringer  of  all 
good  things.  Cordova  contains  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  enjoys  many  natural  advantages  of  position:  the  province  is 
federally  united  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  at  present  •  under  a  sort  of 
military  government.  Cordova  was  an  .episcopal  see  ;  and  the 
cathedral  is  an  imposing  edifice,  built  in  the  Moorish  Gothic  style  of 
Old  Spain.  This  city,  a  strong  hold  of  the  church,  but  now,  though 
convents  and  monasteries  of  various  orders  exist,  this  profession,  as 
all  over  the  United  Provinces,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  utmost 
contempt.  During  Captain  Andrews's  stay  at  Cordova,  a  bishop  of 
La  Paz,  who  had  been  expelled  f\pm  Peru,  passed  through  in  his  way 
to  Old  Spain :  a  great  eflbrt  was  made  on  occasion  of  the  passage  of 
this  high  functionary,  to  revive' the  expiring  respect  for  the  church. 
The  most  imposing  ceremonies  were  performed :  the  greatest  efforts 

♦  «  Rom  •  Nevada/  'wnow  shqwer." 
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used  by  the  padres,  among  the  women  and  children,  to  procure  their 
attendance ;  and  as  it  was  rumoured  that  this  was  the  last  bishop  who 
would  be  seen  at  Cordova,  crowds  flocked  to  receive  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation ;  and  even  infants,  by  their  parents,  were  made  thus  early  to 
renounce  the  guardianship  of  godfather  and  godmother,  lest  no  other 
opportunity  should  occur  of  resuming  their  spiritual  independence.  But 
these  highly  meritorious  efforts' failed:  though  individual  priests  still 
retain,  in  many  cases,  great  spiritual  authority,  yet  the  power  of  the 
church  is  gone  in  these  wide  provinces,  and  the  name  of  priest  held  in 
contempt,  as  the  last  relic  of  slavery.  Nevertheless,  Cordova  is  still, 
as  heretofore,  the  head-quarters  of  the  priesthood  in  South  America. 

From  Cordova  Captain  Andrews  proceeded  into  Upper  Peru,  and 
took  the  direction  of  Tucuman,  in  a  virloche,  or  land  carriage.  A 
trifling  anecdote  of  the  second  day,  shows  that  the  English  mode  of 
procuring  speedy  assistance  in  travelling,  viz.  that  of  shouting,  threat- 
ening, and  paying  high,  is  not  either  the  only  or  the  best  mode  of 
procedure  :-^ 

''  On  the  24th,  we  roused  the  capitaz  and  peons  before  their  usual  time. 
They  were  sleeping  in  their  field  bed,  like  peg-tops^  under  the  canopy  of  the 
carriage.  '  Happy  rascals,'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  stirred  them  up  with  my  feet, 
*  the  benchucas  nave  not  murdered  your  sleep — you  repose  as  soundly  as 
Duncan  in  spite  of  these  gluttons  in  blood ;  what  would  1  not  have  given  to 
have  slept  as  weU ;  what  a  ^  fitful  fever '  has  the  night  been  to  us ! '  The 
capitaz  yawned,  and  deliberately  muttered  ^  Cafaco  / '  *  at  the  idea  of  turning 
out  at  such  an  early  hour.  Upon  my  asking,  how  he  would  like  to  have 
been  amused  all  night  as  we  had  been,  he  cynically  replied,  '  Quien  sale! ' 
'  Quien  sabe,  indeed !  *  I  answered ;  but  restraining  my  feelings,  I  offered 
him  a  paper  cigar,  a  compliment  to  one  of  these  poor  fellows  of  more  value 
in  his  eyes  than  an  ounce  of  gold.  This  gift  turned  the  tide  of  affairs  in  a 
moment.  With  a  look  of  good  nature,  and  ^  mil  gracias,  sefior ! "  he  instantly 
bestirred  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  taken  our  coffee,  and  commenced 
our  journey,  just  as  the  sun  broke  upon  the  tops  of  the  mineral  hills  around. 
So  much  for  the  presentation  of  a  paper  cigar,  and  its  encouraging  effect ! 
But  lliough  given  to  a  peon  of  the  country,  it  must  be  attended  with  a 
cavalier  air  of  the  old  Spanish  school,  or  it  will  lose  half  its  virtue.  Of  such 
importance  sometimes  are  the  most  insignificant  trifles  in  contributing  to  our 
comforts."-— Vol.  i.  pp.  100—102. 

The  idleness  and  apathy  of  the  people  of  South  America  is  well 
known.  General  Suwarrow,  who  used  to  flog  a  man  for  answering, 
"I  don't  know,"  could  not  have  lived  here,  whence  the  eternal  response 
to  every  inquiry  is  the  stupid  "  quien  sabe ! "  A  characteristic  instance 
of  the  indolence  of  these  people  occurs  in  the  following  extract : — 

*^  Never  had  I  before  seen,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  a^ain  see,  such  a 
district  of  utter  desolation  as  we  passed  this  d.ay,  during  which  we  travelled 
sixteen  leagues.  We  alighted  just  before  sun-set  at  a  place  called  Pozo 
del  Tigre. 

"  It  was  only  at  stations  as  remote  from  each  other  as  this  and  the  last, 
that  any  correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  miserably  scanty  population 
of  these  provinces.  It  decreases  as  you  proceed  towards  the  mterior,  and 
becomes  much  more  striking  when  the  sum  of  human  beings  seen  through 
the  day,  consists  of  the  post-master's  family  and  his  retainers !  From  such 
sources  no  intelligence  can  be  obtained  upon  any  subject,  not  even  a  local 
one.    The  lord  of  the  Pozo  del  Tigre,  an  apathetic  personage,  could  give  no 

*  '<  A  comxoon  oath  of  the  country." 
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Other  reply  to  the  most  simple  queries  but  the  truly  hacknied  '  quien  sabe !' 
Such  -was  the  answer  of  this,  our  new  host,  to  every  thing.  His  travelling 
was  bounded  by  that  of  his  flock ;  and  a  journey  once  a  year  to.  Cordova,  or 
Santiago  del  £stero,  to  dispose  of  his  fleece,  is  the  history  of  his  life.  A 
Guacho  boy  having  brought  the  landlord's  flock  to  the  fold  for  the  night,  we 
went,  while  dinner  was  preparing,  to  examine  it.  There  were  several 
hunchred  sheep  intermingled  with  goats.  Their  issue  was  a  strange  one,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  species  of  the  produce,  half  goat 
and  half  sheep  as  many  of  them  were.  1  took  some  pains  to  explain  to 
Seiior  Quien  Sabe  the  impolicy  of  his  system  of  breeding,  as  1  pointed  out  the 
pyebald  produce,  a  race  yielding  neither  mutton  nor  goat's  flesli,  with  a  fleece 
between  wool  and  hair.  He  contended  that  he  was  too  old  to  begin  a  new 
system,  although  his  wife  was  at  that  very  moment  swinging  a  flne  infant, 
awake  and  laughing,  on  a  piece  of  hide  suspended  from  the  beams  of  his 
habitation  by  the  comers.  Upon  my  questioning  him  on  the  number  and 
value  of  his  motley  flock,  he  told  me  he  had  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
'  mas  a  menos/  (more  or  less,)  which  he  valued  one  with  another  at  four 
rials,  or  about  two  shillings  a  piece.  .  I  then  asked  him,  supposing  the  flock 
consisted  of  a  piu*e  breed  of  sheep  and  goats,  whether  they  would  not  be  worth 
double  the  money,  and  the  fleece  twice  as  much.  '  No  se,'  (can't  tell,)  was 
the  reply.  To  my  observation,  respecting  the  propriety  of  separating  the 
species,  and  removing  the  rams  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  probability,  if  he 
did  so,  of  increasing  his  flock  two  or  three  fold,  he  replied  with  the  eternal 
'  quien  sabe !  '*  accompanied  by  a  Spanish  shrug,  and  a  grave  remark  on  the 
cruelty  of  separating  man  and  wife.  In  short,  I  found  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  convince  him  of  his  ill  management.  The  furniture  of  this  man's 
house>was  miserable,  consisting  only  of  a  few  wooden  chairs,  a  small  table, 
and  a  chest  or  two  instead  of  drawers.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  dinner  was 
served  up  on  massy  silver  plate ;  there  was  also  a  splendidly  mounted 
crucifix  of  the  same  metal,  with  a  halo  or  chaplet  of  pure  gold  over  it,  and  a 
Santa  Maria,  with  a  virgin  representation  of  Santa  Isabel,  as  they  denominated 
her.  These  saintesses  were  united  on  each  side  as  supporters  to  the  crucifix^ 
in  rich  embroidered  dresses^  with  silk  curtains  to  draw  in  front. 

^'  The  mistress  of  the  house  joined  occasionally  in  conversation,  and 
appeared  to  consider  household  affairs  more  fitted  to  her  sphere,  than  to  the 
dignity  of  her  spouse.  She  talked  freely  upon  the  mode  in  which  their  flocks 
were  intermingled,  and  admitted,  on  grounds  of  inconvenience,  the  folly  of 
the  custom.  She  showed  great  interest  when  we  related  to  her  the  care  and 
attention  paid  to  breeding  animals  in  England,  and  added,  that  she  should 
certainly  refer  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  curate  of  the  parish." — 
VoLL  pp.  113— Jir. 

Further  on  in  his  journey,  Captain  Andrews  is  entertained  at  an 
estate  where  he  meets  with  a  singular  person  of  the  Gaucho  breed, 
who  deserves  commemoration  for  the  faucifulness  of  his  taste,  and  the 
wildness  of  his  dandyism. 

"  The  curate  of  a  village  some  leagues  distant,  was  a  visitor  to  the  family^ 
which  consisted  of  mine  host  and  hostess,  two  or  three  fine  Gaucho  boys,  a 
couple  of  buxom  girls,  and  two  black  female  slaves.  There  was  here  also  a 
sort  of  Gaucho  dandy,  or  exquisite,  who  seemed  a  favourite  of  the  household, 
and  disputed  the  ground  even  with  the  nriest  himself.  This  pretty  fellow 
possessed  a  kind  of  wit  and  small  talk  which  was  extremely  amusing.  He 
seemed  to  excel  in  this  respect  his  Bond-street  long-spurred  brethren  of  our 
metropolis,  among  whose  failings  wit  cannot  be  numbered.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  pink  of  the  mode  in  his  own  part  of  the  world !  he  wore  a  handsome 
white  figured  poncho,  something  in  appearance  like  a  fine  Indian  shawl. 
Beneath  it  hung  the  lower  extremities  of  a-pair  of  white  trowsers,  with  open 
lace  work  round  the  bottoms,  in  the  way  of  trimming ;  a  falling  fringe,  about 
two  inches  deep^  fandfiilly  Imotted  to  answer  that  wmch  depended  from  the 
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poncho^  endrded  his  ancles.  His  sandi^^  fonned  of  colt*s  skin>  prepared  l» 
we  have  mentioned  hefore^  and  delicately  white^  enclosed  the  smallest  foot  I 
ever  beheld  belonging  to  a  man  of  six  feet  high.  On  his  heels  were  affixed  a 
pair  of  ponderous  ricmy  chased  silver  Peruvian  spurs^  which  must  have  weighed 
a  pound  each.  A  scarlet  worked  scapidar  hung  from  his  neck ;  which  with 
his  throat  was  bare^  and  supported  the  handsomest  head  I  ever  beheld^  while 
upon  its  crown  was  stuck  a  nat  so  small^  it  would  have  hardly  fitted  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age.  The  hat  had  a  brim  an  inch  wide.  A  ribbon  was 
destined  to  keep  this  hat  in  its  place  when  ridings  and  to  fasten  under  the 
chin^  but  on  this  show-off  and  lounging  occasion,  it  had  slipped  as  it  were  by 
accideijt  to  the  lower  lip,  giving  a  knowing  turn  to  the  expression  of  his  face. 
His  hair  was  cut  short,  excepting  near  the  ears,  where  it  hung  in  ringlets, 
entangled  with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings.  His  mode  of  puffing  a  cigar  to 
display  a  tawdry  Birmingham  ring,  could  not  be  surpassed  by  an  unfledged 
exquisite,  qualifying  for  the  guards,  or  a  St.  James's  beau  of  the  first  water. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  manner  was  withal  very,  cavalier-like.  It 
was  a  cause  of  wonder  to  me,  what  such  an  animal  could  do  here,  amid  this 
character  of  country ;  but  I  soon  foimd  he  was  a  travelling  gambler,  who 
attended  at  fetes,  to  amuse  the  native^,  and  ease  them  of  any  spare  dollars 
they  had  laid  by  for  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting,  of  which  no  devotees  to 
Tattersal's  betting  room  can  be  more  fond,  than  the  inhabitants  of  these 
remote  regions.  In  short  the  Gaucho  was  a  sort  of  travelling  Crockford^s ; 
an  ambulatory  gaming  club  in  himself,  for  the  general  accommodation."— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  120—123. 

On  crossing  the  Saladillo,  Captain  Andrews  and  his  party  are  again 
encountered  by  this  cavalier  :— 

*'  This  morning,  the  28th  of  June,  was  fine,  and  rather  more  than  bracing ; 
it  was  even  cold,  considering  how  mild  this  region  is.  The  scenery  was 
woody  and  luxuriant :  the  surface  undulating,  but  quite  destitute  of  that 
interest  in  respect  of  population  which  can  confer  attraction  even  upon  a 
sterile  country.  Our  attention,  however,  was  kept  alive  by  the  dextrous 
equestrian  exploits  of  our  dandy  companion,  who  seemed  to  possess  much 
real  humour.  On  our  approaching  the  Saladillo,  he  sounded  a  conch  as  a 
signal  to  the  amphibious  bipeds  who  inhabit  there,  and  then  put  his  horse  at 
full  speed,  as  though  he  intended  to  encounter  the  stream  d  la  Poniaiowski ; 
but  in  a  moment,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  he  stopped  his  horse  with 
such  a  curb  back  on  the  haunches  as  seemed  enough  to  break  the  creature's 
neck  and  his  own  too.  He  then  sprung  ofi^,  released  the  animal  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  from  the  manifold  trappings  of  the  saddle ;  and  flin^ng 
the  rein  over  his  head,  led  him  to  the  extreme  verge,  where  the  bank  was  ^ye 
or  six  feet  high  above  the  water.  The  sagacious  animal  first  looked  at  the 
torrent  below,  as  if  he  was  disposed  to  differ  with  his  master  in  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  his  taking  such  a  useless  leap,  when  there  was  a  regular  slope 
a  little  further  on.  The  dandy,  however,  was  bent  on  showing  nis  horse's 
good  breeding  and  spirit.  Dealing  him  a  crack  or  two  with  his  whip,  the 
noble  creature  sprang  like  Quintius  Curtius  into  the  gulph  with  desperate 
power.  He  soon  emerged,  snorting  above  the  waves,  seeifaing  to  8ay> 
^  though  not  in  my  element,  I  obey  my  master.'  He  quickly  reached  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  neighing,  as  if  to  announce  his  arrival,  and 
remained  perfectly  stationary  with  the  reins  between  his  legs,  until  his  master 
had  crossed."* — Vol.  i.  pp.  126—128. 

Santiago  del  Estero  is  a  city  otie  hundred  and  fifteen  leagues  from 
Cordova ;  in  population  about  equal  to  the  half  of  the  latter  city. 
Through  this  place  the  party  passed  in  their  route.    Captain  Andrews 


*  **  The  horses  are  trained  to  stand  with  th^  bridle  so  cast,  from  which  poation  they 
will  not  stir  tiU  xeleMed." 
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seems  to  bave  been  entertained  here  ^th  a  painful  display  of  affec- 
tionate attention. 

"  I  found  the  same  kind  feeling  manifested  here  towards  strangers  as  else- 
where ;  every  house  was  open  to  the  £nglish^  and  what  little  they  had  to 
offer^  was  freely  and  heartily  given.  We  dined  with  the  faroil^^  which  I 
have  before  mentioned^  the  day.  after  our  arrival^  and  received  a  kindness  and 
attention  almost  distressing  to  us.  We  were  not  only  cloyed  to  suiFocationi 
by  the  Quantity  we  were  forced  to  take^  but  reduced  to  the  predlcamenti 
awkward  enough  to  an  Englishman^  of  exchanging  love  titbits  from  each 
other's  forks.  The  wine-glass  was  interchanged^  so  as  that  it  might  be 
sipped  from  the  exact  spot  where  the  fragrant^  or  flagrant  lips,  (as  they  might 
happen  to  be)  of  the  Seiiorita,  who  offered  the  token  of  regard,  had  deposited 
their  vapour.  At  this  latter  ceremony,  the  eyes  have  a  considerable  task  to 
perform.  They  must  be  fixed  upon  the  object  thev  may  not  care  to  gase 
upon,  as  tenderly  as  possible.  I  never  felt  so  ridiculous,  and  I  had  almost 
said  abashed,  in  my  life,  as  on  these  occasions.  I  wished  the  dinner  at  the 
devil  a  hundred  times  before  it  was  half  concluded.  Besides  this,  there  is 
the  additional  misery  attached  to  their  turtle-dove  system  of  drinking,  that 
you  are  perpetually  thinking  you  will  soon  be  done  up,  upon  the  sweet 
unclarified  wine  of  the  Rioja,  and  that  a  terrible  head-ach,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  is  hanging  over  you,  as  a  consequence  the  next  morning." — ^Vol.  L 
pp.  160—162. 

Pursuing  their  journey,  the  travellers  fell  in  with  as  singular  an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen  as  exists  out  of 
Ireland.  This,  however,  is  not  a  hedge,  but  a  tree  school ;  for  under 
the  venerable  shelter  of  a  fig-tree  does  the'  pedagogue  hold  his  sway, 
who  is  thus  pleasantly  described. — The  village  spoken  of  is  that  of 
Vinard : — 

*'  No  one  here  seemed  to  live  in  idleness ;  the  women,  even  while  gazing  at 
oor  caniage,  were  spinning  away  at  the  same  time.  I  observed  too  that  here 
the  cochineal  plant  spreacf  a  broader  leaf,  and  flourished  with  greater  lux- 
uriance in  the  gardens  and  hedge-rows  of  the  cottages  around,  than  at  any 
place  I  had  before  visited.  *  Industry  is  the  first  step  tJ)  improvement,  and 
education  follows  hard  upon  it,'  thought  I,  as  on  foot,  attracted  by  a  busy 
hum  of  voices,  we  made  our  way  through  an  intervening  copse  towards  the 
spot  whence  it  seemed  Jo  come.  A  fig-tree,  the  superincumbent  branches  of 
which  shaded  a  wide  circuit  of  ground,  arrested  our  progress ;  and  looking 
through  an  opening  among  the  Lorge  green  leaves,  we  espied  the  village 
"peds^ogae,  elevated  on  his  authoritative  seat,  which  was  attached  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  He  was  reading  a  lecture  on  the  heads  of  his  scholars — ^a 
phrenological  dissertation,  if  one  might  judge  from  its  eflects,  with  a  wand 
long  enough  to  bump  the  caput  of  Uie  most  remote  oflbnder.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  sight.  I  began  to  think  myself  in  some  European  district, 
certainly  not  from  the  late  samples  I  had  seen  of  the  country,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Columbian  continent.  There,  however,  I  was  in  reality,  and  in  the  fine 
province  of  Tucmnan,  with  nearly  half  the  globe's  surface  between  Europe 
and  myself.  The  picture  was  a  very  striking  one  occurring  with  these 
reflections.  The  beautiful  vegetable  roofed  school-room  too,  struck  my 
fancy.  What  a  delightful  natural  study ! — the  cool  broad  leaves  overarching 
it,  and  heightening  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  striplings  were  seated, 
without  re^gular  order,  on  the  grass,  under  a  rotunda  of  this  magnificent 
foliage.  Some  were  cross-legged  bawling  Ba,  Be,  Bi ;  others,  with  their  knees 
for  a  table,  seemed  engraving  rather  than  writing  upon  a  wooden  tablet,  the 
sbe  of  a  common  slate.  One  or  two,  who  appeared  to  be  more  advanced  in 
their  studies,  were  furnished  with  a  copy-book,  an  expensive  article  in  that 
place.  Some  were  busy  at  arithmetic ;  whilej  every  momeat,  whack  went  the 
rod  upon  the  crown  of  the  idler  or  yawnert 
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'^  To  us  the  siglit  was  curious ;  we  had  seen  none  lately  but  what  were 
the  reverse  of  carefully  educated  beings.  But  we  had  little  time  to  thinks 
for  a  laugh  burst  forth  at  their  perceiving  us,  which  naturally  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  pedagogue^  who  took  up  his  crutch  to  go  and  examine  the 
cause,  for  he  was  a  cripple.  We  immediately  came  forward  to  the  only 
opening  among  the  rich  verdure,  and  meeting  him  announced  ourselves  as 
the  intruders.  He  was  as  much  surprised  as  his  pupils'  had  been;  His 
magisterial  brow^  for  he  was  alcalde  as  well  as  schoolmaster,  relaxed  into  a 
civil  smile.  He  invited  us  to  walk  in,  and  we  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
entertained  ourselves  with  examining  the  progress  made  by  his  boys  in  their 
studies,  and  in  replies  to  his  numerous  questions  put  respecting  the  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  the  death  of  Olaueta,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  in*  Peru. 
He  asked  if  it  was  true,  that  the  English  were  coming  to  settle  in  the 
country,  with  many  similar  questions.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  about 
himself,  he  said  he  was  bom  on  the  spot,  lame  as  he  was,  and  had  never 
quitted  it ;  he  had  given  his  mind  to  study,  but  his  profession  was  (as  it  is 
every  where  else,)  '  muy  pobre ;'  that  the  price  of  a  school  education  there> 
was  firom  two  to  four  rials  a  months  according  to  what  the  pupil  was  taught. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  boy  came  up  with  a  pen  to  be  mended.  To  my  sur* 
prise,  he  drew  from  his  old  pair  of  Spanish  blues  (open  at  the  knees,  with  a 
silver  buckle  appended),  what  we  denominate  a  Flemish  or  gardener's  knife^ 
and  proceeded,  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  cracked  spectacles,  to  nib  the  pen. 

'^  *  What,'  said  I,  '  Viejo,  (old  boy)  have  you  no  better  instrument  than 
that  to  work  with  ?" 

*'  ^  Nada  mas  Sefior,  yo  soy  muy  pobre  Sefior.'  (Nothing  more^  Sir,  I  am 
very  poor.) 

*'  *  Well,'  I  replied,  '  I  think  I  can  help  you  to  something  better  than  that 
for  the  convenience  of  your  calling,'  and  I  gav£  him  an  old  four-bladed 
English  knife,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  at  the  time.  On 
looking  at  it,  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  '  Que  quatro  enchillas  in  una !' 
(what,  four  blades  in  one  knife !)  He  had  never  beheld  such  a  machine  in 
his  life.  1  told  him  it  was  of  English  manufacture.  '  Caramba,'  he  replied, 
'  los  Ingleses  son  hombres  muy  nabiles !'  (the  English  are  very  clever.)  I 
told  him  it  was  at  his  service.  '^  For  quanto  ?'  (for  how  much)  he  asked, 
with  a  look  signifk|tnt  of  his  inability  to  purchase  it.  ^  Por  nada,'  (for 
nothing)  I  answered.  He  immediately  crossed  himself,  exclaiming, '  Gracias 
a  Dies,  (thank  God).  He  could  not  have  shown  more  satisfaction  had  it 
been  a  ton  of  gold  or  a  lottery  ticket  of  twenty  thousand  sterling.  His 
urchins  crowded  round  him  to  see  his  treasure,  anff  to  get  a  holiday  from 
him  on  the  strength  of  his  satisfaction,  which  we  made  him  half  promise^ 
and  left  him."— Vol.  i.  pp.  167—172. 

At  Tucuman,  Captain  Andrews  again  found  his  mining  projects 
opposed  by  the  commissioners  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  respective 
claims  are  discussed  in  the  Tueumanese  senate.  The  sittings  were 
interrupted  by  a  last  relic  of  superstition  and  bigotry: — 

'^  During  these  sittings  an  old  Jesuit,  said  to  be  the  only  one  left  in  the 
country,  came  tp  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
beseecned  the  members  most  fervently,  that  if  they  valued  their  property, 
their  wives,  and  daughters,  or  had  any  respect  for  tneir  holy  religion,  they 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  innovations,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  the 
English  heretics.  He  added,  that  under  the  pretence  of  mining,  they  would 
play  the  same  game  in  America  which  they  had  played  in  India,  and  subjugate 
the  whole  country.  The  chamber,  on  the  other  hand,  in  despite  of-  the  sup- 
porters of  the  wisdoni  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  ecclesiastics,  upheld  the 
question  on  the  proper  basis  and  on  the  sound  moral  consideration,  ^  that  the 
sooner  the  English  settled  among  them,  the  earlier  the  body  politic  would 
be  benefitted  by  their  industrious  habits  and  wholesome  example.'  It  how- 
ever became  necessary  to  compromise  matters,  by  withdrawing  the  more 
objectionable  articles.'  -^-VoL  L  pp^  177^  178. 
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The  report  of  the  debates  in  this  assembly  is  exceedingly  creditable 
to  the  talents  and  ability  of  the  Tncumauese :  the  fluency  and  ease  of 
the  speakers  might  be  admired  in  more  famous  debates,  if  the  autho- 
rity of  Captain  Andrews  is  to  be  taken  : — 

"  The  orator  having  gained  the  eye  of  the  president  or  speaker^  advanced 
in  front  and  addressed  himself  to  the  chair^  standing  much  as  in  our  House 
of  Commons,  and  with  an  air  of  independence  and  frankness,  very  agreeable 
to  an  Englishman's  notions  of  freedom  in  debate.  One  of  the  members,  an 
advocate,  was  the  most  able  of  the  opponents  of  government.  He  spoke  with 
a  boldness  and  vehemence,  that  very  strongly  reminded  me  of  Fox ;  hut  he 
displayed  infinitely  more  gsace  of  manner  and  a  finer  intonation  than  that 
great  orator.  I  shall  never  lose  the  figure  of  this  wiry  gray-headed  old  man, 
whose  coarse  hair  seemed  to  erect  itself  like  bristles,  while  employed  in 
thundering  his  denunciations  against  the  executive.  The  nerve  and  force  of 
his  rapid  delivery  were  finely  contrasted  with  the  easy,  elegant,  and  per- 
suasive manner  of  Doctor  Molino,  who  answered  him  with  arguments  rather 
than  declamation,  and  with  an  ease  and  self-command  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
any  European^assembly.  I  observed  several  other  members  of  very  consi- 
derable power  as  speakers,  and  fit  to  rank  with  the  first  order  in  any  senate. 
The  question  before  the  chamber  I  have  before  alluded  to,  was  not  disposed 
of  for  three  weeks,  and  was  treated  as  of  great  importance  to  the  nation. 
Contrary  to  common  usage,  the  citizens  were  summoned  to  the  discussion, 
and  examined  as  evidence  pro  and  con*  The  object  of  this  measure  was,  that 
the  general  opinion  on  the  topic  under  discussion  might  be  obtained,  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  and  thus  any  future  differences  with  the  public  or 
among  thems^ves  on  the  subject  be  avoided.  At  length,  when  the  contract 
was  concluded,  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  signed  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  the  chief  men  of  the  province ;  and  thus  to  have 
acquired  a  character  of  a  more  respectable  and  honourable  nature  than  any 
other."— Vol.  i.  pp.  178—180. 

The  province  of  Tucuman  is  very  extensive,  and  abounds  in  natural 
productions  of  great  utility  and  beauty.  Its  western  boundary  is 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  Paraguay  on  the  north,  the  Pampas  on 
the  soiith  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  east  it  comprises  the  whole 
extent  of  Indian  territory,  Entre  Rios,  Missiones,  Corrientes,  Santa 
F^,  &c.  The  following  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  climate  of  this  countiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tucuman :  It  is 
long  and  somewhat  extravagant,  but  nevertheless  inspired  by  the 
subject  and  extremely  picturesque.  After  describing  a  visit  to  a 
country  seat  of  a  friend 'in  a  wild  and  romantic  spot,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'^  After  a  glorious  field  fire-side,  made  for  mere  pastime  in  this  liberty 
inspiring  region,  and  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  we  retired,  not,  reader,  to  a 
feather  bed,  to  bury  ourselves  in  the  down,  but  to  a  deliciously  refreshing 
snore  on  a  rancho  4oot.  They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  woods,  in 
those  parts  of  the  temperate  climates  that  border  upon  the  tropics,  well 
know  the  fact,  that  what  with  being  awoke  by  the  rich  piping  of  birds  of 
every  note  and  tune,  the  inhaling  the  serene  cool  air  of  the  most  delightful 
atmosphere  on  earth,,  with  nature  reposing  around  in  stillness  of  beauty,  there 
is  an  exhilarating  sensation  experienced,  which  language  cannot  aescribe. 
It  is  as  though  the  soul  and  body  had  at  the  moment  reached  perfect 
happiness,  and  no  wish  of  earth  oi*  heaven  was  left  ungratified.  It  is  as 
if  sm  and  sorrow  were  only  a  name^  and  the  soul  was  pure  of  transgression. 
There  is  no  enjoyment  on  earth  can  surpass  this  feeling.  Rising  thus,  it 
is  not  extraordinary  that  the  temper  should  remain  affected  by  it,  that  every 
thing  throughout  the  beautiful  day  which  follows  such  a  dawn  so  witnessed, 
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should  cheer  and  gratify ;  that  homely  fare^  if  we  have  no  other^  should  be 
eaten  with  a  zest  at  breakfast,  and  soul  and  body  be  happy.  Those  who 
rouse  from  soft  beds^  in  carneted  rooms,  and  in  varying  cumes^  know  little 
of  this  most  exquisite  of  earthly  sensations.  -   • 

^'  We  mounted  our  cavallos  at  seven  o'clock,  and  after  proceeding  about 
half  a  league,  trailing  through  the  thick*tangled  grass,  we  gained  the  hish 
road.  Here  we  were  entertained  by  stories  of  our  capitaz,  respecting  the 
animal  they  misdenominate  tiger -(juagar),  which  is  met  with  in  the  forests, 
and  which,  with  the  condor,  commits  fear^l  ravages  among  the  cattle.  The 
condor  will  often  attack  them  in  the  open  plain,  while  the  quadruped  awaits 
them  in  the  woods,  whither  they  retire  from  the  noontide  sun.  The  mode 
of  destroying  the  condor  is  of  course  by  stratagem,  but  that  of  killing  the 
animal  is  remarkable  for  the  courage  and  prowess  displayed.  It  is  conclusive 
of  as  much  of  that  noble  quality  of  man,  namely,  personal  bravery  in  the 
Guacho,  as  must  place  him  among  the  most  elevated  of  his  species  in  this 
respect.  It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  the  capitaz,  as  he  gave  us  an 
account  of  his  adventure  with  one  of  these  animals,  without  interest.  •  The 
equestrian  character  and  address  of  the  Gaucho  have  been  noted  by  all  who 
travelled  in  ills  vast  and  wild  country.  Whether  he  hang  by  his  spur  to 
pick  up  a  ^  cochillo '  or  knife,  from  the  &;round  when  riding,  or  is  seen 
entangling  the  wild  cattle  with  his  '  lasso,*  he  is  equally  at  home,  and  cool 
as  a  lady  in  her  drawing-room — his  motions  are  alike  elegant  and  graceful. 
But  when  he  has  a  story  to  relate  from  his  saddle,  he  displays  such  a  flexi- 
bility of  body,  turning  towards  you  with  such  natural,  yet  fine  gestures,  such 
an  exiHression  speakipg  better  than  his  words,  that  he  seems,  thus  employed 
on  his  steed,  a  compound  of  the  gentleman  and  the  peasant,  and  inter- 
mixture of  both  characters,  so  blended  as  to  -produce  a  most  striking  and 
agreeable  whole. 

*'  The  common  mode  of  killing  tibe  animal  In  question,  is  to  trace  him 
to  his  lair  by  the  wool  (if  it  be  a  sheep  he  has  carried  off)^  which  is  dis- 
covered upon  the  brambles  when  the  victim  is  taken,  and  borne  away  without 
a  struggle.  If  it  be  a  calf,  they  have  a  species  of  bloodhound,  trained  to 
the  sport,  which  is  staunch  to  scent.  On  finding  the  enemy,  die  Gaucho 
chooses  the  most  convenient  position  to  receive  him  upon  the  point  of  a 
bayonet  or  rude  spear,  at  the  first  spring  he  makes.  The  dogs  then  drive 
him  out,  he  springs  at  the  Gaucho,  who  receives  him  kneeling,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  animal's,  and  with  such  coolness,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  failure.  The  animal  gets  staked  at  the  instant  the  Gaucho,  with 
a  nimbleness  of  which  none  but  an  equestrian  race  like  his  is  capable,  shifts 
rapidly  on  one  side,  and  the  creature  is  quickly  dispatched  by  the  assistance 
01  the  dogs  and  people  at  hand. 

'^  In  a  recent  instance,  related  by  our  capitaz;   the  business  was  not  so 

?[uickly  completed.  The  animal  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
ike  a  gorged  cat.  Instead  of  showing  anger  and  attacking  his  enemies  with 
fury,  he  was  playful,  and  disposed  rather  to  parley  with  the  dogs  with  good 
humour,  than  to  take  their  attack  in  sober  earnestness.  He  was  now  fired 
upon,  and  a  ball  lodged  in  his  shoulder,  on  which  lie  sprung  so  quickly 
on  his  watching  assailant,  that  he  not  only  buried  the  bayonet  in  his  body, 
but  tumbled  over  the  capitaz  who  held  it,  and  thev  floundered  on  the  ground 
together,  the  man  being  completely  in  his  clutches.  ^  I  thought,'  said  the 
brave  fellow,  '  I  was  no  longer  a  capitaz,  while  I  held  my  arm  up  to  protect 
my  throat,  which  the  animal  seemed  in  the  act  of  seizing;  but  when  I 
expected  to  feel  his  fangs  in  my  flesh,  the  green  fire  of  his  eyes  which 
blazed  upon  me,  flashed  out  in  a  moment.  He  fell  on  me  and  expired,  at 
the  very  instant  I  thought  myself  lost  for  ever.' 

''  The  approach  to  tne  coverts  of  the  forest  where  these  animals  lurk,  re- 
sembles much  the  outskirt  plantations  or  game  preserves  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman's domain,  except  that  the'trees^  shrubs,  and  plants,  are  infinitely  more 
varied.    There  are  many,  which  are  trained  in  our  green-houses,  and  some 
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which  we  have  introduced  on  our  lawns.  Our  advance^  for  man^  a  league^  . 
was  through  gradations  of  trees,  the  branches  of  which^  ascending  higher 
and  higher  up  the  side  of  the  mountains,  reached  at  length  the  heights 
where  tne  walnut,  lime,  and  oak  grow,  and  the  red  cedar  begins  to  spread 
wide  its  majestic  foliage.  Here,  far  better  than  in  the  stinted  park  of  the 
British  yilla,  and  backed  by  mountain  masses  of  unequalled  variety  and 
grandeur,  is  Milton's  description  of  £den  true  to  the  letter  :— 

*  ——Over  head  up  grew 
.Insuperable  heighth  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm — * 
A  silvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
.  Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.'  • 

'^  My  friend,  Don  Thomas,  now  thought  he  had  carried  me  far  enough, 
to  extort  from  me  some  token  of  admiration,  and  certainly  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  vegetative  scene  around  me.  There  were  no 
trees,  however,  which  at  all  equalled  in  size  the  giants  of  the  forest  which 
I  have  seen  in  the  Terra  Australia,  where  thej  are  of  prodigious  bulk, 
and  recollecting  this,  I  made  a  show  of  discovermg  his  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  insinuated  that  he  from  this  cause 
had  an  overweening  partiality  for  those  of  his  own.  He  thereupon  gave  me 
to  understand,  that  I  nad  as  yet  seen  nothing,  and  we  advanced  anomer  half 
league  with  little  alteration  in  the  scenery,  when  he  brought  me  suddenly 
upon  a  grove  of  those  stupendous  trees,  which  throw  up  a  dean  trunk  of  a 
hundred  feet,  and  I  aQi  afraid  to  say  how  much  more,  out  still  many  feet 
beyond  that  elevation.  I  could  not  repress  my  admiration  from  Don  Thomas 
any  longer,  nor  keep  back  the  just  tribute  of  my  applause.  Such  vegetative 
magnificence  I  never  before  saw.  I  gazed  until  my  eyes  ached  at  these  forest 
patriarchs,  mossed  with  age,  encircled  with  creepers,  and  studded  with 
parasites  like  stars  in  all  parts,  trunk  and  branch.  They  seemed  coeval  with 
old  time,  and  supplied  associations  of  age,  which  the  castled  ruin  inspires  in 
Europe,  but  which  would  be  vainly  looked  for  here.  Could  these  trees,  like 
those  of  the  poets,  have  spoken,  1  should  have  demanded  of  them,  as  I  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  do,  how  Ions  they  had  stood  ?  whether  from 
creation's  dawn  ?  Whatever  they  might  nave  answered,  they  must  have 
trembled,  had  they  known  my  thoughts,  and  found  that  their  end  was  well 
nigh  come,  for  Don  Thomas  and  myself  were  calculating,  that  a  few  years  of 
a  company's  employment  of  capital,  would  make  desperate  havoc  among  them. 
Timber,  as  before  remarked,  even  for  Buenos  Ayres,  is  in  demand  from  this 
spoU  Fate  willed  it  otherwise,  and  these  natriarchs  are  still  growing; 
though  their  doom  was  then  looked  upon  as  almost  certain ; — but  as  Bums 

writes— 

'  The  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  awry.* 

'^  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Don  I^ado  Nufiez,  that  there  are  fifty-* 
three  kinds  of  useful  timber  here,  and  sixty-four  different  species  may  be 
enumerated.  One  of  these  is  the  valuable  red  ebony,  called  here  '  Grana- 
dillo ; '  Nunez  states,  that  in  1816  seven  persons  tried  by  joining  hands,  and 
could  barely  enclose  the  trunk  of  one  within  their  circuit.  Now,  although  I 
saw  none  of  such  a  prodigious  girth  as  this,  Don  Thomas  informed  me  that 
there,  were  some  a  vast  deal  larger  in  another  part  of  the  forest,  and  I  feel  no 
reason  to  beheve  he  told  me  what  was  incorrect.  The  variety  of  species 
seemed  to  me  endless.  Among  the  principal  vegetable  novelties  that  are 
found  here,  are  the  constant  succession  of  underhng  tree  and  shrubs,  which 
grow  beneath  the  larger  sons  of  the  forest,  and  the  innumerable  family  of 
rich  climbers  running  from  tree  to  tree,  and  linking  them  so  beautifully 
together,  that  it  might  be  supposed  they  had  been  trained  by  the  hand  of 
fancy  or  of  the  amateur  botanist,  to  gratify  his  feeUng  for  his  favourites. 
Perhaps  Uiere  could  not  have  been  a  better  season  for  a  trip  to  the  forest,  than 
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the  time  I  thus  visited  it  The  orange-trees  were  in  full  bearing,  and  might 
be  said  to  beam  radiant  with  their  golden  fruit.  To  an  EngEshman  the 
fictions  of  the  Arabian  Nights^  or  some  land  of  fairy  imagination,  seemed  to 
be  realized.  Nothing  that  the  mind  can  dwell  upon  could  surpass  this  scene 
in  beauty  and  luxuriance.  I  could  have  wished  to  linger  in  those  enchanting 
scenes  for  months  togetlier ;  and  a  true  lover  of  botany  would  not  leave  their 
delicious  shades^  coidd  he  help  it^  for  years. 

"  While  proceeding  amid  tnis  dehgntful  scenery,  we  diverged  at  length  in 
a  zig-zag  track  through  a  dense  thicket,  following  a  cattle  track,  until  we 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  a  considerable  mountain  stream  flowing  through  the 
verv  heart  of  the  forest.  The  stillness  around,  broken  only  by  the  murmuring 
of  the  water,  that  ran  coolly  and  darkly  along ;  the  novelty  of  the  vegetative 
forms  to  the  eye,  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  soothing  eflfect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  the  union  of  the  whole,  left  nothing  for  even  the  most 
gifted  poet's  fancy  to  add  in  the  way  of  attraction,  to  the  bowers  and  beauties 
of  this  enchanting  spot  A  great  part  of  the  stream  ran  under  a  green  arcade 
of  trees,  new  to  the  European  eye,  of  richly  tinted  foliage,  and  often  quite 
novel  in  form,  while  evergreens  filled  up  the  sides  among  their  trunks.  The 
branches  met  over  the  water  thickly  interlaced ;  and  through  the  fretted  roof, 
a  sunbeam  was  very  rarely  reflected  on  the  water,  but  it  bore  the  green  hue, 
and  was  the  ^  Rio  verde,  rio  verde,'  of  the  Spanish  ballad.  Thus  &e  current 
flowed  in  the  centre  of  a  most  charming  avenue,  cool,  dim,  and  stretching 
away  in  grateful  perspective.  Nothing  could  be  more  {>leasing  than  the  look 
up  and  down  this  arborescent  enclosure,  so  happily  accompanied  by  water  and 
shade,  and  forming  siich  a  contrast  to  the  clear  cloudless  sky  and  warm  sun- 
beams without  The  embodyings  of  the  Greek  poets,  even  the  dreams  of  the 
most  visionary  enthusiasts,  would  be  found  realised  here.  What  a  domicile 
for  the  nymphs  of  the  woods !  How  charmingly  their  slender  forms  would 
harmonise  with  the  greea  umbrageous  shade  of  this  natural  arcade,  so  far 
outvying  all  that  art  has  or  can  ever  achieve ! " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  216 — ^228. 

Among  these  forests  occurs  a  plant  of  a  singular  utility,  which 
though  otherwise  known,  seems  not  to  have  been  previously  estimated 
in  its  capacity  of  a  well-spring  :-— 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  number  of  parasitical  plants  that  wreathe, 
or  studd,  or  depend  from  the  branches  of  the  larger  trees,  especially  where 
they  have  most  room*  to  flourish.  The  principal  of  these  is  a  genus  of  the 
Hexandria  Monogynia,  called  TiUandsia,  bearing  a  likeness  to  the  aloe  in 
general  appearance,  but  in  the  leaves  and  stem,  and  bell-shaped  flowers, 
resembling  the  lily,  yet  considerably  smaller,  terminating  at  the  stem  in 
clusters.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  root,  and  the  plant  has  the  property  of 
secreting  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  which  is  so  good,  that  the  woodmen  and 
peons  who  work  in  the  forests,  never  take  any  with  them.  When  they  wish 
to  drink,  they  perforate  the  plant  near  the  root,  and  the  fluid  guishes  out  in 
a  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  and  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
plant  itself.  From  the  best  judgment  I  could  form  by  the  horn  goblet  in 
which  the  men  caught  the  liquid,  I  should  think  the  quantity  might  be  about 
two  quarts  from  the  fullest  plants.  The  heart  of  tnis  plant  and  the  sur- 
rounding leaves  are  so  tough,  that  the  knife  is  with  difficulty  made  to 
penetrate  them  horizontally  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  cells  containing 
the  water,  but  if  thrust  in  vertically,  it  enters  as  easily  as  in  the  stem  of  the 
plantain  tree.  The  interior  of  the  cells  or  reservoirs  is  of  a  cane-like  suc- 
culent nature.  The  natives  could  give  me  no  account  of  the  probable 
duration  of  this  plant,  or  if  -the  water  was  to  be  obtained  at  all  seasons.  I 
could  not  discover  whether  the  aqueous  deposit  is  a  natural  secretion  from  the 
earth  or  atmosphere,  or  whether  it  is  collected  by  the  pores  of  the  plant 
during  a  fall  of  rain — ^the  idea  most  natural,  were  it  not  for  the  sheltered 
situation  in  which  these  excrescences  are  found  to  flourish ;  but  where  they 
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southern,  on  one  occasion)  in  desert  and  burning  sands,  all  were  borne  by 
him  and  his  followers  witn  a  patience  never  outdone  by  similar  or  any  other 
meansj  and  crowned  with  complete  success.  He  has  oeen  accused  of  ambi- 
tious views  towards  absolute  power — time  can  alone  settle  this  point.  He 
has  as  yet  shown  no  such  disposition,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

"  The  person  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  perhaps  been  before  described  ; 
he  is  in  make  slender,  but  of  an  active  and  enduring  frame,  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height ;  his  features  rather  sharp,  nose  aquiline,  and  expres- 
sion firm,  but  not  striking  in  the  way  of  intellect :  moreover,  his  face 
generally  bears  marks  of  hardship,  and  is  care-worn.  His  eyes  are  pene- 
trating rather  than  intelligent,  and  he  seldom  suffers  a  stranger  to  get  a 
direct  view  of  them ;  at  least  I  found  in  the  interviews  I  had  the  honour  to 
hold  with  him,  that  this  was  the  case  so  much,  that  it  even  lessened  him  in 
my  estimation,  as  the  habit  of  any  one  not  looking  you  fairly  in  the  face  in 
society  is  apt  to  do.  His  brow  is  wrinkled  by  thought  and  anxiety,  so  much 
that  a  scowl  seems  almost  always  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  ^ving  an  audience, 
sitting,  as  was  his  custom,  he  seemed  to  want  the  easy  carriage  and  deport- 
ment of  persons  in  fiuch  a  situation,  and  had  an  awkward  custom  of  passing 
his  hands  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  knees.  His  delivery  was  very 
rapid,  but  in  tone  monotonous,  and  he  by  no  means  gave  a  stranger  an 
opinion  favourable  to  his  urbanity.  The  qualities  of  a  stern  republican 
soldier  must  however  be  expected  to  differ  from  those  of  the  courtier  of  the 
European  school,  who  is  seldom  a  hero ;  and  it  woulcl  be  strange  enough  if  the 
person  of  Bolivar  should  not  have  been  in  any  way  tinctured  with  the  stormy, 
warlike,  and  singular  character  of  the  chequered  scenes  he  had  encountered. 

"Notwithstanding appearances  are  as  I  have  stated,  and  the  disappointment 
as  to  air  and  aspect  which  I  experienced  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  his 
shake  of  the  hand  was  cordial  and  frank  as  a  soldier's  should  be,  and  in 
matters  of  business  I  found  him  without  etiquette  to  the  foreigner,  easy  of 
access,  and  very  prompt  ih  decision.  He  was  remarkably  quick  in  his  per- 
ception of  any  subject  laid  before  him,  anticipating  the  narrator  in  the 
circumstances,  and  coming  rapidly  to  the  intended  conclusion,  by  a  sort  of 
mtuitive  perception.  His  sense  of  justice,,  and  his  liberality  to  individuals 
who  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  independence,  are  well  known.  A  Mr  W" 
Henderson  had  adventured  a  shii^  and  cargo  with  his  capital,  ^iid  it  was  lost 
a  Guayaquil ;  he  was  renaunerated  by  the  Libertador  for  tis  loss :  this  fact 
stands  recorded  m  the  books  of  a  London  house."—VoL  ii.  pp.  90—96. 

tiie  city  pf  Potosi  is  biiilt  on  the  d.eciiviW  of  a  iiiil,  affording  a  full 
prospect  of  the  noble  mountain,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The 
mountain  reaches  .an  elevatix)n  of  I706  feet  aliove  the  Plaia,  or  square 

tl!  J"""^"'  .1.     ''!''  ^^^'^  ^^^r?  1^'  -^'^'^y  ^^^  %  mountain,  which 
IS  fed  from  the  out-pounngs  of  thirly-five  lakes  formpd  in  the  bills 

Tn^  V  "^'^.f  ^^c  "^If'  i^^d  whicli  wcre/constnipted  at  the  price  of  the 
sw^at  and  hf?  of  milhons  of  unhappy  aborigin^  slaves. 

The  n^ountain,  when  viewed  from  the  city  iVeiffhis.  *anT)cirfl  a  mnn 
or  tent-like  figure,  and  is  patched  and  colo4d  wff  n3oS  S- 
liferous  tmts-«e^n  orange,  ycll9w,  gray,  and  rose  .colours,  ™isinK 
from  the  ores  wE,ch  have  beei  scatterel.  fr^l^  the  mouth's  of  tVmS. 
The  number  of  the  mmes  is  reckqned  by  We  Snahiarls  iX  fiye  thousand  • 
an  apparent  exaggeration,  jihich  Is  explainej  ty  ti,e  mole  pf  reckon: 
Pg.tl,ey  consider  the  portions  olF  minxes  called  Waca,, or  individual 
shWfe  consisting  of  so  many  sauare  yards,  as  one  mine.    Of  these 


1,  not  more  than  a  hundred  were  in  a  state  of  activity  when 
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venience  are  added  the  gusts  of  warm  wind^  wlucli  blow  down  upon  the 
traveller,  heated  in  the  funnels  formed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  mountains 
and  ojuebradas^  besides  the  being  blinded  or  choked  with  hot  sand  in  the  plains. 
'^  The  miile  traveller  thinks  that  his  journey  will  never  end.  He  meets 
an  Indian,  and  on  asking  how  many  leagues  he  has  yet  to  go,  gets  '  no  sc/  or 
a  reply  widely  differing  from  the  distance  at  which  his  guide  rates  it;  and  even 
the  stranger  informant  is  perhaps  so  ignorant  of  the  matter  that  no  dependance 
can  be  placed  on  what  he  asserts.  As  for  the  peons,  they  never  trouble 
themselves  on  the  subject.  They  stick  to  present  business.  Their  abode  is 
the  open  air,  and  they  are  at  home  on  the  road,  travelling  along  without  care, 
and  cneering  the  mules  with  a  song.  Now  they  dismount  from  time  to  time 
to  help  up  a  jaded  beast  that  has  lain  down  with  his  '  carga,'  or  load,  for  a 
moment's  respite,  in  which  case  the  burthen  must  be  replaced.  The  load 
re-arranged^  the  peon  drives  the  mule  up  to  the  rest.  Meanwhile  another 
animal  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  lie  down,  and  is  to  be  assisted  as  the 
preceding  one  has  been.  A  patch  of  good  browsing  ground  is  now  perhaps 
discovered  by  some  young  beast,  which  leaves  the  madrina  (usually  a  mare, 
with  a  bell  round. her  neck,  which  leads  the  troop),  and  gallops  away  to  regale 
itselfl  The  goodness  of  a  mule  is  generally  estimated  by  the  steadiness  with 
which  it  keeps  up  with  the  madrina  during  a  journey.  The  peons  must 
pursue  all  runaways,  sometimes  to  considerable  distances ;  yet  the  animals 
rarely  receive  ill-treatment  for  thus  playing  truant,  and  giving  their  masters 
trouble.  A  rattle  on  the  haunches  with  the  bight  of  the  lasso  alone  reminds 
the  deserter  of  his  duty,  perhaps  while  grinning  at  a  thistle  which  he  seizes, 
and  runs  back  with  to  his  post,  there  to  receive  a  look  and  lecture  from  a 
*  companero,'  or  comrade.  Even  such  an  incident  as  this  is  food  for 
reflection  to  the  most  thoughtless  mind  during  such  a  journey.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  peons  and  their  mules,  in  the.  exhibition  of  their 
intellectual  faculties,  is  another  oft-recurring  theme  for  meditation,  and  not 
unfrequendy  the  animal  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  master.'* — ^Vol. 
ii.  pp.  24 — 29. 

On  arriving  at  Potosi,  Captain  Andrews  is  introduced  to  General 
Bolivar,  of  whom  he  gives  an  interesting  account. 

''  It  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  that  I  was  introduced  to  Bolivar.     I 
cannot  say  that  I  felt  hot,  at  the  moment  of  introduction,  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion which  the  presence  of  a  character  who  had  filled  the  world  with  his 
deeds>  naturally  inspired.     If,  however,  I  had  any  sentiment  approaching  to 
humility  on  the  occasion,  arising  from  awe  inspired  by  the  moral  influence 
of  the  msLn;  it  was  speedily  dissipated  with  the  mode  in  which  he  received 
me,  with  a  cordial,  downright  English  shake  of  the  hand.     It  is  the  histo- 
rian's business  to  do  justice  to  his  general  character ;  I  can  only  describe 
how  1  saw  him  at  a  short  interview,  when  not  under  the  influence  of!  excite- 
ment of  any  kind.    As  a  man,  he  had,  in  my  view,  achieved  more  than 
Washington.    lie  had  delivered  his  country  without  foreign  assistance,  and 
under  every  possible  disadvantage.    No  trance  had  tendered  her  armies  and 
her  wealth  to  aid  him.    No  FrankKris,  and  Hehr^js,  and  Jeffersons  were  at 
his  right  hand,  nor  the  stern,  uncomproiAising  virtue  of  a  New  England 
race.    The  ignorance  and  utter  want  of  experience  of  those  around  him,  both 
in  civil  and  military  affairs,  threw  every  thing  upon  his  genius ;  he  dared 
nobly  and  succeedea.    His  talent  in  the  field,  and  his  invincible  perseverance 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  do  not  surpass  his  skill  in  raising  resources  for  war, 
and  impressing  his  fellow  citizens  with  confidence  in  his  ability  and  respect 
for  his  government  as  a  chief  of  the  people.    Hoy  he  kept  down  and  con- 
trouled  faction,  quelled  mutinous  dispositions,  aiid  having  sacrificed  every 
shilling  of  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  persuaded  others  to  follow 
bis  example,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.    In  these- respects  no  one  ever 
surpassed  him.     In  the  movement  of  larger  armies,  with  better  formed 
materiel,  he  may  have  been  excelled ;  but  in  the  passive  qualities  of  the 
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soldier,  the  rarest  found  united  in  the  military  ctaractier,  fe*r  or  none  have 
equalled  mm.  Hunger,  thirst,  torrid  heat,  mountain's  cold,  fatigue,  long 
marches  (in  respect  of  distance,  from  Carraccas  to  Potosi,  from  the  centre  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  torrid  zone  almost  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
southern,  on  one  occasion)  in  desert  and  burning  sands,  all  were  borne  by 
him  and  his  followers  with  a  patience  never  outdone  by  similar  or  any  other 
means,  and  crowned  with  complete  success.  He  has  been  accused  of  ambi- 
tious views  towards  absolute  power — time  can  alone  settle  this  point.  He 
has  as  yet  shown  no  such  disposition,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

*^  The  person  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  perhaps  been  before  described  ; 
he  is  in  make  slender,  but  of  an  active  and  enduring  frame,  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height ;  his  features  rather  sharp,  nose  aquiline,  and  expres- 
sion firm,  but  not  striking  in  the  way  of  intellect :  moreover,  his  face 
generally  bears  marks  of  hardship,  and  is  care-worn.  His  eyes  are  pene- 
trating rather  than  intelligent,  and  he  seldom  suffers  a. stranger  to  get  a 
direct  view  of  them ;  at  least  I  found  in  the  interviews  I  had  the  honour  to 
hold  with  him,  that  this  was  the  case  so  much,  that  it  even  lessened  him  in 
my  estimation,  as  the  habit  of  any  one  not  looking  you  fairly  in  the  face  in 
society  is  apt  to  do.  His  brow  is  wrinkled  by  thougnt  and  anxiety,  so  much 
that  a  scowl  seems  almost  always  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  giving  an  audience, 
sitting,  as  was  his  custom,  he  seemed  to  want  the  easy  carriage  and  deport- 
ment of  persons  in  Such  a  situation,  and  had  an  awkward  custom  of  passing 
his  hands  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  knees.  His  delivery  was  very 
rapid,  but  in  tone  monotonous,  and  he  by  no  means  gave  a  stranger  an 
opinion  favourable  to  his  urbanity.  The  qualities  of  a  stern  republican 
soldier  must  however  be  expected  to  differ  from  those  of  the  courtier  of  the 
European  school,  who  is  seldom  a  hero ;  and  it  woulcl  be  strange  enough  if  the 
person  of  Bolivar  should  not  have  been  in  any  way  tinctured  with  the  stormy, 
warlike,  and  singular  character  of  the  chequered  scenes  he  had  encountered. 

"  Notwithstanding  appearances  are  as  I  have  stated,  and  the  disappointment 
as  to  air  and  aspect  which  I  experienced  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  his 
shake  of  the  hand  was  cordial  and  frank  as  a  soldier's  should  be,  and  in 
matters  of  business  I  found  him  without  etiquette  to  the  iforeigner,  easy  of 
access,  and  very  prompt  in  decision.  He  was  remarkably  quick  in  his  per-* 
ception  of  any  subject  l&id  before  him,  anticipating  the  narrator  in  the 
circumstances,  and  coming  rapidly  to  the  intended  conclusion,  by  a  sort  of 
intuitive  perception.  His  sense  of  justice,,  and  his.  liherality  to  individuals 
who  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  independence,  are  well  knowi).  .  A  Mr.  W, 
Henderson  had  adventured  a  ship  and  cargo  with  his  capital,  and  it  was  lost 
at  Guayaquil ;  he  was  remunerated  by  the  Libertador  for  liis  loss :  this  fact 
stands  recorded  in  the  books  of  a  London  house." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  90 — 95, 

Tne  city  pf  Potosi  is  built  on  the  declivil^  of  a  lull,  affording  a  full 
prospect  of  the  noble  mountain,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The 
mountain  reaches  .an  elevatilon  of  1706  feet  ahove  the  Plaza,  or  square 
of  the  town.  A  river  flows  between  the  .city  apd  the  mountain,  which 
is  fed  from  the  out-pourings  of  thirty-five  lakes  iformpd  in  the  hills 
south-eas,t  of  the  city,  and  wiiich  were,  constiiipted  at  the  price  of  the 
sweat  and  life  of  millions  of  unhappy  aboriginal  sleeves. 

The  njouptain,  when  viewed  froni  the  city  h'cigjits,  appears  a  cone 
or  tent-like  figure,  and  is  patcheij  and  coloured  with  numerous  metal- 
liferous tints — g^'een,  orangCj,  yellow,  gray^  and  rose  .colours,  arising 
from  the  ores  which  have  been  scattered^  froiyi  the  mputh's  of  the  mines. 
The  number  of  the  mines  is  rcckqhed  by  the  Spaniards  at  fiye  thousand ; 
an  apparent  exaggeration,  which  is  explained  bV  tne  mode  of  reckon- 
ing :  they  consider  the  portions  of  mines  called  Estaca?,  or  individual 
shares,  consisting  of  so  maiiy  square  yaras,  as  one  mine.  .  Of  these 
Estacas,  not  more  than  a  hundred  were  in  a  state  of  activity  when 
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Captain  Andrews  visited  Potosi.  It  was  here  that  our  author  thinks 
British  capital  might  have  been  well  employed.  The  peak  of  the 
mountain  is  calculated  to  allow  an  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  miners  have  hitherto  only 
honeycombed  the  surface,  having  gone  little  more  than  seventy  yards 
in  depth  and  horizontally  about  eight  hundred.  Plenty  of  virgin 
ground  still  remains.  The  ores  chiefly  worked  do  not  seem  to  be  rich, 
yielding  only  nine  marks  (7  dollars,  4  rials)  per  caxon  (50  cwt.)  ; 
but  the  advantages  arising  from  the  proximity  of  water,  and  the 
facility  of  procuring  cheap  conveyance,  by  means  of  llamas,  the  beau- 
tiful sheep  of  the  country,  are  great. 

Leaving  Potosi,  Captain  Andrews  crossed  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  to  meet  an  expedition  which  the  company  had  rashly  sent  to 
Chili,  without  waiting  to  learn  the  arrangement  which  their  agent 
had  made  during  this  long  and  laborious  journey:  he  arrives  at 
Tacna,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Arica,  and  near  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  Hence  he  sails  to  Valparaiso  in  an  American  vessel.  Here 
the  captain  is  at  home ;  and  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
voyage.  His  testimony  in  favour  of  the  management  and  general 
economy  of  an  American  ship's  company,  in  preference  to  our  own,  is 
striking.  At  Santiago  our  author  has  an  interview  with  a  brother 
agent,  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  much  dissatisfied,  and  enters  into 
some  accusations  against  him — with  the  whole  of  which  matter  the 
public  have  nothing  farther  to  do,  than  that  his  account  serves  to 
show,  that  these  companies  were  organised  in  a  manner  which  insured 
a  failure. 

Captain  Andrews  now  proceeds  to  Coquimbo,  where  his  company 
had  already  placed  a  party  of  miners,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Bagnold.  At  this  place  he  receives  a  letter  of  recall  from  his  company, 
and  arranges  for  his  embarkation ;  a  passage  having  been  kindly 
offered  him  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Briton,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell.  A 
concluding  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  South  American 
Revolution,  which,  as  it  does  not  broach  any  thing  new,  we  shall  leave 
without  notice. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  qualifications  of 
Captain  Andrews  for  discharging  the  objects  of  his  mission,  neither  is 
it  necessary :  we  should  conclude  him  at  least  to  have  been  a  zealous 
and  an  honest  servant.  Whether  he  proved  too  goodnatured  and  too 
credulous  in  his  negociations  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  we  may 
suspect  as  much  merely  from  his  sanguine  temperament.  As  an 
author,  he  possesses  no  very  high  claims  beyond  that  of  a  well- 
disposed  observer,  anxious  to  speak  the  truth.  To  acquirements 
"beyond  those  that  may  be  expected  from  a  sailor,  he  makes  no 
pretensions,  and  should  not  be  hardly  judged  if  he  do  not  possess 
them.  His  style  is  loose  and  incorrect,  and  the  taste  of  his  de- 
scriptions far  from  pure;  but  we  should  have  been  sorry  if  these 
defects,  of  which  he  is  probably  conscious,  had  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  the  publication  of  his  journal.  We  have  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  instruction,  and  can  recommend  it  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  in  the  character  and  pro- 
ductions of  imperfectly  known  countries,  or  in  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  British  speculations  in  South  American 
mining. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  ORACLE. 

The  Traveller's  Oracle,  or  Maxims  for  Locomotiom ;  containing  Precepts  for  pro- 
moting the  Pleasures,  and  Hints  for  preserving  the  Health  of  Travellers. 

Part  I.  Comprising  Estimates  of  the  Expenses  of  Travelling  on  Foot,  on  Hoisehack, 
in  Stages,  in  Post  Chaises,  and  in  Private  Carriages  ;  with  seven  Songs  for  one,  two, 
and  three  Voices,  composed  hy  William  Kitchiner  M.D.  Author  of  the  Cook's  Oracle, 
the  Art  of  Invigorating  Life,  &c.  &c. 

Part  II.  Comprising  the  Horse  and  Carriage  Keeper's  Oracle,  Kales  for  parchasing 
and  keeping  of  Johhing  Horses  and  Carriages ;  Estimates  of  Expences  occasioned 
thereby,  and  an  easy  Plan  for  ascertaining  every  Hackney  Coach  Fare.  By  John 
Jervis,  an  Old  Coachman.  The  whole  revised  by  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  &c. 
London.    Colburn.    1827.    Two  Vols.  12mo. 

Surety  no  one  ever  turned  his  acquirements,  and  even  his  defects 
and  peculiarities,  to  a  better  account  than  the  late  Dr.  Kitchiner. ' 
His  vision  was  imperfect,  and  he  studied  the  art  of  aiding  the  sight — the 
result  was  a  popular  book ;  his  stomach  was  weak,  and  hence  flowed 
several  of  his  most  profitable  speculations — his  cookery  book,  his 
peristaltic  persuaders,  his  art  of  prolonging  life  ;  he  had  an  ear  for 
music  and  a  relish  for  social  song — hence  his  glees,  his  sea  songs,  and 
his  national  songs :  his  means  enabled  him  to  keep  a  carriage,  and 
that  which  to  most  others  is  but  vexation  and  expense,  proves  to  him 
the  source  of  wealth  :"for  the  two  titles  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
copying  are  very  marketable  commodities,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr. 
Colburn  came  down  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  turning  them  to 
his  own  account. 

Dr.  Kitchiner's  singularities,  though  partaking  strongly  of  mere 
folly,  were  dashed  with  an  occasional  shrewdness,  and  when  his  pre- 
cepts are  his  own, they  are  seldom  deficient  in  a  certain  practical  wisdom. 
His  cookery  book  for  instance  is  the  only  really  experimental  work 
of  the  kind  ;  other  writers  of  such  books  have  given  the  reins  to  their 
imagination,  and  revelled  in  theoretical  sauces  and  ragouts,  making 
the  composition  of  their  receipts  the  amusement  of  an  old  age  retired 
from  stew-pans  and  no  longer  regaled  by  the  haut  gout  of  a  prime 
kitchen  ;  but  Kitchiner  wrote  over  the  fire  with  the  watch  in  one  hand 
and  the  pei\  in  theo  ther.  Thus  instead  of  paradisiacal  dreams  of 
rich  and  luscious  dishes,  we  have  plain  and  practical  instructions, 
not  for  a  feast  for  Lucullus  or  the  lord  mayor,  but  for  the  preparation 
of  wholesome  and  economical,  but  still  pleasant  and  various,  repast. 
But  Dr.  Kitchiner  cooked  much  more  than  he  travelled,  and  was  much 
better  qualified  for  the  oracle  of  the  person  in  want  of  a  good  dinner 
than  to  one  going  a  journey.  To  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  all 
instruction  of  a  higher  order  as  to  the  objects  of  a  traveller,  and  the 
mode  of  compassing  them,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  Count  Berchtold's 
Instructions  for  Travellers ;  to  say  nothing  of  this,  the  directions 
which  are  given  are  mere  rubbish  collected  from  every  source,  and 
thrown  together  in  a  mass  for  the  sake  of  making  a  book.  The 
matter  which  is  derived  from  former  works  is  either  absurd  or  obsolete  ; 
and  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  doctor's 
proper  stock,  is  either  frivolous  or  inapplicable.  It  would  be  an 
amusing  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  the  Oracle's  precepts,  were 
any  simple  hearted  matter-of-fact  person  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
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follow  them :  he  would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  farce,  with  all  his 
pistols,  doorfastencrs,  tucksticks,  chronometers,  barometers,  feetpre- 
servers,  peristaltic  persuaders,  Welch  wigs,  parahoues,  night-lamps, 
tinder-boxes,  leather  sheets,  and  canteens ;  with  his  mcmoraiidam 
books  for  souvenirs,  his  suspicions  of  his  fellow  travellers,  his  anxiety 
about  his  dinner  and  his  win^,  his  determination  to  arrive  by  daylight, 
and  all  the  other  ridiculous  fancies  that  are  laughably  strange  on  paper, 
but  which  would  be  irresistibly  ludicrous  if  collected  upon  and  about 
the  person  of  the  inimitable  Liston. 

We  apprehend  that  Doctor  Kitchiner  however  was  determined  to 
make  a  book  at  all  events :  he  was  perhaps  aware  that  it  was  the 
last  he  was  likely  to  write,  and  he  resolved  that  it  should  contain  all 
that  was  left  in  his  portfolio,  and  all  he  could  scrape  from  the  leavings 
of  his  former  readings.  Thus  we  have  not  only  such  heads  of  chapters 
as  "  How  to  get  a  well-fitting  Shoe,"  "  If  you  sleep  on  the  Road," 
"  Beds,"  "  Inns,"  &c.  which  may  seem  proper  enough,  but  likewise 
there  arc  farraginous  dissertations  on  "  The  Hobgoblin  Dramas  of 
Germany,"  "  The  Music  of  the  Universal  Prayer,"  "  The  Music  of 
Gather  your  Rosebuds,"  &c.  Sec.  which  certainly  have  nothing  to  do 
with  taking  a  journey.  They  were,  however,  remnants  in  the  doctor's 
stock  in  trade,  and  under  the  necessity  of  being  sold  off.  This  pub- 
lication moreover  serves  another  turn — it  brings  up  the  rear  of  all  the 
other  writings  of  the  late  multifarious  doctor,  and  trumpets  forth 
their  merits  with  the  lungs  and  impudence  of  a  showman :  the  Oracle 
is  not  in  the  least  enigmatical  on  the  subject  of  the  indispensable 
utility  of  providing  yourself,  previous  to  setting  out,  with  the  Cook's 
Oracle,  and,  if  you  go  abroad,  with  a  servant  who  can  translate  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cooks  of  France !  All  the  other  publications  by 
the  same  author  are  said  to  be  equally  useful ;  and  lest  the.  voyager 
should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  get  them,  the  Oracle  is  especially  minute 
on  this  head. 

pur  observations  apply  to  the  first  part  of  this  work,  being  that 
which  is  solely  by  the  late  Rector ;  the  author  of  the  second  volume, 
the  old  coachman,  Mr.  Jervis,  is  a  man  who  knows  his  business  well, 
and  his  part  of  the  work  is  full  of  knowledge  and  instruction  on  a 
branch  of  domestic  economy,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection, 
has  never  been  written  upon  ;  the  expenses  connected  with  the  keeping 
and  hiring  of  equipages  of  every  cjescription.  The  Estimates,  as  far 
as  we  have  had  the  power  of  checking  them,  appear  to  be  very  correct ; 
and  will  serve  to  enlighten  many  people  who  are  the  prey  of  their 
coachmen  and  livery-stable  keepers.  It  may  also  be  useful  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  are  on  the  point  of  taking  wing,  and  yet  hesitate  on  the 
brink,  detained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  expense  or  the  fear  of  being 
duped. 

As  this  is  the  really  valuable  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  make  some 
extracts  from  it,  and  leave  all  the  accomplished  doctor's  farrago  to 
sink  as  it  may  list.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  keeping  a  groom 
and  one  horse  in  your  own  stable ; — 

"  A  saddle-horse  being  but  t)f  little  service  during  November^  December, 
January,  and  February,  during  these  four  months  economical  equestrians 
send  their  nags  to  a  straw-yard. 

'^  Sportsmen  ^ay^  that  nothing  does  a  horse  more  good  than  a  winter's  run 
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once  in  two  or  tliree  years— it  far  exceeds  turning  to  grass  in  summer^  when 
the  flies  are  troublesome. 

'*  The  price  at  straw-yards  varies  from  Ss.  6d.  to  6s»  a  week,  depending 
upon  the  straw,  which  is  contingent  on  the  com  crops;  some  horses  sleep  in 
at  night,  and  have  hay  given  them,  or  a,t  least  ordered  for  them>  in  which 
case,  7s.  per  week  is  charged. 

4  9'    d. 
The  straw-yard  for  one  horse,  for  17  weeks,  at  i*.  6d.  per  weel^, 

willbe....^.... 3  J6    6 

'^  This  holiday  is  very  beneficial  to  the  horse,  especially  to  his  legs  and 
feet,  which,  when  worn  down  by  hard  work,  or  cut  up  by  mnty  roads  or  bad 
shoeing,  are  thereby  greatly  refreshed  or  strengthened. 

'  Rest  makes  a  new  horse.' 

'^  For  the  remaining  35  weeks,  the  allowance  of  provisions  per  week 
cannot  be  less  than — ' 

1  truss  of  straw,*  at  36j.  per  load * 0  10 

1  truss  and  a  half  of  hay,  at  5/.  per  load 0  4    S 

f  peck  of  oats  per  day,  is  per  week  5|  pecks,  and  at  25s.  per 

quarter 0  4    2 

Food  per  week 0    9    4 

35 

Food  for  35  weeks 16    6    S 

Expense  of  horse  in  straw  yard,  brought  forward [ 3  16    6 

Taldng  to  and  from  the  straw-yard    '. 0  10    O 

Annual  keep    20  13-2 

A  saddle-horse,  on  an  average,  is  shod  about  once  in  four  week^ 

and  the  set  of  shoes  costs  5^.;  nine  sets  of  shoes  2    5    0 

The  annual  duty   I..... 18    9 

Annual  expense ;£24    6  11 

"  Obs. — This  allowance  for  provision  is  hardly  sufficient  for  horses  that  do 
hard  work,  which  require  a  peck  of  oats  per  day,  a  truss  and  a  half  of  straw, 
the  same  of  hay,  with  some  good  chafi^,  and  occasionally  a  little  bran;  also 
a  handful  of  beans  in  wet  weather,  especially  to  horses  that  work  at  night. 

"  A  hackneyman's  allowance  for  two  horses  is  a  sack  of  oats  per  week, 
which  give,  if  good  measure,  four  good  feeds  a  day;  country  measure  will 
run  nearly  five  feeds. 

Brought  for  ward.... 24    6   11 

The  above  is  the  anniial  expense — exclusive  of  stable  rent — ^interest 
of  money  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  horses — saddles — bridles 
— horse  cloths,  &c. — farrier's  bills  for  physic — turnpikes — 
travelling  expenses — groom's  wages  and  livery,  &c.,  whicli, 
excepting  the  difference  of  charge  between  a  coachman's  box 
coat,  and  a  groom's  great  coat,  and  the  difference  of  rent  and 
taxes  on  a  single  stsdl  stable,  (which  is  often  excessively  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  contiguous  to  your  house,)  and  on  two  stalls  and 
a  coach-house,  is,  according  to  the  expense  of  keeping  a  groom 

or  coachman,  given  in  Estimate  No.  4,  about 95    0    0 

Annual  keep 24    611 

Total £119    6  11 

'^  N.B.— The  hackneyman's  charge  for  jobbing  a  saddle  horse,  and  finding 
stabling,  &c.  is,  per  anniun,  about  70Z."— -Part  ii.  pp.  11—14. 

*  "  There  are  36  trusses  in  a  load  of  hay,  and  the  same  in  a  load  of  straw; 
40  trusses  of  each,  1  ton." 
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The  next  is  the  expense  of  keeping  the  same  horse  at  a  livery 
stable,  when  the  expense  of  a  groom  is  dispensed  with : — 

£    J.  d. 

Four  feeds  per  day^  at  U.  1^.  per  week     54  12  0 

Hostler^  1^.  or  Is.  6d  per  week — a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  now  and 
then  to  the  under  hostler^  who  looks  after  the  chaise^  or  attends 

to  the  horse^  together^  perhaps^  equal  to  about       4    0  0 

Shoeing^  and  duty  per  annum    4  13  9 

£63    5    9 


The  third  Estimate  is  the  expense  of  a  cabriolet  and  harness : — 

£    s»  d. 

When  quite  new,  if  jobbed,  will  be  for  one  year,  from  30/.  to 40    0  0 

Tax  thereon    ', 3    5  0 

For  standing,  and  care  at  a  livery  stable,  per  week,  \s,Qd, 3  18  0 

£47    0     0 

''  The  price  of  a  new  two-wheel  one  horse  chaise — dennett — tilbury- 
stanhope,  &c.  is  from  40/.  to  90/. 

"  Of  a  cabriolet,  from  100/.  to  130/. 

'^  Of  a  four-wheel  one  horse  chaise,  with  head  to  it,  from  100/.  to  150/. 

*^  Of  a  pair  of  the  best  strong  gig  wheels,  with  ash  felleys  and  patent  hoop 
tires,  about  7/. 

"  Wheels,  at  first,  want  only  new  shoeing,  or  turning  the  tire,  as  they 
wear  upon  one  edge  principally :  this  is  done  for  about  20^.  or  25^.  and  they 
wiU  last  almost  as  long  as  at  first." — Part  ii.  p.  16. 

The  fourth  Estimate  is  the  expense  of  keeping  a  coachman  and  a 
carriage,  and  two  horses,  in  your  own  coach-house  and  stable  r-r- 

A  peck  of  oats  per  day  for  each  horse,  when  com  is  25*.  per 

quarter ;  say  24  quarters  per  annum 30    0    0 

A  quarter  of  a  truss  of  hay  for%ach  horse  per  day,  at  5/.  per  load ; 

say  5  J  loads  per  annum 27  10    0 

One  truss  of  straw  each  horse  per  week;  say  three  loads  per 
annum,  at  36j 5    8    0 

Beans,  which  are  only  wanted  when  horses  are  worked  very  hard ; 
and  physic,  which  (except  the  persuader  prescribed — see  In- 
dex) is  as  little  wanted  by  a  horse  as  it  is  by  a  man.  See  Obs. 
to  Estimate  No.  1 4    0    0 

Twenty-eight  sets  of  shoes,  at  5^.  per  set 7     0    0 

FaiTiers'  Bills — the  risk  of  your  horses  turning  out  unsound  and 
inefficient ;  the  expense  of  hiring  other  horses  while  your  own 
are  ill,  &c.,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horses,  &c.  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  20/. 
per  annum  for  each  horse    40    0    0 

£113  16     0 


^*  Those  persons  who  are  most  dependent  upon  their  carriage,  frequently 
require  it  to  carry  them  only  a  mile  or  two,  and  may  save  the  expense  of 
hiring  another  horse  while  one  of  their  own  is  ill,  or  is  in  want  of  a  day's 
rest,  by  having  a  pair  of  shafts  made  to  fit  on,  and  so  use  it  with  only  one 
horse — which  will  do  all  the  work  required  by  many  infirm' persons,  almost 
as  easily  as  two : — we  wonder  that  more  chariots  are  not  so  constructed. 

^'  The  preceding  calculation  shows  that  the  expense  of  keeping  two  horses^ 
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and  the  risk  of  loss  by  horses.  &c,  cannot  well  be  set  down  at  less  than  113/. 
iSs,  per  annum. 

"  A  hackneyman  will  furnish  a  pair  of  horses,  take  all  the  hazard,  and 
bear  all  the  expenses  enumerated  above,  at  from  135/.  to  160/.  per  annum, 
according  to  tne  quantity  of  work,  and  the  age,  colour,  and  quality  of  the 
horses  required. 

'^  If  a  pair  of  horses  are  hired  for  a  year,  and  they  are  given  up  at  any 
time  within  that  period,  it  is  customary  to  give  a  couple  of  months*  notice,  or 
a  couple  of  months*  money.    Having  a  written  agreement  about  this.'* 

pp.  19—21. 

The  Estimate  is  continued  on  the  supposition  of  jobbing  the 
horses : — 

'^  As  most  people  job  their  carriage  horses,  we  shall  continue  our  Estimate, 
and  set  down-— 

£,     s»  d% 

For  a  pair  of  jobbed  horses  (the  lowest  price  at  present) 135    0  0 

The  duty  on  two  horses  4  14  6 

On  a  four-wheeled  carriage 6    0  0 

On  the  coachman 1   14  0 

Wages  *  of  the  coachman,  not  less  than  lOj.  per  week  26    0  0 

Board,  ditto,  ditto,  at  14^.  per  week  36    8  0 

^^  N.  B.  If  there  are  no  lodging-rooms  over  the  coach-house, 
it  is  customary  to  allow  a  coachman  about  4^.  per  week,  i.  e. 
about  10/.  per  year,  to  pay  his  lodging. 

Allowance  for  oil  and  grease,  towels  and  leathers,  to  clean  the 

carriage,  at  least  1.9.  per  week 2  12  0 

Rent  of  coach-house  and  stable  , 25  0  0 

Taxonditto  ., 3  0  0 


£240     8     6 


"  The  advice  of  our  great  dramatic  bard  cannot  be  quoted  more  aptly  than 
in  the  following  maxim  for  choosing  a  livery : 

*  Costly  tliy  habit  as  thy  piirse 
Can  buy,  but  not  expressed  in  fancy, 
Rich  not  gaudy  :  for  the  apparel  oft  proclaims 
The  man.'  Shahespeare, 

^*  We  recommend  a  blue,  brown,  drab,  or  green  livery,  the  whole  of  the 
same  colour.  To  have  a  coat  of  one  colour,  and  lined  with  another,  a  waist- 
coat of  another,  and  the  other  clothes  of  another  colour,  claims  the  poet's 
censure — it  is  *  gaudy,'  unless  for  a  full  dress  livery  on  a  gala  day :  we  equally 
disapprove  of  the  capes  of  a  box  coat  being  alternately  blue  and  yellow,  or 
brown  and  red,  &c. 


*  "  Do  not  give  unusually  high  standing  wages.  These  should  neither  exceed  nor 
fall  short  of  the  rates  which  custom  has  established  ;  or,  in  the  former  case,  you  will 
make  your  own  servants  idle  and  extravagant,  and  those  of  your  neighbours  unhappy 
and  discontented.  If  you  do  not  pay  the  customary  compensation  for  the  service  you 
receive,  you  will  excite  a  continually  rankling  discontent  in  the  minds  of  your  domestics, 
and  will  be  harassed  with  those  continual  changes  in  your  establishment,  which  will 
soon  render  good  servants  shy  of  engaging  in  it. 

"  The  best  way  to  encourage  servants  is  to  give  them  '  occasional  presents  and 
indulgencies.'  These  I  would  not  bestow  in  money,  but  give  him  a  pair  of  good 
boots  or  shoes,  or  an  umbrella,  or  a  watch,  according  to  his  diligence  and  long  service  : 
confer  these  rewards,  rather  as  given  for  general  good  conduct,  than  as  for  any  parti- 
cular occurrencey  or  they  may  be  received  as  merited  payment  for  an  insulated  piece 
of  service." 
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"  Coachman's  Livery, 

^^  Those  who  afiect  an  elegant  equipage^  usually  give  their  coachman 
annually^  say  two  handsome  suits  of  what  is  tenned  tne  best  second  cloth 
(what  is  called  Uvery  cloth  is  a  little  cheaper^  hut  much  coarser^  and  not 
half  so  serviceable). 

£.    s.   d. 

Brought  forward 240    8    6 

Light  blue  cloth  double-breasted  coat,  edged  with  crimson,  and 

lined  with  shalloon  same  colour  as  the  coat,  with  gold-laced 

collar  and  button  holes — 
Waistcoat,  blue  kerseymere  with  shalloon  sleeves  ; 

Plush  breeches,  lined,  and  gilt  knee  buckles 14  14    0 

Thirty  large  and  eighteen  small  buttons  with  crest*  and  motto, 

&c.  thereon    0  13    6 

Working  dress  (once  a  year),  drab  corcj  breeches,  coat,  waistcoat, 

and  overalls  (drab  fustian,  lined,)  &c. 3  13    0 


w 


£259     9     0 

"  For  those  who  make  but  little  use  of  their  carriage,  one  livery  a  year,  or 
two  in  three  years,  is  enough,  especially  if  you  give  a  working-dress,  as  the 
livery  is  then  worn  merely  when  he  mounts  the  box  to  drive. 

"  Those  who  give  only  one  livery  in  a  year,  should  do  that  in  April,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  credit  of  it  during  the  summer  months,  while  it  is  seen : 
during  tne  winter  it  is  almost  always  covered  by  the  box  coat ;  when  the  coat 
the  man  does  his  work  in,  will  do  as  well  as  any.  If  a  livery  coat  has  a  laced 
collar,  wearing  the  box  coat  over  it,  will  soon  cut  it  to  pieces. 

"  Counsellor  Cautious  never  gave  a  coachman  a  livery  till  he  had  served 
him  for  three  months.  Some  persons,  instead  of  a  livery,  allow  Ss,  or  4j.  per 
week  extra,  and  the  coachman  finds  his  own  clothes,  a  plain  blue  coat ;  they 
giving  him  only  a  hat  and  great  coat. 

"     Brought  forward 259    9    0 

A  good  full-made  box  coat,  with  six  real  capes,  and  lined  with 
shalloon,  about  7/.  (according  to  the  number  of  capes  and  the 
quality  of  the  cloth,  the  price  varies  from  5/.  to  8/.)  once  in  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  whicn  it  is  given  to  the  coachman,  per  annum    2    7    0 

£261  16     0 

Plain  liveries,  without  lace,  &c.  one-third  less,  t.  e.  about  6L  per  suit. 

Brought  forward 261  16    0 

Two  plain  hats ; 2  10    0 

£264    6    0 

'^  With  gold  lace  binding,  and  a  neat  narrow  gold  baud,  they  cost  about 
double  the  above  sum. 

"  Some  give,  annually,  one  plain  hat  for  common  use,  and  one  edged  with 
gold  lace  and  a  gold  band  as  a  dress  hat. 

"  Those  who  like  to  see  their  coachman  neat  and  nice,  give  him  a  clothes 
box  as  well  as  a  clothes  brush,  or,  which  is  infinitely  better,  a  cupboard  six 
feet  high,  about  three  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  with  pegs  to  hang  his 

•  "The  price  charged  by  Mr.  Williams,  button  manufacturer.  No.  103,  St. Martin's- 
lane,  for  a  pair  of  button  dies,  is  ZL  2s,  • 

**  Buttons  are  not  always  stamped  so  carefully  as  they  ought  to  be  :— caution  yonr 
button-maker,  that  you  will  not  take  any  impressions  that  are  imperfect :  you  may  be 
charged  a  trifle  more  per  dozen,  if  you  will  have  every  button  as  perfect  as  the  proof 
specimen.  Let  the  letters  of  the  motto,  which  is  generally  put  round  the  crest,  be 
large  enough  to  be  legible — they  are  generally  too  small," 
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box-coat^  hat^  and  other  clothes  on^  which^  without  such  a  case^  are  soon 
spoiled  hy  the  dust  of  the  hay-loft. 

£•    s»   dm 

Brought  forvirard S64    6    0 

The  yearly  hire  of  a  handsome  new  chariot  or  coach  and  harness^ 
from  70/.  to  84i :  if  it  is  hired  for  only  three  or  four  years^  and 
fitted  up  with  undersprings^  Collinge's  axles^  &c.^  and  finished 
in  the  best  style,  as  described  in  Estimate  No.  9,  it  will  be  about  84    0    0 

» 

Total £348     6    0 

^'  To  the  above  estimate  is  to  be  added  the  charge  of  turnpikes — short 
baits  * — travelling  expenses,  &c.,  extra  visiting,  and  numerous  other  ex- 
penses, which  would  not  be  incurred  without  a  carriage  to  carry  you  to  them : 
these  will  make  the  total  amount  of  outgoings  from  keeping  a  csuriage  come 
up  to  riot  less  than  400/.  per  annum. 

"  The  editor  is  aware  that  the  foregoing  computations  are  rather  higher 
than  those  random-guess  estimates,  which  some  inexperienced  persons  have 
published :  however,  his  calculations  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  actual 
amount  which  he  has  himself  paid ;  and  he  does  not  believe  that  the  business 
can  be  done  properly  for  less  than  the  sums  set  down ; — therefore, 

•*  Prudent  peruser  of  the  present  page, 
To  keep  a  coach  will  hut  add  care  to  ag«, 
Unless  your  annual  income  is  quite  clear 
Full  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year." — Part  ii.  pp.  25 — S^, 

The  above  is  the  munificent  plan  ;  there  is,  however,  a  cheaper  but 
a  far  less  "  respectable''  mode,  according  to  the  accredited  use  of  that 
epithet : — 

"  The  former  is  the  usual  and  liberal  plan  of  keeping  a  carriage — ^it  can- 
not be  kept  so  comfortably  on  any  other ;  .but  we  must  also  tell  our  readiers 
the  cheapest  plan,  which  is  about  100/.  per  annum  less. 

£.    s»   d» 
1st.  Instead  of  giving  84/.  per  aimum  for  a  new  carriage  and  har- 
ness, made  in  the  best  style,  as  per  Estimate  No.  %  you  may 

hire  an  inferior,  or  a  vamped-up  second-hand  one  for  about 60    0    0 

A  hackneyman  will  supply  a  pair  of  horses,  and  keep  them,  &c.  in 

'  his  livery  stables,  for  135    0    0 

Standing  of  carriage,  and  charge  for  cleaning  and  greasing,  &c.  as 

in  Estimate  No.  6,  per  annum,  not  less  than 11  16    0 

Duty  on  horses  and  carriage 10  14    6 

£217  10  6 
A  grand  managing  economist  informed  me  that  he  pays  the  hostler 
at  a  livery  stable  8*.  per  weelc  additional,  u  e.  20/.  per  annum,  to 
do  all  the  work  usually  done  by  the  coachraan,  except  driving 
the  carriage — ^he  comes  for  orders  as  a  coachman  does,  and  brings 
the  carriage  to  the  door,  when  his  man  servant,  who  acts  as 
coachman,t  mounts  the  box  and  drives  it  ,*  on  its  return,  the 

s.  d, 

*  "  Letting  the  horses  wash  their  mouths,  which  is  comfortable  to  them  in 
very  hot  weather.  If  you  are  travelling  a  long  journey,  it  will  refresh 
them  muck  more,  if  you  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  little  bit  of  hay ; 

for  these  you  are  generally  charged,  for  a  pair  of  horses. 0  6 

For  a  short  bait,  t.  e.  if  you  go  out  for  ten  miles,  and  the  horses  are  put  up 
for  an  hour  or  two,  a  feed,  a  quartern  of  com  each,  including  6d.  to  the 

hostler,  is  about , 1  6 

"  See  more  of  the  Estimates  of  Expenses  in  Travelling,  m  Part  I.  of  *  The  Tra- 
veller's Oracle.'  " 

t  "  The  strap  for  pulling  up  the  step,  and  the  inside  handle,  are  great  conveniencies 
to  those  who  do  not  take  a  footman  out  with  them.  See  '  Dumb  Footman,'  in  the 
Index." 
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£»       S»  dm 

Brought  forward... .....217  10  6 

footman  drives  it  to  the  stables^  and  the  hostler  does  all  the  rest 

of  the  business  usually  done  by  a  coachman 20    0  0 

£xtra  wages  to  a  footman  for  drivings  and  box  coat^  &c.  not  less 

thanperannum 8    0  0 

£245  10  6 


"  Obs. — Few  people  but  those  who  have  either  a  very  strong  purse^  or  a 
very  weak  person^  really  require  a  carriage  every  day. 

*^  Twice  or  thrice  in  a  week  would  be  quite  enough  for  many ; — such  will 
do  wisely,  to  find  a  friend  who  will  pay  half  of  the  expense^  and  use  the 
equipage  on  alternate  days — and  on  Sundays  let  it  rest." — Part  ii.  pp.  33-— 35. 

With  those  ladies  and  relics  of  ci-devant  good  families  who  think 
it  necessary  to  their  dignity  to  keep  a  carriage,  but  whose  incomes 
will  not  bear  the  whole  expense,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  carriage  at 
a  stable-yard,  and  hire  horses  when  they  happen  to  be  wanted.  It 
appears  that  to  do  this,  though  the  carriage  may  be  taken  out  but 
once  a  year,  the  actual  expense  is  48/.  2s. ! !  Very  few  old  maids  who 
thus  pay  homage  to  parade  and  to  the  dignity  of  an  old  family,  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  Estimate  No.  VII.  for  hiring  a  carriage  and  pair  for  a  shorter 
period  than  a  year,  is  fall  of  minor  precepts  of  value. 

^'  If  a  carriage  be  hired  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  for  any  time  less 
than  a  year,  the  person  who  Uts  it  out  pays  the  duty. 

"  The  customary  charge  for  th&se  common  carnages,  whether  of  two  or 
four  wheels,  which  are  let  out,  is  about  6s.  per  day,  or  6L  per  month  (28 
days.) 

^^  Open  carriages  are  charged  higher,  as  the  whole  year's  duty  is  paid  upon 
them,  though  they  are  only  used  for  a  few  months. 

"  When  coaches  or  chariots  are  let  by  the  day  or  week,  the  harness  is  not 
included  in  the  charge  for  them.  Harness  for  a  pair  of  horses  is  charged  Is, 
per  day,  or  5s,  per  week. 

"  Hired  carriages  are  expected  to  be  turned  out  clean,  greased,  and  fit  for 
immediate  use : — examine  them  well  before  you  take  them ;  for  if  any  part 
breaks  while  in  your  use,  you  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  repair  thereof ; 
unless  you  make  a  previous  agreement  that  it  shall  be  done  by  the  person 
letting  it. 

"  Tell  the  person  you  hire  of,  how  long  you  want  the  carriage,  and  how 
far  you  are  going  to  travel : — ^he  has  then  no  excuse  for  not  giving  you  a 
sufficient  carriage. 

"  The  price  of  a  job  during  the  dear  months,  when  the  town  is  full, «.  e. 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  for  a  chariot  or  coach,  a  pair  of  horses  and  coach- 
man, his  wages  and  board-wages,  the  standing  at  the^ackneyman's,  &c.  and 
all  charges  included,  is,  (a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
horses  and  the  carriage,)  per  month,  (reckoning  28  days),  about  26/. 

"  The  usual  sum  for  the  hire  of  a  coach  or  chariot  and  harness,  is,  according 
to  the  condition  thereof,  from  5/.  to  7/.  per  month ; — if  you  hire  them  of  a 
coachmaker,  you  will  have  more  choice,  and  may  get  a  better  carriage. 

"  A  glass  coach,  or  chariot  and  horses,  not  to  travel  beyond  eight  miles 
from  town,  may  be  hired,  per  day,  for  from  1/.  1*.  to  1/.  5s. 

"  The  coachman's  fee  is  5s. 

"  If  he  is  employed  all  day,  especially  if  you  go  into  the  country,  it  is  usual 
to  give  the  driver  his  dinner. 

"  For  a  distance  exceeding  eight  miles  from  the  place  of  letting,  the  charge 
is  1*.  Gd.  per  mile  out,  and  half  that  sum  in  returning. 

^^  For  tnree  or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  18^. 
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"  The  coachman  vnSl  expect  about  half-a-crown. 

"  From  four  till  twelve  in  the  evening,  to  take  you  out  to  dinner^  and  to 
bring  you  home,  15^. — Coachman,  2*.  6d. 

"  In  either  of  the  above  cases,  if  you  find  the  carriage,  the  charge  will  be 
from  3^.  to  6*.  less." — Part  ii. — pp.  39 — 41. 

If  you  possess  an  old  chariot,  and  propose  to  have  it  thoroughly  done 
up  afresh,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  the  following  estimate  before 
you  send  it  to  the  coachmaker.  The  chariot  to  which  the  following 
estimate  is  applicable,  was  purchased  for  30/. : — 

"  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  REPAIKING  A  CHARIOT, 

£•     S»    a. 

And  putting  in  all  new  wood  work,  neatly  carved — afresh  fitting, 
filing,  and  fixing  the  old  iron  work  with  new  bolts — taking  the 
springs  to  pieces — fresh  fitting  the  plates,  and  re-fixing  springs 
with  new  rivets  and  bolts — altering  the  iron  work  of  the  barouche 
seat — putting  a  new  foot-board  and  fresh  hanging  it  and  the 

body    26     0  0 

Handsome  new  patent  lamps 2    8  0 

Repairing  braces,  pole-pieces,  &c.,  new  covering  roller,  bolts,  and 

pole  with  new  leather 1  14  0 

Altering  and  refixing  the  frame  of  dash  iron,  and  covering  it  with 

new  leather  4  12  0 

Covering  the  whole  of  the  inside  with  new  cotton  false  lining 5  10  0 

New  carpets  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps 18  0 

New  plating  the  commode  handles  and  rivetting  the  door  handles    16  0 

New  pair  of  web  holders 0  14  0 

New  painting  the  body  of  a  chariot 14    o  0 

Newwheels 15    0  0 

New  lining 35     0  0 

Fresh  stringing  and  painting  bhnds 1  15  0 

New  covering  glass  frames  1  15  0 

New  silk  to  green  curtains  15  0 

Under  springs 25    o  o 

137     7    0 

We  shall  turn  from  private  carriages  to  public  ones,  where  Mr. 
Jervis  seems  to  be  entirely  at  home,  and  quote  a  curious  comparison 
of  the  expense  and  advantage  of  hiring  a  hackney  coach  and  keeping  a 
private  carriage : — 

OF  THE 

COMPARATIVE  EXPENSE  AND  ADVANTAGE 

HiniNO  KREPING 

A  HACKNEY  COACH.  A  PRIVATE  CARRIAGE. 

1.  A  hackney  coach,  for  the  busi-        1.  A  private  carriage  costs  (seeEs- 
nesss  of  the  moment,  to  rest  your    timate  No.  IV.)  345/.  joerawnww,  i.e. 
legs,  or  shelter  you  from  the  weather,     6900  shillings  a  year, 
may  be  had  for  the  g^th  part  of  the 
annual  expense  of  a  private  carriage. 
Think  o'  that,  ye  lame  and  ye  lan- 
guid !  for  ye  are  the  grand  patrons  of 
ponies,  perches,  whips,  and  wheels. — 
Bless  your  stars  that  you  are  in  a 
country  where,  although  it  costs  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  shil- 
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RlAXNO 
A  HACKNEY  COACH. 


KEBPXNO 
A  FBITTATE  CAB&IAGE. 


Zm^j  to  keep  a  coach  for  half  a  year, 
that  you  can  hire  one  for  half  an  nour 
for  twelve-pence!  which  you  may  com- 
mand in  all  respects  as  absolutely  as 
if  it  was  your  own. 

2.  A  hackney  coach  is  almost  always 
to  be  had  in  a  few  tninutes^  except  m 
the  lamentable  instance  of  a  pelting 
shower. 


3.  The  hackney  coachman's  motto 
is  the  same  as  Madam  Hecate's — 

**  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair." 

He  is  well  pleased  to  wait  for  you^  at 
all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers,  cold  or 
windy,  hot  or  rainy,  as  long  as  you 
are  pleased  to  wish  him ; — when  you 
have  kept  him  long  in  the  rain,  if  you 
give  the  poor  fellow  six  or  twelve- 
pence  extra  when  you  discharge  him, 
(can  you  lay  them  out  better  ?  T  it  will 
make  him  as  well  satisfied  witn  wait- 
ing in  the  wet  for  you,  as  your  own 
servant  would^  in  a  similar  situation^ 
be  ill  satisfied ! 


4.  Persons  who  keep  a  carriage  in 
London,  on  an  average  seldom  go 
above  8  or  10  miles  per  day,  or  have 
their  carriage  out  more  than  3  hours 
in  the  24 :  to  hire  a  hackney  coach  to 
do  such  work  every  day  in  the  year, 
will  cost  10*.  per  day,  or  182^.  10^. 
per  annum.  The  expense  of  keeping 
a  carriage^  as  per  Estimate  No.  IV. 


2.  Your  own  horses  and  carriage 
cannot  be  brought  roimd  in  less  than 
23  minutes  after  you  order  it :  even 
if  it  and  the  harness  are  all  clean  and 
ready,  an  active  coachman  cannot 
dress  himself  and  put-to  in  less  time, 
— and  your  own  coachman  may  be 
ill,— or  not  ready  for  action, — your 
horses  may  be  sict, — or  your  carriage 
may  be  broken: — ^moreover,  if  that 
prime  minister  of  the  machinery  of 
locomotion  has  not  previous  notice  that 
you  will  want  the  wheels  to  go  round, 
if  he  is  not  a  marvellously  steady 
man,  it  is  an  even  chance,  that, 
making  sure  that  you  will  not  require 
his  services,  he  will  imagine  he  may 
emigrate  from  his  hay-loft  with  im- 

E unity,  and  be  frisking  about  after 
is  own  a£fairs. 

3.  Gentlemen's  equipages  are  gene- 
rally fair  weather  play-things. — If 
you  have  your  carriage  out  in  wet 
weather,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  it 
waiting  in  the  rain — if  you  have  a 
coachman,  a  coach-horse,  or  a  car- 
riage, either  one  of  which  are  good 
for  any  thing — ^if  you  are  good  for 
any  thing  yourself,  you  will  not  feel 
quite  contented,  however  comfortably 
sheltered  by  a  good  roof,  or  however 
agreeably  you  are  surrounded  by  good 
company,  whilst  they  are  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  sky. 

Mem. — A  waiting  job, in  cold  rainy 
weather,  may  cost  you  not  merely  a 
pair  of  .horses  worth  a  hundred 
pounds!  but  the  life  of  a  useful  ser- 
vant into  the  bargain  ! !  For  one 
London  coachman  or  coach-horse  that 
dies  from  over- work,  an  hundred  are 
destroyed  by  standing  still  in  cold  and 
wet  weather. 

4.  In  the  Estimate  (No.  4.)  you 
have  the  service  of  the  coachman  oc- 
casionally, when  he  is  not  busy  with 
his  horses  and  carriage — and  if  you 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  your  car- 
riage is  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 
you  will  very  rarely  be  liable  to  those 
accidents  which  sometimes  happen  to 
the  infirm  constitution  of  a  backney- 
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£345    0     0  coach :  moreover,  you  will  be  moved 

Charge  for  keeping  a  hack-  about  not   merely  with  more  safety 

ney  coach  to  do  the'same  and   more  celerity,  but   with  more 

work 182  10    0  comfort,  from  knowing  that  you  have 

■  a  pilot  whom  you  may  depend  upon : 

t.  e.  £162  10    0  the  latter  is  an  extremely  important 

saved  by  not  keeping  a  carriage.  consideration  to  those  whose  business 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  calls  them  to  places  which  are  crowd- 
more  convenient  and  much  cheaper,  ed  with  carriages, 
even  if  you  employ  it  as  often  as  you  When  you  wish  your  mind  to  be 
would  your  own  carriage,  to  hire  a  active,  and  to  do  its  best,  it  should 
hackney  coach,  than  it  is  to  keep  a  have  nothing  before  it  except  the 
private  carriage ;  and  if  you  only  hire  single  object  under  its  consideration ; 
a  hackney  coach  when  you  really  want  and  the  body  should  also  be  at  ease : 
it,  if  your  ten-toed  machinery  is  in  this,  and  the  saving  of  time  in  passing 
tolerable  condition,  instead  of  your  from  one  place  to  another,  are  the 
hackney  coach  hire  costing  you  182/.  chief  benefits  a  carriage  affords  to  men 
10  J.,  you  may  have  as  much  riding  as  of  business. 

your    business  requires    for  100/.  a  Again:  it  is  a  rule  with  hackney 

year :  moreover,  your  health  will  b^  coachmen  to  take  the  shortest  route ; 

better  preserved  than  if  you  walked  the  consequence  is,  that  as  they  natu- 

less  and  rode  more ;  the  additional  rally  desire  to  perform  their  task  as 

exercise  will  ensure  the  more  perfect  soon  as  possible,  if  they  think  half  a 

performance     of     those     interesting  dozen  yards  are  to  be  saved  by  it, 

^OperoMiTiorflFite,' ^Eating,  drink-  unless  specially  directed,  they  will 

ing,  and  sleeping  !'  bring  you  through  all  the  nasty,  nar- 

*  Weariness  row,  badly  ventilated  and  badly  paved 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  nesty  lanes,  &c.  which  they  can  find,  and 

sloth  which,  if  you  understand  the  value  of 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.'  fresh  air,  you  would  studiously  avoid. 

Shakespeare.  These  vehicles  are  often  used  to 

If  you  keep  a  carrii^e,  you  will  convey  sick  people  to  hospitals,  espe- 

often  be  as  much  tempted  to  ride,  cially   coaches:     chariots    are  more 

merely  because  you  can  ride  for  no-  easily  ventilated,  on  account  of  their 

thing,  as  from  any  actual  want  you  front   windows.      Never  get  into   a 

feel  of  the  assistance  of  the  wheel-  hackney  coach  that  has  the  windows 

work.  shut  up,  if  there  is  one  on  the  stand 

Walking  is  the  natural  and  the  best  of   which    the   windows    are  open ; 

exercise   &at  man   can  take;   and,  stagnant  air  is  always  offensive,  and 

however  those  who  walk  may  occa-  often  infectious, 
sionally  envy  those  who  ride,  the 
gentleman  in  the  coach  would  often 
gladly  give  more  than  it  costs  him  to 
keep  it,  to  have  the  power  of  using 
his  own  legs.  Dr.  Franklin  advised 
a  friend  to  burn  his  carriage,  that  he 
miglit  get  heat  out  of  it  at  least  once 
m  his  life. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  with  us,  how  the  hackney 
coachmen  continue  to  keep  their  crazy  vehicles  and  foundered  horses 
on  the  profits  of  the  day ;  and  that  wonder  is  not  much  diminished 
when  we  find,  from  the  following  chapter,  that  before  the  proprietor 
of  a  hackney  coach  makes  any  profit,  he  must  have  received  13*. 
per  day : — 

"  The  profits  of  a  hackney  coachman  are  not  so  large  as  his  hard  service 
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seems  to  indicate  that  they  ought  to  be — though  the  outfit  does  not  cost  much. 
A  coach  may  be  purchased  for  about  30/.  or  40/. — a  chariot  for  about  20/. — 
the  horses  may  be  had  from  8/.  to  20/.  each : — ^but,  as  the  old  saying  is, 

*  They  eat  o'  nights.' 

Bad  horses  have  as  good  an  appetite  as  the  best :  ay,  sometimes  a  better, 
(if  goodness  be  measured  by  greatness,)  in  the  same  way  that  bad  land  wants 
more  manure  than  good.  It  may  be  said^  that  the  inferior  provender  pro- 
vided for  these  poor  hard-worked  hacks,  is  not  so  dear  as  that  which  is 
purchased  for  the  pampered  animal,  whose  sleek  coat  is  his  master's  pride : 
but  it  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  if  their  food  be  somewhat  cheaper, 
their  stomachs  are  so  constantly  stimulated  by  those  strongest  excitements  to 
good  appetite,  air  and  exercise,  that  they  are  ever  and  aye,  '  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter,'  and  eat  nearly  double  what  those  horses  do  who  pass  their  days 
indolently  in  an  over-heated  stable:  indeed,  we  think  to  be  ' as  hungry. as  a 
hackney  coach  horse '  must  be  a  few  degrees  beyond  being  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter;  or  one  degree  nearer  that  state  which  is  considered  by  the  grand 
gourmand  as  the  most  enviable  in  existence. 

"  It  is  told  of  a  certain  worthy  and  wealthy  citizen,  who  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  considerable  consumer  of  the  good  things  of  the  table, 
and  has  been  *  w^idened  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation,'  that  on  coming 
out  of  a  tavern,  after  a  turtle  feast,  a  poor  boy  begged  charity  of  him — ^  For 
mercy's  sake,  sir,  I  am  so  very  hungry  ! '  ^  Hungry ! — ^hungry  ! — ^hey ! — 
what ! — complain  of  being  hungry ! — why  I  never  heard  the  like  ! — complain 
of  being  hungry  ! ! — Prodigious ! !  !-*-why  I'd  give  a  guinea  to  be  hungry ! ! ! 
— ^why,  a  hungry  man  (with  a  good  dinner  before  him)  is  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world ! — There,  (giving  the  boy  half-a-crown,)  there,  I  don't  want 
you  to  take  my  word  for  it :  run  along,  my  fine  fellow,  and  make  the  ex- 
periment yourself.' 

"  It  appears,  from  the  following  Estimate,  that  a  hackneyman  must  every 
day  earn  thirteen  shillings  for  the  maintenance  of  his  machinery,  before  he 
will  receive  any  profit. 

£    s.     d. 
The  keep  of  three  horses,  (a  hackney  coach  cannot  be  well  worked 
every  day  with  fewer  of  such  crazy  cattle  as  they  are  often 
obliged  to  be  content  with)  at  31/.  10^.  per  annum  for  each, 

(see  Estimate  No.  4)     94.  10     0 

Coachman^  wages,  at  95.  per  week      .23     8     0 

Board,  ditto,  at  14.?.  ditto 36  10     0 

Coach-house  and  stables,  and  tax  thereon 20     0     0 

Tax  on  coach  and  horses,  2/.  per  month  per  annum     24     0     0 

Interest  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  carriage  and  horses,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  thereof,  and  new  wheels  annually    40    Ox  0 

£  238     8    0 

^^  The  above  estimate,  however  considerable  it  may  appear,  will  not  be 
considered  as  too  high,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  carriage  is  in  continual 
use,  that  the  horses  are  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  are  often  over -worked 
and  under-fed. 

"  Hackney  coachmen  get  upon  the  stands  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
are  often  out  till  past  twelve  at  night,  except  those  who  work  double,  who 
take  out  one  coach  and  horses  early  in  the  morning,  bring  them  home  at 
about  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  then  take  out  another  pair  for 
night-work. 

^^  It  appears  from  Mr.  Jervis's  Journal,  which  account  I  believe  to  be  ^  quite 
correct,*  that  the  harvest  of  the  hackney  coachman,  like  the  hay- farmer  s,  is 
in  the  sultry  summer  months. 
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''  We  can  defend  ourselves  from  cold  and  rain  much  more  easily  tlian  we 
can  from  the  fatigue  hrought  on  by  walking  in  hot  weather. 

*  Careful  obsenrers  can  foretell  the  hour. 
By  sure  prognostics,  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
If  you  are  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine, . 
You'll  spend  in  coach  hire  more  than  save  in  wine." 

"  The  Vauxhall  season  is  another  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  leathern  conveniences. 

"  The  least  productive  months  are  February^  l^arch^  and  April :  this  may 
partly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  economy  which  is  so  inevitably  submitted  to 
during  those  months*  occasioned  by  people's  pockets  being  drained  by 
Christmas  bills  and  Christmas  gambols. 

'^  On  an  average  of  forty  weeks,  it  seemed,  that  the  most  productive  days 
are  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  This  may,  in  some  measure  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  greater  number  of  dinner  parties,  &c.  which  are  ^ven  on  those 
days.  —Part  ii.  pp.  305--310, 
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I2fh.  The  bedlamite  declared  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  mad, 
and  had  shut  him  up  because  he  was  the  only  man  in  his  senses. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  ground  for  this  kind  of  statement,  for 
instances  of  rationality  are  often  made  evidence  of  insanity.  The 
other  day,  for^xample,  an  old  lady  was  pronounced  of  unsound  mind 
because  she  read  the  newspapers  across  the  breadth,  from  column  to 
column — as  sensible  a  way  of  perusing  them  as  that  in  common 
practice, — I  mean  as  sensible  for  all  purposes  of  sense.  Nonsense  is 
nonsense,  however  you  take  it — the  thing  was  as  broad  as  it  was  long. 
It  was  given  in  evidence,  too,  of  Sir  Paul  Joddrel's  insanity,  that,  on 
taking  up  a  journal,  he  used  to  exclaim, "  What  rubbish  ! " — a  most 
intelligent  and  critical  remark ;  and  further,  that  he  retifrned  from 
church  one  day  a  little  after  twelve  o*clock,  saying,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  away,  for  that  after  the  prayers  a  man  had  got  up  into 
the  pulpit,  and  began  talking  all  manner  of  nonsense.  To-day,  in  the 
report  of  a  commission  de  lunatico,  I  see  it  stated  that  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  on  examination,  "  proved  his  fondness  for  horns,  and  racing, 
and  Parliament,  and  his  utter  incapacity  to  take  care  of  himself." 
This  is  the  very  man  to  be  sent  into  Parliament,  according  to  his  own 
passionate  desire,  instead  of  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  according  to  the 
desire  of  his  friends.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  is  insane  because 
he  is  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  himsdf.  Why,  half  the  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  in- 
capable of  taking'care  of  themselves,  but  they  are  nevertheless  quite  wise 
enough  to  take  care  of  us.  It  requires  much  more  wisdom  for  a  man 
to  mind  his  own  affairs  than  to  mar  his  neighbours'.  Every  one  should 
be  presumed  to  be  born  with  a  certain  share  of  wisdom  ;  and  if  it  does 
not  show  itself  in  the.  management  of  his  own  concerns,  it  should  be 
inferred  that  it  is  all  disposable  for  the  public  service.  What  are 
called  the  fools,  the  spendthrifts,  and  so  forth,  are  the  men  whom 
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nature  baafonned  for  tbe  guidance  of  our  affairs.  Their  extravagance, 
which  takes  an  ugly  look  in  their  private  houses,  would  be  exactly  the 
thing  in  public  stations.  They  were  especially  intended  to  play  off  the 
national  resources  with  great  respectability  and  applause ;  debarred 
from  this  legitimate  and  creditable  vent  of  their  dispositions,  they  play 
off  their  own,  and  their  next  of  kin  cry  madman,  and  procure  a  writ 
d€  iunaticQ.  It  is  all  a  matter  and  a  mistake  of  station.  Had  old 
Van,  confound  his  name !  been  a  private  individual,  his  genius  would 
have  broken  out  in  some  «ct  of  wisdom  analogous  to  his  famous  **  Dead 
Weight,''  which  would  have  alarmed  the  anxious  zeal  of  his  prochain 
ami,  and  provoked  the  Chancellor's  care.  Being,  however,  a  man  in 
office,  the  Dead  Weight  wasnot  lunatic,  but  ministerial.  It  is  a  grand 
principle,  that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  Experience  shows  that  fools, 
who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, are,  when  in  power,  very  capable  of  taking  care,  not  only 
of  themselves,  but  also  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  shut  them  up,  or  put  them  under  the  control  of  old 
women.  Some  nations  reverence  idiots ;  and  wisely  do  they  so,  for  they 
are  bom  for  the  direction  of  human  affairs — ^theirs  is  the  materiel  of 
which  kings  and  ministers  should  be  composed.  In  private  stations 
they  are  worse  than  thrown  away ;  place  them  in  public  ones,  and 
their  parts  appear  to  unspeakable  advantage.  The  spendthrift  becomes 
a  generous,  obliging  minister ;  and  his  prochain  ami  is  by  no  means  in 
the  world  alarmed  at  the  excess  of  his  bounty.  The  hypochondriast 
becomes  a  main  stay  of  the  con9titution,  a  pillar  of  church  and  state  ; 
for  instead  of  fancying  that  the  sky  will  fall,  he  is  full  of  the  truly 
British  fear  of  the  Pope.  The  creature  of  delusion,  again,  instead  of 
fancying  straws  sceptres,  and  chaff  gold,  imagines  sinking  funds  and 
dead  weights ;  while  the  Quixote  wages  wars  with  bug-a-boo  revolu- 
tions, and  gives  battle  to  wine-skins.  Now,  is  it  not  wiser  and  better 
to  see  the  fools  playing  these  respectable  and  much  respected  parts  on 
the  great  stage  of  poliHcs,  than  to  behold  them  pinioned  in  strait- 
waistcoats,  or  pining  under  the  tender  care  of  near  friends  ?  As  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  inheritance  of  the  little  children,  so  the 
government  of  the  world  is  the  ancient  province  of  the  fools.  My  sole 
objection  to  the  existing  administration  is,  that  there  is  a  wicked  waste 
of  understanding  in  it.  There  are  men  in  it  who  are  really  fit  for  any 
business  that  can  be  named ;  and  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  they 
should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  keeping  excellent  fools  out  of  the 
only  station  which  they  will  not  disgraced.  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to 
see  commissions  of  lunacy  issuing  against  men  of  rank  and  fortune  who 
would  hold  seals  of  office  with  eclat  What  a  minister  Lord  Ports- 
mouth would  have  made,  had  his  genius  taken  a  public  instead  of  a 
private  turn !  What  alliances  he  would  have  formed,  not  with  Hansons, 
but  Hans-towns ;  and  how  great  he  would  have  been  in  black  jobs ! " 
— ^^  black  jobs  "  which  would  have  been  the  delight  instead  of  the 
scandal  of  his  prochain  ami.  Sir  Paul  Joddrel  too— there  was  a  man 
fit  to  be  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — what  a  pity  that  his 
antipathy  for  newspapers  should  be  thrown  away !  As  for  the  old  lady 
who  read  the  journals  cross-ways,  nature  obviously  intended  her  for  an 
Attomey^reneral  under  a  high  Tory  administration ;  but  alas  !  being 
out  of  her  proper  place,  she  is  now  only  declared  an  ancient  idiot. 
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The  poor  gentleman  exGesaiyely  fond  of  blowing  horns,  racing,  and 
Psurliamept,  might  be  a  little  Canning  in  power,  flourishing  tanta- 
rara-ras,  jockeying,  and  vindicating  the  excellent  system  of  rotten 
representation* 

—  A  correspondent  of  The  Morning  Herald  mentions,  that  in  the 
official  programme  of  the  amusements  at  St.  Qmer  there  is  this 
annunciation  :•— 

«  As  the  entertainments  would  be  imperfect  If  the  poor  did  not 
join  therein,  there  will  be  daily  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  aid  to 
them ;  and  they  are  requested  to  attend,  on  each  day,  the  several 
amusements  that  will  take  place/' 

There  is  much  which  we  might  profitably  •copy  from  the  French, 
and  nothing  with  more  advantage  than  their  considerate  and  kindly 
spirit  towards  those  whom  fortune  has  subdued.  There  is  a  moral 
grace  in  the  recollection  of  the  poor,  in  the  gaieties  of  the  fete,  which 
appears  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted-— 4;here  is  a  broad  benevolence 
about  it  which  is  unknown  here.  In  this  country  the  feet  of  the  rich 
are  for  ever  on  the  necks  of  the  poor  The  French  are  kind  to  them  ; 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  tolerate  them.  We  are  as  intolerant  of 
poverty  as  of  Catholicism ;  that  is  to  say,  w6  suffer  the  poor,  but  exclude 
them  wherever  we  can.  Their  support,  indeed;  is  provided  for  by 
law;  but  who  ever  thinks  of  their  pleasures ?— Who  thinks  of  their 
pleasures  1  The  legislator  and  the  magistrate  certainly-^but  only  to 
suppress  them ;  to  wage  a  constant  war  with  them.  We  have  seen 
an  instance  of  the  consideration  of  the  French.  In  our  public  fdtes, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  portion  of  the  poor?  Not  an  ex« 
traordinary  allowance  of  aid  to  cheer  their  spirits,  and  an  invitation 
to  join  in  the  amusements;  but  the  heels  of  prancing  dragoon  horses, 
and  the  thumps  of  constables'  staves.  The  first  thing  thought  of,  is 
the  best  manner  of  forming  a  cordon  for  their  exclusion.  In  France, 
even  under  the  Bourbon  sway,  the  mob  has  its  place ;  in  England,  it 
has  none.  In  France,  however,  all  classes,  to  the  lowest,  have  their 
places  and  their  respect — ^no  one  is  beneath  consideration ;  and  the 
veriest  beggar  feels  that  he  is  something  in  the  social  soheme.  Here 
we  regard  nothing  but  the  mere  animal  existence  of  those  below  a 
certain  order.  We  feel  bound  to  support  their  lives ;  but  as  a  set-off 
to  this  great  goodness,  forget  that  they  have  any  claim  to  any  kind  of 
indulgence.  We  just  suffer  them.  Jt  never  strikes  us,  that  mirth  and 
pleasure  are  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  ourselves — as  necessary  to 
their  care-worn  hearts,  a^  the  bread  our  cold  charity  casts  to  them  is 
to  their  emaciated  bodies.  The  only  boon  we  grant  to  poverty,  is  the 
subsistence  which  keeps  life  and  misery  together.  Tphe  French  are 
not  chargeable  with  this  brutal  deficiency  of  sympathy  with  their 
fellow-creatures ;  their  sympathy  extencjs  beyond  the  stomach ;  they 
remember  that  the  poor  have  not  only  stomachs  to  be  fed,  but  eyes 
and  ears  to  be  gratified,  like  others  of  their  species ;  and  they  give 
them  accordingly  with  their  mite  of  nourishment  their  mite  of  pleasure. 
Every  where  in  France  we  observe  consideration  for  inferiors.  In 
Paris,  for  example,  (O  scandal  to  our  saints!)  the  superior  classes  do 
not  go  to  the  theatres  on  Sunday  night,  because  they  think  it  right  to 
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leave  them  open  to  those  who  cannot  visit  them  on  other  nights.  We 
boast  our  charitable  institutions  in  this  country,  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  objects  never  enters  into  their  economy.  And  for  the  charity,  it 
is  given  as  a  duty,  or  on  the  truly  mercantile  priuciple  of  laying  up  a 
store  in  heaven.  The  individual  exercise  of  charity  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare  among  us.  We  relieve  our  fellow-creatures  in  the 
gross,  without  personal  concern  for  them,  as  kings  destroy  them  in 
battles  without  personal  animosity.  May  not  the  feeling  of  charity  be 
extinguished  by  making  the  support  of  the  poor  a  public  obligation  ? 
It  was  remarked  of  old,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  most 
inhospitable  people  in  Greece ;  and  they  had  a  public  fund  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  Was  this  not  probably  the  cause  of  their 
inhospitality  ?  The  vulgar  proverb  says  truly,  however  tritely,  "  What 
is  every  body's  business,  is  no  body's  business ;"  and  that  which  is 
made  the  duty  of  all  collectively,  ceases  to  be  the  duty  of  each  in- 
dividually. In  France  I  have  seen  postilions  throwing  their  sol  pieces 
to  beggars  on  the  roads.  In  England  a  duke  would  scarcely  do  as 
much ;  or  if  he  did,  he  would  wonder  immediately  at  his  own  great 
goodness  of  hearty  and  tremble  at  the  dire  apprehension  that  so 
excellent  a  nature  might  have  been  the  dupe  of  an  impostor,  to  the 
amount  of  one  halfpenny  of  our  Caesar's  money.  But  the  duke,  it  is 
true,  expends  a  French  gentleman^s  income  in  contributions  to  cha- 
ritable institutions — in  the  support  of  great  houses  with  two  broad 
wings  and  a  narrow-chested  centre — the  one  wing  for  the  governor, 
the  other  for  various  superior  officers  and  secretary,  and  the  little 
middle  for  the  objects.  This  is  formal  charity :  that  of  the  French 
postilion,  who  drops  his  stiver  to  the  way-faring  wretch  on  the 
road,  is  sympathetic  charity.  The  duke  keeps  a  charity  as  he  keeps 
a  mistress,  not  necessarily  because  it  gratifies  him,  but  because  it  is 
the  fashion.  The  French  drudge  bestows  his  alms  from  the  feeling 
referred  to  in  the  simple    touching  lines  of    the  Robin  Grey  of 

Holcroft: — 

"  The  poor  man  alone. 
When  he  bears  the  poor  moan. 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  give." 

Beyond  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  poor,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
we  are  as  void  of  sympathy  with  them,  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  are 
void  of  sympathy  with  each  other.  Were  England  to  be  visited  with 
a  revolution,  a  heavy  retribution  would  attend  this  unsocial  sin,  which 
has  become  a  habit  of  the  middle  and  superior  orders. 


ISth.  There  are  two  trades  which  are  sure  to  answer  in  this  country, 
quackery  in  medicine,  and  cant  in  religion.  The  value  of  the  last  is 
so  perfectly  understood,  that  all  our  regular  rogues  and  thieves  are 
saints.  Scarcely  a  man  is  now  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  any 
series  of  delinquencies  who  has  not  a  character  for  sanctity.  When 
Howarth,  the  burglar,  was  apprehended  the  other  day.  Scripture  was 
found  in  his  pocket  among  his  tools  of  trade. 

**  The  following,'  [say  the  newspapers,]  is  the  form  land  figure  of 
one  of  the  love-feast  tickets  found  in  Ralph  Howarth's  possession, 
and  signed  with  hie  own  name,  the  original  of  which  we  hold: — 
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Behold  I  will  bring  it 
health  and  cure;  and  I 
will  cure  them^  and  will 
reveal  unto  them  the 
abundance  of  peace  and 
truth. 

Jer.  xxxiii.  6. 

K 


"  JR.  HowartV 

The  impudence  of  the  quacks  almost  rivals  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
saints.  Some  short  time  ago  a  soi-disant  doctor  sold  water  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  to  cure  all  complaints^  if  taken  at  the 
time  when  the  angel  visited  the  parent  spring,  on  which  occasion  the 
doctor's  bottled  water  manifested,  he  said,  its  sympathy  with  its  fount 
by  its  perturbation.  Hundreds  purchased  the  Bethesda-water,  and 
watched  for  the  commotion  and  the  consequence,  with  the  result  to 
be  expected.  At  last  one,  less  patient  than  the  rest,  went  to  the 
doctor,  and  complained  that  though  he  had  kept  his  eye  constantly 
on  the  water  for  a  whole  year,  he  had  never  yet  discovered  any  thing 
like  the  signs  of  an  angel  in  his  bottle. 

"  That's  extremely  strange,"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  **  What  sized 
bottle  did  you  buy,  sir  ?  " 

Patient. — "  A  half-guinea,  one,  doctor." 

Doctor. — ^^  Oh,  that  accounts  for  it.  The  half-guinea  bottles  con- 
tain so  small  a  quantity  of  the  invaluable  Bethesda-water,  that]  the 
agitation  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  if  you  buy  a  five  guinea  bottle, 
and  watch  it  well,  you  will  in  due  season  see  the  commotion  quite 
plain,  sympathising  with  that  of  the  pool  when  visited  by  the  angeL** 

The  patient  bought  the  five  guinea  bottle  as  advised,  and  kept  a 
sharp  look  out  for  the  angel  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Are  there  such s  and  such  dupes  in  the  world  ?     Circumspice* 

In  the  Chronicle  of  this  very  day  the  following  case  is  stated  and 
substantiated  in  evidence : — 

'*  Mr.  Broiigham  stated  the  case  to  the  Jury.  The  present  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff^  who  was  a  verv  respectable  man,  and  who  had  beeu 
one  of  the  drivers  of  the  Association  V  an.  He  unfortunately  met  with  an 
accident  in  falling  from  the  van,  in  fact  amounting  to  a  compound  fracture 
of  his  leg.  Medical  aid,  of  course,  became  necessary,  and  unhappily  for 
him,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  a  respectable  medical  man,  the  present 
defendant,  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  the  Oldfield-lane  doctors,  at  Manchester, 
was  sent  for.  He  not  happening  to  be  at  home,  his  son  came  in  his  stead. 
He  inunediately  set  the  leg,  and  £rected  that  the  plaintiJBPshould  be  removed 
to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Key,  residing  near  his  father's  house.  There  he 
remained  a  considerable  time  under  me  care  of  the  father,  and  they  would 
judge,  from  the  evidence  whether  this  was  not  one,  i^ot  merely  of  unskilful 
treatment,  but  one  in  which  the  grossest  negligence  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
grossest  ignorance  to  produce  a  permanent  injury  to  his  unfortunate  client« 
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The  father^  they  would  find^  lieyer  undid  what  the  son  had  done.  On  one 
occasion^  it  womd  appear  that  he  had  said  ^  place  two  dry  hricks  at  each  side 
of  the  leg  and  a  wet  one  at  the  foot/  This  was  one  of  ms  nostrums.  What 
advantages  were  to  he  deriv^  from  this,  it  would  he  hard  to  say.  It  was  a 
charm  he  supposed.  He  tbsn  tied  on  a  baiidage  so  tight^  that  the  unfor- 
tunate man  could  hardly  hear  it«  and  then  left  it  on  until  the  leg  was  swarm- 
ing with  maggots ;  and  then,  wnen  he  was  told  of  it,  he  said,  *  Oh  !  I  want 
the  maggots  tnere,  that  they  may  eat  away  the  proud  flesh.'  Now,  what 
could  any  man,  whose  ignorant  and  negl^t  had  allowed  such  an  effect  to 
he  produced;  and  who  then  endeavoured  to  conceal  them  hy  such  an  excuse, 
he  but  an  ignorant  quack,  and  a  n^ost  profoundly  ignorant  pretender? 
Surely  it  could  requijre  no  skill  to  discover  that  such  persons  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  tamper  th|is  with  the  health  and  limbs  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
When  at  lengtn  a  piece  of  bone  came  to  be  removed — not  a  small  splinter, 
but  a  very  large  piece'**«ad  whan  he  saw  the  lee  crawling  with  maggots,  he 
thought  proper  then  to  say,  '  I  find  I  am  short ;  that  was,  he  found  he  was 
wrong.  He  still,  however,  continued  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  said, 
'  There  is  no  fear,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  fortnight  for  spilking'  What  he 
meant  by  this  it  would  be  diflScult  to  determine.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  stench  arising  from  the  leg  was  so  intolerable,  that  his  wife,  although 
of  that  sex  which  will  ui^dergo  hardshitos  for  those  they  love,  of  which  our 
sex  could  have  no  conception,  was  not  aole  to  stop  in  the  room  while  the  leg 
was  dressing.  When  a  very  skilful  surgeon,  whom  he  should  call,  came  to 
examine  the  leg,  he  found  that  not  only  had  the  lower  end  of  the  main  bone 
been  removed,  but  that  the  ligament  attaching  it  to  the  instep  bone  had  been 
torn  away,  and  after  every  exertion  had  been  made,  the  unfortunate  plaintiff^ 
was  left  with  one  heel  higher  than  the  other  by  five  inches.  By  this  means 
the  plaintiff  had  been  for  ever  prevented  from  making  those  active  exertions 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  must  be  always  forced  to  earn  his 
living  by  some  sedentary  employment.  On  the  subject  of  damages,  he  would 
ask  them  what  »un  would  be  sufficient  to  compensate  this  plaintiff  for  the 
injury  he  had  suffered,  or  too'  great  for  this  fellow  to  pay,  who  had  been 
enriching  himself  by  plundering  the  purses  and  destroymg  the  limbs  of  his 
Migesty's  subjects?  He  hoped  that  their  verdict  woiud  be  such  as  would 
teach  tne  lower  ranks  of  society  the  folly  or  even  the  madness  of  trusting 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  quack  like  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
same  time,  fulfil  its  more  immediate  object  of  giving  compensation  in 
damages^-as  far  as  damages  could  be  a  compensation  in  such  a  case— ^  the 
pLundff." 

The  jury  gaye  a  yerdict  of  fifty  pounds  damages. 


i9^A.— Whil0  we  find  the  most  hardened  rogues  in  the  country 
professing  religion,  we  see  justice  denied  to  men  because  they  will  not 
play  the  hypocrite,  and  pretend  to  a  belief  they  do  not  entertain.  An 
indiyidual,  well  aware  of  the  odium  he  is  iabout  to  incur,  and  of  all  the 
legal  and  social  disadvantages  to  which  be  is  about  to  subject  him- 
self, nevertheless  spurns  falsehood,  and  avows  himself  a  Deist,  when 
interrogated  as  to  his  opinions.  In  doing  so  he  discovers  in  himself  the 
quality  which  is  first  to  be  desired  in  a  witness — a  fearless  adherence 
to  trath ;  but  the  evidenee  of  thl$  man  is  rejected  by  justice.  The 
Jaw  is  here  only  consistent.  It  encourages  lying  in  every  conceivable 
manner ;  it  gives  a  bounty  in  every  possible  case  to  falsehood.  The 
Justice  of  England  should  w^ite  in  letters  of  brass  over  its  portals, 
^^  Lying  18  the  heat  policy;*  hut  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  the  maxim, 
for  it  has  graven  it  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  When  a  prisoner 
pleads  guiltjr  to  a  charge^  that  is  to  say,  tells  the  truth,  what  does  the 
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judge  do  ?  Why,  he  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  retract  his  plea  and 
utter  an  untrath ;  hecause,  quoth  he,  it  may  tarn  to  your  advantage, 
by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  This  judge,  who  so  earnestly 
recommends  falsehood,  is  a  believer  in  the  truth,  a  good  Christian.  The 
next  hour  a  man  is  placed  in  the  witness's  box,  who  is  not  a  believer 
in  the  truth ;  and  a  hrazen-faced,  canting,  pharasaical  barrister  inter- 
rogates him  as  to  his  faith ;  the  unbeliever  knows  that  by  one  word 
of  assent  he  will  obtain  credit ;  but  though  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth, 
he  cannot  debase  himself  by  a  falsehood,  and  he  avows  his  opinions 
and  is  instantly  rejected.  A  lie  would  have  qualified  him  to  give 
testimony  in  a  British  court  of  justice.  What  a  shocking  debauchery 
of  morals  is  this !  The  ermined  Christian  judge,  appointed  to  search 
out  truth,  is  almost  daily  heard  exhorting  men  to  lie  for  their  advan- 
tage;  while  the  wretched  unbeliever  is  cast  from  the  pale  of  justice 
because  he  adheres  to  truth  at  every  sacrifice.  Supple  lawyers, 
whose  tongues  are  to  be  hired  for  any  tale,  knowing  the  odium  which 
attaches  even  to  the  suspicion  of  unbelief,  are  ready  enough  to  excite 
it  even  where  it  is  unjust,  and  to  convert  it  into  certainty  where  there 
are  grounds  for  it.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  few  weeks  ago,  put  such 
questions  to  a  respectable  physician  as  plainly  conveyed  an  insinuation 
of  atheism.  The  compelled  answers  in  defence  would  have  been  the 
destruction  of  a  young  and  unknown  man.  For  with  atheism,  as  with 
another  crime,  a  man  is  destroyed  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  been 
suspected.  The  difiiculty  of  proving  the  negative  is  obvious  in  such  a 
case,  and  the  cruelty  of  wantonly  putting  the  party  on  his  vindication 
enormous.  Nevertheless  the  power  of  thus  tormenting  and  damning 
is  given  to  every  bullying  lawyer  that  wears  a  wig — and  for  what 
object?  For  the  honour  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  sacrifice  of 
truth,  and  the  denial  of  justice.  It  is  especially  admirable  to  see 
Christianity  converted  intp  a  protection  for  thieves.  Here  is  a  fine 
example : — 

"  CHEISTIAN  EVIOBNCE  SOCIETY. 

''  John  Grace  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  books,  the  property  of  John 
Brooks. 

^'  Previous  to  the  prosecutor  being  sworn,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  said  he  wished 
to  put  a  few  questions.  The  prosecutor  then  stood  up  In  the  witness's  box^ 
when  the  following  dialogue  ensued  :— 

*'  Mr.  Phillips :  Are  you  the  secretary  to  the  Christian- Evidence  Society  f 
— ^Witness :  I  am. 

*^  Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  believe  in  the  book  on  which  you  are  about  to  be 
sworn  ? — ^Witness :  I  aon't  Imow  what  book  you  allude  to.  I  believe  that  I 
am  bound  to  speak  the  truth. 

*'Mr.  PhiUips:  Do  you  believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  .^—Witness :  I 
believe  in  some  parts  of  them. 

''  Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?— Wit- 
ness:.  J  think  an  oath  binding  on  tms  conscience. 

"  Mr,  Phillips :  Are  you  not  a  Deist  ? — ^Witness :  /  admit  that  I  am;  but 
is  a  man  to  escape  with  impunity  who  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  robbing 
me  for  the  Inst  twelve  months,  on  account  of  my  belief. 

*'  Mr.  Phillips :  The  doctrines  inculcated  by  you  are  sufficient  to  inundate 
the  whole  country  with  robbers. — ^Witness :  /  am  certainly  a  Deist,  but  I 
am  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 

"  Mr.  Serjeant  Arabin :  Do  you  believe  the  Gospels  to  be  true,  and  confide 
in  the  Christian  faith  ?  If  you  do  not^  what  reugious  hold  have  we  upon 
you  ? — ^Witness :  I  bear  a  moral  character. 
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'^  Judge:  Do  you  believe  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?•— Witness :  I  cer- 
tainly do  not. 
''Judge:  Then  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  sworn. 
"  The  prisoner  was  consequently  acquitted." 

This  proceeding  was  one  great  lie.  One  man  was  declared  not  guilty 
of  a  particular  act,  because  another  man  did  not  believe  in  a  certain 
fact.  A,  we  will  say,  has  stolen  B's  property,  and  English  justice 
declares  that  A  has  not  stolen  B's  property,  because  B  does  not 
believe  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  What  connexion  Is  there  between 
the  fact  of  the  robbery  and  the  faith  of  the  person  robbed!  "  Oh,  B 
will  not  speak  the  truth,  if  he  is  an  infidel."  Why,  if  so,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  himself  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  judge, 
whose  frequent  task  it  is  to  recommend  men  to  tell  lies.  Call  B, 
however,  a  Jew,  and  his  evidence  is  received.  It  is  an  ill  wind  jndeed 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  thieves  to 
learn  that  they  may  rob  persons  of  sceptical  minds  with  perfect  im- 
punity.   Query:  may  not  they  murder  them  too? 

The  advantage  of  converting  the  name  of  religion  into  an  instru- 
ment of  vexation  seems  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  some  of  our 
barristers,  a  class  eminently  irreligious,  and  most  unscrupulous  is 
their  use  of  the  power.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  a  learned 
gentleman— if  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  that  same  Counsellor 
Phillips  himself — actually  wanted  to  make  a  little  girl  say  her  prayers 
in  court !  The  judge  had  good  sense  enough  to  resist  the  attempt, 
and  to  apply  the  proper  description  to  the  desired  indecent  exhibition. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  have  supped  full  of  cant,  and  a  re-action  must 
take  place.  When  housebreakers  are  found  with  Scripture  and 
centre-bits  in  their  pockets,  and  the  jails  abound  with  sanctity,  it^is 
high  time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.     We  are  swarming  with  Cantwells. 

20th,  The  following  great  case,  involving  a  nice  point  of  law^ 
appears  in  the  police  reports  :— 

"  WoESHiF-STRKET. — Yestcrdav  two  youths,  named  James  Lexley  and 
Thomas  Brownl,  were  brought  before  Mr.  Twyford,  for  final  examination, 
and  charged  under  the  following  circumstances : — It  appeared  that  on  last 
Saturday,  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  premises  of  Mr.  John  Cundale,  No.  5, 
Park -road,  Dalston,  had  been  entered  by  the  prisoners,  and  a  valuable 
parrot,  which  was  amusing  itself  outside  the  cage,  was  seized  by  the  prisoner 
Lexley,  and  run  away  with.  The  moment  the  bird  was  so  roughly  seized,  it 
gave  such  a  scream  as  alarmed  the  servants,  who  instantly  nurried  to  its 
assistance ;  and  seeing  the  prisoners  running  away  with  the  bird,  one  of  the 
female  domestics,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  animal,  and  whose  voice 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  it,  vociferously  exclaimed, '  Stop  thief — stop  thief !  * 
to  wnich  the  parrot  instantly  responded,  '  Stop  thief — ^stop  thief !  and  so 
continued  until  they  were  met  by  a  constable,  named  James  Sears,  who  took 
the  party  into  custody,  and  who  received  a  severe  bite  on  the  finger  from  the 
parrot  for  his  civility  and  interference.  The  bird  (which  was  a  beautiful  one 
of  the  African  kind),  with  its  cage,  was  placed  on  the  table  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, when  Mr.  Cundale  proved  the  proprietorship  of  it,  and  rated  the 
value  at  only  30^.,  although  he  would  not  take  ten  guineas  for  it.  He  also 
said  it  could  speak  as  clearly  and  as  distinctly  as  any  person  in  the  office^  and 
only  for  its  present  state  of  alarm  and  trepidation,  tne  magistrate  would  have 
the  narrative  from  itself. 

"  William  Jones,  an  officer  at  Hackney,  said  he  had  had  possession  of  the 
bird  since  last  Saturday^  and  that  it  could  talk  as  plain  as  any  of  his  children. 
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"  The  evidence  of  the  parrot^  was  however,  not  required,  and  the  prisoners 
were  fiiUy  committed,  with  a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Cundale  to  go  hefore 
the  Grand  Jury,  who  were  then  sitting.  In  about  an  hour  after  Mr.  Cundale 
returned,  and  said  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Indictments  could  not  prefer  a  bill 
under  the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  sect.  31,  which  states,  '  to  steal  any 
dog,  beast,  or  bird,  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement; '  and  a>s  the 
parrot  wa^  outside  of  the  cage,  and  not  ordinarily  corifined,  the  prisoners  did 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  •  The  magistrate  then  referred  to 
the  57th  section,"and  found  from  the  scale  of  punishment  allowed  him,  he 
could  visit  the  prisoners  with  a  fine  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
property.  He  fined  the  prisoners  in  the  sum  of  51,  each,  in  addition  to  the 
value  proved,  or  four  months  to  the  House  of  Correction.  The  money  not 
being  forthcoming,  they  were  committed." 

Thus  we  see  that  an  old  woman's  parrot  is  not  safe  by  reason  of  the 
exceedkig  vagueness  of  the  law  of  England.  By  "  ordinarily  confined," 
the  legislature  never  can  have  intended  the  confinement  only  of  a 
cage.  The  parrot  retires  to  his  cage  as  to  his  castle  ;  but  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  habitates  is  commonly  his  real  place  of  confinement. 
The  old  women  in  Parliament  are  obviously  not  competent  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of -parrots.  The  other  oldncomen  would  accomplish 
the  matter  in  a  more  workmanlike  style.  The  parrot,  when  a  domes- 
ticated bird,  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  other  domesticated  creatures, 
and  evidence  should  be  required  to  prove  his  manners  and  customs,  to 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  protected  class^  This  particular  bird  was 
clearly  a  bird  who  understood  his  own  rights  better  than  the  law- 
makers, by  means  of  whose  vague  phrasing  hfs  ravishers  would  have 
escaped.  Remark  his  very  efficient  scream  on  the  first  violence  to  his 
cherished  person,  and  the  judicious  part  he  took  in  the  cry  of  stop 
thief. 


*—  This  ill-imagined  and  stupid  invention,  after  the  exploded  John 
Bull  fashion,  is  going  the  round  of  the  newspapers  : — 

"  During  a  violent  south-wester  last  March,  a  French  fishing-boat  was 
blown  from  her  own  ground  with  her  crew,  across  the  Channel,  right  upon 
the  beach  at  Hastings.  The  Frenchman  had  not  taken  a  single  fish.  The 
wind  changed  shortly  after  their  arrival  to  N.  E.,  of  course  fair  for  their 
return,  but  unfavourable  for  their  operations,  as  it  still  blew  a  heavy  gale  ; 
and  moreover,  the  next  day  was  the  market-day  of  the  town  to  which  they 
belonged.  ^Vhile  there,  the  captain  and  his  mate  were  the  spectators  of  the 
sale  of  huge  cargoes  with  which  our  more  expert,  more  enterprising,  or  more 
fortunate  fishermen,  had*  returned.  A  large  heap  of  dabs,  containing  some 
thousands,  lay  upon  the  strand,  for  which  the  owner  could  not  obtain  an 
offer ;  they  were  about  to  be  abandoned  or  sold  for  manure,  when  the  French 
skipper  asked  ^  de  price  of  de  poissons  ? ' — *  Eight  shillings,*  said  Jack — ^a 
large,  fleshy,  ruddy,  ci-devaitt  smuggler.  '  My  foi !  eight  shillings  ? ' — 
*  Yes,  take  them  or  leave  them.'  The  Frenchman  wanted  to  ^  haggle,'  but 
it  would  not  do.  Jack,  with  most  haughty  indifference  for  his  Gallic  cus- 
tomer and  rival,  entered  into  a  conversation  with  an  in-shore  friend.  At 
length  the  poor  Mounseer  i)aid  the  eight  shillings,  and  commenced  shipping 
the  fish.  '  I  say.  Jack,'  said  his  friend  to  him  of  Hastings,  while  the  latter 
was  contemptuously  pocketting  the  Frenchman*8  cash,  '  what  does  he  want 
with  these  ? '  'To  sell  them.  '  Why,  they  are  not  very  fresh  } '  *  No,  to 
be  sure;  but  Lord  bless  you,  they  will  answer  these  poor  devils  of  for'ners; 
where  are  they  to  get  fresh  fish  ?'  " 

Unfortunately,  Jack^  and  every  body  else  who  knows  any  thing  ahout 
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the  matter,  knows  that  our  fishermen  are  inferior  both  to  the  French  ^ 

and  the  Dutch  ;  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  fish  consumed  in  j 

England  is  bought  from  the  foreign  boats.     They  can  catch  cheaper,  i 

and  it  is  worth  the  while  of  .our  people  to  purchase  from  them.  A 
Cockney,  indeed,  might  have  marvelled  where  the  Mounseers  "  were  to 
get  fresh  fish,''  but  a  Channel  fisherman  would  know  that  they  have  a 
better  knack  of  getting  ^'  fresh  fish  "  than  he  has. 


—  All  vulgar  people  have  a  horror  of  fresh  air.  Observe  the  mean 
streets  of  London  and  you  will  seldom  or  never  see  a  window  fairly 
open,  unless  the  thermometer  is  at  90  in  the  shade.  Air  is  a  luxury 
understood  only  by  the  better  orders.  Mrs.  Hamilton,'in  her  excellent 
and  amusing  ^'  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,*'  makes  the  old  Scotch  dame 
remark  with  satisfaction,  that  the  air  can  never  "  have  won  into''  her 
sleeping  apartment.  The  Scotch  have,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  made 
some  progress  in  cleanliness  since  her  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  rustic  population  were  written ;  but  if  one  might  judge 
from  a  fact  curiously  stated  in  evidence,  they  yet  admit  fresh  air  with 
every  degree  of  caution*'  The  proof  of  a  robbery  turned  upon  this 
circumstance  :— 

"  Mrs.  Boyes  deposed,  that  before  leaving  home,  she  had  slightly 
raised  one  of  her  back  windows^  and  inserted  a  gimlety  by  way  of 
prop,  with  the  head  ui>  and  the  point  down.  This  was  her  invariable 
practice  when  she  wanted  to  give  the  house  mV,  and  the  gimlet  was 
kept  for  the  express  purpose.  Her  nephew  and  servant  instructed  on 
oath  the  same  fact ;  but  when  the  decent  matron  returned  from  the 
market,  and  after  Nancy  Black  had  been  seen  in  close  contact  with 
the  window,  the  gimlet  was  found  turned  the  wrong  way;  and  the 
presumption  is,  that  in  her  hurry  to  escape,  she  had  forgotten  to  put 
matters  in  statu  quo'^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  open  space  of  a  gimlet's  breadth  is  accounted 
sufficient  in  Scotland  to  air  a  whole  house.     The  Scotch  are  a  prudent 
people,  and  are  economical  even  in  the  consumption  of  air. 

•<—  Commercial  morality  is  an  unaccountable  kind  of  thing.  In  the 
report  of  a  trial  for  the  robbery  of  a  watch,  it  is  stated  that 

^^  Mr.  ^Beauchamp  identified  the  watch.  He  was  sure  that  it  was 
not  sold;  he  knew  that  circumstapce  from  his  books  ;  and  also 
because  he  had  the  watch  for  four  years,  not  being  able  to  recommend 
it ;  he  would  not  have  shown  it  to  a  lady,  but  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  sold  it  to  a  gentleman.  There  was  a  private  mark  put 
on  it,  which  meant  nine  guineas." 

.    There  is  honour,  it  is  said,  among  thieves.     Is  there  gallantry  in 
imposition  ? 

—  The  Courier  has  the  following  observations:— 

'*  Prisoners*  Confessions. — The  French  system  of  examining  prisoners 
when  in  custody,  and  afterwards  using  their  answers  against  them  on  their 
trial,  has  been  justly  reprobated  in  England.  The  mstinctio)i,  however, 
between  the  course  adopted  in  France  and  in  this  country,  is  reaUy  without  a 
difference^  so  long  as  the  English  police-officers  are  allowed  to  question  and 
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cnNn-exaiBine  the  pargoos  they  arreBl,  and  afterwards  swear  to  a  confession 
thus  obtained.  Several  of  the  Judges  have  lately  taken  occasion  to  reprobate 
this  practice  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee,  in  particular^ 
during  the  present  Old  Bailey  sessions^  has  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  cautioning  the  officers  not  to  interrogate  prisoners  whom  tney  may 
have  in  their  custody^  without  their  first  apprising  them  that  their  answers 
will  be  given  in  evidence  against  them  on  their  trial.  During  the  sessions 
there  have  been  many  statements  or  *  confessions/  as  they  are  called^  sworn 
to  by  the  officers— confessions  which  the^  unhappy  prisoners  have  no  means 
whatever  of  contradicting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  always  sworn  that  no  third 
person  was  present.  The  acquittal  qfaprUoner  thus  circumstanced  is  next  to 
impossible.  We  would  really  submit  to  those  who  have  the  control  of  the 
police,  that  each  case  should  oe  sllowed  to  rest  on  its  own  merits ;  and  that 
interrogation;  by  the  officers,  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  on  whose  minds 
hope  and  fear  (no  matter  whether  excited  unduly  or  not)  must,  to  a  certain 
degree,  operate,  should  not  be  tolerated.  If  the  system  is  permitted,  it  would 
be  better  at  once  to  avow  it,  as  the^  do  in  France,  and  no  longer  boast  an 
advantage  which  does  not  in  fact  exist." 

There  is  this  broad  difference  between  the  French  and  the  English 
law ;  that  the  French  law  has  been  made  for  the  people,  the  English 
for  the  lawyers.  The  French  look  to  the  protection  of  society  as  the 
end ;  the  English  have  allowed  the  protection  of  society  to  become 
only  a  pretence,  and  the  profit  of  the  lawyers  to  become  the  substantial 
object.  We  see  men  pursuing  foxes  in  England  at  a  vast  expense.  Is 
any  one  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  foxes  is 
their  purpose  ?  Do  they  ride  over  the  farmer's  land,  and  damage  his 
fences,  to  rid  him  of  a  noxious  animal?  No,  they  breed  foxes  for 
the  amusement  of  chasing  them,  just  as  lawyers  increase  and  multiply 
thieves  for  the  profit  of  the  prosecution.  The  conviction  of  the  thief 
is  as  little  the  object  of  the  iawyer  as  the  destruction  of  the  fox  is 
that  of  the  squire»  The  squire  has  him  in  a  bag,  and  might  kill 
him  on  the  spot ;  but  then  there  would  be  no  sport.  He,  therefore, 
gives  the  crafty  rogue  an  opportunity  of  escape  in  a  start  appro- 
priately called  law.  The  lawyers  have  done  the  same  by  the  foxes 
of  society.  Their  end  not  being  the  detection  of  the  criminal,  but 
the  profit  of  pursuing  him,  they  have  contrived  to  favour  him  with 
manifold  advantages.  The  squire  calls  it  unsportsmanlike  and  un- 
gentlemanly  to  refuse  the  chances  of  escape  to  game,  to  kill  a  hare 
squatting  in  her  form,  or  a  bird  sitting :  the  lawyer,  less  ingenuous  in 
his  language,  calls  it  inhuman  to  deny  the  thief  his  shifts.  The  reason 
is  evident:  the  lawyer  wants  the  chase,  society  needs  the  detection. 
To  the  lawyer  the  result  is  indifferent,  provided  briefs  are  delivered 
and  fees  paid.  The  escape  of  the  thief  is  the  escape  of  his  customer ; 
it  is  consequently  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  favour  it  under  every 
decent  pretence.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  or  absurd  in 
him  to  call  the  detection  of  a  thief  by  certain  means  inhuman ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  society,  which  has  an  opposite  interest,  should  have  sub- 
scribed to  his  dogma.  What  does  society  desire  but  the  detection  of 
the  criminal?  What  other  end  is  proposed  by  it,  whatever  other 
end  may  be  proposed  by  the  lawyer  ?  and  why  not  attain  the  end 
by  the  simplest,  the  readiest,  and  the  directest  means  ?  If  we 
can  make  a  rogue  convict  himself,  in  the  name  of  justice  let 
QS  do  so.  What  do  we  want  but  his  detection?  and  as  he  is  a 
rogue,  what  is  his  due  but  the  merited  punishment?  All  the  hu- 
manity which  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to,  is  to  be  found  in  a  just 
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sentence.  We  have  a  senseless  habit  of  accounting  mercy  superior 
to  justice — ^it  is  superior  to  injustice ;  but  the  idea  of  justice  contains 
every  conceivable  perfection;  and  the  mercy  which  sets  aside  real 
justice,  is  treason  to  society,  the  worst  injuiy  to  the  common  safety. 
Had  justice  always  ruled  the  world,  the  name  of  mercy  would  have 
been  unknown  among  men.  Had  justice  always  appeared  in  the  history 
of  the  heavens  themselves,  the  name  of  mercy  would  not  have  filled 
our  prayers.  The  plausible  dap  trap  of  "  tempering  justice  with 
mercy,"  is  stark  nonsense — nonsense  in  its  very  terms.  Consider  the 
grand  force  of  the  word  just,  and  the  absurdity  appears  at  once.  But 
justice  is  not  always  just — true;  formal  justice,  or  English  justice,  is 
a  justice  made  with  the  caprice  of  woman's  caps^  as  the  fit  takes  the 
legislator  or  the  judge,  or  as  the  fashion  of  hanging  or  sparing 
chances  to  prevail. 

To  recur  to  our  text  from  the  Courier,  and  the  practical  question 
involved  in  it. — Under  a  good  administration  of  justice  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  police  officers,  or  any  other  persons,  should 
not  be  free  to  interrogate  accused  persons,  and  to  state  in  evidence 
any  answers  which  they  may  obtain  from  them.  The  court  can  always 
put  its  own  value  on  such  evidence.  If  jurors  are  assumed  to  be  so 
weak  as  to  be  swayed  at  once  by  evidence  of  a  confession,  they  are 
also  too  weak  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  most 
technically  correct  evidence  that  can  be  imagined  by  lawyers.  Evidence 
of  the  nature  under  consideration  should  undoubtedly  be  narrowly 
sifted,  and  received  with  the  most  jealous  caution — do  every  thing 
with  it  but  exclude  it.  The  natural  form  of  procedure,  the  only  true 
model,  allows  of  no  exclusions :  if  our  child  or  our  servant  be  accused 
of  a  fault,  we  hear  what  every  one  has  got  to  say  about  the  matter^ 
and  consider  the  credit  due  to  each  story.  The  law  proceeds  differently, 
because  the  law  of  evidence  is  part  of  the  lawyer's  machinery  of 
confusion,  doubt,  and  consequent  extortion.  If  the  masters  of  families 
profited  by  domestic  disputes,  they  would  have  a  law  of  evidence, 
and  maxims  that  no  one  could  commit  himself,  &c.;  and  it  would  be 
declared  unfair  and  inhuman  to  allow  a  roguish  servant  to  be  pressed 
to  a  self-convJction.  The  master  qf  the  family  considers,  however, 
not  what  is  fair  or  unfair  to  the  thief,  but  what  is  fair  or  unfair  to 
himself.  If  he  has  a  rogue  under  his  roof,  he  desires  to  detect  and 
be  quit  of  him ;  not  to  give  him  scope  to  escape  and  continue  his 
depredations.  The  law  of  our  society  proceeds  differently,  because  it 
is  the  law  of  those  who  profit  by  the  wrong-doers. 


'^  Murder  by  Desire. — On  the  6th  of  May  last,  the  body  of  a  lieutenant 
of  the  regiment  of  Hohenlohe  was  found  in  a  marshy  spot  in  the  village  of 
Pennereau,  arrondissement  of  Brest.  The  corpse  had  no  other  clothes  on  but 
a  cotton  shirt,  and  had  two  wounds  on  the  temple,  resulting  from  a  gun-shot. 
His  clothes  being  found  in  the  possession  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Flock, 
led  to  further  inquiries;  and  after  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  matter,  her 
husband  avowed  what  -he  knew.  On  May  3d,  the  lieutenant,  he  said,  came 
to  him  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  he  had  not  got  a  musket, 
and  proposed  to  buy  it  from  him.  Flock  sold  him  a  musket  for  ten  francs, 
and  Mrs.  Flock  went  to  buy  balls.  Flock  avowed  that  he  knew  what  use  the 
lieutenant  meant  to  make  of  them,  and  that  he  meant  to  destroy  himself.  He 
assisted,  by  his  own  confession,  the  lieutenant  to  put  his  design  into  execution, 
but  he  denied  having  taken  his  life  in  any  manner.    It  was  ascertained  that 
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the  lieutenant  had  lately  cherished  a  plan  of  depriving  himself  of  existence^ 
but  it  was  equally  ascertained  that  Flock  had  not  been  contented  with  a  passive 
part.  He  was  seen  carrying  the  musket  for  the  lieutenant^  and  was  known 
to  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  most  convenient  place  to  perform  and  conceal 
the  horrid  deed.  They  were  also  seen  to  go  together  to  the  spot,  where  the 
officer  undressed  himself — a  singular  precaution — ^wliich  induced  the  belief, 
that  he  had  paid  with  his  clothes  for  a  horrid  piece  of  service.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  wounds  proved  that  the  lieutenant  had  not  fallen  by  his  own 
hand;  and  Flock  was  looked  on  as* having,  on  the  demand  of  the  lieutenant, 
who  was  not  strong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  committed  the 
murder.  He  has  accordingly  been  accused  of  assassination,  and  will  be  tried 
before  the  Court  of  Rennes.  He  is  also  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of 
highway  robbery." — French  paper* 

A  more  curious  case  than  this  occurred  here  some  few  years  ago. 
Two  fellows  were  observed  by  a  patrol  sitting  on  a  lamp-post  in  the 
New  Road,  and  on  closely  watching  them,  he  discovered  that  one  was 
tying  up  the  other  (who  offered  no  resistance)  by  the  neck.  The 
patrol  interfered,  to  prevent  such  a  strange  kind  of  murder,  and  was 
assailed  by  both,  and  pretty  considerably  beaten  for  his  good  offices.  The 
watchmen,  however,  poured  in,  and  the  parties  were  secured.  On  exami- 
nation the  next  morning,  it  appeared  that  the  men  had  been  gambling ; 
that  one  had  lost  all  his  money  to  the  other,  and  had  at  last  proposed 
to  stake  his  clothes.  The  winner  demurred :  observing,  that  he  could 
not  strip  his  adversary  naked,  in  the  event  of  his  losing.  "  Oh,"  replied 
the  other,  ^^  do  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  about  that.  If  I  lose, 
I  shall  be  unable  to  live,  and  you  shall  hang  me,  and  take  my  clothes 
after  1  am  dead ;  as  I  shall  then,  you  know,  have  no  occasion  for  them." 
The  proposed  arrangement  was  assented  to ;  and  the  fellow,  having 
lost,  was  quietly  submitting  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  patrol,  whose  impertinent  interference  he  so  angrily 
resented. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  in  the  report  of  an  inquest,  the  history  of 
a  remarkable  suicide  committed  by  a  boy  of  nine  years  old.  The  brat 
got  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  without  stock  or  lock,  crammed  it  nearly  full 
of  powder  and  shot,  and  stuck  it  upright  in  the  ground,  with  a  little 
trough  round  the  touch-hole,  which  he  filled  with  powder.  Having 
thus  made  his  arrangements,  he  procured  a  match,  and  remembering 
that  his  little  brother  might  like  to  see  the  fun,  he  ran  off  for  him,  and 
invited  him  to  come  and  see  him  shoot  himself.  The  younger,  a  child 
of  five  years  old,  accepted  the  offer,  and  accompanied  the  elder  to  the 
spot ;  who,  kneeling  down,  and  stooping  his  head  over  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol  barrel,  put  the  match  to  the  loose  powder,  and  blew  his 
brains  out. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  newspaper  report:  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  annexed  paragraph,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  York  Herald,  and  been  copied  into  the  London  journals,  I  will 
not  take  upon  myself  to  determine : — 

"  A  Mad  Ass.— A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  William  Rayner,  of  Birkby,  his 
wife,  end  brother,  were  attacked  by  an  ass,  in  Birkby-lane,  near  Huddersfield, 
which  seized  the  bach  part  of  the  ladys  dress  in  his  mouth.  He  was  instantly 
knocked  down  by  Mr.  Rayner  with  a  stone,  who  repeated  his  blows,  aided  by 
his  brother,  till  the  ass  appeared  to  he  dying.  They  then  dragged  him  down 
a  steep  bank,  and  left  bun  in  strong  convulsions.  They  had  not  proceeded  far, 
however^  when  the  ass  was  again  on  his  legs,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  party; 
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vrho,  to  save  themselYes^  leaped  oyer  a  waUj  wliich  ihey  liad  scarcely  done, 
when  be  arriyed^  and  attempied  to  scale  the  waU,  but  was  knocked  down  by  a 
Btone^  and  soon  after  expired.  Since  bis  deaths  it  bas  been  ascertained  that 
he  had  been  bitten  by  a  doer  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  and  is  supposed  to 
baye  become  rabid  under  tne  canine  infection.— ForAr  HeraUL 

The  ass  was  undoubtedly  rather  uncourteously  treated  in  the  firsfc 
instance.  To  knock  an  ass  down  with  a  stone  is  a  strong  measure ;  and 
his  die-away  appearances  and  strong  conyulsions  betoken  a  becoming 
susceptibility  on  the  occasion.  As  for  his  ^^  attempting  to  scale  the 
wall/'  as  the  Americana  sayi  we  should  **  baye  admired  to  see  if 
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Rambling  Notes  and  Reflections  suggested  daring  a  Visit  to  PariSi  in  the  Winter 
of  1836 — 18S7.    By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner.    London.  Longman.  1827.  8to. 

The  author  suggests  that  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  be  learned  at 
Paris  in  five  weeks  ?  It  is  true  that  little  may  be  learned  of  Paris ; 
but  if  a  man  keeps  his  eyes  open,  a  good  deal  may  be  seen ;  and  if  his 
mind  happens  to  be  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  other  things,  the 
objects  he  meets  with  must  give  rise  to  suggestions  and  observations 
of  value.  In  the  present  Instance  the  traveller  is  a  man  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  hearing — ^his  experience  and  his  good  sense  are  con- 
siderable— his  motives  and  intentions  highly  creditable — ^but  that  in 
his  character  which  takes  us  most,  is  a  certain  paradoxical  incon- 
sistency, which  gives  rise  to  a  humorous  elasticity  of  opinions :  in  point 
of  fact.  Sir  Arthur  Faulkner  is  a  radical  reformer — ^in  point  of  name, 
he  is  a  loyalist  and  an  orangeman.  There  is  not  a  profession  or  a  class 
which  he  would  not  turn  upside  down,  take  to  pieces,  and  re-arrange ; 
while  he  is  animated  with  great  bitterness  against  all  those  adventurers 
in  a  similar  task,  who  have  got  a  bad  name  from  those  they  would 
disturb.  It  is  very  clear  that  a  Christian  reformer  would  be  a  much 
more  troublesome  person  to  deal  with  than  a  philosophical  one,  who 
can  refer  only  to  the  doubtful  authority  of  mere  mortal  writers  ;  but 
such  men  as  Sir  Arthur  have  the  power  of  bringing  their  opponents  to 
book  in  a  moment,  by  appealing  to  a  standard  Which  all  hold  sacred. 
Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  in  upholding  the  Establishment,  and  in  advocating 
a  strict  attention  and  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
would  introduce  a  refonn  more  violent  than  was  ever  proposed  by 
political  reformers  in  the  wildest  times.  What  fact  can  be  more 
notorious,  than  that  those  who  are  richly  endowed,  in  order  to  extend 
and  confirm  the  influence  of  the  Establishment,  fall  asleep  on  their 
posts ;  and  instead  of  ever-instant  preachers  of  the  word,  are,  in  truth, 
lazy  sin^curists?  Who  can  deny  that  the  far  greater  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  care  nothing  for  the  established  creed — that 
they  never  go  to  the  church  they  pay  for — ^that  they  go  to  none  at  all, 
or  to  conventicles  more  to  their  taste?  Who  again  dares  to  assert,  that 
any  one  class  in  this  country  is  guided  in  their  moral  or  social  relations 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel !  Who,  in  cases  of  doubt,  refers  to  the 
Gospel  for  light  ?  One  regulates  his  actions  by  the  opinion  of  the 
world— another  by  what  he  calla  the  law  of  honour— another  by  no 
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other  law  than  that  of  the  land :  who,  when  one  cheek  is  smitten^ 
turns  the  other?  Now,  Sir  Arthur  Faulkner  is  a  zealous  churchman, 
and  a  sincere  Christian — he  does  not  go  so  far  as  a  writer  who  lately 
said,  that  the  text  hook  of  political  economy  was  the  Bihle ;  hut  he 
considers  Christianity  as  the  groundwork  of  all  education — and  would 
introduce  a  strict  conformity  with  the  divine  injunctions  and  the  ex- 
amples of  conduct  as  held  up  ia  the  Evangelists.  Now,  how  can  so 
thorough  a  reformer  as  this  reconcile  himself  with  institutions  as  they 
exist  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty ;  and  hence  arises  much  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  work.  Independent  of  this  source  of  entertainment, 
however  there  is  much  straight-forward  and  sensihle  remark;  and 
we  are  especially  grateful  to  our  author  for  the  attention  he  has 
given  to  the  all-important  suhject  of  education,  and  for  the  comparison 
his  facts  will  enahle  any  one  to  make  hetween  the  opportunities  of 
education  in  France  and  in  England.  We  shall  run  through  Sir 
Arthur's  Ramhlings,  and  collect  some  of  the  remarks  which  seem 
remarkahle,  and  which  afford  occasion  for  comment. 

The  first  entry  in  the  journal  is  a  recommendation  of  Meurice's 
Hotel,  in  Paris,  which  is  conscientiously  vouched  for  as  a  comfortahle 
ahode,  where  may  he  found  the  happiest  union  of  English  comforts 
and  French  good  living.  We  heg  leave  to  endorse  this  eulogy :  all 
other  hotels  in  Paris  may  he  classed  in  one  sweeping  censure,  as  the 
ahodes  of  dirt  and  discomfort  to  an  English  man  or  woman — ^more 
particularly  the  latter — ^unless  they  are  marvellously  improved.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  cheap  place ;  hut  we  know  no  place  in  Paris  which 
is  cheap,  where  there  is  any  thing  to  he  had. 

Galignani's  is  called  the  grand  magazine  of  all  the  news  and  news- 
papers in  Europe.    It  is  the  quidnunc's  paradise. 

Sir  Arthur  remarks,  that  while  the  Louvre  is  open  without  costing 
one  sou,  our  grand  cemetery  cannot  he  viewed  without  encountering 
exaction,  and,  it  may  he,  some  insolence  to  hoot.  N.B.  It  takes  half- 
a-crown  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  our  House  of  Commons. 
^^  Now,  surely,"  ohserves  our  author,  '^  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
last  place  where  a  seat  should  he  purchased.  It  is  to  convert  the 
gallery  into  a  rotten  horough." 

Sir  Arthur  gives  his  testimony  to  the  virulence  of  French  puhlic 
opinion  against  the  Jesuits.  This  ahhorrence  of  them  he  terms 
raving. 

The  necessity  of  bargaining  in  Paris,  and  the  invariable  abatement 
of  price  produced  by  higgling,  is  attempted  to  be  set  off  by  the  pro- 
verbial knavery  of  English  horse  dealing.  "  Who,'*  says  Sir  Arthur, 
^^  would  trust  the  first  bishop  in  the  land  with  putting  his  own  price 
on  a  horse  ?  " 

Sir  Arthur,  at  page  28,  describes  an  interesting  interview  with 
Pleyel,  the  German  composer.  He  is  now  a  venerable  old  man  of 
seventy-four,  and  belongs  to  anqther  age  of  musicians.  *  For  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  written  nothing. 

From  a  chapter  on  popular  education,  we  shall  give  a  copious 
citation : — 

^*  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  alone  ihere  are  some  hundreds  of  public 
schools  for  the  poor  of  both  sexes,  where  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
with  the  dements  of  drawing,  are  taught  either  gratuitously,  or  for  the 
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merest  trifle.  The  greater  number  are  on  the  same  plan  as  our  Bell  and 
Lancaster  schools.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  are  for  very  young  children. 
The  following  is  the  gross  amount  of  each  of  the  principal  of  these  semi- 
naries. 

^'  Schools  under  maitres  de  pension^  about  -  -  100 
Ditto,  d'instruction  mutuelle  pour  les  gar9ons  -  1 2 
Ditto,  majtresses  d'institution  -  -  -  -  5 1 
Ditto,  maitresses  de  penison  -  -  -  -  110 
Ditto,  d'instniction  mutuelle  pour  les  jeunes  filles  -  5 
Ditto,  primares  d'instruction  mutuelle  de  gar^ons  et 

de  filles .--53 

Ditto,    Chretiennes    (which    receive   about   1,500         ^ 

children)        -J-----        22 
Ditto,  de  tout  autre  enseignment  qui  donnent  la  pre- 
miere education  aux  enfans  des  deux  sexes       -        294 

*'  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  principle  of  stimulating 
genius  by  reward  is  made  so  much  use  of  as  in  France.  It  pervades  all  their 
national  establishments^  down  to  the  very  humblest  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  poor ;  in  some  of  which,  if  a  boy  happens  to  distinguish  himself 
particularly,  for  his  psogress  in  learning  and  good  conduct,  he  i§  appointed 
a  teacher,  with  a  fixed  salary ;  and  this,  if  it  is  not  the  boy's  own  faulty 
is  the  sure  foundation  of  a  provision  for  life.   ------ 

"  Beside  a  variety  of  gratuitous  schools  of  drawing,  where  merit,  aS  usual> 
is  encouraged  by  reward,  there  are  what  are  called  ^coles  spSciales  of  dessin 
and  sculpture,  which  embrace  even  the  humble  branches  of  masonry  and 
carpentry,  teaching  them  on  mathematioal  principles ;  and  so  with  the  other 
mechanical  arts. 

''  It  would  be  wearisome  to  pursue  the  detail  of  a  subject  already  so  familiar 
to  every  body.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  the  interests  of  the  other  sex  are 
not  less  an  anxious  object  of  care  and  provision.  Females  of  the  lower 
order  have  academies  open  to  them,  where  they  are  taught,  gratis^  every 
kind  of  handy  work  to  fit  them  for  earning  their  livelihood,  and  which,  to 
the  shame  of  our  country,  are  too  often  filled  by  men ;  while  women  are  left 
to  starve,  or  are  driven  to  the  most  wretched  expedients  to  exist. 

^'  At  the  different  museums  models  are  to  be  found  in  every  useful  branch 
of  art  and  science,  equally  free  of  access  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  wnich  is  an  university  in  itself,  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  gardening  and  farming  may  be  had  without  money  and  without 
price,  where  there  are  likewise  regular  courses  delivered  in  every  department 
of  natural  science  and  rural  econonomy.    -     -    -.   -    -    - 

*^  Again,  what  a  prolific  source  of  scattering  knowledge  throughout  all 
ranks  are  great  public  libraries !  Besides  those  which  are  readily  accessible 
without  any  trouble,  or  even  the  form  of  an  application,  there  is  a  much 
greater  number  dont  VenMe  est  ires  facile,  to  which  you  gain  admittance  by 
merely  addressing  a  line  to  the  librarian.  Of  the  first  class  are  the  five  grand 
libraries  of  Paris,  as  follow : — 

''  BibliotMque  du  Roi,  500,000  vols. ;  Bibliotheque  de  Monsieur,  170,000  ; 
Bibliotheque  de  laVille,  42,000 ;  Bibliotheque  de  Mazarin,  93,000.  Besides 
manuscripts,  these  libraries  are  provided  also  with  cabinets,  maps,  globes,  &c. 
In  the  King's  Library  there  is  a  pair  of  the  largest  astronomical  globes  I  ever 
saw.  They  occupy  part  of  two  stories  of  the  building,  a  floor  being  removed 
to  make  room  for  their  enormous  circumferences. 

"  The  following  are  among  those  libraries  which  I  have  mentioned  as  ac- 
cessible by  merely  addressing  a  line  to  the  librarian : — 

"  Libraire  d'Institut,  70,000  vols. ;  Cabinet  du  Roi,  50,000 ;  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation, 30,000;  Chambre  des  Deputes,  30,000;  University,  30,000;  Des 
Invahdes,  25,000 ;  Ecole  Polytechnique,  24,000 ;  Tribunal  de  Premiere 
Instance,  20,000$  Seminaire  St.  Sulpice,  17,000;  Ministere  des  AflBdres 
Etrangeres,  15^000 ;  Jardin  du  Roi,  13000 ;  Depot  des  Cartes  et  dela  Marine, 
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12^000;  Archives^  10,000;  Chambre  des  Pairs^  10,000;  Ministke  de  Tin* 
terieur,  10,000;  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  8,000;  Depot  des  Cartes  et  des: 
Plans  de  Guerre,  10,000;  Prefecture  de  Police,  8,000;  Ministere  de  la' 
Justice,  8,000;  Depot  Central  de  rArtillerie,  6,000 ;  Ecole  Royale  des  Minesy 
6,000;  Ecole  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation^  5,000;  Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  4,000 ;  Ministere  de  U  Guerre,  4,000 ;  Musee  Royale,  3,000  ; 
Imprimerie  Royale,  3,000;  Observatoire,  2,000;  Ministere  de  la  Marine,, 
1,500 ;  Missions  Etrangeres,  1,200 ;  Cabinet  du  Roi — des  AVocats,  &c.  All- 
open  without  respect  to  persons,  favour,  and  affection." — ^pp.  44 — 52. 

In  oppoBition  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  against  the  moral  charactel: 
of  th^  French  commonly  entertained  in  this  country,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  friend  of  Sir  Arthur 
Faulkner's,  which  appears  to  us  a  thoroughly  just  and  impartial  view  of 
the  present  state  of  things. 

'' '  Never  was  there,*  says  Monsieur  Marie,.  '  a  higher  respect  paid  to 
moral  conduct  in  this  country  than  at  the  present  moment :  all  the  re* 
lations  of  life  are  respectably  filled.  Mauvais  mSnage  in  any  class  is  rarely 
heard  of,  in  comparison  of  its  frequency  before  the  revolution ;  so  com-^ 
pletely  in  error  are  those  who  represent  the  education  of  our  lower  orders 
as  productive  of  vice  and  insubordination.  'Young  persons  now,  instead' 
of  idling,  as  in  former  days,  or  turning  to  vicious  sources,  are  occupied, 
as  soon  as  they  leave  school,  in  contriving  plans  for  their  future  rnain^ 
tenance.  They  eagerly  look  for  some  employment  in  which  their  edu- 
cation may  be  turned  to  account,  and  to  relieve  their  parents  of  the  burden 
of  their  support, — the  wealthy  for  situations  under  government ;  while 
those  in  needy  circumstances  place  their  hopes  in  trade.  But  whether 
they  succeed  in  these  speculations  or  not>  all  continue  to  pursue  know- 
ledge with  eagerness.  Intrigues  of  gallantry,  which  used  to  be  so  com- 
mon, are  comparatively  rare;  neither  sex  having  the  same  inclination  or 
temptations  to  it  as  formerly,  while  without  any  rational  pursuit  to  divert 
the  mischief  of  idleness.  Tne  women  are  far  better  educated ;  and  reading 
has  much  weaned  them  from  frivolous  amusements.  Yet  the  priests,  and 
particularly  the  Jesuits,  are  anxious  to  spread  the  opinion  that  the  education' 
of  the  lower  classes,  so  far  from  a  benefit,  has  been  subversive  of  morality: 
but  this  anxiety  is  fully  explained,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  less 
easy,  in  consequence  of  education,  the  people  are  to  be  duped  by  their 
superstitious  awe  of  these  unprincipled  beggars,  than  they  were  in  times 
past." — ^pp.  54,  55. 

Sir  Arthur  Faulkner's  chief  objection  to  the  system  of  our  Mechanics' 
Institution,  is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction.  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Education  of  the  People,  bestows  on  our  religion  not  the  slightest 
notice.  Wc  may  ask  Sir  Arthur  Faulkner  what  religion  Mr^ 
Brougham  should  have  recommended  ? — the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  or  the. 
English  religion — that  of  the  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  or 
Catholics.  If  Sir  Arthur's  answer  is  that  there  are  sects  and  parties 
in  other  studies  than  in  religion,  such  as  politics  and  political  economy, 
and  yet  these  are  not  excluded.  We  may  answer  that  they  are  not ;  for 
they  may  be  freely  discussed,  and  a  man  may  range  himself  on  any  side 
he  pleases  without  fear  of  penalties.  In  matters  of  religion  discussion  is, 
not  on  the  same  footing ;  a  rash  opinion  might  put  an  individual  out  of  [ 
the  pale  of  society,  or  exclude  him  from  redress  in  a  court  of  justice.  Thet 
short  and  plain  answer  however  is,  all  men  are  agieed  about  the  utility  of 
knowledge — let  us  spread  it  then  as  far  as  we  can,  and  as  much  of  ifr*" 
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as  we  can,  without  clogging  it  with  unnecessary  difficulties.  There  are 
many  species  of  knowledge — religious  knowledge,  and  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  chemical  knowledge.  Will  any  sensihle  man  say  that 
if  we  cannot  he  instrumental  in  dispersing  the  seeds  of  all,  we  shall 
refrain  from  scattering  any  i 

Sir  Arthur  would  put  the  spread  of  elementary  works  and  circulating 
libraries  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  As  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  information,  we  should  have  no  objection  to  this 
mode,  as  long  as  it  did  not  exclude  others.  Though  the  government 
scheme  would  in  the  end,  in  all  probability,  prove  a  job. 

The  government  of  France  has  spent  its  endeavours  in  counteracting 
the  spread  of  education  ;  this  is  the  glory  of  M.  Peyronuet,  the  author 
of  the  projet  to  control  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  ultimately  dared  not  carry.  Of  the  effects  of  education  in 
France,  Sir  Arthur  thus  speaks : — 

'^  The  attempts  of  government  to  trammel  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  is  the  more  inexcusable  and  unaccountahle^  as  it  has  been  clearly 
ascertained,  that  the  quantity  of  crime  is  invariably  less  where  knowledge  is 
most  universal ;  and  what  one  might  suppose  no  government  would  be  likely 
to  overlook  for  their  own  sakes, — the  taxes  are  much  more  cheerfully  paid. 
As  a  remarkable  instance,  the  department  of  the  Correze  exhibits  a  greater 
amount  of  foul  crimes  than  either  the  Creuze  or  the  Haute  Vienne ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  since  the  revolution^  omitting  the  fatal  crisis  of  1790  and 
1794>  crimes  have  not  only  been  much  less  frequent^  hut  that  comfort  and 
security  have  prevailed  every  where^  just  in  proportion  as  education  has  been 
more  diffused.  An  English  g:entleman,  some  time  resident  in  France,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  peasantry,  assures  me  their 
industry  and  frugality  are  truly  exemplary,  and  that  they  are,  upon  the  whole, 
much  better  off  than  the  correspondent  classes  in  England ;  and,  as  to  morals, 
with  wine  almost  for  nothing,  there  is  hardly  an.  instance  of  intoxication  or 
intemperance  to  be  met  with ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  orderly,  kind,  cheerful,  industrious,  and  contented." — 
pp.  St,  82. 

Among  other  remarkable  places.  Sir  Arthur,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
muddy  and  noisy  streets  of  Paris  of  which  he  bitterly  complains,  seems 
to  have  gone  every  where,  visited  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  gives  a 
lively  and  characteristic  account  of  a  debate  be  heard  there. 

"  The  first  member  pointed  out  to  me  was,  I  think,  Mons.  Bonnet,  the 
deputy  appointed  by  commission  to  modify  and  amend  the  bill  (or  projet) 
before  the  nouse, — a  powdered,  comely,  old,  smart,  busy-looking  gentleman, 
with  a  brick-coloured  face.  The  only  thing  remarkable  that  I  saw  about  him 
was,  his  alacrity  in  mounting  the  tribune,  which  he  did  with  equal  frequency 
and  tripping  agility.  The  next  was  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
is  accounted  the  first  jurist  in  France.  He  is  a  little  lame,  and  appeared  to 
be  near-sighted.  This  gentleman  was  followed  by  Mons.  le  Garde  de  Sceaux, 
Mons.  Peyronnet,  the  author  of  the  projet,  who  entered  the  chamber  in  a 
black  gown,  with  ah  air  of  that  sort  of  satisfaction  which  bespeaks  an  assured 
victory.  De  Fraissinous,  the  Archbishop  of  Hermopolis,  and  Grand  Master 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  made  his  enM  next,  attired  in  ecclesiastic 
costume,  with  cowl  and  crucifix,  and  a  feathery  display  of  thinnish  white 
hair,  luxuriating  over  his  episcopal  temples.  He  appeared  above  seventy,  and 
is  reputed,  and  justly  I  beheve,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  unbounded  learning. 
The  next  was  General  Sebastiani,  a  general  of  poor  Napoleon's, — a  portly, 
tall,  good-looking  man,  and  distinguished,  as  every  body  knows,  not  less  in 
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the  field  of  Venus  than  Mars.  Villele>  the  premier^  and  the  last  of  ihe  me 
assembly  pointed  out  to  me^  I  should  think  not  more  than  fifty  vears  old.  He 
was  originally  the  manager  of  a  sugar  estate  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  I 
never  saw  so  many  bald  men  together  in  my  life.  My  Anglo-French  friend^ 
who  had  anticipated  me  in  this  remark^  said^  that  his  countrymen  lose  their 
hair  much  sooner  than  the  English ;  which  he  assigned,  moreover,  as  a 
rationale  for  their  not  growing  so  soon  grey ;  but  what  getting  bald  has  to 
do  with  preventing  people  growing  grey,  unless  by  depriving  them  of  all 
hair  to  grow  grey  witnal^  is  above  my  pnysiologv  to  comprehend.  The  true 
account  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  man  can  be  a  deputy  under  forty ;  and  the 
majority  are,  of  course,  much  above  it. 

^^  With  aU  the  attention  I  could  give  to  the  orator,  I  was  able  to  catch  but 
very  litde  distinctly  of  the  speech.  My  chief  consolation  was,  to  find  that 
,  even  my  French  acquaintance  comprehended  nearly  as  little.^  There  is  by  far 
too  much  echo  in  the  chamber.  No  one  but  Paddy  Blake  himself  could  nave 
any  chance  of  interpreting  her  ambiguous  accents,  and  too  little  regard  to 
silence  is  paid  by  the  worthy  deputies  themselves.  '  Hardly  a  moment  of 
decent  (juiet,  and  the  hum  of  men  often  rises  so  high  as  utterly  to  confound 
the  auditory  faculty  of  the  most  patient  listener.  Garganum  rmigire  putes 
nemusy  aut  mare  Tuscum.  Yet  strangers  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  smallest 
stir ;  and  that  they  may  not  have  an  excuse  for  pleading  ignorantia  legum, 
the  first  thing  staring  you  in  the  face  on  the  staircase  going  into  the  g^ery, 
is  a  notice  to  learn  in  silence,  with  all  submission,  and  to  sit  uncovered,  with 
a  penalty  of  being  turned  out,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  led  to  any  demon- 
stration of  approbation  or  disapprobation  during  the  course  of  the  discussions. 

"  Of  the  merits  of  the  speech  I  have  said  I  could  form  no  clear  opinion. 
But  there  was  an  affectation  of  vehemence  which  sounded  to  my  ears  as  any 
thing  but  Demosthenic.  The  cadence  was  extremely  monotonous,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  might  have  been  acquired  at  the  schools  of  miinc  and  declamation,  which 
one'sees  so  often  advertised ;  and  where,  without  knowing  the  fact,  but  only 
judging  from  the  designation  of  such  schools,  I  should  conclude  a  man  learns 
to  pitch  his  tone,  as  some  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  did,  to  some  instrument, 
and  flourish  his  philippicln  recitative.  The  president,  whose  stentorophonic 
voice  rolls  in  volumes  through  the  whole  Chamber,  (and  he  is  certainly  not 
sparing  of  its  use)  hurries  over  a  quantity  of  matter  without  the  variation  of 
a  single  semi-tone,  until  he  comes  to  the  close  of  his  period,  when  all  at  once 
he  practises  a  most  unharmonious  elevation,  which  baffles  all  musical  notation, 
as  much  as  description,  to  convey  the  least  idea  of.  Sawing  the  air  with  both 
hands,  he  accompanied  the  movement  with  a' species  of  emphatic  notation, 
which,  unlike  Jove's,  I  found  did  not  mean  assent,  but  very  much  the  con- 
trary, if  one  might  judge  from  the  manner  of  the  next  speaker.  In  fact,  there 
is  in  the  delivery  of  each  declaimer  so  much  of  the  same  sort  of  sound  and 
gesticulation,  that  having  heard  any  given  deputy,  you  may  have  a  fair  notion 
of  the  manner  of  any  other.  The  vehemence  of  tl\e  parties  sometimes  rises  so 
high,  that  you  would  suppose  a  very  little  more,  and  tney  must  be  all  infallibly 
by  the  ears,  when,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  orator  nu^s  armatus  was 
purely  declaiming  de  land  caprind.  It  is  quite  proved,  I  think,  by  the 
practice  of  the  Chamber,  that  tne  habit  of  speaking  from  written  speeches  is 
an  insurmountable  impediment  to  an  effective  oratory.  How  different  from 
the  matter  that  flows  fresh  from  the  feeling  and  classic  taste  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Canning."— pp.  1 1 4—1 19. 

The  Doctor,  for  snch  is  Sir  Arthur,  proves  himself  a  stouter 
reformer  in  medicine  than  even  in  morals,  no  physician  certainly  ever 
ventured  to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  his  craft  as  our  author ;  and 
heing  himself  behind  the  scenes,  his  testimony  comes  with  a  dead- 
weight on  the  profession.  The  system  of  medical  education  in  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  vicious  in  the   extreme;    as  is  also   the 
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present  division  of  the  practice.  Is  it  not  a  state  of  thin^  incredible 
of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  a  man  of  education,  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  study,  and  passed  arduous  examinations,  and  comes  to  London 
to  practise,  cannot^  if  he  calls  himself  a  physician,  without  a  penalty, 
visit  a  patient,  unless  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  certain  society ; 
whereas  a  person,  without  any  education  beyond  an  apprenticeship  in 
mixing  medicines,  if  he  calls  himself  an*apothecary,  may  with  impunity 
handle  the  most  critical  cases,  and  deal  death  and  misery  about  him  in 
every  form»  and  still  preserve  the  character  of  an  estimable  citizen,  and 
what,  perhaps,  to  him  is  more,  roll  in  wealth  and  luxury.  But  let  Sir 
Arthur  be  heard,  who  treats  of  this  abuse  and  many  others  at  much 
greater  length  than  we  can  follow  him : — 

'^  It  is  with  persecution  in  physic  as  in  religion,  the  victim  thrives  on  your 
hostility.  It  is  true,  he  frowns  at  it  in  appearance^  but  this  is  all  sham. 
Inwardly  he  chuckles ;  and  if  he  could  with  any  safety  bribe  you  to  go  on 
abusing  him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  allow  you  a  very  handsome  per 
centage,  equal,  at  least,  to  the  bottles  returned.  All  your  abuse  but  seats 
him  miner  in  his  saddle.  In  place  of  an  enemy,  you  are  a  benefactor,  worth 
half  a  dozen  mere  puffers,  whose  praise  is  liable  to  suspicion.  And  why,  as  I 
have  already  asked,  should  we  suppose  that  a  mere  emancipation  from  the 
counter  should  necessarily  bring  with  it  any  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and 
habits  of  the  individual?  It  is  in  reality  only  a  change  of  tenses ;  but  the' 
same  agent,  and  action,  and  object,  whether  we  speak  of  a  past  trading- 
apothecary  simply  as  such,  or  of  the  present  doctor,  in  his  treble  capacity  of 
the  general  practitioner.  The  apothecary  saw  nothing  at  variance  widi 
his  wpeirov  in  sending  you  physic  in  detail,  which  he  could  have  supplied 
egually  good  in  the  aggregate  for  perhaps  one  third  of  the  amount.  He  con- 
sidered it  no  violence  to  his  koXov  to  issue,  in  distinct  and  separate  vials,  with 
pretty  labels,  three  or  four  portions  per  diem,  which  cost,  we  will  say,  one  and 
sixpence  each,  when  the  whole  might  have  been  had  in  one  bottle,  with  a 
label  equally  creditable,  for  perhaps  two  shillings.  Transfer  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  operation  to  l^s  prescriptions :  Is  the  doctor  now  less  likely  to  pay 
you  three  visits  inst^id  of  one,  than  the  apothecary  was  to  accommodate  you 
with  three  draughts  instead  of  one  ?  But  there  is  another,  and  a  graver  case  ; 
in  fact,  an  awful  case.  Let  us  suppose  the  doctor  continues  a  sleeping 
partner  of  the  shop  which  he  has  appeared  to  forsake :  look,  my  dear  patient, 
what  a  promiscuous  receptacle  your  confiding  throat  is  liable  to  be  converted 
into,  when  every  coup  deplume  for  which  he  gets  your  fee,  may  add,  more- 
over, half  a  dozen  items  to  your  accoimt  current,  what  a  philosopher's  stone 
this  is !  I  put  all  considerations  of  health  quite  out  of  the  question,  how  far, 
by  such  proceedings,  your  disease  mav  be  accelerated  or  retarded.  It  is  the 
simple  dupery  of  the  operation  to  wnich  alone  I  would  call  your  attention. 
Take  another  illustration.  The  doctor  gets  your  sore  throat  into  his  hands, 
(OUapod  is  fond  of  a  sore  throat,)  and  foreseeing  that,  by  a  little  judicious 
protraction,  he  may  extract  some  half  dozen  of  extra  fees,  he  naturally  is 
slack  in  one  or  two  of  the  chief  articles  of  cure,  and  bleeds  and  blisters,  we 
will  suppose  on  the  third  instead  of  the  first  day,  the  preceding  two  being 
spent  in  liniments  and  gruel,  to  keep  up  a  decent  appearance  of  doing  some- 
inin^.  On  the  third,  vesication  or  phlebotomy  are  effected.  If  the  doctor 
has  not  been  idle,  neither  has  the  disease ;  and  now  two  or  three  days  more 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  things  to  the  same  state  as  when  he  was  nrst  sent 
for,  which  is  just  the  glorious  consummation  he  has  been  all  the  time  looking 
to  effect.  Our  medical  hero  thus  copies  the  tactic  of  Fabius,  and  carries  on 
his  campaign  by  delays,  but  with  this  manifest  advantage  over  the  Roman 
tactician,  that  beating,  or  beaten,  the  doctors  victory  is  secure :  so  true  is  the 
remark  of  MoH^e,  '  c'est  le  metier,  le  meiUeur  de  tous ;  car  soit  qu'on  fasse 
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bien>  ou  soit  qu'on  fasse  mdl,  on  est  toujours  paye  de  meme  sorte.*  Now 
these  things^  I  repeat^  may  be  overstated^  or  they  may  noc;  biit  if  they  are 
barely  probable^  it  is  more  than  enough  for  our  purpose.  Surely  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  guard  against  even  the  possible  rapacity  of  such  mer<« 
cenaiy  ignorance!  The  doctor  may^  perhaps^  prescribe  as z placebo  to  his 
conscience^  that  there  is  but  little  danger  attending  the  moderate  protraction 
of  a  chronic  disease^  or  of  an  acute  disease  with  mild  symptoms.  Still  it 
might  happen  to  fall  out  otherwise :  and  that  even  OUapoa  s  favourite  quinsy 
might  take  him  aback^  before  he  had  begun  t6  get  regularly  serious  about 
curing  it.  Acute  complaints^  it  will  readily  occur^  can  never^  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  a  favourite.  Catch  the  doctor,  if  you  can,  volunteering  your 
fever  or  your  pleurisy :  such  diseases  carry  with  them  the  very  essence  of 
repulsion  ;  danger  without  profit,  and  the  cnance  of  losing  credit  by  losing  a 
case,  and  getting,  it  may  be,  a  fever  to  boot.    Tempt  him,  however,  with  a 

good  old  crazy  tropical  liver,  that  has  baffled  all  good  s^ll,  and  betrays  a 
esperate,  but  lingering  condition;  and  hear  what  miracles  he  is  then  to 
perform.  With  such  a  case  he  is  living  in  clover;  and  if  it  bleeds,  sticks  to 
it  with  incredible  tenacity. 

'  Noa  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruorii  Jdrudo/ 

*^  There  is  another  range  of  human  sufiering  too  productive  to  be  passed 
ov^  in  a  review  of  this  kind,  I  mean  those  diseases  which  get  well  by  the 
simple  regultaion  of  diet  and  exercise.  See  how  the  doctor  clutches  an 
alderman  under  a  fit  of  repletion.  Ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  a  black 
dose,  what  a  harvest  of  renown  they  produce,  especially  if  the  turtle-loving 
alderman  should  happen  to  have  had  some  visions  of  tne  undertaker  before 
sending  for  his  deliverer !  Again,  what  never-ending  profits  are  to  be 
reaped  from  a  dexterous  afiectation  of  some  important  discovery  in  the 
mode  of  treating  a  disease !  From  the  elixir  and  alkajbest  of  Paracdsus, 
down  to  the  acid  ablution  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  more  recently  faded  fame  of 
mustard-seed,  what  profits  have  continued  to  be  derived  from  the  boasted 
virtue  of  some  new  panacea !  This  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive mines  within  the  wide  domain  of  quackery,  and  well  has  it  been 
worked.    To  go  no  farther  than  mustard  itself,  how  have  the  shelves  of  the 

Socer  and  apothecary  been  loaded  vfith  it  for  the  last  two  years  or  upwards  ! 
ardly  a  disease  in  which  its  virtues  are  not  of  sovereign  efficacy;  and  if 
you  doubt  this,  consult  the  inventor's  accompaniment  of  instructions* 
Among  the  most  redoubtable  of  these  miraculous  discoveries,  it  is  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  how  washing  the  hands  or  feet  in  an 
acid  mixture,  has  for  the  last  dozen  years  been  cunng  all  the  rotten  livers  of 
the  east  and  west ! 

'*  What  one  might  expect  would  stagger  the  most  unresisting  faith,  these 
cures  are  almost  invariably  recommended  in  incurable  dise^^. 

"  It  never  occurs  to  the  poor  dupe,  that  incurable  diseases  are  precisely  the 
class  of  sufiering  which  cunning  is  likely  to  speculate  upon,  as  afibrding  the 
best  chance  of  filling  her  cofiers  before  the  foolery  is  detected.  Madame  de 
Savigne  somewhere  tells  us  of  a  whimsical  way  in  which  a  doctor  manoeuvred 
his  patient.  He  was  ordered  to  take  '  seize  gouttes  d*un  elixir  dans  trois 
cuilleries  d'eau.'  If  he  had  taken  four,  she  says,  instead  of  three,  all  was 
lost.  This  lady  is  very  merry  with  the  doctor  on  some  occasions,  and  cites 
a  case  of  a  patient  ordered  to  take  exercise  in  his  chambCT,  after  a  piU, 
stopping  short  in  great  dismay,  ^  parce  qu'il  a  oblie  si  c'est  en  long  ou  en 
large.' 

"  If  the  imposture  required  any  ingenuity  to  detect,  there  might  be  some 
hope  for  mankind ;  but  it  actually  lies  concealed  in  its  very  obviousness.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  ownea,  that  in  some  cases  no  little  degree  of 
firmness  is  required  to  resist  the  importunity  with  which  a  nostrum  is  re- 
commended. I  seriously  declare,  that  I  was  myself  pressed  with  no  little 
eamestness  by  a  person  not  otherwise  above  par  in  credulityi  trying  (credite 
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posteri)  to  p^uade  me  of  the  infallible  powers — of  what?  Ye  shades  of 
Hippocrates  and  JEsculapius— what  ?  Actually  and  seriously  a  decoction  of 
flint  stones ! ! !  The  prescription  was  precise  and  methodical.  The  flints 
were  to  be  boiled,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  poured  off  for  use.  The  lady 
who  advised  this  precious  physic,  could  recommend  it,  she  said,  on  the  best 
authority ;  and  not  of  one,  but  of  many  persons  of  her  acquaintance,  upon 
whose  word  she  could  place  the  most  implicit  reliance !  After  this,  the  reader 
will  probably  not  think  Uiat^there  is  any  thing  so  very  startling  in  the  famed 
Irish  remedy  for  a  singing  in  the  head :  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  I  should 
pursue  the  melancholy  details  of  things  so  well  known,  and  of  so  little  use 
when  they  are  known :  much  less  that  I  should  dive  back  into  the  annals  of 
the  craft,  and  remind  the  reader  of  the  halcyon  days  of  tractors  and  animal 
magnetism,  nervous  cordials,  balm  of  Gilead,  &c.  &c. ;  each  of  which  we 
may  be  assured,  extracted  as  many  fees,  and  reaped  as  large  harvests  of 
fame,  and  had  as  much  good  gossip  expended  upon  them  severally,  to  keep 
the  bubble  entire,  as  the  bath  and  mustard  of  our  own  d^iy.  The  charm  is 
in  the  mystery  in  all  these  cases, '  minus  credunt,'  says  Pliny,  *  quae  ad  suam 
salutem  pertinent,  si  intelligunt/  Credulity  is  indigenous  in  no  particular 
climate.  '  In  Chili,"  says  Zimmerman,  *tne  physicians  blow  around  the 
beds  of  their  patients  to  drive  away  diseases ;  and  as  the  people  in  that 
country  believe  that  physic  consists  wholly  in  this  wind,  their  doctors  would 
take  it  very  ill  of  any  person  who  should  attempt  to  make  the  method  of 
cure  more  difficult.  They  think  they  know  enovgh  when  they  know  how  to 
blow.  I,  however,  very  much  doubt,  with  all  their  skill  and  practice  at 
blowing,  whether  the  Chili  doctors  know  how  to  raide  the  wind  better  than 
our  own.  It  may  be  accounted  very  indecorous  to  impute  pilfering  to  the 
artist  who  pursues  such  courses ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  very  harsh,  could 
we  for  a  moment  believe  the  prescriber  under  the  same  delusion  as  the  dupe. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  I  certainly  do  not  see  what  difference  it 
makes,  whether  slipping  a  superfluous  potion  down  my  throat  has  the  effect 
of  putting  money  in  the  doctor's  pocket,  or  whether  the  same  result  is  pro- 
duced by  slipping  his  hand  into  my  fob.  It  may  be  called  by  what  name 
you  like, — the  name  will  not  alter  the  essence  of  the  action." — pp.  136 — 145. 

We  must  however  leave  Sir  Arthur  and  his  reforms — we  have  not 
touched  upon  his  clerical  strictures — but  we  cannot  however  conclude, 
without  quoting  the  following  passage ,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ferring to  the  article  on  the  Persecution  of  Galileo  in  our  last  Number, 
in  which  this  old  misrepresentation  is  clearly  exposed. 

^^  I  am  ready  to  own,  that  the  train  of  reflection  suggested  by  a  small  pic- 
ture of  tralileo  in  Prison,  left  a  deeper  impression  on  nrjr  mind  than  the 
merits  of  the  most  splendid  paintings  in  the  collection.  He  is  represented 
in  prison,  contemplating  a  diagram  of  his  solar  system,  which  appears  wholly 
to  engross  his  thoughts,  as  if  satisfying  himself  whether  there  really  could 
exist  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  he  might  be  wrong.  Wtat  a  lesson  his 
fate  presents  against  intolerance,  and  the  infinite  absurdity  of  all  persecution 
on  account  of  opinion !  The  infallible  wisdom  of  popery  had  pronounced 
that  the  sun  should  nx>t  stand  still  without  permission  from  the  Vatican ;  and  so 
poor  Galileo  must  irredeemably  have  rotted  in  a  dungeon,  had  he  not,  after 
nineteen  years'  confinement,,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  asked  pardon  for  telling 
the  truth,  as  the  price  of  his  enlargement." — ^pp.  206,  207. 

Here  is  a  superstructure  of  falsehood — a  ramification  of  error :  we 
had  not  lately  met  with  so  precise  a  statement  of  the  falsehood,  and 
were  not  aware  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  so  elaborately 
invented.    We  may  see  here  how  eloquence  can  adorn  a  plain  tale. 
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WASHINGTON  PAPERS. 

An  edition  of  these  Papers  is  preparing  for  publication  under  the 
following  title  :  "  The  Works  of  George  Washington ;  with  Notes  and 
Historical  Illustrations.     By  Jared  Sparks." 

The  importance  of  this  undertaking  has  induced  us  to  collect  from 
a  pamphlet,  lately  published  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Story  from  the  editor,  the  following  account  of  it :  from  which  the 
value  and  character  of  these  interesting  papers  may  be  understood, 
and  the  plan  for  publishing  them  be  made  known  to  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America. 

Mr.  Sparks  made  an  arrangement  with  Judge  Washington,  by 
which  he  was  to  have  access  to  all  the  papers  in  the  archives  at  Mount 
Vernon,  that  belonged  to  General  Washington,  and  to  select  and  pre- 
pare for  the  press  such  parts  as  should  be  best  suited  for  that  purpose. 
With  this  view  he  has  been  employed  in  a  general  survey  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  in  arranging  them  for  future  examination  and  use,  for  some 
months.  It  was  a  habit,  adopted  by  General  Washington  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  life,  to  preserve  copies  of  all  his  important  letters,  as  well 
those  of  a  private  as  of  a  public  nature.  Before  the  Revolution  this 
was  a  troublesome  labour  to  him,  as  the  copies  were  usually  taken  by 
his  own  hand,  and  this  even  during  the  active  years  of  his  military 
command  on  the  Virginia  frontier ;  but,  after  the  Revolution,  he  was 
seldom  without  a  secretary,  who  transcribed  his  letters  into  letter- 
books  as  they  were  written.  For  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  used  a  copying  press,  and  the  impressions  thus  taken  are  still 
preserved,  although  these  letters  also  are  for  the  most  part  recorded 
in  volumes,  so  that,  in  many  cases,  duplicate  copies  are  retained. 
Such  having  been  his  habit  during  a  long  life  of  extraordinary  activity, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  pursuits  various  in  their 
character,  and  of  the  highest  moment,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  his  papers  accumulated  rapidly  under  their  hands,  and  that 
amongst  them  are  many  materials  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  that  of 
being  shut  out  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  a  more  lasting  pre- 
servation than  can  be  secured  to  them  in  the  condition  of  perishable 
manuscripts. 

The  earliest  written  document  of  much  importance  from  the  hand 
of  Washington,  was  the  journal  of  his  tour  to  the  western  country, 
performed  by  the  order  of  Governor  Dinwiddle.  This  was  printed  at 
the  time,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  and  was  much  applauded, 
as  indicating  a  discretion  and  a  spirit  of  uncommon  enterprise  in  so 
young  a  man,  he  being  then  hardly  twenty-one  years  old.  For  several 
years  previously  to  this  period,  he  had  followed  the  profession  of  a 
practical  surveyor,  in  the  employment  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  had  sur- 
veyed numerous  tracts  of  wild  lands  in  the  upper  counties  of  Virginia, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  this  occupation  he  seems  to  have 
had  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  in  the  end  it  proved  of  essential  service, 
as  it  opened  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  the  theatre  of  his  early  military  career ;  and  it  inured  him  to 
hardships  and  privations.  There  are  now  remaining  journals^  and 
fragments  of  journals^  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  some  of  those  surrey- 
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ing  expeditions.  A  small  volume,  in  particular,  records  the  events  of 
a  tour  of  this  kind  among  the  Allegany  Mountains,  when  he  was  hut 
sixteen  years  old.  In  addition  to  a  diary  of  the  principal  incidents  of 
each  day,  this  volume  contains  his  field  hook,  or  minutes  of  surveys, 
and  original  drafts  of  letters  to  his  friends. 

But  the  time  at  which  his  papers  hegan  to  assume  an  importance 
worthy  of  special  notice,  as  claiming  a  rank  in  history,  is  when  he 
engaged  in  the  campaign  with  General  Braddock.  He  had  already 
returned  from  the  affair  of  the  Great  Meadows ;  and  been  appointed^ 
by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  command  a  body  of  new  forces  imme- 
diately to  be  raised,  and  dispatched  to  the  frontier.  But  as  the 
Assembly  broke  up  without  appropriating  any  money  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  effect,  Washington  resigned  the  command,  and  went  back 
to  his  farm.  Braddock  shortly  after  landed  in  Virginia,  and  invited 
him  to  join  his  family  as  volunteer  and  aid'-de-camp.  From  this  date 
his  papers  have  been  preserved  in  detail,  to  the  last  day  of  his  military 
services  under  the  Virginia  authorities. 

These  papers  were  recorded  in  letter  books,  and  copied  out  by 
himself  when  written.  They  consist  of  his  correspondence  with 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  the  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  the  Earl 
of  Loudon,  General  Forbes,  Governor  Sharpe,  Colonel  Stanwix,  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  with  the  subordinate  officers  under  his  command ;  also 
with  his  mother,  brothers,  and  other  private  friends.  There  is,  more- 
over, in  Washington's  handwriting,  an  entire  copy  of  Braddock's 
General  Orders,  as  they  were  issued  daily,  from  the  time  he  entered 
Virginia  till  the  fatal  defeat,  except  a  few  days,  while  Washington 
was  confined  with  a  fever,  and  unable  to  be  on  duty.  After  his  return 
from  that  expedition,  and  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia forces,  his  letters,  orders,  and  instructions,  are  minutely  and 
fully  recorded.  The  whole  collection  extends  through  four  volumes^ 
embracing  not  only  his  public  but  private  letters;  and  exhibiting  a 
complete  history  of  the  operations  in  which  he  was.  engaged.  The 
value  set  by  Washington  on  these  papers  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance,  that  several  years  afterwards,  he  corrected  the  language 
by  erasures  and  interlineations^  and  had  them  all  transcribed  anew. 
Both  the  originals,  thus  corrected,  and  the  transcripts,  are  preserved. 

From  the  end  of  these  military  services  till  the  first  movements  of 
the  Revolution,  Washington  lived  in  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon,  not 
otherwise  mingling  in  public  affairs  than  as  an  occasional  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia.  He  was. devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farms.  During  this  space  of  fifteen  years,  therefore,  few 
papers  are  found  of  much  general  interest  or  value,  except  as  showing 
the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  traits  of  mind  and  character  that 
marked  his  private  life.  There  are  several  volumes  pertaining  to  this 
period,  chiefly  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  contain  letters  to  his 
mercantile  correspondents  in  London,  invoices  of  articles  shipped  and 
ordered,  journals  of  daily  accounts,  ledgers,  letters  to  tenants  and 
agents,  and  entrances  to  all  the  minute  details  of  business,  incident  to 
a  personal  management  of  his  large  plantations.  In  those  days  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Southern  planters  to  ship  their  produce  directly 
to  the  London  market, '  and  receive  from  that  place,  pnce  or  twice  a 
year^  by  special  order^  all  the  articles  of  importation  necessary  for 
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family  use,  thus  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  merchant  and  farmer- 
This  practice  was  followed  many  years  by  Washington  ;  and  his  papers 
will  show  that  he  pursued  it  with  a  skill  and  attention,  that  proved 
him  not  less  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  business,  than 
prompt  and  diligent  in  prosecuting  them. 

Almost  every  day  of  Washington's  life,  after  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  affords  matter  for  history ;  and,  happily,  from  that 
date,  the  records  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous 
a  part,  the  testimonials  of  his  acts,  opinions,  and  motives,  are  numerous, 
well  presented,  and  attested  by  the  sanction  of  his  own  hand.  Being 
actuated  by  a  single  aim  to  public  good,  which  left  him  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  apparently  anticipating  the  eagerness  with  which  pos- 
terity would  trace  his  footsteps,  and  search  into  his  deeds,his  habitual 
caution  to  preserve  every  document  that  could  in  any  manner  help  to 
lay  open  his  conduct  to  the  broad  inspection  of  the  world,  seemea  to 
increase  with  the  responsibility  of  his  station,  and  the  wider  sphere  of 
his  duties.  There  was  probably  no  important  public  act,  either  per- 
formed by  himself,  or  with  his  counsel-  or  approbation,  for  which  his 
motives  and  purposes  may  not  be  easily  gathered  from  some  of  his 
papers  ;  and  so  regardless  was  he  of  any  discoveries,  which  the  prying 
eye  of  curiosity  might  make  in  this  respect,  that  he  seems  to  have 
taken  no  pains  to  separate  private  from  what  might  be  more  properly 
called  public  papers,  any  further  than  circumstances  might  suggest  to 
him  the  prudence  of  such  a  measure,  for  a  temporary  period.  In 
whatever  station  he  was  placed  by  Providence,  listening  to  no  other 
monitor  than  his  conscience,  and  obeying  no  other  guide  than  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  heart,  he  never  sought  to  shield  his  conduct  from 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  mankind,  nor  to  withhold  or  disguise  any 
testimony  that  might  be  tised  in  a  faithful  narrative  of  his  actions. 

Washington's  Revolutionary  Papers  have  all  been  transcribed  into 
large  folio  volumes,  amounting  to  forty-four  in  number,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  following  classification :— ^ 

1.  Letters  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  to  Committees  of 
Congress;  t(k  the  American  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  at  Foreign 
Courts  ;  to  individual  Members  of  Congress  in  their  public  character. 
This  class  contains  seven  volumes. 

2.  Letters  to  Officer^  of  the  Line,  of  every  rank ;  to  Officers  of  the 
Staff;  and  to  all  other  military  characters  of  every  denomination. 
Sixteen  volumes. 

3.  Letters  to  Conventions  and  Committees  of  Safety  and  Corres- 
pondence;  to  Governors,  Presidents,  and  other  Executives  of  States, 
to  Civil  Magistrates,  and  citizens .  of  every  denomination.  Five 
volumes. 

4.  Letters  to  Foreign  Ministers ;  to  subjects  of  foreign  nations  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  United  States,  but  not  in  virtue  of 
commissions  from  Congress  ;  to  Foreign  Officers  of  all  other  description. 
Two  volumes.  ' 

5.  Letters  to  Officers  of  every  rank  and  den<miination  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy ;  to  British  subjects  -of  every  character,  with 
.the  enemy ;  to  persons  applying  for  permission  to  go  to  the  enetuy. 
One  volume. 

6.  Proceedings  and  opinions  of  Councils  of  War,  and  opinions 
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of  the  Greneral  Officers  respectiug  the  varioas  points  on  which  they 
were  consulted  from  time  to  time,  hy  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Three 
volumes. 

7.  Private  Correspondence  during  the  Revolution,  heing  letters 
written  to  persons  both  in  private  and  public  stations,  but  on  subjects 
of  a  private  nature.     Three  volumes. 

8.  Orderly  Books,  containing  all  the  orders  to  the  Army,  entered 
in  detail  from  the  day  he  took  command  of  it  at  Cambridge,  till  he 
left  it  at  Newburgh  at  the  end  of  the  War.    Seven  volumes. 

These  volumes  are  arranged  with  a  remarkable  exactness  of  method, 
copied  with  elegance  and  care,  and  written  throughout  in  a  uniform 
and  neat  style  of  penmanship.  Each  class  of  subjects  is  brought 
together  in  a  strict  chronological  order,  and  a  copious  index  is'  added 
to  every  volume.  The  whole  was  executed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Varick,who  was  appointed,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  recording  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
employed  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  with  the  aid  of  three  assistant 
clerks,  in  arranging  and  transcribing  these  papers.  It  hence  appears 
that  there  are  two  distinct  copies  of  every  letter,  and  other  paper,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  originals,  or  copies 
of  first  drafts,  which  were  preserved  by  Washington  for  occasional 
reference  in  camp,  and  from  which  the  above  volumes  were  transcribed, 
are  mostly  on  separate  sheets  of  paper ;  they  are  now  filed  in  perfect 
order,  with  such  labels  and  directions  on  each,  that  any  one,  in  the 
whole  series,  can  be  immediately  consulted. 

When  the  Revolution  had  terminated,  and  Washington  was  settled 
on  his  farm,  although  relieved  from  public  duties,  his  correspondence 
continued  to  be  very  extensive  with  eminent  persons  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  frequently  on  subjects  of  much  interest  and  moment. 
From  this  period,  till  the  time  of  his  accepting  the  Presidency,  his 
copied  letters  fill  six  folio  volumes*  Scarcely  any  of  them  have  been 
printed,  and  on  many  accounts  they  may  be  considered  among  the  most 
valuable  of  his  written  remains.  Notwithstanding  he  was  closely 
occupied  with  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  visited  by  crowds  of  com- 
pany from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  Old  World,  yet 
he  claimed  to  himself  hours  of  seclusion,  and  evidently  bestowed  no 
little  pains  on  the. letters  he  wrote  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  to 
a  few  eminent  strangers,  who  had  courted  his  correspondence.  To 
the  prominent  statesmen  of  this  country,  he  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  the  old  confederation,  lamenting  the  evils  that  were  daily 
undermining  the  body  politic,  and  which  were  to  be  ascribed  to  a  badly 
organized  system  of  government,  calling  loudly  on  all  to  suggest  and 
apply  a  remedy,  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to 
bring  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  to  unite  in  energetic 
measures  to  stop  the  tide  of  ill-fortune,  that  threatened  to  sweep  away 
the  fair  fabric  of  liberty,  which  has  been  erected  at  so  dear  a  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure.  These  were  perpetual  themes  with  him  in  his 
letters  to  those,  who,  from  their  weight  of  character,  or  public  station, 
exercised  a  commanding  influence;  and  when  these  letters  shall  be 
published,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  agency  of  Washington,  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  new  constitution,  was  much  more  efficient,  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.    Another  subject^  upon  which  he  often 
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dwelt  with  apparent  fondness,  was  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  the  importance  of  water  communications 
hetween  the  east  and  the  west.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  other  gentlemen,  on  this  suhject,  is  full  of  information,  comhined 
with  sound  views  of  policy,  that  have  since  heen  successfully  acted 
upon  hy  the  wisest  men  of  the  nation.  Soon  after  the  war  was  closed, 
he  visited  the  internal  lakes  of  TJew  York,  and  in  one  of  his  letters, 
he  emphatically  predicts,  that  a  water  communication  'would  at  no 
distant  day  he  opened  through  the  western  parts  of  that  state,  and 
enlarges  on  the  henefits  that  would  he  derived  from  such  a  work.  In 
short,  there  were  few  topics  of  much  interest  at  that  time,  on  which  he 
was  not  led  more  or  less  to  touch  in  his  letters,  and  especially  such  as 
related  to  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country. 

By  his  foreign  correspondents  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
impressions  entertained  in  Europe  of  the  American  States  :  and  he  was 
thus  unahled  to  render  some  service  by  communicating  intelligence  and 
correcting  errors.  His  numerous  letters  to  La  Fayette,  are  fraught 
with  a  warmth  of  friendly  feeling  and  kind  recollection,  which  impart 
to  them  an  uncommon  charm  ;  and  his  correspondence  with  Roeham- 
heau,  Count  D'Estaing,  Count  de  Grasse,  and  other  French  oflficers, 
with  whom  he  shared  the  toils  of  war  and  the  triumphs  of  victory,  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  parties,  and  replete  with  incidents  that  may 
he  perused  with  pleasure  at  the  present  day. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  very  small  number  only  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  habitually  corresponded  during  the 
period  'alluded  to.  In  this  country,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edmund  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry, 
Jay^  Knox,  Lincoln,  Moultrie,  Clinton,  Charles  Carroll,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Humphreys,  Gouverneur,  Morris,  Grayson,  George  Mason, 
Arthur  Lee,  Boudinot,  Robert  Morris,  Trumbull,  Henry  Lee, 
Marshall,  Pinckney,  Rutledge,  Hopkinson,  Thomas  Johnson,  Dr. 
Ramsay,  General  St.  Clair,  Baron  Steuben.  In  Europe,  La  Fayette, 
Rochambeau,  Count  D'Estaing,  Count  de  Grasse,  Duke  de  Lauzun, 
Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  Count  de  Noailles, 
Marquis  de  la  Roui^re^  Count  de  Moustier,  Dumas,  Don  Diego 
Gardoqui,  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  Paul  Jones,  Countess  of  Hun- 
tington, Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham,  Arthur  Young,  Lord  Fairfax,  Dr. 
Gordon,  Sir  Edward  Newingham,  and  numerous  others. 

When  Washington  entered  upon  the  arduous  office  of  the  Presidency, 
he  was  of  course  obliged  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  private  corres- 
pondence ;  yet  his  early  formed  and  long  continued  habits  of  industry, 
procured  him  leisure  from  his  public  duties,  and  within  the  years  of  his 
presidential  labours  are  seven  volumes  of  recorded  private  letters, 
besides  many  others  of  which  press  copies  were  taken,  and  which  were 
not  entered  in  books.  A  long  letter  he  regularly  wrote,  once  a  week, 
and  someitmes  oftener,  to  the  manager  of  his  plantation,  press  copies 
of  which  he  retained  ;  and  he  kept  up  a  spirited  correspondence  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Arthur  Young,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  other  persons.  His  European  correspondence  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  but  his  answers  became  brief  and  formal.  Many, 
indeed,  were  turned  over  to  his  secretary.  It  appears  to  have  heen  a 
fixed  principle  with  him,  all  his  life,  never  to  teceive  a  letter  of  any 
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description,  respectful  in  its  language,  without  replying  to  it,  and, 
commonly,  with  great  promptness. 

The  number  of  letters  which  came  to  him  from  all  quarters,  on 
subjects  having  no  relation  to  his  own  concerns,  would  hardly  be 
credited,  without  ocular  proof.  Letters  from  persons  in  distress, 
asking  charity ;  letters  from  old  soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows,  making 
claims  on  the  government ;  letters  suggesting  projects  of  improvement ; 
letters  innumerable  from  Europe,  desiring  information  as  to  the  in- 
ducements for  emigrating  to  America,  and  inquiring  about  lost  relatives 
or  friends,  supposed  to  be  in  this  country,  or  about  lands  or  other 
property  in  some  of  the  states ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  topics  upon 
which  he  received  almost  daily  communications.  All  the  world  seemed 
to  think,  that  if  they  wished  to  know  any  thing  concerning  America,  ox 
what  was  in  America,  they  had  only  to  write  to  Washington.  In  no 
instance  did  he  treat  such  applications,  obtrusive  as  they  were,  with 
harshness  or  neglect.  In  acts  of  charity,  he  was  open  handed  to  an 
extreme  ;  where  information  was  desired,  he  frequently  submitted  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  collecting  it ;  where  claims  were  presented, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  would  put  the  petitioner  into  the  proper 
channel,  for  having  them  examined  and  adjusted.  To  all  letters  of 
this  sort,  whether  he  could  return  a  favourable  answer  or  not,  and 
however  humble  a  rank  in  life  the  writer  may  sustain,  he  never  failed 
to  reply  in  a  condescending  and  friendly  manner. 

Among  the  letters  demanding  particular  attention,  while  he  was 
president,  are  those  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature,  to  our 
ministers  abroad — ^Gouverneur  Morris,  Pinckney,  Jay,  Monroe,  King  ; 
and  those  to  the  members  of  the  c£Lbinet,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Ran- 
dolph, Pickering,  Kiiox;  during  his  absences  at  Mount  Vernon,  ^and 
while  he  was  on  the  western  expedition,  caused  by  the  fnsurrection  of 
Pennsylvania.  Morris  was  in  France  at  the  first  movements  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  correspondence  •  with  him  goes  largely  into  a 
discussion  of  principles  and  events  then  showing  themselves  in  that 
country.  But  in  all  the  papers  left  by  Washington,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  read  with  more  satisfaction  than  his  private  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Jay,  while  the  British  treaty  was  in  agitation  and 
progress.  Such  a  flame  did  that  instrument  kindle  in  the  nation, 
when  it  was  promulgated,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  touch  upon  it,  without  stirring  up  some  of  the  slumbering 
embers  of  party.  Could  the  private  letters  of  Washington  and  Jay 
have  been  exhibited  in  broad  daylight  to  the  public,  when  the  treaty 
was  laid  before  the  Senate,  there  would  have  been  but  one  loud  and 
undivided  voice,  as  to  the  motives  of  these,  men;  their  unsullied 
patriotism  and  ardent  efforts  for  the  best .  interests  of  the  country, 
whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  any  features  in  the  treaty  itself. 
In  fine,  it  may  be  said,  without  qualification,  that  among  the  mass 
of  Washington's  private  and  confidential  papers,  pertaining  to  the 
stormy  seasons  of  his  administration,  there  is  no  record  that  dreads 
the  light,  none  that  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  detract  from  the 
brightness  of  his  chartcter,  by  being  exposed.  The  early  dissen- 
sions between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
quell ;  for  he  was  a  sincere  friend  to  them  both.  He  gave  every  facility 
to  Randolph  that  he  could  possibly  claim  or  desire,  for  making  a  full 
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and  fair  vindication ;  and  in  all  times  of  trial  and  excitement,  be 
msdntained  a  dignity,  firmness,  and  composure,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  proved  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  calmed  the  troubled 
elements  of  party,  and  reared  the  pillars  of  government  on  a  solid  and 
durable  foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  letters  just  mentioned,  as  pertaining 
to  the  period  of  the  Presidency,  there  are  fourteen  other  volumes,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of  the  president  with  congress, 
and  the  beads  of  the  departments,  and  which  consist  of  letters  that 
passed  between  him  and  the  secretaries  on  special  subjects ;  also, 
opinions,  reports,  and  intelligence,  from  the  secretaries.  Among 
other  records,  is  a  private  journal  kept  by  the  president,  in  which  his 
official  acts  and  intercourse  with  the  departments  are  daily  noted 
down. 

After  Washington  had  again  retired  from  the  scenes  of  a  public 
station,  his  letters  were  still  numerous  aad  important  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  especially  those  written  to  President  Adams,  Pickering, 
Hamilton,  Pinckney,  Knox,  and  M^Henry,  on  the  concerns  of  the 
provisional  army.  Nor  were  his  old  correspondents  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected. At  this  period,  also,  he  wrote  on  agricultural  subjects,  and 
gave  minute  instructions  in  writing  to  his  managers  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  farms. 

Besides  the  papers  hitherto  mentioned,  there  are  three  volumes  of 
Addresses  received  by  him  at  different  times  from  states,  cities,  towns, 
religious  societies^  colleges,  academies,  masonic  lodges,  benevolent 
institutions,  civil,  political,  and  military  associations,  and  other  cor- 
porate bodies  without  number.  Some  of  these  were  sent  from  Europe.' 
They  are  all  methodically  recorded,  together  with  the  answers  to 
them,  and  the  originals  are  for  the  most  part  preserved. 

It  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be  quite  inexpedient  to  print,  in  detail, 
such  a  mass  of  papers,  wliich  the  public  can  neither  spare  money  to 
purchase,  nor  time  to  read ;  yet,  every  lover  of  freedom  will  desire 
to  have  preserved,  in  a  durable  form,  such  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Washington,  as  illustrate  his  own  great  deeds  and  character ;  and 
reflect  honour  on  the  country,  whose  national  existence  and  prosperity 
his  services  contributed  so  much  to  create  and  establish.  A  judicious 
selection  from  the  whole,  therefore,  is  all  that  can,  with  propriety, 
be  attempted.  Limits  should  be  fixed,  which  will  not  be  so  narrow 
as  to  exclude  anything  of  essential  value,  nor  yet  so  broad  as  to  in- 
cumber the  work  with  materials  that  will  add  more  to  its  bulk  and 
expense,  than  to  its  interest  and  utility.  At  this  medium  it  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Sparks  to  aim. 

A  general  method,  by  which  the  materials  may  be  thrown  into 
proper  classes,  is  the  first  requisite  ;  and  the  next  is  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials  in  their  respective  divisions,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  notes  and  historical  elucidations.  To  compass  both 
these  ends,  Mr.  Sparks  intends  to  divide  the  work  into  six  parts,  in 
each  of  which,  papers  of  a  similar  description  will  be  included,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  now  to  be  specified. 
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Part  I. — Letters  and  other  Papers  relating  to  Washington'^ 
early  Military  Career y  in  the  French  JFar,  and  as  Commander 
of  the  Virginia  Forces, 

This  period  will  occupy  a.  comparatively  small  portion  of  j;he  work  ; 
yet  it  will  by  no  means  be  the  least  valuable.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  Washington  was  then  a  mere  yontli,  engaged  in  hazardous  enter- 
prises^  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  native  ardour  and  spirit ;  that>  from 
the  age  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven,  he  held  a  very  responsible 
command  over  the  united  forces  of  the  largest  colony  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  required  to  defend  a  dangerous  frontier,  where  he 
was  exposed  to  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians ; 
that  he  acquitted  himself  honourably  on  all  occasions,  and  re- 
ceived the  public  thanks  of  his  government,  and  the  unanimous 
applause  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  his  good  conduct ;  when  these  cir- 
cumstances are  brought  to  mind,  the  conviction  cannot  be  resisted,  that 
an  account  of  such  a  train  of  occurrences,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
while  these  were  taking  place,  must  have  much  in  it  worthy  to  be 
treasured  up  among  the  permanent  records  of  the  country,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations.  Neither  should 
it  be  forgotten,  that  this  was  the  theatre  in  which  he  gained  the 
knowledge  and  experience  that  carried  him  successfully  through  the 
great  revolutionary  contest.  In  conducting  these  early  campaigns,  he 
rested  mainly  on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  was  driven  by 
necessity,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  familiarize  himself,  not  more  with 
the  tactics  and  skill  of  military  science,  than  with  the  intricate  and 
embarrasing  duties  of  providing  supplies  for  an  army.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  took  command  of  the  conti- 
nental forces  at  Cambridge,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon 
the  charge  of  a  station  beset  with  difficulties,  which,  it  is  probable, 
no  other  man  in  the  country  had  experience  to  surmount,  however  well 
armed  he  might  have  been  with  prudence  and  fortitude.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  as  affording  the  best  history  of  the  events  to  which  they 
refer,  and  of  the  formation  of  Washington's  military  character,  these 
papers  come  with  high  claims.  But  they  have  other  qualities  in  their 
own  merits,  not  less  to  be  esteemed ;  they  are  written  in  a  plain,  but 
perspicuous  and  energetic  style,  replete  with  pound  observations,  and 
everywhere  showing  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  the  same  insight  into 
human  nature,  the  same  undeviating  sense  of  justice,  and  stern  regard 
for  moral  principle,  the  same  perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
which  marked  his  future  years. 

In  making  the  selection  for  this  part,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
substance  and  historical  oharacter  of  the  papers,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
iutellectual  habits,  moral  feelings,  and  special  views,  of  the  writer, 
together  with  as  regular  a  narrative  of  occurrences,  as  can  be  attained 
by  such  a  method.  The  notes  will  be  designed  chiefly  to  explain 
allusions  in  the  text  to  particulars  necessarily  omitted,  to  fill  out 
breaks  in  the  narrative,  and  occasionally  to  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  proceedings  on  the  Virginia  frontier,  and  operations  in  other  colo- 
nies, with  remarks  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  English  government 
then  prevailing.  • 
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Part  Il-^Lettera  and  other  Papers  relating  to  the  American 
Revolution. 

Here  is  opened  a  wide  field ;  but  the  papers*are  so  admirably  clas- 
aified,  accordingly  to  Washington's  directions,  that  little  difficulty  will 
be  felt  in  e:(ploring  it.    All  the  letters,  whether  private  or  public,  the 
orders,  instructions,  addresses,  and  other  documents,  which  may  find 
a  place  und^r  this  division,  will  be  printed  in  strict-  chronological 
order.     In  some  respects  a  classification  by  subjects  and  campaigns 
would  be   preferable ;    but,   taking  the  whole  together,   this  would 
create  a  confusion  and  transposition  of  dates,  that  would  overbalance 
any  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement.     By 
keeping  in  the  order  of  time,  the  thread  of  history  will  be  preserved 
entire,  although  sometimes  obscured  by  extraneous  matter.     Letters 
to  the  president,  members,  and  committees  of  congress,  to  the  gover- 
nors of  states,  officers  of  the  army,  and  private  individuals,  will  be 
inserted  collectively  in  the  exact  order  of  their  dates.     Subjects,  par- 
ticular  trains  of  events,  distinct  military  operations,  the  doings  of 
the  states  in  relation   to  the  army,   proceedings  of  committees   of 
congress  while  visiting  the  army,  defence  of  fortifications  and  military 
posts,    correspondence   of  the  commander-in-chief  with  the   French 
officers,  accounts  of   detachments  and  of  the  separate  lines  of  the 
army ;  all  these  and  similar  subjects,  which  extend  through  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time,  may  be  easily  examined  by  the  aid  of  an 
index,  which  will  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

To  make  a  choice  of  the  best  materials,  from  so  voluminous  a  mass 
as  forty-four  volumes  of  manuscripts,  is  the  main  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  in  preparing  this  part.  The  two  volumes  of  Washington's 
official  letters,  which  have  been  printed,  embrace  those  only  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  for  about  three  years  and  a  half  of  the  war. 
Some  of  the  othei's  to  the  same  officer  were  also  printed  in  the  news- 
papers. Yet,  all  these  together  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the 
revolutionary  letters,  and  hardly  any  of  the  reiliainder  were  ever  made 
public.  In  selecting  papers  under  this  large  division,  Mr.  Sparks  will 
be  guided  by  one  rule  only,  that  of  choosing  such  as  shall  seem  most 
worthy  of  lasting  preservation  in  the  shape  of  historical  annals.  These 
will  not  always  be  the  letters  to  persons  highest  in  office;  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  private  letters  are  more  valuable  than  the  public 
ones,  because  the  writer  utters  his  thoughts  more  fully  and  with  less 
reserve.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  letter  from  Washington  to  his 
brother,  soon,  after  the  battle  of  Germantown,  which  gives  a  more 
satisfactory  account  of  that  affair,  for  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  than 
his  public  communication  to  Congress.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
similar  letter,  concerning  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington.  His  private 
letters  to  the  officers  of  the- army,  particularly  to  Green  and  La  Fayette, 
and  indeed  to  most  of  the  major-generals,  often  throw  light  upon  his 
official  despatches,  by  expressing  his  opinion  and  purposes  with  more 
freedom  and  confidence.  No  distinction  will  be  made,  therefore, 
between  official  and  private  letters  during  the  Revolution,  but  whatever 
is  most  pertinent  will  claim  the  preference. 

The  notes  to  this  division  will  be  frequent,  growing  out  of  a  fraitfdl 
stock  of  materials.     Four  abundant  sources  of  these  exist  among 
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Washington's  papers ;  first,  the  hooks  of  orders,  in  which  the  daily 
proceedings  of  the  army  through  the  whole  war  are  entered ;  secondly, 
the  results  of  councils  of  war,  and  the  opinions  of  the  general  officers 
in  writing,  on  important  topics  suhmrtted  to  them  hy  the  Commander- 
in-Chief;  thirdly,  the  letters  received  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
from  the  officers  oiF  the  army,  which  are  all  preserved;  fourthly,  returns 
of  the  army  weekly  and  monthly,  reports  of  the  inspectors,  the  quarter- 
masters, and  other  officers  for  superintending  the  various  departments 
of  the  army,- and  minutes  respecting  the. arrangements  of  the  different 
lines  Use  will  also  he  made  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
materials,  which  has  been  obtained  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
revolutionary  papers  in  the  public  offices  of  all  the  old  states.  The 
private  papers  of  several  of  the  major-generals  of  the  army,  and 
members  of  the  old  Congress,  have  likewise  been  examined,  And  the 
results  will  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  same  purpose.  The  papers 
of  the  old  Congress  itself  have  all  been  kept,  and  are  now  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
connexion  with  this  subject, 'and  will  be  carefully  consulted.  To  guard 
against  the  danger  of  redundance,  where  the  theme  is  so  fertile  and 
matter  so  full,  it  will  be  endeavoured  to  confine  the  notes  strictly  to 
facts,  and  plain  deductions  illustrative  of  the  text,  keeping  clear  of 
conjectures,  speculations,  and  theories,  which  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  A  few  incidents,  which  produced  con- 
siderable excitement  when  they  took  place,  and  in  which  the  character 
of  Washington  was  concerned,  will  perhaps  be  examined  anew^,  such  as 
the  cases  of  Andr6  and  Asgill,  the  affair  of  Conway  and  Gates,  and 
that  of  General  Charles  Lee.  The  original  papers,  relating  to  these 
subjects,  some  of  which  were  never  published,  are  on  file.  The  policy 
of  Washington,  in  a  few  of  his  military  movements,  may  also  receive 
further  investigation.  But  these  are  only  hints,  and  to  what  extent 
they  will  be  verified,  it  may  not  be  wise  now  to  predict. 

Part  III.: — Private  Correspondence  on  Public  Affairs, 

After  the  Revolution,  Washington!  took  a  deep  interest  in  public 
concerns,  although  living  and  acting  in  retirement.  His  letters  betray 
the  secret  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  painful  emotions  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  prospects  of  the  country  under  the  Old  Confede- 
ration. To  his  friends  in  Europe  and  America,  he  wrote  muc'h  and 
feelingly  on  this  subject.  His  letters  upon  the  internal  navigation  of 
the  states  may  likewise  be  considered  of  a  public  nature  ;  and  par- 
ticularly his  correspondence  with  several  persons  on  the  convention  for 
forming  the  new  constitution,  and  the  progress  of  the  State  Conventions 
for  adopting,  the  same.  To  the  letters  of  this  description,  which  will 
come  under  this  third  division,  may  be  added  his  private  letters  to  our 
ministers  in*^^foreign  countries,  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  to 
several  of  his  other  intimate  friends,  while  he  was  president.  If  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  a  secret  history  of  Washington's  administration^ 
it  might  be  expected  to  be  developed  in  this  correspondence ;  but,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  contents  of  these  letters,  it  is  true, 
have  not  been  made  known,  and  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  their 
secrecy;  when  taken  in  connexion  with  ope  another,  no  caution 
is  required  in  submitting  them  to  the  public  eye.;  and  to  withhold 
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them,  would  be  to  keep  out  of  sight  some  of  the  strongest  testfanonies 
of  his  singular  virtue  and  patriotism.  Another  class  of  letters,  which 
may  be  ranked  under  this  head,  are  those  written  to  President  Adams^ 
Colonel  Pickering,  and  the  other  heads  of  departments ;  and  also  to 
Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  Hfe. 

Parts  of  this  division  will  require  a  good*  many  notes,  especially  the 
letters  to  ministers  abroad  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  These 
involve  topics  that  will  need  some  farther  explanation  than  is  contained 
in  the  letters  themselves ;  but  this  may  often  be  derived  from  the 
answers,  and  other  documents.  The  records  of  intercourse  between 
the  presidents  and  the  departments,  mentioned  in  my  l^ist  letter,  will  be 
consulted  for  the  same  purpose.;  and  also'  the  official  correspondence 
during  Washington's  presidencv,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Part  1Y, "-^Messages  and  Addresses. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  new  government,  the  President's  commu- 
nications at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  Congress  were  called  speeches, 
and  those  transmitted  afterwards,  till  the  end  of  the  session,  were 
denominated  messages.  All  these  will  come  into  this  fourth  part, 
together  with  proclamations,  and  a  selection  of  some  of  the  best 
addresses,  or  rather  replies  to  addresses,  that  were  made  to  Washington 
at  diflFerent  periods  of  his  life. 

To  this  part  free  additions  will  be  contributed  by  way  of  notes.  In 
the  character  of  Washington  there  was  not  a  more  predominant 
practical  trait  than  his  extreme  care  to  possess  himself  of  the  views  of 
persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  respecting  any  public  measure, 
before  he  proceeded  to  act.  This  was  his  uniform  practice  in  the 
army,  and  one  to  which  he  adhered  more  rigidly,  if  possible,  after  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  A  speech  or  message  was 
rarely  composed  before  he  had  consulted  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  solicited  their  opinions  separately  in  writing,  both  as  to  the  points 
suitable  to  be  introduced,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  them.  When 
these  opinions  had  been  compared,  deliberately  examined,  and  weighed , 
he  would  construct  his  message  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment, thus  enlightened ;  sometimes  niaking  free  use  of  what  had  been 
furnished,  at  others  choosing  in  preference  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind.  It  was  a  rule  with  him,  however,  to  adopt  what  he  deemed  the 
best  thoughts,  words,  and  expressions,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come.  Several  of  these  elements  of  messages  are  preserved, 
and  are  curious,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a  mind  like  Washing- 
ton's was  gradually  led  to  results  on  subjects  of  delicacy  and  magnitude, 
and  the  invariable  caution. with  which  he  submitted  his  views  to  the 
public.  Among  the  persons  whom  he  appears  to  have  consulted  with 
special  confidence  were  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Randolph,  and  Pickering, 
of  the  cabinet,  and  also  Jay  and  Madison.  Even  after  Hamilton  retired 
from  the  cabinet^  he  was  applied  to  with  scarcely  less  freedom  and 
frequency,  than  while  in  a  public  station. 

The  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  commonly  written  out 
with  care  and  labour,  on  various  important  subjects,  brought  up  from 
time  to  time  for  discussion,  possess  much  value  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  events  of  that  day.    It  was  a  period  when  some  of  the 
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most  interesting  points  relating  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  other  conntries  had  not  been  settled ;  and  when  our  infant 
republic  was  not  of  an  age  to  have  gained  wisdom  and  character  by 
experience.  *  On  the  question  whether  a  minister  from  France,  during 
the  distracted  state  of  that  country,  should  be  received  without  quali* 
fication,  it  is  well  known  the  cabinet  were,  divided,  Hamilton  and 
Knox  being  on  one  side,  and  Jefferson  aud  Randolph  on  the  other. 
This  involved  another  question,  whether  the  treaty  with  France  was 
binding  on  the  United  States,  or  whether  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
French  government  had  made  it  null.  This  question  was  argued 
with  great  ability  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  on  opposite  sides.  Other 
important  opinions  of  the  respective  members  of  the  cabinet  were  those 
relative  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  also, 
respecting  the  recal  of  the  American  minister  from  France ;  and  a 
series  of  opinions  on  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
requesting  papers  horn  the  President,  which  he  refused  to  grant.  In 
these  subjects,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  public  took  a  deep 
concern,  and  the  papers  in  question  afford  the  fullest  testimony  that 
they  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  President  without  earnest  inquiry  and 
deliberation,  and  the  use  of  all  the  means  that  could  be  obtained  for 
informing  and  guiding  his  judgment.  These  papers  will  be  freely 
consulted  as  occasion  may  require. 

Part  V. — Miscellaneous  Private  Letters^ 

Compared  with  the  other  materials,  the  number  of  letters  strictly 
private,  and  suited  for  publication,  is  not  large.'  It  is  presumed  that 
letters  of  this  sort,  being  deemed  less  important,  were  not  copied  with 
so  much  scrupulous  care  as  others.  Taking  in  the  whole  series,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  found  not  a  few,  which  are,  in  all  respects,  worthy 
of  the  writer,  an4  will  add  to  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  work.  The 
benevolence  and  kindness  of  his  nature,  which  could  hardly  be  mani- 
fested in  the  correspondence  of  a  public  man,  sent  out  from  a  camp  or 
the  highest  office  of  state,  will  here  be  disclosed.  His  remarks  on 
human  life,  in  its  connexions  with  retirement  and  the  social  principle ; 
his  interchange  of  feelings  and  sentiments  with  relations,  friends,  and 
neighbours ;  his  advice  to  the  young,  counsels  to  the  imprudent,  conso- 
lations to  the  afflicted;  his  reflections  and  practical  hints  on  the 
proper  economy  of  time  and  means — all  these  have  attractions  which 
will  malce  his  private  letters  highly  valued.  They  present  his  character, 
^s  a  private  man,  in  an  engaging  light,  and  one  which  will  not  be 
eclipsed  by  his  public  virtues. 

Part  VL-^^gricultural  Papers. 

There  was  no  station  in  which  Washington  took  more  delight,  or 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  more  zeal  and  activity,  than 
that  of  a  practical  farmer.  His  achievements  in  this  walk  were  pro- 
digious. It  may  be  fa!irly  questioned  whether  any  other  individual  in 
the  country,  not  excepting  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising,  who 
has  been  devoted  to  this  pursuit  alone,  has  ever  accomplished  so  much. 
He  was  commander  of  an  army,  and  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  for  a 
few  years  only  at  a  time ;  but  a  day  never  passed,  in  which  his  farm 
was  out  of  his  qund.    During  the  whole  war  he  was  planning  improve- 
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ments^  directing  them,  and  often  writing  letters  of  minute  instructions 
t^his  manager.  While  President  of  the '  United  States  If  ^ras  bis 
standing  custom  to  write  weekly ;  and  to  i^cei^  weekly  returns,  in 
whieh  he  required  great  particularity  and  exactness  in  Sf^creifying 
occurrences,  and  the  employment  and  progress  of  the  labourers.  Ther# 
is  a  volume  of  press  copies  of  letters,  written  in  one  year,  during  th& 
presidency,  to  his  manager  and  overseers.  Some  of  them  extend  to 
several  pages,  and  they  average  more  than  one  a  week.  They  arcf 
written  in  his  own  hand,  with  its  usually  fair  and  regular  character, 
and  bear  every  mark  of  having  been  as  much  studied  in  e:cpre8sion 
and  style  as  any  of  his  compositions.  In  some  cases,  and  pi^obably 
in  most,  they  were  written  and  copied  out  by  himself  before  thd 
press  impressions  were  taken.  Such  was  his  habit  for  years  amidst 
the  burden  of  his  public  cares.  There  is  also  before  me  a  curious 
agricultural  document,  dated  four  days  before  his  death.  It  is  a 
manuscript  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  folio  pages,  written  in  a  close 
hand,  containing  instructions  to  his  manager  for  the  cultivation  of 
three  farms,  on  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  following  year.  Each 
farm  was  divided  into  lots,  which  were  numbered.  In  the  pamphlet 
very  full  instructions  are  given  how  to  cultivate  every  lot  in  the  three 
farms  during  the  next  year,  statinff  the  crops,  with  remarks  on  the  soil, 
the  products  of  former  years,  an4  the  results  of  former  experiments*. 
Washington  died  in  the  middle  of  December ;  and  this  pamphlet, 
drawn  up  evidently  with  much  labour  and  reflection,  was  alrea4y  pre-, 
pared  to  be  handed  to  the  manager  at  the  b^giuning  of  the  year, 
prefaced  by  a  letter  of  general  directions  on  the  importance  of  method 
and  forethought  in  farming  operations ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  he 
was  himo^lf  to  be  on  the  plantation,  and  exercise  a  daily  supervision. 

These  instances  are  mentioned  only  as  exampleer ;  they  indicate'  the 
habit,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add-  more^  For  a  time  he  kept  an 
agricultural  journal,  and  was  engaged  in^  experiments  bn  a  rotaifcibn  of 
crops  ;  noting  down  for  a  series  of  years  the  crops  of  each  lot,  with 
remarks  on  the  comparative  success  of  different  rotations;  He  was  at 
much  pains  to  stock  his  farms  with  the  best  bpeed  of  animals,  and  his 
grounds  were  adorned  with  rar«  and  curious  trees  and  shrubs,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign 
countries.  •  His  correspondence  with  gftr  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Arthur  Young,  on  agricalture,has  been  printed.'  It  is  notirlteuded 
to  select  much  (or  publication  under  this  head,  but  such  papers  will 
be  included,  and  such  illustrations  appended,  as  will  exhibit,  in  their 
due  proportions,  the  character  of  Washiugton  on  his  farm,  and  his 
attention  to  the  humbler  concerns  of  lif6. 

This  is  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
papers  of  Generai  Washington,  and  the  manner  in  ^hich  they  are  to 
be  prepared  for  publication.  The  great  object  is  to  publish  such  a 
eollection  of  Washington's  writings  as  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in 
the  historical  literature  of  the  <Jountry,  and  transmit  to  posterity  in 
one  body  the  best  memorials  of  his  character  and  actions,  and  the 
best  fruits  of  his  mind  that  were  recorded  by  himself.  The  letters 
received  by  him  constitute  a  mass  of  materials  more  extensive  and 
important  than  would  be  infbri'ed  from  tlie  casual  manner  in  which 
they  are  here  allade4  to.    They  omdunt  lot  number  to  more  tbaif 
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twenty  thousandy  and  the  literary  merits  of  a  portion  of  them  are  of 
a  much  higher  order  than  is  common  in  letters  of  the  same  pro- 
miscuous character;  comparatively  few  persons  wrote  to  Washington 
on  trifling  subjects;  and  few  without  more  than  ordinary  care  in  regard 
to  ideas  and  style.  At  no  distant  day,  it  is  presumed,  a  selection  from 
these  letters  will  he  puhlished.  Each  volume  of  the  work  in  contem- 
plation wiU  probahly  have  an  appendix,  in  which  extracts  from,  them 
will  occasionally  be  inserted. 

The  work  will  not  extend  to  less  than  eight  volumes  nor  more  than 
twelve ;  and  these  bounds  have  suggested  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  principle,  that  it  will  not  be  adviseable  to  print  so  much  as  to 
encroach  on  a  proper  economy  of  purse  and  time  in  the  reader,  nor 
80  little  as  to  leave  materials  oif  substantial  value  behind. 
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Sure  MethodB  of  luproniig  Health  and  Prolonging  Life  ;  or,  A  Tieatise  on  the 
Alt  of  Living  Long  and  Comfortably,  by  Regulating  the  Diet  and  Regimen.  £m- 
fencing  all  the  most  appioyed  Prindplee  of  Health  and  Longevity  ;  and  exhibiting  the 
xemarkable  Power  or  proper  Food,  Wine,  Air,  Exercise,  Sleep,  &c.  in  the  Cure  of 
Chronic  Diseases,  as  weU  as  in  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  Prolongation  of  life. 
To  which  is  added,  the  Art  of  Training  for  Health,  Rales  for  Reducing  Corpulence, 
and  Maxims  of  Health,  for  the  Bilious  and  Nervous,  the  Consumptive,  Men  of  Letters, 
and  People  of  Fashion.   Illustrated  by  Cases.  By  a  Physician.   London.  18S7.  ISmo. 

No  PHVsioiANy  regular  or  irregular,  could  compound  a  mor^  attrac- 
tive title  than  this — it  is  a  net  of  pretty  considerable  extent,  and  will 
catch  shoals  of  gaping  valetudinarians :  at  any  rate  it  will  do  them 
more  good  than  medicine ;  and  if  the  author  should  happen  to  make  a 
fortune  by  it,  as  is  by  no  means  impossible,  he  will  deserve  it,  if  only 
for  this,  that  he  would  teach  people  the  foUy  and  nastiness  of  chok- 
ing their  unfortunate  ^<  collection  of  pipes  and  strainers,"  as  Addison 
terms  the  buman  frame,  with  nauseous  medicine. 

The  really  valuable  precepts  connected  with  diet  and  regimen,  and 
on  which  health  actually  depends, are  few  and  simple— -the  details  are 
peculiar  to  individuals,  and  every  man  must  learn  them  for  himself; 
but  it  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  either  one  party  or  the  other  to 
confine  themselves  merely  to  a  concise  expression  of  them.  The 
medical  man  would  not  have  a  book  to  aell ;  and  the  patient  never 
would  believe  that  there  were  much  virtue  in  so  few  words.  If  the 
works  of  writers  on  diet  and  exercise  be  looked  into,  it  will  be  found, 
that  all  they  have  got  to  say  is  embraced  in  one  word— moderation. 
Eat  what  you  like,  say  they,  but  eat  not  much ;  for  it  is  true,  if  these 
elaborate  analyses  and  descriptions  be  examined,  that  they  will  all  be 
found  to  end  in  yielding  to  the  taste  of  the  reader — every  result  is  an 
appeal  to  the  individual's  experience — ^this  or  that  may  be  pronounced 
theoretically  bad:  but  then,  in  practice,  there  is  no  taking  into  account 
the  ideosyncrasies  of  eaters  and  drinkers.  It  is  the  same  with  ex^ 
ercise*-take  as  much  as  you  can  bear  without  inconvenience,  is  the 
rule.  The  commentator,  of  course,  discusses  all  the  various  modes  of 
taking  it>  and  appreciates  their  tmious  vaJue ;  but  invariably  refers 
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the  final  choice  to  the  means  or  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  It  is  not> 
therefore,  in  any  novelty  that  the  utility  of  sach  works  as  those  hefore 
us  eonsiists ;  for  ever  since  man  coald  either  eat  or  walk,  the  impor- 
tance of  e'jcercise,  and  the  virtue  of  temperance^  have  heen  insisted  on ; 
hut  hy  dwelling  upon  the  natural  consequences  which  flow  from  a 
judicious  diet,  and  a  due  portion  of  exercise,  the  valetudinarian  is  led 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  to  turn  his  attention 
from  the  vain  expectation  of  extracting  health  from  drugs. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  and  quantity  of  diseases  in  former 
times,  which  must  have  excited  the  attention  of  all  reflecting  persons. 
Mr.  Ahernethy,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  ohseiTCs,  that  cases  of  disease 
produced  hy  increased  vascular  action,  were  rare  in  his  youth,  which 
are  now  common :  that  it  is  the  same  with  nervous  disorders ;  and,  as 
an  instance,  he.mentions  tic  douloureux  as  a  thing  unheard  of  at  that 
time.  Many  suppositions  have  heen  started  as  the  prehahle  cause  of 
this  change :  the  real  one.is,  douhtlesif,  to  he  found  in  the  diminished 
active  exercise,  the  increase  of  sedentary  occupation,  and  the  effeminate 
exclusion  of  fresh  air  from  carriages,  apartments,  and  places  of  resort. 
Diet  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  lamentahle  deterioration ; 
hut  it  is  well  known,  that  a  man  who  is  occupied  hy  strong  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  lives  -heartily  on  any  food,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
hulky.  The  tendency  of  most  modern  pursuits  is  decidedly  to  produce 
confinement;  even  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  propagation  of  disease,  hy  leading  to  sedentary 
occupation:  in  like  manner  every  improvement  seems  calculated  for 
the  same  end.  The  compactness  of  stage-coaches  excludes  the  air ; 
their  superior  convenience  supersedes  conveyance  on  horsehack :  easy- 
chairs,  couches,  sofas,  soft  heds,all  seem  adapted  to  diminish  muscular 
exertion.  The  invention  of  carriage  springs  destroys  motion-»-and 
even  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels  produces  the  same  result. 
Tranquillity  of  hody  seems  to  he  the  end  of  all  men's  studies,  as 
much  as  tranqaillity  of  mind  should  he.  A  little  more  agitation  of 
the  frame,  and  less  of  the  mind,  would  much  diminish  the  sum  total 
of  the  great  national  doctor's  hill — ^which  we  suppose  is  not  very  much 
less  than  that  which  this  same  infatuated  nation  pays  every  Christmas 
to  its  hutcher. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  intellect  will 
carry  its  antidote  along  with  its  bane ;  and  that  through  the  medium  of 
such  publications  as  the  one  before  us,  thinking  people  will  be  induced 
to  throw  away  a  part  of  their  time  to  save  the  rest :  that  they  will 
be  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity,  if  they  wish  to  live  long  and 
happily,  of  resuming  those  sports,  exercises  and  occupations,  which 
require  open  air  and  activity  of  muscle.  In  cities>  the  exercises 
which  are  most  suitable  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  their 
opportunities,  are  the  practice  of  fencing,  wrestling,  sparring,  and  the 
gymnastics  which  have  lately  heen  imported  from  Germany,  and  which 
were  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  Greeks,  and  to  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  to  be  attributed  their  fine,  healthy^  and  efficient 
forms,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  statuary. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  tolerably  good  digest  of  all  that  has 
been  said  rationally  on  the  subject  of  preserving  health,  by  the 
Tarious  writers  whp  have  made  it  their  study.    In  addition  t<^  its  qoa-* 
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taining  a  record  of  the  lest  opinions  of  others,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  the  remarks  of  a  sensihle  observer  in  the  author  himself.  .In 
banishing  popular  errors,  a  writer  may  be  as  useful  as  in  spreading 
new  truths;  and  in  no  matter^  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  the 
old  women  more  to  say,  or  more  erroneously,  than  as  respects  eating 
and  drinking.  Oqe  of  the  first  remarks  we  have  hit  upon,  applies  to 
the  exposure  of  a  vulgar  error,  in  attributing  great  nutriment  to  liquid 
concentrations  of  food— such  as  beef  tea,  jellies,  &c.  If  they  are  so 
nutritious,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  person  living  upon  them  would 
get  fat:  theifactis,  as  has  been  tried,  he  could  not  exist  upon  them — 
he  would  first  lose  flesh  and  strength,  and  disease  would  interpose, 
to  finish  the  business.  But  more  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  following 
passage : — 

:  ^^  People  in  general  suppose,  that  by  extracting  aad  insulating  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  nutritious  principle  or  principles  of  any  given 
alimentary  substance,  they  are  able  with  greater  certabty  and  effect 
.to  nourish  the  body  of  the  sick  and  delicate ;  thus,  we  continually 
hear  of  strong  beef-tea,  pure  arrow-root  jelly,  and  the  like,  prepared 
with  great  care  for  such  persons.  But  many  of  my  readers  will  be 
much  surprised  to  bear,  that  a  dog  fed  on  t)ie  strongest  beef-tea  alone 
rapidly  emaciates,  and  dies  within  a  short  period,  and  that  precisely 
the  same  consequences  would  ensue  on  confining  the  strongest  man  to 
the  same  food.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  a  dog  fed  on  fine  white  bread 
(usually  considered  by  far  the  most  nutritive  hind  of  bread),  and 
water,  both  at  discretion,  does  not  live  beyond  the  fiftieth  day;  and 
that  a  rabbit  or  Guinea-pig,  fed  on  the  best  wheat  alone,  dies,  with  all 
the  symptonts  of  starvation,  commonly  within  a  fortnight^  and  some- 
times much  sooner:  the  same  effects  follow  if  they  are  fed  on  oats  or 
barley,  singly.  An  ass,  fed  with  rice  boiled  in  water,  does  not  survive 
above  a  fortnight.  The  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  diversity  of  alinrient, 
and  a  certain  bulk,  are  essential  to  nutrition ;  and  it  teacnes  us,  that 
we  ought  never  to  confine  any  individual,  especially  if  sick,  to  one  or 
two  sorts  of  concentrated  food,  and  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to 
combine  too  much  nutriment  in  too  small  a  space.  When  so  given,  it 
will,  even  in  health,  be  followed  by  fermentation  instead  of  digestion, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  pure  arrow-root  jelly  taken  alonci  or  with 
the  slightest  addition  of  any  other  substance^  almost  invariably  acidu- 
lates on  the  stomach;  and  it  does  not  nourish.  It  follows, that  strong 
Boup,  beef-tea,  arrow-root,  animal  jellies,  and  all  such  articles  of  diet, 
should  at  all  times  be  taken  with  some  other  alimentary  substance,  and 
particularly  with  bread/'— -pp.  42 — ^44.  ' 

The  importance  of  drinking,  good  and  soft  water  Is  likely  to  be  ' 

overlooked.     The  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  is  well  known.  1 

The  term  hard  implies  an  incapability  of  dissolving  soap,  which  is  ;j 

owing  to  its  containing  earthy  salts,  the  principal  of  which  is  sulphate 
of  lime.    The  following  are  the  "  signs  of  good  water :" — 

**  I.  It  maybe  inferred,  from  the  vigour  and  florid  looks  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  froni  the  healthiness  of  the  animals  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood;  that  the  waters  they  use  are  good  in  quality,  2.  Also  when 
a  few  dropa  of  the  water  ai'e  let  fall  on  good  copper,  and  they  occasion 
no  spot  thereoii.    S.  Good  water  is  found  fit  for  boiling  vegetables 
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quickly,  in  particular  peas,  beans,  and  other  pulse.  4.  Good  waters 
are  light ;  and  perhaps  lightness  of  water  is  the  most  positive  token  oF 
its  goodness,  and  its  exemption  from  other  ingredients.  5.  Those 
waters  which  dissolve  soap  in  the  completestmanner,  are  generally  ex« 
cellent.  6.  Springs  issuing  from  sandy  soils,  sand-stone,  gravel,  and 
red-stone,  are  usually  wholesome.  7.  Good  water  easily  acquires  the 
taste,  colour,  and  flavour  that  is  wished  to  be  given  to  it.  8.  Springs 
which  freeze  with  difficulty,  and  suffer  little  variation  in  their  tempera- 
ture at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  are  deemed  good.  9.  Water  of 
good  quality  soon  grows  warm  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  soon  coola 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  10.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  sign  in  rivev 
water,  to  bear  water-cresses  and  water-marigolds,  and  when  fresh  ver- 
dure is  observed  along  the  banks  where  it  runs."— pp.  49,50. 

With  regard  to  tea,  for  which  we  pay  such  immense  sums  to  China, 
it  is  stated  by  this  author'  that  the  first  leaves  of  the  whortleberry, 
properly  gathered  and  dried  in  the  shade,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  real  teas.  This  is  the  berry  on  which  the  blackcock  feeds  ;  so 
that  by  the  culture  of  it  we  might  secure  two  good  things.  Be  it 
known  to  all  that  John  Hussey,  of  Sydenham  in  Kent,  who  lived  to 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  took  nothing  for  his  breakfast 
For  fifty  years  but  balm  tea  sweetened  with  honey. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  an  ingenious  surgeon  has  tried  an  experiment 
of  the  effects  of  wine  on  children^  Hfe  gave  to  two  of  his  children,  for 
a  week  alternately,  after  dinner,  to  the  6ne  a  f lill  glass  of  sherry,  and 
to  the  other  a  large  China  orange:  the  effects  that  followed  were  a 
striking  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  vinous  liquors,  on  the  consti- 
tution of  children  in  full  health.  In  the  one,  the  pulse  was  quickened^ 
the  heat  increased,  the  urine  became  high  coloured,  and  the  alvine 
evacuations  destitute  of  the  usual  quantity  of  bile,  whilst  the  other 
had  every  appearance  that  indicated  high  health ;  the  same  effects 
followed,  when  the  experiment  was  reversed. 

Good  Cape  Madeira,  says  our  author,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  whole- 
some wine.  This  is  the  most  heterodox  sentence  we  have  met  with 
in  the  physician's  work ;  and  unless  the  merchants  he  recommendsj 
viz.  Messrs.  Allinson  and  Starkey,  of  Philpot-lane,  Fenchurch-street, 
do  possess  some  Cape  wine  wholly  different  from  any  which  has  defiled 
our  palates,  the  bad  taste  of  this  opinion  would  vitiate  a  great  deal  that 
must  be  taken  on  his  authority.  The  vine  of  the  Cape  is  a  very  fine 
plant;  the  grape  exQieeding  rich,  juicy,  and  welMavoured;  and  the 
wine,  we  are  informed  on  good  authority,  in  the  colony,  is  excellent. 
It  would  appear  that  its  qualities  will  not  bear  the  voyage,  whether 
from  some  error  in  the  manufacture  or  some  defect  in  the  fruit. 

Lovers  of  brandy  and  other  spirits  flatter  themselves  that  by  mixing 
the  alcohol  with  water,  they  diminish  its  noxious  qualities:  weak 
brandy  and  water  is  consequently  a  favourite  substitute  for  wine  at 
dinner;  but  listen  to  the  doctor: — 

"  Some  who  advocate  it  say,  *  What  is  wine  but  diluted  spirit?' 
This  is  mere  trifling.  Wine,  it  is  true,  contains  a  great  deal  of  spirit^ 
but  during  the  proeiess  of  perfect  fermentation,  it  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  aqueous  part,  and  also  much  modified  by  commixture  with. the 
saccharine^  mucilaginous^  and  extractive  matter  of  the  grape,  &c. 
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When  at  Floresce,  hd  made  a  rery  spirited  translation  of  Sterne^s 
'^  Sentimental  Journey,"  which  he  pablished  in  1813.  He  went  to 
Milan  in  1814,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  by  the  regency 
of  the  Italian  .kingdom,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Trae  to  his 
country,  it  was  said  that  he  was  privy  to  a  conspiracy  asserted  to  have 
been  planned  in  that  year,  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Some 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  upon  that  occasion  were  imprisoned 
and  condemned,  heaven  knows  how  or  why;  amongst  others,  Dr. 
Basori,  General  De  Mneester,  General  Cavedoni,  and  Colonel  Moretti. 
Foscolo  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  not  thinking  it  prudent  any 
longer  to  breathe  the  air  of  Italy,  about  the  year  1815  he  came  over 
to  this  country. 

His  reputation  secured  him  a  good  reception  from  our  most  (distin- 
guished .literati,  and  from  some  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility  and 
people  of  fashion.  He  took  a  great  part  in  the  contest  about  the 
.^Bolic  Digamma,  and  having  built  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  in  London,  where  be  lived,  he  gave  it  the  title  of 
Digamma  Cottage.  He  published  Ricciarda,  a  tragedy,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  the  48th  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  His  Essays  on  Petrarch,  published  in 
English,  in  London,  in  1821,  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  clever  Italian  critics';  and  his  "  Discorso  sul  testo  di  Dante," 
published  in  1826,  is  worth  all  that  has  been  written  by  commentators 
and  historians  on  Dante,  down  to  our  days.  He  finished  his  disserta- 
tions and  notes  on  the  "Divini  commedia;''  but  we  do  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher. 

He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  our  most  respectable  periodi- 
cals, and  we  can  assert  that  the  following  were  written  by  him  : 

Two  articles  on  Dante  in  the  29th  and  80th  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

An  article  on  ^the  "  Narrative  Italian  Poetry,"  in  the'21st  volume 
of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  article  on  Wiffen's  Translation  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 
in  the  12th  number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

An  article  on  Cassanova's  Memoires  Historiques,  in  the  14th  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review. 

An  article  on  the  Democratic  Histoty  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in 
the  last  number  o(  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

An  article  on  the  Italian  Tragedy,  in  the  last  numT)er  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review. 

Besides  many  others  in  minor  publications,  chiefly  in  the  Retro- 
spective Review  and  in  the  London  Magazine  (New  Series),  We 
also  think,  though  we  are  not  quite  certain,  an  article  on  Rose's 
Translation  of  Ariosto,  in  the  30th  voulme  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
was  the  production  of  his  pen;  The  two  articles  on  Dante,  and  the 
one  on  the  "  Narrative  Italian  Poetry,"  are  superior  to  the  others, 
which  are,  however,  by  no  means  indififerent  composition. 

This  we  think  to  be  as  nearly  a  correct  account  of  his  works  as 
possible.  We  have  not  mentioned  some  minor  pieces  of  poetry  which 
he  wrote,  and  amongst  which  are  distinguished  a  little  poem  "  Alceo," 
and  some  most  beautiful  fragments  of  ^f  Inni  alio  Grazie"  to  Canova, 
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HiB  preface  to  an  edition  of  BocScaccio's  Novels,  pnblished  by  Picker* 
ing  in  the  year  1825)  is  worthy  of  being  particularly  recorded  as  ft 
good  history  Of  the  Decameron." 

Of  his  private  life,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak*  To  the  private 
life  of  the  dead  ought,  in  olir  opinion,  to  be  applied  the  tnaitim  of  the 
Roman  law  of  the  XII  tables — ^'^Eorum  mania  sacra  sunto  ;**  and  as 
we  are  not  disposed  to  write  k  panegyric  on  Foscolo,  so  we  will  not 
unveil,  with  unmerciful  hand,  the  fault  to  which  he  was  Subject :  our 
friendship  for  him  renders  us  unfit  for  the  task ;  for  wfl  should^  i^e 
fear,  praise  too  highly  his  good  qualities,  and  extenuate,  with  too 
much  partiality,  his  failings.  Of  these,  however,  we  must  say,  that 
they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Being  a  distinguished  man,  his 
faults  were  more  exposed  to  the  observation  of  those  who.  undertook  to 
scrutinize  his  conduct,  many  of  whom  were  most  happy  in  discovering 
in  him  some  points  which  served  to  gf atlfy  theii*  appetite  for  Scandal. 
Faults  in  distinguished  characters  are  the  more  uncharitably  exposed 
and  less  excused  in  general,  as  envy  seizes  with  avidity  upon  every 
occasion  of  depreciating  those  who  stand  high  in  public  opinion ;  and 
not  only  the  severe  and  sturdy  censor,  but  the  malevolent  slanderer 
are  listened  to  with  greater  pleasure  than' him  whd  stands  forth  to 
excuse  or  defend  the  character  of  a  person  who  may  hate  been  too 
severely  blamed  or  falsely  accused — ^^  Ambitionem  scriptores  facile 
adverseris:  obtrectatio  et  livor  pronis  auribus  accipiuntur:  qnippO 
adulationi  foedum  crimen  s^rvitutis,  malignitati  fallen  species  libertatis 
inest." 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  thftn  Fos6oio's  conversation  On 
literary  subjects,  but  particularly  on  Hdmer  and  Dante,  who  with  oui* 
Shakspfeare,  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  fepoke  not  only  with  great" 
fluency,  but  with  great  animation  and  emphasis,  which  was  censured 
by  our  countrymen  with  about  as  much  reason  as  our  phlegmatic  man- 
ners are  ridiculed  by  the  Italians.  His  erudition  was  vast,  and  his 
memory  most  tenacious,  which  enabled  him  with  the  greatest  eas6, 
and  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry,  to  season  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  most  pertinent  and  pleasing  quotations 

'^  Siccome.  gemiue  in  bel  ricamo  d'oro." 
It  always  apjieared  that  his  opinion  \vas  that  of  all  the  greatest  men 
of  all  times  and  countries ;  and  he  forced  you  to  silence  l6ss  by  his 
reasons,  than  by  the  host  of  authorities  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
call  to  his  assistance,  even  in  the  most  desperate  and  paradoxical  cases. 
Those  who  have  not  known  him  long  and  intimately,  may  iiot,  perhaps, 
conceive  how  he  could  be  so  much  praised  and  admired.  Those  who 
had  the  honour  of  being  his  friends,  fully  subscribed  to  the  following 
language,  which,  in  vain,  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, speaking  of  his  "  Ricciarda  -Z'-^"  To  Signer  FosCoIq,  who  is  resi- 
dent amongst  us,  we  may  address  ourselves  more  personally.  To  him, 
whose  mind  is  so  richly  stored,  not  ftierely  with  the  intellectual  trea- 
sures of  his  own  country,  but  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome :  to 
him  who  is  a  scholar  in  the*  highest  sense  of  the  word,  not  merely 
from  skill  in  recollecting  the  anomalies  of  language,  and  the  peculiar 
usages  and  force  of  words,  (though  from  the  notes  Appended  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  translation  of  the  tliad,  We  should  suppose  him  profound 
in  this  department  al^,)  but  from  his  Intuitive  potvef  of  entering  into 

R2 
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the  spirit  and  character  of  the  great  ancient  writers  ;  to  him  whose 

mastery  over  his  own  language — ^the  language  of  Dante,  Petrarch — 

(why  not  Ariosto  ?) — and  Tasso-— is  only  so  great  as  to  lead  hinoi  to  a 

somewhat  wanton  and  capricious  display  of  power  in  inverting  it,  and 

condensing  it  ibto  epigramic  conciseness ;  to  him  we  would  say,  that 

the  name  of  Foscolo  should  he  known   to  posterity  as  something 

greater  than  that   of  the  author  of  *  Ortis's  Letters,'  or  even  of  -^ 

*  Bicciarda/" 

He  died  on  the  10th  inst.  of  dropsy,  produced  hy  a  painful  liver 
complaint  of  very  long  standing; 
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Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies.    By  Captain  Thomas  Southey,  Com- 
mander, Royal  Navy.    Longman  &  Co.    London.    1827.    3  vols.  8vo. 

This  country,  which,  in  the  few  short  centuries  that  it  has  heen 
known  to  Europeans,  has  heen  stained  with  more  crimes  than  even 
the  vast  numher  which  blacken  the  long  dark  catalogue  of  human 
wickedness  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world,  has  never  yet  had  an 
historian  able  to  record  its  deep  sufferings  and  its  wild  and  romantic 
struggles  with  oppression  with  a  pen  of  sufficient  power.  Captain 
Southey  has  altogether  shrunk  from  the  task  ;  while  perhaps  he  has 
taken  the  very  best  means  of  providing  a  succedaneum.  With  an 
industry  and  a  research  worthy  of  his  brother,  the  most  voluminous 
and  the  most  erudite  of  our  litterateurs,  he  has  ransacked  every 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  produced  them  almost  in  their  own  words 
—-not  a  Spaniard  that  has  recorded  the  progress  of  his  countiymen — 
not  a  Buccaneer  that  has  employed  his  dearly  bought  leisure  in  narrating 
his  adventures— not  a  sailor  who  has  scribbled  his  journal — nor  a  priest 
his  mission — nor  a  traveller  his  travels,  that  Captain  Southey  has  not 
exhausted  of  their  most  essential  matter.  With  a  taste  moreover 
worthy  of  the  poet  laureate,  he  has  let  slip  no  marvellous  adventure, 
no  great  exploit — there  is  no  curious  event,  no  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  nature,  or  phenomenon  of  heaven  or  earth,  that  has  not  struck 
upon  an  eye  vigilant  for  the  perception  of  such  objects.  They  are 
mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  a  register  of  less  interesting  matter ;  with 
chronological  dates  and  lists  of  changes  ;  and  being  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time,  they  do  not  present  themselYCS  to  the  general  reader 
without  some  painful  search ;  but  here  in  these  three  volumes  they 
are,  forming  a  storehouse  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  histories, 
voyages,  travels,  memoirs,  and  missions  of  this  most  remarkable  quar- 
ter of  the  world — the  scene  of  so  much  gallant  daring,  heroic  for- 
titude, and  more  than  inhuman  cruelty  and  ferocity. 

Our  extracts  from  this  work  must  be  as  miscellaneous  as  the  book 
itself,  for  we  cannot  bind  them  together  like  Captain  Southey,  with 
the  loose  bond  of  a  chronological  arrangement. 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  lively  description  of  an  engagement 

with  the  Carib  savages,  while  sailing  to  St.  Christopher's.     The  bark 

had  two  guns  mounted,  and  two  peteraroes,  but  so  lumbered  with  the 

quantity  of  re^eshments  on  board  that  she  was  unfit  for  action.    At 

'^is  spot  no  savages  had  heen  found  for  twenty  years. 
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"  We  sailedy  then,  from  Martinico  the  16th  of  November,  and  the 
18th,  at  day-break,  we  had,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  presage  of  what  was 
going  to  happen :  it  was  a  meteor,  which  taking  fire  towards  the  stem 
of  our  bark,  passed  with  a  great  noise  over  our  mast-head,  like  a 
fiery  dragon,  went,  and  was  dissipated,  and  we  lost  sight  of  it  towards 
the  place  where  the  savages  appeared  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards ! 
I  saw  them  first,  to  the  number  of  nine  piraguas,  which  looked  at  a 
distance  only  like  pieces  of  timber  floating  on  the  water,  and  showed 
them  to  Captain  la  Bourlotte,  who  said,  after  he  had  looked  at  them, 
^  Fath^,  if  we  were  in  any  other  place,  I  should  think  that  it  was  an 
army  of  savages  going  upon  some  expedition.'  But  a  moment  after- 
wards, seeing  them  tack,  he  cried  out,  *  Get  ready !  get  ready  !  they 
are  the  savages  \  *  As  they  were  still  a  full  league  from  us,  we  had 
time  to  prepare  for  action,  and  to  say  some  short  and  fervent  prayers. 

*^  The  largest  piragua,  leaving  the  eight  others,  came  boldly  to 
reconnoitre  us.  Our  captain  did  what  he  could  to  run  her  on  board 
athwart  ships,  and  s^il  over  her ;  but  the  Caribs  adroitly  avoided  the 
shock,  and  always  kept  her  head  towards  us. 

"  We  had  pointed  the  gun  to  rake  the  piragua  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  it  was  loaded  with  a  large  ball,  an  iron  chain,  and  two 
bags  of  old  nails  and  musket-balls.  Half  the  savages  on  board  the 
piragiia  rowed ;  all  the  others  held  each  of  them  two  arrows  on  their 
bow-string,  ready  to  let  fly*  When  they  were  about  twenty  paces 
from  us,  they  made  great  cries  and  hootings  on  coming  to  attack  us ; 
but  as  we  went  to  them  before  the  wind,  the  fore-sail  covered  us,  and 
they  could  not  see  to.  fire  at  us :  our  gunner  seeing  them  close,  chose 
his  time  so  well,  and  let  off  his  gun  so  k  propos,  that  the  discharge 
knocked  down  more  than  half  the  savages,  and  if  the  stem  of  the 
piragua  had  not  pitched,  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped.  There 
were  more  than  twenty  killed  by  this  discharge^  so  that  the  sea  all 
round  our  bark  became  bloody,  and  the  piragua  was  stove,  and  full 
of  water ;  they  did  not '  for  that  cease  to  close  with  us,  and  those 
that  had  escaped,  seeing  us  clear  of  the  sail,  shot  a  number  of  arrows, 
and  wounded  two  of  our  soldiers,  one  in  the  finger,  which  was  cut  off 
the  next  day,  and  the  other  in  the  thigh,  who  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  Martinico. 

"  Our  two  captains  and  our  soldiers  fired  their  pieces,  and  because 
tliey  were  so  close,  there  was  scarcely  one  shot  that  did  not  kill  a 
savage.  While  both  sides  were  fighting  valiantly,  an  old  captain  of 
the  savages,  seeing  M.  de  Maubray  upon  the  poop,  shot  an  arrow  at 
him  with  such  violence,  that  it  broke  the  vessel's  bell,  without  which 
he  would  have  been  killed :  but  he  did  not  endure  that  long ;  M.  de 
Maubray  immediately  shot. him  in  the  side.  The  ball  passed  through 
him,  and  M.  de  Maubray  would  have  finished  him  with  his  pistol,  but 
the  savage  avoided  him,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  where  all  the  others,  even  the  wounded,  followed  him ! 

'^  As  soon  as  they  were  all  in  the  water,  we  tried  to  save  some 
prisoners  that  were  in  the  piragna,  and  easily. got  out  two  young 
Frenchmen :  but  as  we  were  trying  to  get  an  English  girl  out,  an  old 
female  savage  bit  her  in  the  shoulder,  and  tore  out  as  much  flesh  as 
her  mouth  could  hold !  But  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  Carib  that 
we  had  on  boards  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  others  of  his  nation ;  struck 


her  $^  blow  with  a  half-pike  in  the  neek,  which  made  her  drop  her 
prize.  Thia  wound ,  nevertheles«|  did  uot  preveut  her  from  throwing 
herself  upon  the  girl^  and  biting  her  a  second  time^  before  we  could 
get  her  out  of  the  piragua !  A  Negro,  who  had  lost  both  his  logs  by 
our  shot,  refused  the  hand  which  was  held  out  to  save  him :  after  being 
lifted  up  on  the  side  of  the  piragua,  he  threw  himself  head  foremost 
into  the  sea ;  but  bis  feet  being  not  quite  separated  from  his  legs,  he 
hung  by  the  bones  and  drowned  himself  I 

^^  We  also  tried  to  save  a  young  English  lady,  the  mistress  of  the 
girl  we  had  taken  on  board.  The  piragua  being  separated  from  the 
bark,  we  saw  her  for  some  time  upon  a  chest,  holding  out  her  hands 
to  us  ;.  but  as  we  went  to  her,  the  chest  upset,  and  we  never  saw  her 
again! 

^^  While  were  occupied  in  saving  these  poor  miserable  creatures,  our 
old  savage  captain,  all  wounded  as  he  was,  came  towards  us,  and 
raising  his  body  half  out  of  the  water,  like  a  Triton,  holding  two 
arrows  on  the  string  of  his  bow,  iircd  them  into  the  bark,  and  dived 
immediately  under  the  water :  he  returned  thus  bravely  five  times  to 
the  charge ;  and  his  strength  failing  him  before  his  courage,  we  saw 
him  fall  backwards  and  sink  to  the  bottom !  Another  old  man,  who 
had  retnained  on  the  bark*s  rudder,  having  lost  his  hold,  began  to 
cry  out,  and  implore  us  not  to  kill  him.  I  instantly  begged  Captain 
Bourlotte,  who,  to  saticify  me,  threw'a  rope's  end  to  him,  but  he  could 
not  catch  it ;  and  seeing  that  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  regain  the 
bark,  Bourlotte  shot  him  in  the  face,  and  he  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  action  I  had  seen  a  young  savage  in  the 
water  that  could  not  be  more  than  two  years  old,  moving  his  little 
hands}  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  him."-— pp.  16 — 18. 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  a  witch  in  Martinico,  translated 
from  Du  Tertre,  may  be  added  to  the  discreditable  instances  recorded 
of  the  victims  to  the  same  superstition  in  this  country :  here  is  the  same 
cruel  dilemma  as  in  our  cases — if  not  a  witch,  to  be  drowned — ^if  a 
witch,  to  be  burned: — 

'^  There  was  a  womaa  burnt  at  Martinico  for  witchcraft  this  year. 
Du  Tertre  says,  *  That  it  was  almost  impossible  to  doubt  of  her  guilt ; 
for  they  proved,  that  the  moment  she  touched  infants  they  became 
languid,  and  died  iu  that  state !  That  she  sent  a  sort  of  unknown 
caterpillar  to  the  houses  of  those  with  whom  she  quarrelled,  which 
destroyed  the  best  of  everything  they  had,  while. none  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  suffered  any  injury  from  these  insects,  and  other  similar 
things  !  The  judge  having  put  her  in  irons,  to  get  the  truth  from  her, 
had  her  examined,  to  see  if  she  had  any  mark,  such  as  they  say  that 
the  devil  puts  upon  all  sorcerers ;  but  not  finding  any,  he  resolved  to 
try  if  the  remark  which,  he  said,  he  had  read  in  several  authors  worthy 
of  credit,  was  true :  it  was,  that  sorcerers  never  cry  while  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  justice !  He  therefore  begged  one  of  our  fathers, 
without  discovering  his  design  to  him,  to  go  and  see  this  poor  unfor- 
tunate, and  say  every  thing  the  most  touching  that  he  could,  to  make 
her  sensible,  and  weep  for  her  fault. 

^^  ^  This  good  priest  did  not  fail  to  go,  and  in  the  guard-room,  which 
served  her  for  a  prison^  he  said  everythiug  he  could  to  affect  her^  but 
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in  Tain.  The  judge,  liaving  sow  tbls  farther  proof ,  had  her  ce^iducted 
to  a  magazine,  where  he  requested  the  same  priest  to  speak  to  her 
again ;  hut  scarcely  had  he  opened  his  mouth  when  she  began  to  cry, 
and  shed  so  many  tears,  that  she  made  all  those  who  saw  her  ery 
likewise.  The  judge,  not  satisfied  with  this  proof,  followed  the 
counsel  of  a  Mr.  Jacques,  a  surgeon,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  called 
the  Roman,  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  trial  by  water  practised 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  and  he  was  allowed  to  use  it.  This  ^^  good 
man,''  without  taking  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  or  ours,  con- 
demned this  poor  wretcb ! 

"  ^  The  next  day  they  carried  her  to  a  tolerably  deep  river  near  the 
^'  Carbet,"  where  they  stripped  her.  M.  Jean,  who  upon  this  occasion 
acted  more  like  an  executioner  than  a  surgeon,  tied  her  two  thumbs  to 
her  two  great  toes,  and  havijig  fastened  a  great  rope  round  her  waist, 
which  was  across  the  river,  she  was  pushed  into  the  water,  and  hauled 
to  the  deepest  part,  where  she  floated  like  a  balloon,  without  their 
being  able  to  sink  her,  although  she  herself  made  several  efforts  to  go 
to  the  bottom  !  .  More  than  200  persons  were  present  at  this  sight, 
and  would  have  gone  away  sufficiently  convinced ;  but  this  Roman 
sent  a  little  boy  to  swim  to  -her,  who  having  fastened  a  sewing  needle 
in  her  hair,  she  sunk  like  a  piece  of  lead  to  the  bottom  :  in  the  space 
of  a  good  "  miserere  "  they  saw  her  motionless  ;  and  when  they  had 
taken  her  out  of  the  water,  were  obliged  to  give  hec  something  to 
quench  her  thirst !  These  three  circumstances,  of  not  being  able  to 
sink  her  without  a  little  morsel  of  iron,  of  her  being  under  water 
without  breathing,  and  without  having  swallowed  any  water,  deter- 
mined the  judge  to  condemn  her  to  death  the  next  day ! 
.  ^^  ^  But  while  he  was  preparing  the  sentence,  this  Roman  thought 
proper  during  the  evening  to  giver  her  the  trial  according  to  his  plan ; 
and  he  burnt  her  so  severely  upon  the  sides  and  flanks,  that  she  died 
the  same  night,  without  having  confessed  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
accused  I*" 

The  same  author  relates  the  following  curious  story : — ^*  A  young 
Frenchman  being  cast  on  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo,  betook  himself  to 
the  woods.  He  was  destitute  of  clothing,  and  had  preserved  nothing 
but  two  knives.  The  first  day  he  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  two  small 
pigs ;  one  of  them  he  killed,  the  flesh  of  which  he  eat  raw,  and  gave 
the  blood  to  the  other  pig  which  appeared  hungry,  and  drunk  it  up 
Ifke  milk.  The  next  day  he  intended  to  kill  the  remaining  one  ;  but 
observing  that  it  followed  him  about  every  where,  and  that  it  had 
become  so  greedy  of  the  blood  of  other  pigs,  that  it  joined  in  the  chace 
of  them,  and  waited  until  he  had  cut  their  throats  that  it  might  be 
served,  he  determined  to  let  it  live.  In  a  few  days  it  came  to  eat  raw 
flesh ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  grew  in  size,  it  would  seize  the  largest 
hogs,  and  hold  them  by  the  ear  until  the  blood  sprung  out ;  when  the 
beast  was  secured  and  slaughtered  it  would  drink  the  blood,  and  join 
its  master  in  a  feast  upon  the  raw  flesh.  The  young  Norman  and  the 
hog  lived  in  this  manner  fourteen  months,  sharing  in  the  chase  and 
living  faithfully  together,  both  man  and  hog  became  so  tall  and  so  fat 
that  the  one  looked  like  a  giant  and  the  other  like  a  monster." — Du 
Tertre^  torn.  iii.  p.  14ff. 

The  Caribs,  of  whose  cannibalism  we  hear  much  in  the  early  part  of 
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tbege  Totumes,  seem  to  be  nice  in  their  taste  of  human  flesh :  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  they  eat  whites^  as  they  say  they  gire  them 
the  bellyache.  They  have  tasted  of  all  nations.  The  Frenchman  is 
esteemed  the  most  delicate  eating,  and  the  Spaniard  the  hardest  of 
digestion.  So  is  it  written  in  Davis's  History  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
p.  362. 

Governor  Poincy  (1660)  of  St.  Christophers,  used  to  administer  justice 
once  a  week  under  the  great  fig-tree  at  Basse  Terre.  M.  du  Parquet 
did  the  same  at  Martinico,  under  his  calabash-tree  at  Fort  St.  Pierre ; 
and  the  parties  were  never  dismissed  until  they  had  come  to  An  agree- 
ment and  embraced  each  other.  It  was  the  practice  at  this  time  to  punish 
negroes  by  nailing  them  up  by' one  ear ;  and  after  leaving  them  in  this 
state  some  time  to  cut  the  ear  off.  Du  Tertre  records,  that  a  negro, 
in  his  remembrance,  having  already  lost  one  ear  by  this  punishment 
was  condemned  to  lose  the  other ;  he  would  not  however  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  the  operation  until  he  had  had  an  audience  of  the 
governor,  the  M.  de  Poincy  mentioned  above ;  which  was  at  length 
granted,  when  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet)  and  beseeched  him  to  take 
pity  upon  him, "  for  should  they,"  said  he, "  cut  off  my  remaining  ear 
where  shall  I  be  able  to  put  my  cigar?"  For  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
negroes  always  to  carry  a  rolled  leaf  of  tobacco  behind  the  ear  to 
smoke  when  they  are  at  work.  The  governor  was  touched  by  his 
simplicity  and  let  him  off. 

Under  the  year  1665,'  is  the  following  curious  report  of  an  act  of 
taking  possession,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  West-India  Company. 

**  Upon  the  13th  of  December,  M.  de.Chambre,  agent-general  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Company,  took  possef&sion  of  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher for  the  Company,  with  the  following  ceremonies,  which  he  him- 
self has  described  :-^*  Having  received  the  key,  I  opened  and  shut  the 
doors.  I  entered  and  came  out  again.  I  went  down  to  the  officers, 
where  I  had  a  fire  made,  and  smoked.  I  drank  and  I  eat*  I  went 
into  the  chapel,  and  had  mass  performed  after  the  clock  struck.  I  went 
into  the  guard-house,  and  I  made  the  garrison  go  out,  and  I  made  them 
re-enter,  under  the  authority  of  the  West  India  Company.  I  raked 
tlie  ground,  and  took  up  the  stones.  I  cut  down  the  trees  by  the  root, 
and  pulled  up  the  herbs  and  replanted  others ;  and  at  last  I  went  upon 
the  terrace,  where  I  had  the  guns  fired,  and  cried  out  ^  God  save  the 
King  and  the  Company  I ' " 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  most  indefatigable  agent's  exertions,  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher  was  soon  after  delivered  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment— not,  indeed,  without  a  proportionate  quantity  of  trouble. 

In  Esquemeling's  History  of  the  Buccaneers  is  the  following  story 
of  the  wild  dogs  of  Tortuga ;  which  contains  a  remarkable  instance 
of  intelligence  and  honourable  feeling  even  amongst  dogs.  Esqueme- 
ling  states  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact : — 

^^  These  dogs  run  up  and  down  the  woods  and  fields,  commonly 
fifty,  three-score,  or  more,  together ;  being  withal  so  fierce,  that  they 
will  often  assault  an  entire  herd  of  wild  boars,  not  ceasing  to  worry 
them  till  they  have  fetched  down  two  or  three.  Oneday^  a  French 
buccaneer  showed  me  a  strange  action  of  this  kind.    Being  in  the 
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fields  a  hunting  together,  we  heard  a  great  noise  of  dogs  which  had 
surrounded  a  wild  boar.  Having  tame  dogs  with  us,  w^teft  them  to 
the  custody  of  our  servants,  being  desirous  to  see  the'^sport.  fJence 
my  companion  and  I  climbed  up  two  several  trees,  both  for  security 
and  prospect.  The  wild  boar,  all  alone,  stood  against  a  tree,  defend- 
ing himself  with  his  tusks  from  a  great  number  of  dogs  that  inclosed 
him; — killed  with  his  teeth,  and  wounded  several  of  them.  This 
bloody  fight  continued  about  an  hour ;  the  wild  boar,  meanwhile,  at- 
tempting many  times  to  escape.  At  last,  fiying,  one  dog  leaping  upon 
his  back,  fastened  on  his  testicles,  which  at  one  pull  he  tore  in  pieces : 
the  rest  of  the  dogs,  perceiving  the  courage  of  their  companion,  fas- 
tened likewise  on  the  boar,  and  presently  killed  him.  This  done,  all 
of  them,  the  first  only  excepted,  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  ground 
about  the  prey,  and  there  peaceably  continued,  till  he.  the  first  and 
most  courageous  of  the  troop,  had  eat  as  much  as  he  could :  when  this 
dog  had  left  off,  all  the  rest  fell  in  to  take  their  share, till  nothing  was 
left !  What  ought  we  to  infer  from  this  notable  action,  performed  by 
wild  animals,  but  this — that  even  beasts  themselves  are  not  destitute 
of  knowledge,  and  that  they  give  us  documents  how  to  honour  such  as 
have  deserved  well  ?" — Esquemeling's  History  of  the  Buccaneers^ 
chap.  4. 

Coming  down  as  late  as  17579  we  find  recorded,  not  the  discovery  of 
an  island,  but  of  a  hermit,  in  Tobago — not  a  solitary  colonist,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  but  a  sort  of  ^^  Han  of  the  Hill,''  like  the  hero  of 
Fielding's  story  in  Tom  Jones. 

^^  In  this  year.  Captain  Thompson  was  a  midshipman  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Stirling  Castle,  and  landed  at  Tobago,  ^  where  the 
Europeans  had  as  yet  no  settlement.'  He  says,  ^  having  wandered 
into  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  oranges,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
discovery  of  a  hut,  the  inhabitant  of  which,  a  venerable-looking 
man,  addressed  him  in  French;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  declared 
he  had  resided  twenty-one  years  in  that  solitary  situation,  having 
scarcely  any  communicatian  with  a  human  being.  The  Indians,  he 
said,  would  sometimes  call  at  his  hermitage  when  hunting,  give 
him  part  of  their  game,  and  shave  his  beard  off  with  their  knives ; 
but  he  had  never  paid  attention  enough  to  their  language  to  con- 
verse in  it.  He  had  been  a  priest  in  Martinico;  but  advancing 
some  tenet  which  gave  offence,  he  was  seized  in  the  night,  and 
transported  to  Tobago.  Offers  were  made  to  convey  him  to  Europe, 
which  he  declined,  observing  that  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  situation,  and  happier  than  he  could  be  in  any  other.' " 

Among  other  anecdotes  of  the  natural  history  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  select  Mr.  Lett's  account  of  a  conger-eel,  abridged  from  a 
letter  in  the  Dutch  Philosophical  Transactions,  written  the  7th  June, 
176 1,  from  Rio  Essequibo : — 

^^  The  fish  here  called  the  drill  wisch,  or  conger-eel,  is  a  kind  of 
eel,  in  length  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  of  this  singular  quality,  that 
it  produces  all  the  known  effects  of  electricity — the  like  shock,  the 
like  real  or  supposed  cures.  I  at  first  cured  fowls,  grown  paralytic  by 
contractioxis  of  the  nerves ;  and  then^  proceeding  from  animals  to  men. 
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relations  was  destined  for  a  diplomatic  career,  was  sent  as  secretary  to 
Battaglia^  who  was  appointed  ambassador  from  the  republic  to  Buo- 
naparte, in  order  to  save  the  independence  of  Venice.  All  the  world 
knows  that  Buonaparte  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  the  rights' of 
the  peopleyh&sely  betrayed  the  Venetians,  with  whom  he  was  at  peace, 
and  sold  the  most  ancient  republic  in  the  world  to  Austria,  the  most 
despotic  government  of  Europe.  Foscolo,  neither  liking  nor  liked  by 
the  new  government,  retired  into  Lombardy,  then  "  The  Cisalpine 
Republic,"  where  he  wrote  and  published  the  "  Ultimo  Lettere  di  Ja- 
copo  Ortis,"  a  romance  pourtraying  in  the  most  powerful  language  the 
utmost  vehemence  of  passion  and  feeling.  No  Italian  having  once 
read  can  ever  forget  it,  or  can  rest  satisfied  with  a  single  perusal,  so 
full  is  it  of  ardent  sentiment,  and  of  the  purest  love  of  Italy,  which 
he  adored. 

Knowing  that, in  order  to  be  independent  and  free,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  ready  to  fight  for  independence  and  freedom,  Foscolo  enlisted  in 
the  first  Italian  legion  which  was  formed,  and  was  shut  up  in  Genoa 
during  the  famous  siege  of  1799 j  with  General  Massena.  There  he 
wrot«  two  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  which  the  Italians  can  boast, 
—both  to  Luigia  Pallavicini,  one  on  her  having  fallen  from  her  horse, 
another  on  her  recovery  from  the  effects  of  that  accident.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo  he  remained  in  the  Italian  army,  until,  in  1805,  he 
was  sent  to  Calais  to  form  part  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  this  island.  But  greatly  disliking  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  al- 
though admiring  him  as  a  general,  particularly  after  he  had  declared 
himself  emperor,  and  be*coming  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his 
love  of  freedom  and  republican  principles,  he  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice, we  know  not  exactly  on  what  terms,  but  retaining  however  his 
rank  of  captain. 

In  1808,  and  1809,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
famous  General  Montecuccoli,the  rival  of  Turenne,  which  he  dedicated 
to  General  Caffarelli,  minister  of  war  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to 
whom  Foscolo  was  aid-de-camp.  This  edition  is  by  far  the  best 
existing,  and  is  enriched  with  most  learned  annotations,  by  the  editor, 
on  the  art  of  war  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Europe  in 
general,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  this  he 
did  with  the  hope  of  turning  tlie  minds  of  the  Italians  to  arms. 

In  1807,  he  published,  at'  Brescia,  his  famous  little  poem  "  I 
Sepolcri."  To  distinguish  the  great  beauties  of  this  composition,  or 
to  particularize  its  faults,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  essay.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  met  with  unprecedented  appro- 
bation, and  was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators  endeavouring  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  its  author ;  but,  as  generally  happens  in  similar 
cases,  all  scrupulously  copying  the  faults,  without  approaching  the 
beauties  of  the  little  poem,  which  won  the  heart  of  almost  every  reader 
in  whose  bosom  glowed  any  spark  of  feeling. 

About  the  year  1809,  Monti,  professor  of  literature  at  the  University 
of  Pavia,  being  appointed  by  Napoleon  historiographer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  Foscolo  was  called  to  fill  up  his  place  at  the  University.  He 
opened  his  course  with  one  of  the  strongest,  most  liberal,  and  finely- 
written  speeches  ever  composed  by  an  Italian-—*^  Dell'  Origine  e  dell 
Ufficio  della  >  lietteratiira/'    This  speech;  the  character  of  the  man. 
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and  the  spirit  of  his  lectures,  alarmed  the  liberal  Napoleon,  who  (it  is 
believed  chiefly  on  account  of  Foscolo's  boldness)  by  a  most  despotic 
and  arbitrary  mandate,  suppressed  the  professorships  of  literature  in 
the  three  Universities  of  Pavia,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  Thus  was 
Foscolo  dismissed,  after  having  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  professor  only 
two  months. 

In  the  year  1812,  he  wrote  another  tragedy,  "  Ajace,"  which  was 
represented  at  Milan,  in  the  theatre  Delia  Scala,  producing  the  greatest 
sensation  and  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  the  public 
having  discovered  that  it  was  a  satire  against  ^^  the  master  of  the 
world ;"  for  under  the  name  of  Ajace,they  recognized  General  Moreau; 
Napoleon  being  supposed  designed  under  the  name  of  Ulysses,  &c. 
This  tragedy  has  never  been  printed.  We  have,  however,  read  it; 
and  although  it  obtained,  perhaps  from  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
author  was  subjected,  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  it  justly 
deserved,  yet  it  strikes  us  as  being  a  noble  and  finely-written  composition, 
as  far  as  we  remember.  Foscolo  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  retired  to  Florence,  glad  to  escape  being  immured  in  a 
state-prison.  His  tragedy  was  unmercifully  criticised  by  some  hired 
literati,  Vho  hated  Foscolo  for  his  noble  independence,  and  for  the 
profound  and  undisguised  contempt  with  which  he  always  spoke  of 
and  acted  towards  them.  Foscolo  never  forgave  them  the  unfairness 
of  their  criticism,  even  on  his  death-bed.  At  that  time  he  had  also 
written  some  very  excellent  articles — ^all  remarkable  for  their  ori- 
ginality, wit,  and  independence  of  opinion — in  the  "  Annali  d' Italia," 
a  review  published  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Basori  and  some 
others.  He  also  published  his  **  Chioma  di  Berenice,"  in  which  he 
handles  without  mercy  the  pedantry  of  mere  grammarians.  Another 
little  work  of  his  was  then  published  in  Latin,  with  the  curious  title^ 
"  Didymi  Clerici  Prophetae  Minimi  Hypercalypseos,  liber  singularis  ;'* 
a  most  cruel  satire  against  living  Italian  authors,  reviewers,  and 
members  of  government,  of  which  he  published  the  key  in  London. 

As  early  as  the  year  1807,  he  printed  the  first  book  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  simultaneously  with  the  first  book  of  Monti's  trans- 
lation. The  latter  accomplished  most  nobly  his  undertaking :  but 
Foscolo  never  published  more  than  the  first  and  third  book.  The 
latter  came  out  in  1821,  and  is  remarkable,  .amongst  other  things,  for 
its  conciseness — the  431  verses  of  the  original  being  rendered  into  522 
Italian  endecassillables.  He  was  prevented  from  completing  his 
translation,  partl}^  by  the  irritability  and  impatience  of  his  temper, 
partly  by  his  scrupulous  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  of  the 
text  of  Homer,  and  by  his  fastidiousnes3  of  style  and  versification. 
Twenty  times  or  more  has  he  been  known  to  vary  his  version  of  the 
same  period,  and  at  length  to  remain  unsatisfied  with  himself.  He 
translated  here  and  there  the  passages  with  which  he  was  most  struck 
of  his  favourite  Homer,  and,  excepting  the  first  and  third,  he,  perhaps, 
never  translated  one  entire  book.  We  have  heard  him  deliver  some 
parts  of  the  eleventh  book  translated.  His  design  was  to  publish  the 
translation  with  the  text,  and  such  notes  historical  and  critical  as 
would  render  his  work  acceptable  to  foreign  scholars ;  and  bad  he 
lived,  we  are  confident  he  would  have  achieved  the  task  with  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  literature. 
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When  at  FloTesce^  hd  made  a  very  spirited  translation  of  Storne^s 
'^Sentimental  Journey/^  which  he  published  in  1813.  He  went  to 
Milan  in  1814$  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  by  the  regency 
of  the  Italian. kingdom,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  True  to  his 
country,  it  was  said  that  he  was  privy  to  a  conspiracy  asserted  to  have 
been  planned  in  that  year,  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Some 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  upon  that  occasion  were  imprisoned 
and  condemned,  heaven  knows  how  or  why;  amongst  others,  Dr. 
Basori,  General  De  Mneester,  General  Cavedoni,  and  Colonel  Moretti. 
Foscolo  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  not  thinking  it  prudent  any 
longer  to  breathe  the  air  of  Italy,  about  the  year  1815  he  came  over 
to  this  country. 

His  reputation  secured  him  a  good  reception  from  our  most  distin- 
guished .literati,  and  from  some  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility  and 
people  of  fashion.  He  took  a  great  part  in  the  contest  about  the 
.^Bolic  Digamma,  and  having  built  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  in  London,  where  be  lived,  he  gave  it  the  title  of 
Digamma  Cottage.  He  published  Ricciarda,  a  tragedy,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  the  48th  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  His  Essays  on  Petrarch,  published  in 
English,  in  London,  in  1821,  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  clever  Italian  critics';  and  his  "  Discorso  sul  testo  di  Dante," 
published  in  1826,  is  worth  all  that  has  been  written  by  commentators 
and  historians  on  Dante,  down  to  our  days.  He  finished  his  disserta- 
tions and  notes  on  the  "Dlvini  commedia;''  but  we  do  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher. 

He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  our  most  respectable  periodi- 
cals, and  we  can  assert  that  the  following  were  written  by  him  : 

Two  articles  on  Dante  in  the  29th  and  80th  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

An  article  on  ^the  "  Narrative  Italian  Poetry,"  in  the'21st  volume 
of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  article  on  WiflFen's  Translation  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 
in  the  12th  number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

An  article  on  Cassanova's  Memoires  Historiques,  in  the  14th  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review. 

An  article  on  the  Democratic  Histoty  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

An  article  on  the  Italian  Tragedy,  in  the  last  num'ber  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review. 

Besides  many  others  in  minor  publications,  chiefly  in  the  Retro- 
spective Review  and  in  the  London  Magazine  (New  Series).  We 
also  think,  though  we  are  not  quite  certain,  an  article  on  Rose's 
Translation  of  Ariosto,  in  the  30th  voulme  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
was  the  production  of  his  pen;  The  two  articles  on  Dante,  and  the 
one  on  the  "  Narrative  Italian  Poetry,"  are  superior  to  the  others, 
which  are,  however,  by  no  means  indififerent  composition. 

This  we  think  to  be  as  nearly  a  correct  account  of  his  works  as 
possible.  We  have  not  mentioned  some  minor  pieces  of  poetry  which 
He  wrote,  and  amongst  which  are  distinguished  a  little  poem  '^  Alceo," 
and  some  most  beautiful  fragments  of  <f  Inni  alle  Grazie''  to  Canova. 
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His  preface  to  an  edition  of  Bo<Jcaccio's  Novels,  published  by  Picker- 
ing in  the  year  1825^  is  worthy  of  being  particularly  recorded  as  a 
good  history  of  the  Decameron," 

Of  his  private  life,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak*  To  the  private 
life  of  the  dead  ought,  in  Our  opinion,  to  be  apt)Hed  the  tnaitim  of  the 
Roman  law  of  the  XII  tables — ^^'Eorum  mania  sacra  sun  to ;"  and  as 
we  are  not  disposed  to  write  a  panegyric  on  Foscolo,  so  tve  \vlll  not 
unveil,  with  unmerciful  hand,  the  fault  to  which  he  was  subject:  our 
friendship  for  him  renders  us  unfit  for  the  task ;  for  wfl  should,  ire 
fear,  praise  too  highly  his  good  qnalities,  and  extenuate,  with  too 
much  partiality,  his  failings.  Of  these,  however,  we  must  say,  that 
they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Being  a  distinguished  mau,  his 
faults  were  more  exposed  to  the  observation  of  those  who.  undertook  to 
scrutinize  his  conduct,  many  of  whom  were  most  happy  in  discovering 
in  him  some  points  which  served  to  gfafify  their  appetite  for  Scandal. 
Faults  in  distinguished  characters  are  the  more  uncharitably  exposed 
and  less  excused  in  general,  as  envy  seizes  with  avidity  upon  every 
occasion  of  depreciating  those  who  stand  high  in  public  opinion ;  atid 
not  oiily  the  severe  and  sturdy  censor,  but  the  malevolent  slanderer 
are  listened  to  with  greater  pleasure  than' him  who  stands  forth  td 
excuse  or  defend  the  character  of  a  person  who  may  have  been  too 
severely  blamed  or  falsely  accused — "  Ambitionem  scriptores  facile 
adverseris:  obtrectatio  et  livor  pronis  auribus  accipiuntnr:  quippe 
adulationi  foedum  crimen  s^rvitutis,  malignitati  faba  species  libertatis 
inest." 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  Fosfcolo's  conversation  On 
literary  subjects,  but  particularly  on  Hdmer  and  Dante,  who  with  out 
Shakspeare,  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  fepoke  not  only  with  great" 
fluency,  but  with  great  animation  and  emphasis,  which  was  censured 
by  our  countrymen  with  about  as  much  reason  as  our  phlegmatic  man- 
ners are  ridiculed  by  the  Italians.  His  erudition  was  vast,  and  hi^ 
memory  most  tenacious,  which  enabled  him  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry,  to  season  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  most  pertinent  and  pleasing  quotations 

"  Siccome.  gemiue  in  bel  ricamo  d'oro/* 
It  always  appeared  that  his  opinion  ^as  that  of  all  the  greatest  irien 
of  all  times  and  countries ;  and  he  forced  you  to  silence  l6ss  by  his 
reasons,  than  by  the  host  of  authorities  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
call  to  his  assistance,  even  in  the  most  desperate  and  paradoxical  cases. 
Those  who  have  not  knoWn  him  long  and  intimately,  may  iiot,  perhaps, 
conceive  how  he  could  be  so  much  praised  and  admired.  Those  \^no 
had  the  honour  of  being  his  friends,  fully  subscribed  to  the  following 
language,  which,  in  vain,  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, speaking  of  his  "  Ricciarda  :"-^"  To  Signer  FosCoIq,  who  is  resi- 
dent amongst  us,  we  may  address  ourselves  more  personally.  To  him, 
whose  mind  is  so  richly  stored,  not  ftierely  with  the  intellectual  trea- 
sures of  his  own  country,  but  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome :  to 
him  who  is  a  scholar  in  the*  highest  sense  of  the  word,  not  merely 
from  skill  in  recollecting  the  anomalies  of  language,  and  the  peculiar 
usages  and  force  of  words,  (though  from  the  notes  Appended  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  translation  of  the  tliad,  .\ve  should  suppose  him  profound 
in  this  department  al^,)  but  from  his  intuitive  powef  of  entering  intd 
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the  spirit  and  character  of  the  great  ancient  writers  ;  to  him  whose 
mastery  over  his  own  language — the  language  of  Dante^  Petrarch — 
(why  not  Ariosto  ?) — and  Tasso— is  only  so  great  as  to  lead  him  to  a 
somewhat  wanton  and  capricious  display  of  power  in  inverting  it,  and 
condensing  it  ibto  epigramic  conciseness ;  to  him  we  would  say,  that 
the  name  of  Foscolo  should  he  known  to  posterity  as  something 
greater  than  that  of  the  author  of  *  Ortis's  Letters,*  or  even  of 
*  Bicciarda.'" 

He  died  on  the  10th  inst.  of  dropsy,  produced  hy  a  painful  liver 
complaint  of  very  long  standing; 
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Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies.    By  Captain  Thomas  Southey,  Com- 
niander.  Royal  Navy.    Longman  &  Co.    London.    1837.    3  vols.  8vo. 

This  country,  which,  in  the  few  short  centuries  that  it  has  heen 
known  to  Europeans,  has  heen  stained  with  more  crimes  than  even 
the  vast  numher  which  blacken  the  long  dark  catalogue  of  human 
wickedness  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world,  has  never  yet  had  an 
historian  able  to  record  its  deep  sufferings  and  its  wild  and  romantic 
struggles  with  oppression  with  a  pen  of  sufficient  power.  Captain 
Southey  has  altogether  shrunk  from  the  task  ;  while  perhaps  he  has 
taken  the  very  best  means  of  providing  a  succcdaneum.  With  an 
industry  and  a  research  worthy  of  his  brother,  the  most  voluminous 
and  the  most  erudite  of  our  litterateurs,  he  has  ransacked  every 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  produced  them  almost  in  their  own  words 
-—not  a  Spaniard  that  has  recorded  the  progress  of  his  countrymen — 
not  a  Buccaneer  that  has  employed  his  dearly  bought  leisure  in  narrating 
his  adventures — not  a  sailor  who  has  scribbled  his  journal — nor  a  priest 
)iis  mission — nor  a  traveller  his  travels,  that  Captain  Southey  has  not 
exhausted  of  their  most  essential  matter.  With  a  taste  moreover 
worthy  of  the  poet  laureate,  he  has  let  slip  no  marvellous  adventure, 
no  great  exploit — ^there  is  no  curious  event,  no  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  nature,  or  phenomenon  of  heaven  or  earth,  that  has  not  struck 
upon  an  eye  vigilant  for  the  perception  of  such  objects.  They  are 
mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  a  register  of  less  interesting  matter;  with 
chronological  dates  and  lists  of  changes ;  and  being  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time,  they  do  not  present  themselYCs  to  the  general  reader 
without  some  painful  search ;  but  here  in  these  three  volumes  they 
are,  forming  a  storehouse  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  histories, 
voyages,  travels,  memoirs,  and  missions  of  this  most  remarkable  quar- 
ter of  the  world — the  scene  of  so  much  gallant  daring,  heroic  for- 
titude, and  more  than  inhuman  cruelty  and  ferocity. 

Our  extracts  from  this  work  must  be  as  miscellaneous  as  the  book 
itself,  for  we  cannot  bind  them  together  like  Captain  Southey,  with 
the  loose  bond  of  a  chronological  arrangement. 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  lively  description  of  an  engagement 
with  the  Carib  savages,  while  sailing  to  St.  Christopher's.  The  bark 
had  two  guns  mounted,  and  two  peteraroes,  but  so  lumbered  with  the 
quantity  of  refreshments  on  board  that  she  was  unfit  for  action.  At 
this  spot  no  savages  had  been  found  for  twenty  years. 
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^^  We  sailed,  then,  from  Martinico  the  16th  of  November,  and  the 
18th,  at  day-break,  we  had,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  presage  of  what  was 
going  to  happen :  it  was  a  meteor,  which  taking  fire  towards  the  stern 
of  our  bark,  passed  with  a  great  noise  over  our  mast-head,  like  a 
fiery  dragon,  went,  and  was  dissipated,  and  we  lost  sight  of  it  towards 
the  place  where  the  savages  appeared  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards ! 
I  saw  them  first,  to  the  number  of  nine  piraguas,  which  looked  at  a 
distance  only  like  pieces  of  timber  floating  on  the  water,  and  showed 
them  to  Captain  la  Bourlotte,  who  said,  after  he  had  looked  at  them, 
'  Father,  if  we  were  in  any  other  place,  I  should  think  that  it  was  an 
army  of  savages  going  upon  some  expedition.'  But  a  moment  after- 
wards, seeing  them  tack,  he  cried  out,  *  Get  ready !  get  ready !  they 
are  the  savages  \  *  As  they  were  still  a  full  league  from  us,  we  had 
time  to  prepare  for  action,  and  to  say  some  short  and  fervent  prayers. 

'^  The  largest  piragua,  leaving  the  eight  others,  came  boldly  to 
reconnoitre  us.  Our  captain  did  what  he  could  to  run  her  on  board 
athwart  ships,  and  s^il  Over  her ;  but  the  Caribs  adroitly  avoided  the 
shock,  and  always  kept  her  head  towards  us. 

"  We  had  pointed  the  gun  to  rake  the  piragua  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  it  was  loaded  with  a  large  ball,  an  iron  chain,  and  two 
bags  of  old  nails  and  musket-balls.  Half  the  savages  on  board  the 
piragiia  rowed ;  all  the  others  held  each  of  them  two  arrows  on  their 
bow-string,  ready  to  let  fly*  When  they  were  about  twenty  paces 
from  us,  they  made  great  cries  and  hootings  on  coming  to  attack  us ; 
biit  as  we  went  to  them  before  the  wind,  the  fore-sail  covered  us,  and 
they  could  not  see  to. fire  at  us:  our  gunner  seeing  them  close,  chose 
his  time  so  well,  and  let  off  his  gun  «o  a  propos,  that  the  discharge 
knocked  down  more  than  half  the  savages,  and  if  the  stern  of  the 
piragua  had  not  pitched,  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped.  There 
were  more  than  twenty  killed  by  this  discharge^  so  that  the  sea  all 
round  our  bark  became  bloody,  and  the  piragua  was  stove,  and  full 
of  water ;  they  did  not '  for  that  cease  to  close  with  us,  and  those 
that  had  escaped,  seeing  us  clear  of  the  sail,  shot  a  nuniber  of  arrows, 
and  wounded  two  of  our  soldiers,  one  in  the  finger,  which  was  cut  off 
the  next  day,  and  the  other  in  the  thigh,  who  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  Martinico. 

'^  Our  two  captains  and  our  soldiers  fired  their  pieces,  and  because 
they  were  so  close,  there  was  scarcely  one  shot  that  did  not  kill  a 
savage.  While  both  sides  were  fighting  valiantly,  an  old  captain  of 
the  savages,  seeing  M.  de  Maubray  upon  the  poop,  shot  an  arrow  at 
him  with  such  violence,  that  it  broke  the  vessel's  bell,  without  which 
he  would  have  been  killed :  but  he  did  not  endure  that  long ;  M.  de 
Maubray  immediately  shot  him  in  the  side.  The  ball  passed  through 
him,  and  M.  de  Maubray  would  have  finished  him  with  his  pistol,  but 
the  savage  avoided  him,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  where  all  the  others,  even  the  wounded,  followed  him ! 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  all  in  the  water,  we  tried  to  save  some 
prisoners  that  were  in  the  piragaa,  and  easily. got  out  two  young 
Frenchmen :'  but  as  we  were  trying  to  get  an  English  girl  out,  an  old 
female  savage  bit  her  in  the  shoulder,  and  tore  out  as  much  flesh  as 
her  mouth  could  hold  !  But  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  Carib  that 
we  had  on  boards  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  others  of  his  nation ;  struck 


her  ^  blow  with  a  half-pike  in  the  neek^  which  naade  her  drop  her 
prize^  This  woundy  nevertheless,  did  uot  prevent  her  from  throwing 
herself  upon  the  girl,  and  biting  her  a  second  time^  before  we  could 
get  her  out  of  the  piragua !  A  Negro^  who  had  lost  both  his  legs  by 
our  shoty  refused  the  hand  which  was  held  out  to  save  him  :  after  being 
lifted  up  on  the  side  of  the  piragua,  he  threw  himself  head  foremost 
into  the  sea ;  but  his  feet  being  not  quite  separated  from  his  legs,  he 
hung  by  the  bones  and  drowned  himself ! 

^'  We  also  tried  to  save  a  young  English  lady,  the  mistress  of  the 
girl  we  had  taken  on  board.  The  piragua  being  separated  from  the 
bark,  we  saw  her  for. some  time  upon  a  chest,  holding  out  her  hands 
to  us  ;.  but  as  we  went  to  her,  the  chest  upset,  and  we  never  saw  her 
again  I 

^^  While  were  occupied  in  saving  these  poor  miserable  creatures,  our 
old  savage  captain,  all  wounded  as  he  was,  came  towards  us,  and 
raising  his  body  half  out  of  the  water,  like  a  Triton^  holding  two 
arrows  on  the  string  of  his  bow,  fired  them  into  the  bark,  and  dived 
immediately  under  the  water :  he  returned  thus  bravely  five  times  to 
the  charge ;  and  his  strength  failing  him  before  his  courage,  we  saw 
him  fall  backwards  and  sink  to  the  bottom !  Another  old  man,  who 
had  re&iained  on  the  bark*s  rudder,  having  lost  his  hold,  began  to 
cry  out,  and  implore  us  not  to  kill  him.  I  instantly  begged  Captain 
Bourlotte,  who,  to  satisfy  me,  threw'a  rope's  end  to  him,  but  he  could 
not  catch  it ;  and  seeing  that  he  used  all  his  efibrts  to  regain  the 
bark,  Bourlotte  shot  him  in  the  face,  and  he  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  action  I  had  seen  a  young  savage  in  the 
water  that  could  not  be  more  than  two  years  old,  moving  his  little 
hands  ^  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  him." — pp.  16 — 18. 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  a  witch  in  Martinico,  translated 
from  Du  Tertre,  may  be  added  to  the  discreditable  instances  recorded 
of  the  victims  to  the  same  superstition  in  this  country :  here  is  the  same 
cruel  dilemma  as  in  our  cases — if  not  a  witch,  to  be  drowned — ^if  a 
witch,  to  be  burned: — 

'^  There  was  a  woman  burnt  at  Martinico  for  witchcraft  this  year. 
Du  Tertre  says,  *  That  it  was  almost  impossible  to  doubt  of  her  guilt ; 
for  they  proved,  that  the  moment  she  touched  infants  they  became 
languid,  and  died  in  that  state  1  That  she  sent  a  sort  of  unknown 
caterpillar  to  the  houses  of  those  with  whom  she  quarrelled,  which 
destroyed  the  best  of  every  thing  they  had,  while  .none  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  suffered  any  injury  from  these  insects,  and  other  similar 
things  !  The  judge  having  put  her  in  irons,  to  get  the  truth  from  her, 
had  her  examined,  to  see  if  she  had  any  mark,  such  as  they  say  that 
the  devil  puts  upon  all  sorcerers  ;  but  not  finding  any,  he  resolved  to 
try  if  the  remark  which,  he  said,  he  had  read  in  several  authors  worthy 
of  credit,  was  true :  it  was,  that  sorcerers  never  cry  while  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  justice !  He  therefore  begged  one  of  our  fathers, 
without  discovering  his  design  to  him,  to  go  and  see  this  poor  unfor- 
tunate, and  say  every  thing  the  most  touching  that  he  could,  to  make 
her  sensible,  and  weep  for  her  fault. 

*^  ^  This  good  priest  did  not  fail  to  go,  and  in  the  guard-room,  which 
served  her  for  a  prison^he  said  everything  he  eonld  to  affect  her^  but 
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in  Tain.  The  judge^  having  sow  this  farther  ]»roof,.had  her  conducted 
to  a  magazine,  where  he  requested  the  same  priest  to  speak  to  her 
again ;  hut  scarcely  had  he  opened  his  mouth  when  she  hegan  to  cry, 
and  shed  so  many  tears,  that  she  made  all  those  who  saw  her  cry 
likewise.  The  judge,  not  satisfied  with  this  proof,  followed  the 
counsel  of  a  Mr.  Jacques,  a  surgeon,  an  Italian  hy  hirth,  and  called 
the  Rom^n,  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  trial  by  water  practised 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  and  he  was  allowed  to  use  it.  This  ^^  good 
mau,'^  without  taking  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  or  ours,  con- 
demned this  poor  wretcli !  * 

<^  ^  The  next  day  they  carried  her  to  a  tolerably  deep  river  near  the 
"  Carbet,"  where  they  stripped  her.  M.  Jean,  who  upon  this  occasion 
acted  more  like  an  executioner  than  a  surgeon,  tied  her  two  thumbs  to 
her  two  great  toes,  and  havijig  fastened  a  great  rope  round  her  waist, 
which  WAS  across  the  river,  she  was  pushed  into  the  water,  and  hauled 
to  the  deepest  part,  where  she  floated  like  a  balloon,  without  their 
being  able  to  sink  her,  although  she  herself  made  several  efforts  to  go 
to  the  bottom  !  .  More  than  200  persons  were  present  at  this  sight, 
and  would  have  gone  away  sufficiently  convinced ;  but  this  Roman 
sent  a  little  boy  to  swim  to  her,  who  having  fastened  a  sewing  needle 
in  her  hair,  she  sunk  like  a  piece  of  lead  to  the  bottom  :  in  the  space 
of  a  good  "  miserere  "  they  saw  her  motionless  ;  and  when  they  had 
taken  her  out  of  the  water,  were  obliged  to  give  her,  something  to 
quench  her  thirst !  These  three  circumstances,  of  not  being  able  to 
sink  her  without  a  little  morsel  of  iron,  of  her  being  under  water 
without  breathing,  and  without  having  swallowed  any  water,  deter- 
mined the  judge  to  condemn  her  to  death  the  next  day ! 
.  ^^  ^  But  while  he  was  preparing  the  sentence,  this  Roman  thought 
proper  during  the  evening  to  giver  her  the  trial  according  to  his  plan ; 
and  he  burnt  her  so  severely  upon  the  sides  and  flanks,  that  she  died 
the  same  night,  without  having  confessed  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
accused ! ' " 

The  same  author  relates  the  following  curious  story : — ^^  A  young 
Frenchman  being  cast  on  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo,  betook  himself  to 
the  woods.  He  was  destitute  of  clothing,  and  had  preserved  nothing 
but  two  knives.  The  first  day  he  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  two  small 
pigs ;  one  of  them  he  killed,  the  flesh  of  which  he  eat  raw,  and  gave 
the  blood  to  the  other  pig  which  appeared  hungry,  and  drunk  it  up 
irke  milk.  The  next  day  he  intended  to  kill  the  remaining  one  ;  but 
observing  that  it  followed  him  about  every  where,  and  that  it  had 
become  so  greedy  of  the  blood  of  other  pigs,  that  it  joined  in  the  chace 
of  them,  and  waited  until  he  had  cut  their  throatsthat  it  might  be 
served,  he  determined  to  let  it  live.  In  a  few  days  it  came  to  eat  raw 
flesh ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  grew  in  size,  it  would  seize  the  largest 
hogs,  and  hold  them  by  the  ear  until  the  blood  sprung  out ;  when  the 
beast  was  secured  and  slaughtered  it  would  drink  the  blood,  and  join 
its  master  in  a  feast  upon  the  raw  flesh.  The  young  Norman  and  the 
hog  lived  in  this  manner  fourteen  months,  sharing  in  the  chase  and 
living  faithfully  together,  both  man  and  hog  became  so  tall  and  so  fat 
that  the  one  looked  like  a  giant  and  the  other  like  a  monster." — Du 
Terife^  torn,  iii.  p.  140. 

The  CaribB,  of  whose  cannibalism  we  hear  nrach  in  the  early  part  of 
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these  Tolnmes,  seem  to  be  nice  in  their  taste  of  human  flesh:  it  ia 
with  some  reluctance  that  they  eat  whites,  as  they  say  they  give  them 
the  bellyache.  They  have  tasted  of  all  nations.  The  Frenchman  is 
esteemed  the  most  delicate  eating,  and  the  Spaniard  the  hardest  of 
digestion.  So  is  it  written  in  Davis's  History  of  the  Cartbbee  Islands, 
p.  362. 

Governor  Poincy  (1660)  of  St.  Christophers,  used  to  administer  justice 
once  a  week  under  the  great  fig-tree  at  Basse  Terre.  M.  dn  Parquet 
did  the  same  at  Martinico,  under  his  calabash-tree  at  Fort  St.  Pierre ; 
and  the  parties  were  never  dismissed  until  they  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment and  embraced  each  other.  It  was  the  practice  at  this  time  topunish 
negroes  by  nailing  them  up  by'one  Par ;  and  after  leaving  them  in  this 
state  some  time  to  cut  the  ear  off.  Du  Tertre  records,  that'a  negro, 
in  his  remembrance,  having  already  lost  one  ear  by  this  punishment 
was  condemned  to  lose  the  other  ;  he  would  not  however  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  the  operation  until  he  had  had  an  audience  of  the 
governor,  the  M.  de  Poincy  mentioned  above ;  which  was  at  length 
granted,  when  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  beseeched  him  to  talce 
pity  upon  him,  "  for  should  they,"  said  he,  "  cut  off  my  remaining  ear 
where  shall  I  be  able  to  put  my  cigar  V  For  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
negroes  always  to  carry  a  rolled  leaf  of  tobacco  behind  the  ear  to 
smoke  when  they  are  at  work.  The  governor  was  touched  by  his 
simplicity  and  let  him  off. 

Under  tlie  year  1665,  is  the  following  carious  report  of  an  act  of 
taking  possession,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  West-India  Company. 

"  Upon  the  13th  of  December,  M.  dc  Cbambre,  agent-general  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Company,  took  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher for  the  Company,  with  the  following  ceremonies,  which  he  him- 
self has  described  : — '  Having  received  the  key,  I  opened  and  shut  the 
doors.     I  entered  and  came  out  again.     I  went  down  to  the  of&cers, 
where  I  hsd  a  fire  made,  and  smoked.     I  drank  and  I  eat.     I  went 
into  the  chapel,  and  had  mass  performed  after  the  clock  struck.  I  went 
into  the  guard-bouse,  and  I  made  the  Rarrison  no  out,  and  I  made  them 
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fields  a  hnntiDg  together^  we  heard  a  great  noise  of  dogs  which  had 
sarroanded  a  wild  hoar.  Having  tame  dogs  with  us,  w^teft  them  to 
the  custody  of  our  servants,  heing  desirous  to  see  the'^sport.  fJence 
my  companion  and  I  climhed  up  two  several  trees,  hoth  for  security 
and  prospect.  The  wild  hoar,  all  alone,  stood  against  a  tree,  defend- 
ing himself  with  his  tusks  from  a  great  numher  of  dogs  that  inclosed 
him; — killed  with  his  teeth,  and  wounded  several  of  them.  This 
hloody  fight  continued  ahout  an  hour ;  the  wild  hoar,  meanwhile,  at- 
tempting many  times  to  escape.  At  last,  flying,  one  dog  leaping  upon 
his  hack,  fastened  on  his  testicles,  which  at  one  pull  he  tore  in  pieces: 
the  rest  of  the  dogs,  perceiving  the  courage  of  their  companion,  fas- 
tened likewise  on  the  hoar,  and  presently  killed  him.  This  done,  all 
of  them,  the  first  only  excepted,  laid  themselves  dowaupon  the  ground 
ahout  the  prey,  and  there  peaceahly  continued,  till  he,  the  first  and 
most  courageous  of  the  troop,  had  eat  as  much  as  he  could :  when  this 
dog  had  left  off,  all  the  rest  fell  in  to  take  their  share,  till  nothing  was 
left !  What  ought  we  to  infer  from  this  notahle  action,  performed  hy 
wild  animals,  hut  this — that  even  heasts  themselves  are  not  destitute 
of  knowledge,  and  that  they  give  us  documents  how  to  honour  such  as 
have  deserved  well  V* — Esquemeling's  History  of  the  Buccaneers, 
chap.  4. 

Coming  down  as  late  as  1757)  we  find  recorded^  not  the  discovery  of 
an  island,  hut  of  a  hermit,  in  Tohago — ^not  a  solitary  colonist,  like 
Rohinson  Crusoe,  hut  a  sort  of  '^  Man  of  the  Hill,"  like  the  hero  of 
Fielding*s  story  in  Tom  Jones. 

'^  In  this  year.  Captain  Thompson  was  a  midshipman  on  hoard  his 
Majesty^s  ship  Stirling  Castle,  and  landed  at  Tohago,  ^  where  the 
Europeans  had  as  yet  no  settlement.^  He  says, '  having  wandered 
into  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  oranges,  he  was  surprised  hy  the 
discovery  of  a  hut,  the  inhahitant  of  which^  a  venerahle-looking 
man,  addressed  him  in  French;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  declared 
he  had  resided  twenty-one  years  in  that  solitary  situation,  having 
scarcely  any  communicatian  with  a  human  heing.  The  Indians,  he 
said,  would  sometimes  call  at  his  hermitage  when  hunting,  give 
him  part  of  their  game,  and  shave  his  heard  off  with  their  knives ; 
hut  he  had  never  paid  attention  enough  to  their  language  to  con- 
verse in  it.  He  had  heen  a  priest  in  Martinico;  hut  advancing 
some  tenet  which  gave  offence,  he  was  seized  in  the  night,  and 
transported  to  Tohago.  Offers  were  made  to  convey  him  to  Europe, 
which  he  declined,  ohserving  that  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  situation,  and  happier  than  he  could  he  in  any  other.' " 

Among  other  anecdotes  of  the  natural  history  of  this  quarter  of  the 
glohe,  we  select  Mr.  Lott's  account  of  a  conger-eel,  abridged  from  a 
letter  in  the  Dutch  Philosophical  Transactiou8>  written  the  7th  June, 
1761,  from  Rio  Essequibo : — 

**  The  fish  here  called  the  drill  wisch,  or  conger-eel,  is  a  kind  of 
eely  in  length  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  of  this  singular  quality,  that 
it  produces  all  the  known  effects  of  electricity — ^the  like  shock,  the 
like  real  or  supposed  cures.  I  at  first  cured  fowls,  grown  paralytic  by 
contractions  of  the  nerves ;  and  then,  proceeding  from  animals  to  men^ 
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by  electrifying  a  paralytic,  by  striking  bis  knees  tbree  times  witb  one 
of  these  fishes  fresh  taken.  The  shock  was  such  as  to  throw  him 
dowQ^  with  the  two  persons  who  held  him ;  but  he  soon  got  up,  and* 
instead  of  being  carried  from  the  place  of  operation,  walked  away,  as 
if  nothing  had  ever  ailed  him.  With  this  admirable  eel  I  have  like- 
wise cured  nervous  disorders,  fevers,  and  very  severe  head-achs,  to 
which  the  slaves  here  are  peculiarly  subject.  Some  of  these  wonders 
were  performed  before  the  governor,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction." — p.  343. 

Of  the  same  class  of  anecdotes  is  the  following: — 

^^  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucia  have  discovered  an  animal  flower. 
In  a  cavern  of  that  isle,  near  the  sea,  is  a  large  basin,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  deep,  the  water  of  which  is  very  brackish,  and  the  bottom 
composed  of  rocks,  from  whence  at  all  times  proceed  certain  sub-' 
stances,  which  present  at  first  sight  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  bright 
shining  colour,  and  pretty  nearly  resembling  our  single  mary golds, 
only  that  their  tint  is  more  lively.  These  seeming  flowers,  on  the 
approach  of  a  hand  or  instrument,  retire,  like  a  snail,  out  of  sight. 
On  examining  this  substance  closely,  there  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  disk  four  brown  filaments,  resembling  spider's  legs,  which  move 
round  a  kind  of  yellow  petals,  with  a  brisk  and  spontaneous  motion. 
These  legs  reunite  like  pincers  to  seize  their  prey ;  and  the  yellow 
petals  immediately  close  to  shut  up  that  prey,  so  that  it  cannot  escape. 
Under  this  appearance  of  a  flower  is  a  brown  stalk  of  the  bigness  of  a 
raven's  quill,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  body  of  some  animal.  It  is 
probable  that  this  strange  animal  lives  on  the  spawn  of  fish,  and  the 
small  insect  which  the  sea  throws  up  into  the  basin.  This  zoophyte 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pinckard,  in  his  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  vol.  i. 
p.  348,  as  being  known  at  Barbadoes.'* — ^p.  374. 

Of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  former  heterogeneous  specimen^ 
which  we  have  taken  from  this  multifarious  production,  is  the  following 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  letter  from  a  British  oflBcer,  which 
gives  an  animated  description  of  a  hurricane,  and  the  behaviour  of 
British  seamen  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  extract  only 
looks  long;  therefore  we  shall  .make  no  apology  for  its  apparent  ex- 
tension. The  reader  will  find  it  go  into  a  very  small  compass  of  time : — 

^^  The  following  characteristic  description  of  a  hurricane,^  and  of 
the  loss  of  his  majesty's  ship  Phoenix,  was  written  by  the  first  lieutenant 
of  that  ship : — 

"  October  the  2d,  spoke  to  the  Barbadoes  off  Port  Antonio  in  the 
eveningi  At  eleven  at  night  it  began  to  snuffle,  with  a  monstrous 
heavy  appearance  from  the  eastward — close-reefed  the  topsails.  Sir 
Hyde  sent  for  me — '  What  sort  of  weather  have  we,  Archer?  ' — ^  It 
blows  a  little,  and  has  a  very  ugly  look :  if  we  were  in  any  other 
country  but  this,  I  should  say  we  were  going  to  have  a  gale  of  wind.' — 
*  Aye,  it  looks  so  very  often  here,  when  there  is  no  wind  at  all ;  how- 
ever, don't  hoist  the  topsails  till  it  clears  a  little — there  is  no  trusting 
any  country.'  At  twelve  I  was  relieved — the  weather  bad  the  same 
grum  look :  however,  they  made  sail  upon  her,  but  we  had  a  very  dirty 
flight.    At  eight  in  the  morning  I  came  up  againr- found  it  blowisg 


bard  from  £«N  J),  with  close-reefed  topsails  upon  tbeship^  heavy  squalls 
at  times.  Sir  Hyde  came  upon  deck — ^  Well,  Archer,-  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ? ' — '  Oh,  sir,  'tis  only  a  touch  of  the  times — we  shall  have 
an  observation  at  twelve  o'clock :  the  clouds  are  beginning  to  break 
—it  will  clear  up  at  noon,  or  else  blow  very  hard  afterwards/ — *  I 
wish  it  would  clear  up,  but  I  doubt  It  much:  I  was  once  in  a  hurricane 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  beginnig  of  it  had  much  the  same  appearance 
as  this  ;  so  take  in  the  topsails — we  have  plenty  of  sea-room.' 

'^  At  twelve  the  gale  increasing  still,  we  wore  ship  to  keep  as  near 
mid-channel,  between  cTamaica  and  Cuba,  as  possible:  at  one,  the 
gale  increasing  still ;  at  two,  *  harder  yet — it  still  blows  harder ! '  reefed 
the  courses,  and  furled  them ;  brought  to  under  a  foul  mizen-stay- 
sail,  head  to  the  northward.  In  the  evening,  no  sign  of  weather 
faking  off,  but  every  appearance  of  increasing,  prepared  for  a  proper 
gale  of  wind  ;  secured  all  the  sails  with,  spare  gaskets  ;  good  rolling 
tackles  upon  yards — spanned  the  booms  ;  saw  the  boats  all  made  fast ; 
new-lashed  the  guns — double-breeched  the  lower-deckers  ;  saw  that 
the  carpenters  had  the  tarpaulines  and  battens  all  ready  for  hatch- 
ways ;  got  the  top-gallant-masts  down  upon  deck  ;  jib-boom  and 
spritsail-yard  fore  and  aft ;  in  fact,  every  thing  we  could  think  of  to 
make  a  snug  ship. 

"  The  poor  devils  of  birds  now  began  to  finil  the  uproar  in  the 
elements,  for  numbers  came  on  board  of  us,  both  of  sea  and  land 
kinds  ;  some  I  took  notice  of,  which  happened  to  be  to  leeward,  turned 
to  windward  like  a  ship — tack  and  tack — for  they  could  not  fly  against 
it ;  and  when  they  had  come  over  the  ship,  dash  themselves  down  on 
the  deck,  and  never  attempt  to  stir  till  picked  up  ;  and  when  let  go 
again,  would  not  leave  the  ship,  but  endeavour  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  wind.  At  eight  o'clock  a  hurricane — the  sea  roaring,  but  the 
wind  still  steady  to  a  point ;  did  not  ship  a  spoonful  of  water.  How- 
ever, got  the  hatchways  all  secured,  expecting  what  would  be  the 
consequence  should  the  wind  shift :  placed  the  carpenters  by  the  main- 
mast with  broad  axes,  knowing  from  experience,  that  at  the  moment 
you  may  want  to  cut  away  to  save  the  ^hip,  an  axe  may  not  be  found. 
Went  to  supper — bread,  cheese,  and  porter :  the  purser  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  about  his  bread-bags  ;  the  two  marine  officers  as  white 
as  sheets,  not  understandingthe  ship's  working  so  much,  and  the  noise 
of  the  lower-deck  guns,  which  by  this  time  made  a  pretty  screeching 
to  people  not  used  to  it :  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ship's  side  was 
going  at  each  roll.  Wooden,  our  carpenter,  was  all  this  time  smoking 
his  pipe  and  laughing  at  the  doctor  ;  the  second  lieutenant  upon  deck, 
the  third  in  his  hammock.  At  ten  o'clock  I  thought  to  get  a  little 
sleep;  came  to  look  into  my  cot — ^itwas  full  of  water;  for  every 
seam,  by  the  straining  of  the  ship,  had  begum  to  leak ;  stretched 
myself,  therefore,  upon  deck  between  two  chests,  and  left  orders  to 
be  called  should  the  least  thing  happen. 

"  At  twelve,  a  midshipman  came  to  me — *  Mr.  Archer,  we  are  just 
goin^  to  wear  ship,  sir.' — ^  Oh,  very  well,  I  will  be  up  directly ;  what 
sort  of  weather  have  you  got  ? ' — ^  It  blows  a  hurricane.'  Went  upon 
deck,  found  Sir  Hyde  there :  *  It  blows  damn'd  hard,  Arclier.'  *  It 
does  indeed,  sir.'  '  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  remember  its  blowing 
so  hard  before ;  but  the  ship  makes  very  good  weather  of  it  upon  this 
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tack,  as  she  bows  the  sea ;  but  we  must  wear  her,  as  the  wind  has 
shifted  to  the  S.E.  and  we  are  drawing  right  upon  Cuba  ;  so  do  you 
go  forward,  and  have  some  hands  stand  by ;  loose  the  lee-yardarm  of 
the  foresail,  and  when  she  is  right  before  the  wind  whip  the  clue  garnet 
close  up,  and  roll  the  sail  up/  '  Sir,  there  is  no  canvas  can  stand 
against  this  a  moment ;  if  we  attempt  to  loose  him,  he'll  fly  into  rib- 
bands in  a  moment,  and  we  may  lose  three  or  four  of  our  people ;  she'll 
wear  by  manning  the  fore-shrouds/  '  No,  I  don't  think  she  will.'  '  I'll 
answer  for  it,  sir ;  I  have  seen  it  tried  several  times  on  the  coast  of 
America  with  success/  *  Well,  try  it ;  if  she  does  not  wear,  we  can 
only  loose  the  foresail  afterwards/  This  was  a  great  condescension 
from  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hyde.  However,  by  sending  about  two 
hundred  people  into  the  fore  rigging,  after  a  hard  struggle  she  wore : 
found  she  dia  not  make  so  good  weather  on  this  tack  as  the  other,  for 
as  the  sea  began  to  run  across,  she  had  not  time  to  rise  from  one  sea 
before  another  dashed  against  her.  Began  to  think  we  should  lose 
our  masts,  as  the  ship  lay  very  much  along,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  constantly  upon  the  yards  and  masts  alone ;  for  the  poor  mizen  stay- 
sail had  gone  in  shreds  long  before,  and  the  sails  began  to  fly  from  the 
yards  through  the  gaskets  into  coach-whips.  My  God !  to  think  that 
the  wind  could  have  such  force  ! 

"  Sir  Hyde  now  sent  to  see  what  was  the  matter  between  decks,  as 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise.  As  soon  as  I  was  below,  one  of  the 
marine  officers  calls  out,  *  Good  God !  Mr.  Archer,  we  are  sinking ; 
the  water  is  up  to  the  bottom  of  my  cot.'  *  Poo,  poo,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  over  your  mouth  you  are  well  off ;  what  the  devil  do  you  make  this 
noise  for  ? '  I  found  there  was  some  water  between  decks,  but  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at ;  scuttled  the  deck,  and  let  it  run  into  the  well : 
found  she  made  a  great  deal  of  water  through  the  sides  and  decks ; 
turned  the  watch  below  to  the  pumps,  though  only  two  feet  of  wate  r 
in  the  well ;  but  expected  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work  now,  as  th  e 
ship  laboured  much,  with  hardly  a  part  above  water  but  the  quarter- 
deck, and  that  but  seldom.  ^  Come,  pump  away  my  boys.  Carpenters, 
get  the  weather  chain-pump  rigged.'  *  All  ready,  sir.'  '  Then  man 
it,  and  keep  both  pumps  going/ 

"  At  two  o'clocTc  the  chain-pump  was  choaked :  set  the  carpenters 
at  work  to  clear  it ;  the  two  hand-pumps  at  work  upon  deck.  The 
ship  gained  upon  us  while  our  chain-pumps  were  idle  ;  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  were  at  work  again,  and  we  began  to  gain  upon  her. 
While  I  was  standing  at  the  pumps  cheering  the  people,  the  carpenters 
mate  came  running  to  me  with  a  face  as  long  as  my  arm — ^  Oh,  sir, 
the  ship  has  sprung  a  leak  in  the  gunner's  room/  'Go,  then,  and  tell 
the  carpenter  to  come  to  me,  but  don't  speak  a  word  to  any  one  else/ 
<  Mr.  Goodinch,  I  am  told  there  is  a  leak  in  the  gunner's  room ;  go 
and  see  what  is  the  matter,  but  don't  alarm  any  body,  and  come  and 
make  your  report  privately  to  me/  A  little  after  this  he  returned : 
*  Sir,  there's  nothing  there,  'tis  only  the  water  washing  up  between  the 
timbers  that  this  booby  has  taken  for  a  leak/  *  Oh,  very  well;  go 
upon  deck,  and  see  if  you  can  keep  any  of  the  water  from  washing 
down  below/  *  Sir,  I  have  had  four  people  constantly  keeping  the 
hatchway  secure,  but  there  is  such  a  weight  of  water  upon  deck  that 
nobody  can  bear  it  when  the  ship  rolls/ 
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*^  Shortly  afterwards  the  gunner  came  to  me :  <  Mr.  Archer,  I  should 
be  glad  you  would  step  this  way  into  the  magazine  for  a  moment/  I 
thought  some  damned  thing  was  the  matter,  and  ran  directly,  ^  Well, 
what's  the  matter  here  V  ^  The  ground  tier  of  powder  is  spoiled ; 
and  I  want  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  out  of  carelessness  in  me  in 
stowing  it,  for  no  powder  in  the  world  could  he  better  stowed :  Now,  sir, 
what  am  I  to  do?  if  you  don't  speak  to  Sir  Hyde,  he  will  be  angry 
with  me/  I  could  not  but  smile,  to  see  how  easy  he  took  the  danger 
of  the  ship,  and  said  to  him, '  Let  us  shake  off  the  |^ale  of  wind  first, 
and  talk  of  the  damaged  powder  afterwards/ 

.  ^^  At  four,  we  had  gained  upon  the  ship  a  little,  and  I  went  upon 
deck,  it  being  my  watch.  The  second  lieutenant  relieved  me  at  the 
pumps.  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  appearance  of  things  upon 
deck  ?  if  I  was  to  write  for  ever  I  could  not  give  you  an  idea  of  it :  a 
total  darkness  ail  above — the  sea  on  fire,  running  as  it  were  in  Alps, 
or  Peaks  of  Teneriffe — mountains  are  too  common  an  idea ;  the  wind 
roaring  louder  than  thunder  (absolutely  no  flight  of  imagination)  ; 
the  whole  made  more  terrible,  if  possible,  by  a  very  uncommon  kind 
of  blue  lightning.  The  poor  ship  very  much  pressed,  yet  doing  what 
she  could ;  shaking  her  sides,  and  groaning  at  every  stroke.  Sir 
Hyde  upon  deck,  lashed  to  windward.  I  soon  lashed  myself  alongside 
of  him,  and  told  him  the  situation  of  things  below;  the  ship  not  making 
more  water  than  might  be  expected  from  such  weather ;  that  I  was 
only  afraid  of  a  gun  breaking  loose.  ^  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
that ;  I  have  commanded  her  six  years,  and  have  had  many  a  gale  of 
wind  in  her,  so  that  her  iron  work  is  pretty  well  tried,  which  always 
gives  way  first — Hold  fast !  that  was  an  ugly  sea ;  we  must  lower  the 
yards,  I  believe,  Archer — the  ship  is  much  pressed/  ^  If  we  attempt, 
sir,  we  shall  lose  them,  for  a  man  aloft  can  do  nothing ;  besides,  their 
being  down  would  ease  the  ship  very  little.  The  mainmast  is  a  sprung 
mast — ^I  wish  it  was  overboard  without  carrying  any  thing  else  along 
with  it ;  but  that  can  soon  be  done,  the  gale  cannot  last  for  ever,  'twill 
soon  be  daylight  now/ 

^'  Found  by  the  master's  watch  it  was  .five  of  clock,  though  but  a 
little  after  four  by  ours ;  glad  it  was  so  near  daylight,  and  looked  for 
it  with  much  anxiety.  Cuba,  thou  art  much  in  our  way  !  Another 
ugly  sea .!  Sent  a  midshipman  to  bring  news  from  the  pumps:  the  ship 
was  gaining  on  them  very  much,  for  they  had  broke  one  of  their  chains, 
but  'twas  almost  mended  again.  News  from  the  pump  again — she 
still  gains ! — a  heavy  sea !  Back  water  from  to  leeward  half  way  up 
the  quarter-deck — filled  one  of  the  cutters  upon  the  booms,  and  tore 
her  all  to  pieces ;  the  ship  lying  almost  upon  her  beam  ends,  and  not 
attempting  to  right  again«  Word  from  below  that  the  ship  still  gained 
on  them,  as  they  could  |iot  stand  to  the  pumps,  she  lay  so  much  along. 
Said  to  Sir  Hyde,  ^  This  is  no  time,  sir,  to  think  of  saving  the  masts  ; 
— shall  we  cut  the  mainmast  away?'  *  Aye,  as  fast  as  you  can/  I 
accordingly  went  into  the  weather  chains  with  a  pole-axe  to  cut  away 
the  lanyards ;  the  boatswain  went  to  leeward,  and  the  carpenters 
stood  by  the  mast :  we  were  all  ready ;  when  a  very  violent  sea  broke 
right  on  ..board  of  us,  carried  every  thing  upon  deck  away,  filled  the 
ship  full  of  water ;  the  main  and  mizen  masts  went,  the  ship  righted, 
but  was  in  the  last  struggle  of  sinking  under  us.    As  soon  as  we  could 
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shake  our  heads  above  water.  Sir  Hyde  exclaimed,  '  We  are  gone  at 
last,  Archer — ^foundered  at  sea  !'  '  Yes,  sir,  farewell !  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us !'  I  then-  turned  about  to  look  forward  at  the  ship, 
and  thought  she  was  struggling  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  water :  but 
all  in  vain — she  was  almost  full  below.  *  God  Almighty !  I  thank 
thee,  that  now  I  am  leaving  this  world,  which  I  have  always  considered 
as  only  a  passage  to  a  better,  I  die  with  full  liope  of  thy  mercies, 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  our  Saviour.*  I  then  felt 
sorry  that  I  could  swim ;  as  by  that  means  I  might  be  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer  dying  than  a  man  who  could  not,  as  it  it  is  impossible  to 
divest  ourselves  of  a  wish  to  preserve  life.  At  the  end  of  these  re- 
flections, I  thought  I  felt  the  ship  thump,  and  grinding  our  feet :  it 
was  so.  *  Sir,  the  ship  is  ashore.*  *  What  do  you  say  V  *  The  ship 
is  ashore,  and  we  may  save  ourselves  yet.'  By  this  time  the  quarter- 
deck was  full  of  men  that  had  come  up  from  below,  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us !  flying  about  from  all  quarters. 

"  The  ship  made  every  body  sensible  now  that  she  was  ashore,  for 
every  stroke  threatened  a  total  dissolution  of  her  whole  frame  ;  found 
she  was  stern  ashore,  and  the  bow  broke  the  sea  a  good  deai,  though 
it  was  washing  clean  over  at  every  'stroke.  Sir  Hyde — ^  Keep  to  the 
quarter  deck,  my  lads— *-when  she  goes  to  pieces  'tis  your  best  chance/ 
A  providential  circumstance  got  the  foremast  cut  away,  that  she  might* 
not  pay  round  broadside  to :  lost  five  men  cutting  away  the  foremast, 
by  the  breaking  of  a  sea  on  board,  just  as  the  mast  went :  that  was 
nothing— every  one  expected  it  would  be  his  own  fate  next.  Looked 
for  day-break  with  the  greatest  impatience:  at  last  it  came — ^butwhat 
a  scene  did  it  show  us !  the  ship  upon  a  bed  of  rocks,  mountains  of 
them  on  one  side,  and  cordilleras  of  water  on  the  other  ;  our  poor  ship 
grinding  and  crying  out  at  every  stroke  between  them ;  going  away 
by  piecemeal :  however,  to  show  the  unaccountable  workings  of  Pro- 
indence,  that  often  what  appears  to  be  the  greatest  evil  proves  to  be 
the  greatest  good,  that  unmerciful  sea  lifted  and  beat  us  up  so  high 
among  the  rocks,  that  at  last  the  ship  scarcely  moved.  She  was  a 
very  strong  ship,  and  did  not  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  thumping, 
though  her  decks  tumbled  in.  We  found  afterwards,  that  she  had 
beat  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  us ; 
where,  if  she  had  struck,  every  soul  of  us  must  have  perished.  I  now 
began  to  think  of  getting  on  shore ;  so  stripped  off  my  coat  and  shoes 
for  a  swim,  and  looked  for  a  line,  to  carry  the  end  with  me.  I  luckily 
could  not  find  one,  which  gave  time  for  recollection :  ^  This  won't  do  for 
me  to  be  the  first  man  oat  of  the  shipj  and  first  lieutenant ;  we  may  get 
to  England  again,  and  people  may  think  I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  myself,  and  did  not  care  for  any  body  else — No,  that  won't  do ;  instead 
of  being  first,  I'll  see  every  man,  sick  and  well,  out  of  her  before  me.' 

'^  I  now  thought  there  was  not  a  probability  of  the  ship's  going  soon 
to  pieces,  therefore  had  not  a  thought  of  instant  death  ;  took  a  look 
round  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  eye,  to  see  how  the  same  situation 
affected  my  companions;  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  most 
swaggering,  swearing  bullies  in  fine  weather,  were  now  the  most  pitiful 
wretches  on  earth,  when  death  appeared  before  them.  Several  people 
that  could  swim  went  overboard  to  try  for  the  shore ;  nine  of  them  were 
drowned  before  our  eyes.    However,  two  got  safe ;  by  whioh  means. 


witb  a  line  we  got  a  hawser  on  shore,  and  made  fast  to  the  rocks,  upon 
which  many  went,  and  arrived  safe.      There  were  some  sick  and 
wounded  on  hoard,  who  could  not  go  this  way ;  so  we  got  a  spare  top- 
sail-yard from  the  chains,  and  got  one  end  on  shore  and  the  other  into 
the  cahin-window,  so  that  most  of  the  sick  got  ashore  this  way.    As  I 
had  determined,  so  I  was  the  last  man  out  of  the  ship,  which  was 
/>         ahout  ten  o'clock.    The  gale  now  hegan  to  hreak.    Sir  Hyde  came  to 
me,  and  taking  me  hy  the  hand,  was  so  affected  as  to  he  hardly  ahle  to 
speak :  *  Archer,  I  am  happy  heyond  expression  to  see  you  on  shore  ; 
hut  look  at  our  poor  Phoenix!*    I  turned  ahout,  hut  could  not  say  a 
single  word,  heing  tod  full :  my  mind  had  heen  too  actively  employed 
hefore,  hut  every  thing  now  rushed  upon  me  at  once,  so  that  I  could 
not  contain  myself,  and  I  indulged  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.     By 
twelve  it  was  pretty  moderate;  got  some  sails  on  shore,  and  made 
tents ;  found  great  quantities  of  fish  drove  up  hy  the  sea  in  Imles 
amongst  the  rocks ;  knocked  up  a  fire,  and  had  a  most  comfortahle 
dinner.    In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  stage  from  the  cahin  windows  to 
the  rocks,  and  got  out  some  provisions  and  water,  lest  the  ship  should 
go  to  pieces,  and  then  we  must  all  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  for 
we  were  upon  a  desolate  part  of  the  coast,  and  under  a  rocky  mountain, 
which  could  not  supply  us  with  a  single  drop  of  water. 

"  Slept  comfortably  this' night;  and'the  next  day,  the  idea  of  death 
vanishing  by  degrees,  the  prospect  of  being  prisoners,  perhaps  during 
the  war,  at  the  Havanna,  and  walking  three  hundred  milies  to  it  through 
the  woods,  was  unpleasant;  however,  to  save  life  for  the  present, 
employed  this  day  in  getting  more  provisions  and  water  on  shore,  which 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  on  account  of  decks,  guns,  and  rubbish  that 
lay  over  them,  and  ten  feet  of  water  besides.  In  the  evening  I  pro- 
posed to  Sir  Hyde  to  repair  the  remains  of  the  only  boat  left ;  and  that 
I  would  venture  to  Jamaica  myself,  and  if  I  got  safe,  would  bring 
vessels  to  take  them  all  off— -a  proposal  worth  thinking  of.  It  was  next 
day  agreed  to  ;  so  got  the  cutter  on  shore,  and  set  the  carpenters  to 
work  on  her.  In  two  days  she  was  ready  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  I  embarked  with  four  volunteers,  and  a  fortnight's  pro- 
vision ;  hoisted  English  colours  as  we  put  oflp  from  the  shore,  and 
received  three  cheers  from  the  lads  left  behind,  which  we  returned,  and 
set  sail  with  a  light  heart ;  having  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  with  God's 
assistance,  we  should  come  back  and  bring  them  all  off.  Had  a  very 
squally  night,  and  a  very  leaky  boat,  so  as  to  keep  two  buckets 
-  constantly  bailing.  Steered  her  myself  the  whole  night  by  the  stars ; 
and  in  the  morning  saw  the  island  of  Jamaica,  distant  about  twelve 
leagues.    At  eight  in  the  evening  arrived  in  MontegO  Bay. 

"  I  must  now  begin  to  leave  off,  particularly  as  I  have  but  half  an 
hour  to  conclude,  else  my  pretty  little  short  letter  will  lose  its  passage, 
,  which  I  should  not  like,  after  being  ten  days  at  different  times  writing 

\  it,beating  up  with  the  convoy  to  the  northward,  which  is  a  reason  that 

this  epistle  will  never  read  well ;  for  I  never  sat  down  with  a  proper 
disposition  to  go  on  with  it ;  but  as  I  knew  something  of  the  kind  would 
please  you  I  was  resolved  to  finish  it ;  yet  it  will  not  bear  an  overhaul ; 
so  don't  expose  your  son's  nonsense. 

'^  But  to  proceed.    Instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  the  admiral ; 
another  to  the  Porcupine  man  of  war;  and  went  myself  to  Martha 
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Brae>  to  get  vessels ;  for  all  their  vessels  liere^  as  well  as  many  of  their 
houses,  were  gone  to  Moco.  Got  three  small  vessels,  and  set  oat  hack 
again  to  Cuha ;  where  I  amved  the  foarth  day  after  leaving  them.  I 
thought  the  ship's  crew  would  have  devoured  me  on  my  landing  ;  they 
wisked  me  up  on  their  shoulders  presently,  and  carried  me  to  the  tent 
where  Sir  Hyde  was.  I  must  omit  niany  little  anecdotes  that  happened 
on  shore,  for  want  of  time  ;  hut  I  shall  have  a  number  of  stories  to  tell 
you  when  I  get  alongside  of  you  ;  and  the  next  time  I  visit  you,  I  shall 
not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  quit  you  as  I  was  the  last ;  for  then  I  hoped 
my  nest  would  have  been  pretty  well  feathered*  But  my  tale  is  forgot. 
I  found  the  Porcupine  had  arrired  that  day,  and  the  lads  had  built  a 
boat,  almost  r^ady  for  launching,  th/it  would  hold  fifty  men ;  which 
was  intended  for  another  trial,  in  case  I  should  have  foundered. 

"  Next  day,  embarked  all  our  people  that  were  left,  amounting  to 
260-;  for  some  had  died  of  the  wounds  they  got  coming  on  shore; 
others  by  drinking  rum ;  and  others  had  straggled  into  the  country. 
All  our  vessels  were  so  full  of  people,  that  we  could  not  take  away 
the  few  clothes  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  ;  that  was  a  trifle,  since 
our  lives  and  liberties  were  saved. 

'*  To  make  short  of  my  story,  we  all  arrived  safe  at  Montego  Bay ; 
and  shortly  after  at  Port-Royal,  in  the  Janus,  which  was  sent  on 
purpose  for  us,  and  were  all  honourably  acquitted  for  the  loss  of  the 
ship.  J  was  made  admiral's  aide-de-camp,  and  a  little  after  sent  down 
to  St.  Juan's,  captain  of  the  Resource,  to  bring  what  were  left  of  the 
poor  devils  to  Blue-fields,  on  the  Musqui to  shore,  and  then  to  Jamaica, 
where  they  arrived  after  three  months'  absence,  and  without  a  prize, 
though  I  looked  put  hard, off  Portobello  and  Carthagena. 

"  Found,  in  my  absence,  that  I  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the 
Tobago ;  where  I  remain  his  Majesty's  most  true  and  faithful  servant, 
and  my  dear  mother's 

^*  Most  dutiful  Son, 

" Archbr.'* 

Du  Tertre  gives  this  definition  of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Bucca- 
neer," and  of  their  mode  of  life  : — 

"  The  Buccaneers  are  so  called  from,  the  word  houcaUi  which  is  a 
sort  of  wooden  gridiron,  made  of  several  sticks  placed  upon  four  forks, 
upon  which  the  Boucaniers  broil  their  hogs,  sometimes  quite  whole, 
with  which  they  feed  themselves,  without  eating  any  bread.  They 
were  at  this  time^  une  sorte  de  gens  remassez,'  men  from  all  countries, 
rendered  expert  and  active  from  the  necessity  of  their  exercise,  which 
was  to  go  in  chase  of  cattle  to  obtain  their  hides,  and  from  being 
chased  themselves  by  the  Spaniards,  who  never  gave  them  any  quarter. 
As  they  would  never  suffer  any  chiefs,  they  passed  for  undisciplined 
men,  and  the  greater  part  had  sought  refuge  in  these  places,  and  were 
reduced  to  this  way  of  life  to  avoid  the  punishments  due  to  the  crimes 
which  they  had  committed  in  Europe,  and  which  could  be  proved  on 
many  of  them. 

'^  In  general  they  were  without  any  habitation  or  fixed  house,  but 
only  rendezvoused  where  the  cattle  were  to  be  found,and  some  sheds  which 
were  covered  with  leaves,  to  defend  them  from  the  rain,  and  to  lodge  the 
hides  of  the  animals  which  they  had  kUled  until  some  vessels  should 
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pass  to  barter  for  them  with  wine,  brandyy  linen,  arms,  powder,  balls, 
and  some  other  utensils  which  they  needed,  and  which  are  the  only 
moveables  of  the  Buccaneers. 

^'  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  their  life  was  laborious  and 
fall  of  danger ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  hunted  every  day,  that 
they  were  dressed  in  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  at  most  in  a  shirt,  shod  with 
the  skin  of  a  hog*s  leg,  fastened  on  the  top  and  behind  the  foot  with 
^  *  equillettes*  of  the   same   skin,  girdled  round  the  middle  of  their 

body  by  a  sack,  which  served  them  to  sleep  in  as  a  defence 
against  the  innumerable  insects  which  bit  and  sucked  the  blood 
from  all  parts  of  their  bodies  which  wero  left  uncovered. 

"  When  they  had  killed  a  beast,  they  skinned  it  with  difficulty, 
and  contented  themselves  witli  breaking  the  bones  of  the  legs  and 
sucking  the  warm  marrow,  throwing  away  the  rest.  They  then 
went  in  search  of  a  hog,  which  they  brought  with  their  skins  to 
the  boucan,  sometimes  two  or  three  leagues:  if  they  eat  in  the 
open  countiy,  it  was  always  with  their  musket  cocked  ('bande'), 
and  very  often  back  to  back,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  the 
Spanish  Mnlattoes,  who  killed  them  without  mercy,  and  sometimes 
in  the  night  stuck  their  lance  into  the  sack  where  they  were  sleep- 
ing. When  they  returned  from  the  chase  to  the  boucan,  you 
would  say  that  these  are  the  butcher's  vilest  servants,  who  have 
been  eight  days  in  -the  slaughter-house  without  washing  themselves. 
I  have  seen  some  who  had  lived  this  miserable  life  for  twenty 
years,  without  seeing  a  priest,  and  without  eating  bread." — Du 
Tertre,  tom,  iii.  p.  141. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  Buccaneering  heroes  was  Colonel 
Morgan,  afterwards  called  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  We  shall  conclude  our 
miscellaneous  extracts  with  the  narrative  of  one  of  his  daring  exploits. 
*— These  are  the  men  who  are  said  to  have  brought  home  that  spirit  of 
fearless  daring,  which  has  from  that  time  been  characteristic  of  the 
British  sailor. 

'^  Henry  Morgan,  with  twelve  sail,  and  seven  hundred  fighting  men, 
landed  in  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  in  Cuba,  and  proceeded  to  Puerto 
del  Principe,  which  they  entered  after  an  action  of  four  hours.  The 
inhabitants,  having  notice  of  the  attack,  had  removed  their  valuables. 
The  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  churches,  where  several  were 
starved  to  death,  and  others  were  tortured,  to  force  a  confession  of 
where  their  money  was  secreted.  Morgan  obtained  only  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  eight,  in  money  and  goods,  and  five  hundred  oxen,  with  suffi- 
cient salt  to  cure  them :  he  made  his  prisoners  assist  in  killing  and 
salting  them  for  his  fleet ;  and,  fearful  of  being  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  he  embarked  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  returned  to 
Jamaica,  where  the  men's  prize-money  did  not  suffice  to  pay  their  debts. 

*'  Morgan,  therefore,  proposed  another  expedition,  without  imparting 
the  name  of  the  place  he  intended  to  attack.  There  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  the  Frenchmen  who  were  with  him  and  the  English, 
and  he  could  only  muster  nine  sail  of  vessels,  some  of  which  were  only 
large  boats,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  fighting  men  :  with  these  he 
stood  over  to  the  Spanish  Main,  near  Costa  Rica,  and  upon  his  arrival 
informed  his  followers  of  his  intention  to  storm  Puerto  Bello  by  night. 
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Som6  bl](j6ction8  were  made  to  the  attempt,  by  those  who  thoaght  their 
numbers  too  few  to  succeed  agaisst  so  strong  a  city ;  but  Morgan 
persuaded  them  by  saying,  ^  If  our  number  is  small,  our  hearts  are 
great ;  and  the  JPewer  persons  we  are,  the  more  union,  and  the  better 
shares  we  sh^U  have  in  the  spoil ! '  He  then  proceeded  to  Puerto  de 
Naos,  ten  leagues  west  of  Puerto  Bello,  and  up  the  river  to  Puerto 
Pontin :  here  they  left  their  vessels,  with  a  few  men  on  board ;  the  rest 
landed  at  midnight,  at  Estera  longa  Lemos — an  Englishman  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  there  serving  as  a  guide.  They  got  to  the  outposts  of 
the  city,  surprised  and  seized  the  sentinel,  and  to  the  nearest 
castle  without  being  discovered!  This  they  summoned  to  surrender, 
with  threats  of  giving  no  quarter  if  the  garrison  resisted.  Resistance 
was  made — the  castle  was  stormed — andj  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Spaniards,  Morgan  put  the  whole  garrison  into  one  rooni  over  a 
magazine,  which  he  set  on  fire  and  blew  theni  all  up ! 

'^  The  city  was  unprepared  to  resist :  the  inhabitants,  panic-stricken^ 
were  throwing  all  their  jewels  and  money  into  wells  and  cisterns ! 
One  party  of  the  pirates,  assigned  for  the  purpose,  ran  immediately 
to  the  cloisters,  and  seizing  all  the  women  and  priests,  secured  them 
prisoners. 

**  The  governor  of  the  city,  unable  to  rally'  the  terrified  citizens, 
retired  to  one  of  the  castles,  from  which  he  so  annoyed  the  assailants, 
that  at  one  time  Morgan  began  to  despair  of  success.  The  English 
colours  were  opportunely  hoisted  upon  one  of  the  smaller  castles,  and 
shouts  of  victory  reanimated  him :  he  now  determined  to  storm  the 
largest  fort  by  escalade,  and  sent  to  the  governor  to  say,  that  unless 
he  surrendered,  the  scaling-ladders  should  be  placed  against  the  fort 
by  the  monks  and  nuns,  his  prisoners :  the  ladders  were  made  broad 
enough  to  admit  four  persons  to  ascend  at  once.  The  governor,  faithful 
to  his  duty,  opposed  the  placing  of  the  ladders  by  these  miserable  people 
to  the  last,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them:  it  was  however  done, 
and  the  pirates  stormed  the  place,  throwing  fire-balls  from  the  walls 
among  the  Spaniards.  In  vain  the  governor  encouraged  his  men; 
niany  killed  by  him  fot  quitting  their  posts,  and  many  of  the  assailants 
fell  under  his  sword.  At  last,  refusing  the  quarter  which  was  offered> 
and  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  on  their 
knees  besought  him  to  surrender,  he  found  the  death  he  sought. 

'^  It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  attack  had  commenced  at  daylight. 
Morgan  enclosed  all  his  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  with  guards  over  them.  The  con- 
querors abused  their  victory,  by  committing  every  excess  ferocious  men 
could  invent.  Glutted  with  rape  and  murder,  and  drunk,  fifty  deter- 
mined men  might  have  retaken  the  city,  and  destroyed  them  all ! 

"  Next  day  the  work  of  torture  began,  to  force  the  prisoners  to  tell 
where  their  treasures  were  hid.  Numbers  died  upon  the  rack;  and 
though  Morgan  knew  the  governor  of  Panama  was  coming  with  a  large 
force  against  him,  secure  of  a  retreat  to  his  ships,  he  kept  the  place 
for  fifteen  days — many  of  his  followers  dying  during  that  time  from 
their  excesses.  He  desired  his  principal  prisoners  to  procure  from  the 
inhabitants  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  to  ransom  the  town ; 
otherwise  he  threatened  to  destroy  it  and  all  the  castles. 

'^  The  near  approach  of  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guzmaui  with  1500 
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lroot)8.  galled  Us  attention.  Instead  of  reireaiing  at  once,  Morgan 
placed  loo  of  his  men,  well  armed,  at  &  nUrrbw  pass  Hhroligli  which 
Don  J^uaii  muist  pass :  these  put  to  flight  the  vanguard  of  Don  Juan's 
forces,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  Bon  Juan  sexA,  a  dag  of  triic'e 
t6  Afbrgan,  to  say  if  he  did  not  immediately  depart,  ho  q^ugirter  should 
he  given  to  himself  or  followers.  Morgan  said,  hi  would  go  if  tne 
contribution  was  paidr— if  not,  he  would  destroy  the  city  and  ttie 
castles,  and  put  to  death  his  prisoners.  Knowing  himself  unable 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  threat,  and  astonished  at  the  braVery 
of  such  a  handful  of  men,  Don  Juan  kft  the  inhabitants  to  do  the 
best  they  could,  and  sent  to  Morgan  for  a  piattern  of  those  arms 
with  whicn  he  had  achieved  such  d  conquest.  Morgan  received  the 
messenger  with  great  civility,  and  gave  him  a  pistil  and  a  few  small 
bullets  to  cany  back,  '  as  the  pattern  he  requested,  of  the  arms  with 
which  he  had  taken  Puerto  Belio :  and  this  he  would  lend  his  master 
fpr  twelve  months,  after  which  time  he  would  com^  to  ranama  for  it.' 
Don  Juan  returned  the  present,  with  tlianks  for  the  loan,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  Morgan  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  ^ne  emerald ;  and 
desired  he  would  not  |[ive  himself  the  ^  trouble  of  coqaing  to  Panama, 
as  he  had  done  to  Puerto  Bello ;  for  hp  did  assure  him  he  would  not 
speed  so  well  there  as  he  had  done  here.' 

"  Morgan  got  the  ransom  he  asked — embarked  some  of  the  best 
guna  from  the  castle — spiked  the  rest — and  returned  to  Cuba,  where 
he  divided  his  plunder:  it  amounted  to  250,000  pieces  of-  eight, 
besides  rich  merchandize  of  all  sorts.  Afteir  tlie  division^  he  returned 
to  Jamaica.'' 

.  f  ?r       ;  ■"  I—. 

BOWBING'S  POLISH  POJETS. 

Specimens  of  the  Polish  Pdets^  Mth  Kotea  and  Dbservatiibgis  on  l&e  Literatare  of 
Poland.    By  John  Bowring;    London.    Baldwin  &  Co.    ISlSr.    If  mo. 

Mr.  Bowring's  activity  Is  almost  as  tiemarkaMe  Ai  tlife  universality 
of  his  genius  for  the  ac4nisition.  tV^  had  B'caixely  fl^'^™^'^^^^  *^® 
"  Servian  Poetry "  from  our  atteiitibh,  when  th^^e  Pblish  Poets  so- 
licited our  notice  ;  and  now  in  the  vety  adt  of  consideriiig  their  merits, 
we  are  informed  by  a  prospectus  ihat  o.  rttluiiie  bt  spe(i|mens  of  the 
Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  son^  is  on  thfe  poiht  of  being  pub- 
lished. This  same  prospectus  contiiribd  kri  apolbgy  for  some  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  a  history  of  Bohiemian  literature;  in  three  vo- 
lumes, with  translations  and  specimens  ;  ahd  for  a  similar  delay  in 
the  publication  of  the  Runeis  of  Pihldnd.  .Th6  prospebius  to  which 
we  have  alluded  likewise  contains  a  list  of  Mr.  BtiwHh^'s  works  from 
the  Russian,  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch)  the  German  languages ;  frona  all 
of  which  he  has  selected  and  translated  works,  not  only  with  a  naar- 
vellous  facility  of  versification,  but  with  great  taste,  spirit,  ahd  eVen 
enthusiasm.  The  present  work,  though  curious  arid  interesting  as  coii- 
taining  a  body  of  national  poetry  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  this  country, 
is  by  no  means  so  pleasing  to  the  mere  lover  of  poetry  as  many  oi  Mr. 
Bowring^s  former  publications.  Perhaps  the  reasoh  is  to  bfe  founa  in 
thiB  more  intimate  connexion  of  Poland  with  the  rest  of  feurope,  wnich 
has  given  the  poets  of  that  land  too  great  a  turd  for  imitation;  pei*- 
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haps  also  the  commonness  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin^  and  a  love  of 
composition  in  that  language^  may  liave  led  them  to  smooth  down 
their  national  and  original  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and  have 
clogged  their  more  inspired  thoughts  hy  a  fear  of  violating  the  ex- 
ample of  classical  models.  However  this  may  be,  the  Polish  Speci- 
mens, while  they  are  pleasing  and  graceful  compositions,  are  by  no 
means  either  so  wild  or  so  beautiful  as  the  specimens  Mr.  Bowring 
has  given  either  of  the  Servian  or  the  Russian.  Perhaps  the  most 
original  of  the  poems  he  has  quoted  are  two  or  three  very  ancient 
specimens  from  the  Lithuanian  dialect. 

The  **  Old  Lithuanian  Song''  has  the  true  pathos  of  the  ballad,  and 
turns  upon  the[  sterling  subjects  of  that  simple  and  touching  class  of 
poetry,  the  fading  away  of  beauty  in  its  prime — the  infidelity  of  man— 
his  hypocrisy,  and  the  transference  of  his  inconstant  affections :— - 

"  Through  the  pine-trees'  darksome  woods, 
Through  the  fir-groves'  solitudes. 
On  my  piebald  steed  I  come. 
Hurrying  to  her  mother's  home  :— 
'  Mother,  hail ! ' — ^  Thou'rt  welcome  now 
To  my  cottage  lone  and  low,' 

*  Tell  me  m6ther !  tell  me  where 
I  may  seek  my  cherished  fair ! ' 

^  In  yon  chamber  dark  and  still 
Lies  thy  lovely  maiden  ill. 
Restless  on  the  green-rob'd  bed.' 
Hapless  youth ;  with  gentle  tread 
O'er  the  yard  I  swiftly  glide, 
Lingiering  on  the  threshold  side : 
There  I  wiped  my  tears,  and  took 
Her  white  hand  with  gentlest  look  ;— 

*  Lovely  sufferer  I  flower  of  spring ! 
Time  sweet  remedy  shall  bring.' 

'  Call  me— call  nae  thine  no  more. 
Soon  life's  short  remains  are  o'er ; 
I  within  my  grave  shall  lie. 
Thou  thy  flawing  tears  must  dry ; 
Thou  wilt  come  and  see  me  home 
To  my  solitary  tomb : 
Crowds  of  maidens  shall  be  there. 
Feeling  joy,  but  feigning  care. 
One  with  rosy  cheeks  shall  be 
Even  then  beloved  by  thee.' " 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  regular  chronological  series.  ^ 
From  Kochanowski,  a  poet  who  was  born  at  Siczyn,  in  1680,  and 
died  in  1684,  we  select  the  following  poem,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
novelty  in  the  idea,  but  for  the  classical  neatness  and  harmony  of  its 
images,  and  for  the  ease  of  the  translation.  This  poet  obtained  his 
chief  reputation  by  a  series  of  Threns,  or  laments  over  the  loss  of  his 
child,  which  Mr.  Bowring  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  translate  into 
English,  from  the  want  of  diminutives  in  our  language. 
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"  PANNA  xn. 

<<  Sweet  village !  peace  and  joy's  retreat ! 
^        O  who  shall  tune  thy  praise  to  song^! 
O  who  shall  wake  a  music  meet 
Thy  smiles,  thy  pleasures  to  prolong ! 

*'  Bliss  dwells  within  thy  solitude, 

Which  selfish  avarice  never  stains,* 
Where  thought  and  hahit  make  us  good. 
And  sweet  contentment  gilds  our  gains. 

<^  Let  others  seek  a  dazzling  court. 

Where  treachery  poisons  eye  and  ear ; 
Or  to  the  trouhled  sea  resort. 
With  death  and  danger  ever  near, 

^*  Let  others  sell  their  tongues  for  hire,t 
With  falsehood  and  with  trick  delude ; 
Or  fame,  or  victory's  wreath  acquire. 
By  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  hlood. 

**  The  ploughman  tills  the  fertile  field. 
His  children  hless  his  daily  care ; 
While  the  rich  fruits  his  labours  yield. 
His  well-contented  household  share. 

"  For  him  the  bee  its  honey  stocks. 
For  him  its  gifts  the  orchard  holds ; 
For  him  are  shorn  the  fleecy  flocks. 
For  him  the  lambkins  fill  the  folds. 

'^  He  gathers  from  the  generous  meads 
Their  offering  to  his  annual  store. 
And  winter  with  her  snow-storms  leads 
Repose  and  pleasure  to  his  door. 

**  Around  the  fire  they  tell  their  tales. 

The  songs  are  sung  with  smiles  JEind  glee ; 
The  bowing  dance  again  prevails,}; 
The  cenar  and  the  goniany.% 

'^  At  twilight's  hour  the  swains  repair 
To  where  the  crafty  foxes  hie ; 
The  hare,  the  thoughtless  fowls  they  snare. 
And  aye  return  with  full  supply. 

^<  Or  in  the  stream  the  baited  hook,— - 

The  light  and  treacherous  net  they  fling. 
While  near  the  gently  echoing  brook 
The  warblers  of  the  forest  sing. 

*  "  IJBiiry  was  considered  a  most  degnuling  vice  among  Ae  old  Sclavonians." 

t  "  ProfesBOTB  of  the  law." 

t  "  Bowing  dane9*  The  old  Polonaise,  something  like  a  minuet." 

$  "  Amusements  of  the  old  Poles.  These  names  are  almost  obsolete  now.  The 
€^enait  perhaps  may  be  translated  Blind  Harry,  which  is  now  caUed  in  Poland,  SUpa 
babka^  and  in  Lithuania  Zmurki,  Goniony  may  be  rendered  Hide  and  Seek.  The  wholo 
(tf  Ibis  poem  is  popular  throughout  Poland :  it  is  known  by  every  child," 


I 
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"  The  cattle  seek  the  watery  mead. 
The  shepherd  sits  in  solitade. 
While  to  his  gky  and  rustic  reed 

Dance  all  the  nymphs  that  ^race  the  wood. 

*^  At  hom§  the  hQuseyrife^s  husy  h&^4s 
The  evening^s  frugal  meal  provide ; 
'Tis  all  the  produce  of  her  lands—  -s- 

No  wish  is  hreathed  for  aught  beside. 

"  She  founts  the  herds ;  she  knows  the  sheep 
When  from  the  pasture-meads  they  cqnae  :— 
Her  busy  eyes  can  never  sleep^ 

Abroad  they  watch — direct  at  home. 

"  The  little  cl^ildren  reverent  how? 
And  ask  an  aged  grandsire's  love. 
Who  tenderly  instructs  theni  how 
In  peace  and  virtue's  path  to  move. 

"  So  rolls  the  4ay ;  hut  pfiany  ^  s^u 
Would  sink  his  chariot  in  the  sea, 
Were  I  to  end  the  tale  begun 
Of  rural  joy  and  revelry.*' 

Simon  Szymono^icz  was  born  c^t  Leopol  in  1^S3>  and  died  in 
1624.  He  was  the  author  of  religious  plays  and  mysteries — and  of 
idyls — ^the  one  called  witchcraft  is  apparently  an  imitation  of  The- 
ocritus— ^it  is  a  poem  of  some  power:  it  commences  thus.— 

TUB  JEAIOUS  WIFK. 

''  Three  nights  have  paas'd  since  he  left  me  here. 
And  so^iething  is  amiss  I  fear ; 
Yes !  surely  something  is  amiss ; — 
And  what  he  does,  and  where  he  is, 
I  can't  divine : — ^And  who  can  hear 
The  throb  of  doubt  ^nd  woe  like  this  ! 

"  Thestyli,  hring  for  magic's  rites 
The  awful  tools — ^To-night,  to-night 
My  heart  ^lifill  ^un^imon  wito)icraft's  sprites. 
And  revel  in  tW  W^i  delight. 
Why  4i4  he  flfiaryy  th^s  to,  l^ve  me  l-r 
He  well  mfi^y  gi^i^ye^  who  thus  coul4  grieve  me. 
I  '11  pour  perdition  on  the  maid 
Who  first  his  fiEkithless  passipns  sway'd : 
Ste  wounded  me, — it  shall  return, 
Canker'd  within  her  heart  to  burn. 

**  Moon !  I  conjure  thee— thou  art  pure ; 
Yet  when  thou  know'st  my  wrongs,  thv  eyes, 
Pitying  the  miseries  J  endure, 
Ty^iU  sVf  the  midnight's  myateries 
To  me,  the  wretched ! — ^I  was  chaste 
And  lovely  J-rfroi^  my  pfirent3*  home 
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He  bore  me,  Iq  Ids.  ecom  tQ  \ir^te. 
Affection's  t)lush  ^nd  passiop^s  bloom  ;— 
A  wife  unstainM,  a  faithful  mate, 
|Ie  leaves  me  to  be  desolate. 

^'  Pledged  faith !    Avenge,  avenge  me  now ! 
Thou  God  above !  look  down  below: 
He  sees  thee  not — he  knows  thee  not ; 
Be  shame  and  wretchedness  his  lot! 
His  heart  is  seared— his  thoughts  rebel,*-— 
Now  scathe  him  with  the  fires  of  hell ! 
'Tis  an  unholy  task,  I  know; 
But  grief  is  deaf — it  must  be  so: 
I  know  damnation's  fiends  await 
Those  who  would  tear  the  veils  of  fate. 
It  must  be  so,  ]  cannot  stay^ — 
Ckune,  tardy  Theatili,  obey ! 

"  Pour  white  millet  on  the  pan. 
Shake  it  o'er  the  glowing  firq ; 
Fan,  the  blazing  cauldron  fan, — 
Stronger  the  flame  must  burn,  and  higher. 
Husband,  turn  to  thy  wife^s  desire : 
Mighty  magic  !  conduct  him  home ; — 
My  grief  is  mad, — Gome,  husband,  come !  ** 

B^re  the  rite  is  finished,  the  busbaud  rashet  k,  under  the 
iBfloence  ol,  ita  mysterious  pow»,  and  though  he  is  only  '^  hal^ 
booted,"  his  wife,  in  her  joy,  forgives  his  equivocal  situation. 

Simeon  Zimorowicz  was  born^  at  Leopol,  in  1604,  and  died  pre- 
maturely in  1629.     The  song  beginning  thus — 

•    .   ^'  I  saw  thee  from  my  casem.ent  high» 

And  watched  thy  speaking  counteuance  ; 
With  silent  step  thou  glidedbt  by. 
And  did'st  not  cast  a  hurried  glance; 
Upon  my  niean  abode^  nor  me. 

is  graceful  and  harmonious ;  but  aa  Mr.  Bowring  does  not  give  him 
credit  for  these  qualities,  we  suppose  th^graee  and  harmony  are  due  to 
the  translator.  The  invocatioa  to  Leopol,  commencing  with  these 
verses,  is  entitled  to  the  same  character  :-— 

"  Zephyr !  that  gently  o'er:  Ukraine  art  flyings 
(3io  and  salute  my  Marina  for  me ; 
Whisper  her  tenderly,  soothingly  sighing 
^  Lo !  he  has  qent  tbqse  soft  accents  tp  thee ! ' 

.«  Why  dost  thou  dwell,  my  sweet  maiden,  so  lonely  ? 
Why  dost  thou  dwell  in  so  gloomy  a  spot? 
Think  of  the  palace  of  Leopol ; — only 
Think,  my  &gir,  maid!,  tbpugb  thou  visit  iit  not." 

The  next  poet  in  chronological  order  is  the  weljt  known  Casimir 
Sarbiewski,  wliose  Latin  poems  are  all  but  classical.    His  writings 
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being  in  Latin,  fas  well  as  those  of  several  of  his  fellow  conntrymen,) 
are  so  aniversally  read,  that  it  would  be  no  novelty  to  introduce  any 
of  them  here. 

The  writings  of  Gannnski,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
chiefly  pastorals  and  epigrams.  We  discern  no  claim  to  excellence  in 
those  translated  by  Mr.  Bowring. 

Ignatius  Krasicki  was  archbishop  of  Gniezno.  He  was  bom  in 
1734,  and  died  in  1801.  He  was  a  popular  poet  of  his  country,  and 
filled  ten  volumes  with  his  works,  consisting  of  translations,  satires, 
fables,  plays,  romances,  odes,  and  epistles.  The  only  poem  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  has  translated,  is  a  long  and  elaborate  one  on  the  War  of  Chocim, 
which  is  written  in  a  sustained  style,  in  imitation  of  the  epic  models 
of  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  We  shall  copy  but  one  stanza  as  a 
specimen. 

*^  Fairn  Greece !  on  thy  majestic  ruins,  high 

The  haughty  Moslem  rears  his  tyrant  throne : 

How  many  desolated  nations  lie 
In  dust ! — how  many  suffering  kingdoms  groan ! 

Towns,  towers  in  ashes  sink ;  by  his  stern  eye 
Dismayed,  their  terror  trembling  millions  own. 

Shuddering  in  dread,  when,  with  half-stifled  breath, 

Thev  see  him  wave  the  scimitar  of  death.'' 

• 

Wegierski,  born  in  1755,  died  at  Marseilles  in  1787 ;  he  .is  called 
the  Polish  Piron,  a  character  which  indicates  licentiousness,  both  i;i 
his  life  and  his  poems.  The  verses  Mr.  Bowring  has  translated  are 
nevertheless  free  from  this  stain,  and  are  lively  and  amusing.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  dream  called 

MY  WIPE. 

*^  Strangely  'mlder'd  I  must  seem, 
I  was  married — in  a  dream,— 
O  the  ecstasy  of  bliss ! 
Brother !  what  a  joy  it  is ! 
Think  about  it,  and  confess 
'Tis  a  storm  of  happinessy— 
And  the  memory  is  to  me 
Sunbeams  ;*»But  fifteen  was  she. 
Cheeks,  of  roses  red  and  white; 
Mouth  like  Davia's ;  eyes  of  light. 
Fiery,  round,  of  raven  hue. 
Swimming,  but  coquettish  too: 
Ivory  teeth ;  lips  fresh  as  dew ; 
Bosoms  beauteous,  hand  of  down. 
Fairy  foot.    She  stood  alone 
In  her  graces, — she  was  mine. 
And  I  drank  her  charms  divine. 

♦        ♦        ♦        « 

'*  But  in  early  years  our  schemes 
Are  but  showy  shadowy  dreams ; 
For  a  season  they  deceive. 
Then  our  souls  in  darkness  leave* 
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Oft  the  bowl  the  water  bears. 
Yet  'tis  useless  soon  with  years ; 
First  it  cracks,  and  then  it  leaks, 
And  at  last — at  last  it  breaks.  . 
All  things  with  beginning  tend 
To  their  melancholy  end  :-— 
So  her  beauty  fled. 


**  Then  did  anger,  care  and  malice. 
Mingle  up  their  bitter  chalice. 
Riches  like  a  whirlwind  flew, 
Honours,  gifts,  and  glories  too ; 
And  my  lovely  wife>  so  mild, 
Fortune's  frail  and  flattered  child. 
Spent  our  wealth,  as  if  the  day 
Ne'er  would  dim.  or  pass  away : 
And-— O  monstrous  thought ! — the  fair- 
Scratched  my  eyes,  and  tore  my  hair. 
jNottght  but  misery  was  our  guest. 
So  I  sought  the  parish  priest. 

"  '  Father !  grant  me  a  divorce — 
Nay !  you'll  grant  it  me  of  course : 
Reasons  many  can  be  given,-— 
Reasons  both  of  earth  and  heaven.' 

'^ '  I  know  ^11  you  wish  to  say : 
Have  you  wherewithall  to  pay  ? 
Money  is  a  thing  of  courseyr- 
Money  may  obtain  divorce.* 

** '  Reverend  father !  hear  me :— Please  ye, 
'Tis  not  an  a£fair  so  easy.' 
*  Silence,  child !  where  money's  needed 
Eloquence  is  superseded.' 

"  Then  I  talk'd  of  morals ;  but 
The  good  father's  ears  were  shut. 
With  a  fierce  and  frowning  look 
Off  he  drove  me,— 

And  I  woke." 

Tbe  following  miscellaneous  extracts  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  Polish 
gaiety  :— 

**  WHAT  WB  UKE. 
Coktolnln. 

<<  Let  the  toper  his  empty  glasses  fill. 
And  the  gambler  throw  his  dice  with  skill ; 
Let  the  huntsman  gallop  his  steed  at  will, 
And  the  warrior  other  wairiors  kill ; 
Let  the  courtier  buz  in  the  palace  gate, 
The  usurer  eat  the  youth's  estate ; 


The  lawyer  pillage,  ap4  prose  and  prat9> 
And  rob  evei)  beggars^with  look  sedate ; 
The  monk  may  leave  his  sandab  where 
They  tell  strange  tales, — I  nothing  care, 
If  of  this  world's  follies  I  get  jaj  share : 
Let  each  just  do  as  he  likes— that's  fair." 


"  The  end  of  life  is  happiness.— Pursae 
That  end  life's  transitory  journey  through, 
Nor  fear,  on  earth,  while  happiness  pursuing 
That  thou  art  storing  up  for  heaven  thy  ruin. 
But  if  thou  fear  the  future,  O  beware 
At  every  step,  and  tread  with  cautious  eare ; 
For  in  this  world, — ^to  sin,  and  sin  unheeded, 
A  very  decent  character  is  needed : 
So  get  a  character,  and  then  just  do 
Whatever  you  please^ — the  world  will  smile  on  you." 


"  Helter-skelter  a  dandy  scuds  over  the  streets. 

With  his  hot  foaming  steeds,  helter*skelter ; 
The  dread  and  annoyance  of  all  that  he  meets. 

Who  fly  at  his  coming  for  shelter. 
His  horses  he  flogs,  and  cries  *  Out  of  the  way ! ' 

As  they  tear  up  the  pebbles  and  stones,  sir ; 
And  he  thinks  it  a  great  condescension  to  say — 

^  Be  off !  or  I  break  all  your  bones,  sir.' 
I  saw  him  OAce  knock  a  poor  mendicant  down. 

And  laugh  as  the  luekless  one  stunabled ; 
And  I  said,  ^  Ere.  he  reaches  the  verge  of  the  town. 

That  cold-hearted  pride  will  bjs  humbed ! 
Sure  a  tyrant  like  this,  one  so  reckless  and  base. 

Should  be  curb*d  to  be  cautious  or  quiet.' 
But  still  he  dash*d  on  in  his  life-scorning  race. 

Till  he  rattled  towards  Nowy  Swiai  .* 
When  he  struck  on  a  stoi^e  at  a  corner, — ^and  smack 

Went  the  a^le,  s^nd  Aowa  came  the  hero : 
He  was  thrown  like;  a  stone  from  a  sling,  on  his  back. 

And  his  pride  sunk  at  once  helow  zero. 
I've  seen  him  oj|^  c^^tch^,  and  hope  he  has  found. 

This  secret — 1  need  not  reveal  it, — 
'Tis  easy  indeed  tQ  occasion  a  wound. 

But  not  very  easy  to  heal  it." 

Niemcewic2  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  poet,  and  when  driven  from 
Poland  sought  refuge  in  North  America,  where  he  became  the  friend 
of  Washington,  whose  life  he  wrote*  He  is  a  very  voluminous  and  a 
very  popular  writer.  His  dump,  or  elegies  are  written  with  much  force 
and  pathos.  From  the  one  called  Glinski,  after  the  name  of  a  Polish 
chiei,  who  flourished  at  the  begiuniag  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  shall  make  an  eixtract;  Glinski  had  fought  against  his  country,  and 
met  with  ingratitude  fyom  the  czar^  in  whoso  serneo  he  had  con-* 
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qneredy  wlio  deprived  l^m  of  his  evj^-sij^htj  and  pli|C^d  him  in  per- 
petual confinement:  he  is  supposed,  in  the  poepi  to  ie  dying  in  a 
dungeon^  and  addressing  hi^  only  daughter: — 

^<  My  foea  had  wrought 
Upon  the  czi^r,  and  roused  him  to  distrust. 

He  met  indign^ntlymy  honest  thouffht^ 
Dash'd  my  awiikenipg  virtue  to  the  dust ; 

Bid  them  tear  out  my  eyes^  and  hind  me  here 

In  galling  fetters  to  this  ddngeon  Ares^r. 

^^  Ten  years  have  p^^ys'd ;  ^d  yet  I  live.    Th^  sun 
And  the  gay  st^rs  sl^pe  oin>  hut  not  for  me : 
Darkness  and  ^ments  with  my  heing  run ; 

My  strength  decays ;  my  hlood  flows  freezingly 
Through  my  chili'd  veins ;  and  death — not  gentle  death — 
Lays  its  rud?  hand  upon  my  weakening  hreath. 

"  Yet  a  few  days — this  corpse,  my  grief's  remains^ 
Wil)  ask  a  handful  of  unfriendly  e^^rth : 
Leave  then^my  child !  these  foul  and  foreign  plains. 

Blest  who  can  claim  the  country  of  his  hirth : 
The  rPoles  fpxgiv^^ — and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven ; 
My  child,  he  blest,  and  I,  be  left  to  heaven ! 

"  Yea !  tbou  sliic^U  se?  thy  country,  and  its  amil^ 
Shall  chase  the  memory  of  these  gloomy  days ; 
Thy  father's  princely  hall  shall  gre^t  thee ;  while 

Thy  thoiiight  q'er  long-d^parte^  glory  strays : 
Thy  friends,  thy  countrymen,  shall  welcome  thee. 
Give  thee  their  ^pve>-r-but  pour  their  curse  on  pie. 

^'  Yet  e'en  my  death  may  hallow'd  thoughts  inspire ; 

Froipa  this  scathed  tr^nk  niay  wisdoni's  |)losaomft  grow : 
My  history  shall  ch^ck  revengefi|l  ire, — 

None  other  Pole  shall  join  hia  country*s  foe. 
Why  should  a  traitor  live? — ^when  he  hath  bound 
His  veil'd  and  spnrowin^g  country  to  the  ground  ^ 

"  Thus  spake  the  mis^able  man.    A  groan, 
A  dark  and  hollow  groan  the  dungeon  filFd ; 
On  her  pale  breast  his  s^owrwkite  head  was  thrown, 
Death's  shade  o'ershadow'd  it,  and  all  was  s^ill'^. 
So  died  the  mighty  Glinski : — better  lot 
Might  have  been  his ; — ^but  he  deserved  it  not.!' 

The  following  duma  is  the  most  popular  poem  of  the  k^pd  in  Poland. 
ft  is  certamly  a  ballad  of  great  spirit : 

"  Slachaycie  lyceps^  x»^odaEi« 

'^  Come  listen,  youthfii](  iirQ^i^ojrs,  now, 
While  my  sad  tale  of  grief  is  toil|4 ; 
And  let  it  kindle  glory's  glow, 
T^hUe  lift  i^^cords  the  d^eds  ^  (>1^ 
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For  I  will  sing  the  glorious  wreath^ 

Which  erst  the  patriot  hero  wore, 
Who  uohly  died  a  hero's  death. 

While  crown'd  with  laurel'd  victory  o*er. 

'^.Chmieliiicki's  fierce  and  savage  band 

Had  ravaged  our  Padolia's  vales. 
The  cries  of  mothers  fiird  the  land. 

Wide-echoed  round  from  hills  and  dales. 
Our  ploughmen  from  their  fields  are  torn, 

Qur  maidens  shameless  slavery  prove ; 
Our  shepherds  are  to  exile'borne,— 

Not  to  be  exiled  from  their  love. 


"  Potocki — old  and  hoary  stood. 

Proud  in  felicity  and  fame. 
When  the  loud  shrieks,— the  cry  of  blood,— 

Like  soul-disturbing  tempests  came : 
He  sigh'd ; — a  stream  of  tears  rolVd  down 

His  venerable  cheeks,  while  thought 
Rushed  on  the  brighter  moments  gone: 

But  age  had  come,  and  left  him-^nonght. 

"  The  will,  but  not  the  power,  was  there. 

Down  dropped  the  faulchion  from  his  grasp 
But  see  his  hero-son  appear— 

Spring  on  his  steed — ^the  war-brand  clasp. 
Why  should  he  waste  in  ease  and  sloth 

The  brightness  of  his  morning  star. 
When  virtue  and  when  valour  both 

Had  charmed  his  ear  with  tales  of  war  f 

" '  My  son ! ' — his  eyes  with  tears  were  fiird,— 
*  Thy  country  groans ; — Go,  warrior,  be 

Thy  bosom  now  thy  country's  shields- 
Be  worthy  of  thy  sires  and  me! 

Go !  for  thy  country  live : — ^be  blest 
With  triumph,  glorious  and  renowned ! 

So- calmly  shall  I  sink  to  rest, 
When  I  have  seen  thee  victory-crown'd.' 

"  A  fond  farewell  sent  forth  his  son. 

When  he  had  bound  him  to  his  breast ; 
He  put  the  heavy  armour  on. 

The  while  a  golden  helmet  prest 
The  raven  ringlets  of  his  hair : 
Yet  ere  he  sought  his  warriors,  he 
/^aw  amidst  manya  maiden  fair. 
His  maiden  at  a  balcony. 

"  She  was  a  maid  of  beauty  rare. 
The  lovliest  maid  Padolia  knew ; 
Fair  as  the  morning-rose  is  fair, 
When  blushing  and  when  bathed  in  dew. 
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And  she  was  true  to  love  and  fame. 

And  yonng> — and  pledged  her  hand  and  heart 

To  him  whose  valiant  sword  should  claim 
In  hattle  fray  the  hravest  part; 

"  Then  drew  the  ardent  hero  nigh. 

And  lowly  hent  on  reverent  knee  :— 
*  O  thou,  my  heart's  felicity ! 

All,  all  life's  sweets  I  owe  to  thee. 
Now  hless  me  in  the  field  of  death. 

And  smile  upon  me,  struggling  there  ; 
My  heart's  hest  hlopd,— my  latest  hreathy— 

I'll  pour  for  fame  and  thee,  my  fair  \\ 

"  His  heart  was  full, — he  spoke  no  more. 

Her  eyes  were  wet, — ^the  maid  unhpund 
The  snow-white  scarf  her  hosom  wore. 

And  girt  the  hero's  shoulder  round. 
^  Go,  rescue  what  is  lost  I — ^my  vow 

By  this  pure  pledge  shall  fail  thee  never ; 
Be  crown'd  with  hright  a£fection  now. 

Be  crown'd  with  hliss,  with  fame,  for  ever  1 ' 

*'  Meanwhile  the  piercing  clarions  sound. 
The  dust-clouds  o'er  the  plains  arise ; 
And  troops  of  warriors  gather  round. 

While  helms  and  armour  dim  the  eyes. 
The  courts,  the  gates,  the  lofty  walls, 

A  thousand  anxious  gazers  show ; 
The  slow-descending  drawbridge  falls. 
While  to  the  gory  fight  they  go. 

t<  »r£  ^^  evening : — through  a  gloomy  night 

Towards  the  Yellow  Lake  they  sped ; — 
The  morning  came,  hut  not  in  light, — 

'T  was  wrapped  in  clouds  opaque  and  red. 
The  mighty  army  of  Bogdan 

Spread  countless  o'er  the  extended  land ; 
The  brave  Potocki  led  the  van. 

To  smite  the  innumerable  band. 

"  Then  dreadful  havoc's  reign  was  spread. 

The  murd'rous  fires  of  death  were  there ; 
Swords  cleft  the  helm  and  helmed  head. 

And  hissing  arrows  fiird  the  air. 
The  dauntless  chieftain  fought, — ^he  pressed 

The  foremost  on  the  foe, — ^when  deep 
A  deadly  arrow  pierced  his  breast ; 

He  fell,-r-fell  lock'd  in  endless  sleep. 

"  Yet  victory  crown'd  our  arms.    'T  was  vain ; — 
It  was  no  triumph ; — ^He  away. 
Courage  and  joy  were  turn'd  to  pain. 
They  throng'd  around  him  in  dismay : 
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Th«y  bathed  \Ab  wounds ;  tbey  wasVd  thii  ^ore 
With  fears, — while  rouiid  the  corpse  they  stand. 

Theh  bn  their  shields  that  corpse  they  bore. 
Their  hope — and  of  their  fsilher-land.  . 

'*  And  on  a  green  and  woody  glade 

'Neath  a  proud  tomb  his  dust  they  set ; 
Then  hung  his  annour  and  his  blade. 

And  that  white  scarf, — with  blood  't  was  wet 
And  there  through  many  a  day  forlorn, 

His  joy-abandon'd  maiden  went ; 
And  from  the  evening  to  the  morn 

She  pour'd — she  wept — ^love's  sad  lament. 

"  Sleep,  noble  hero !  sweetly  sleep 

Within  this  dark  and  sacred  wood ; 
The  silent  moon  her  watch  shall  keep 

Upon  thy  grave-stone*s  solitude. 
And  should  some  future  warrior  coraej 

And  the  decaying  trophies  see ; 
His  eye  may  linger  on  thy  tomb. 

And  learn  to  fight  and  die  frona  thee.'' 

The  two  last  poet8  are  living:  firod^indkt  and  Lach  Szyrma.  The 
former  translated  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  Bowring  as  ^^  a  poet  of  a  mosl  decided  genius,  who  has  given 
an  intense  character  of  nationality  to  all  his  productions.^'  It  is  added, 
that  ^^  if  any  man  can  be  considered  the  representative  of  Polish  feel- 
ings, and  as  having  transfused  them  into  his  productions,  Brodzinski 
is  the  man."  We  are  therefoi-e  sorry  that  our  limits  confine  us  to 
one  short  specimen  of  his  talents.     It  is 

.  "  THE  BATTLE  FIELD  OF  RASZYN. 

^^  A  balmy  air  is  up,  the  night  is  still, 

The  tired  steeds  graze  upon  tke  watery  nieads ; 
The  willows  bend  their  branches  o'er  the  rill 

That  angrily  breaks  through  the  impeding  weeds. 

^^  The  field  is  silent, — ^but  that  echoes  lone, 

Roused  by  the  swain  from  the  dark  cells  awake ; 
The  shifting  clouds  sweep  o'er  the  stedfast  moon. 
Who  shoots  her  silver  arrows  ^'er  the  lake. 

"  Sweet  moon  \  now  watching  yon  fair  concave  o'er, 
Not  brightly  thiis  thy  pure  and  pale  lamp  shone, 
When  war's  black  smoke  had  veil'd  thee :  and  its  roar 
Roird  through  the  neighbouring  woods  the  deathful  groan. 

"  Then  fled  the  villager  his  burning  shed ; 

The  shrieking  babes  clung  to  their  mother's  breast. 
Drums,  clarions,  cannon's  thunderixig ;  and  the  dead 
And  tortur'd  dying.    Not  'tis  all  at  rest. 
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"  Where  the  blood  flow^cly  now  gleams  the  falling  dew ; 
The  green  grass  grows,  the  grateful  balmy  hay 
Is  gathered  in ; — the  labouring  ox  anew 

Ploughs  for  fresh  harvests  on  his  wonted  way. 

'^  But  all  these  mounds  are  tombs  !  the  wild  winds  pass 
Mournfully,  murmuring  sorrow  as  they  go  ; 
The  Cicades  have  left  the  close-mown  grass> 
To  sing  their  songs  of  exile  and  of  woe. 

^'  Sad  memory !  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

Flit  by  me ;  shade  is  hurried  after  shade. 
Here  mangled  corses  lift  their  ghastly  head. 
There  shadowy  arms  wave  high  the  gleaming  blade. 

'^  But  what  dim  shade  is  that,  where  sits  the  bird 
Of  evening  on  the  pensive  alder-tree ! 
O'er  rustling  piles  of  armour  sure  I  heard 

Him  stalk  ;*  the  wind  wakes  his  harp's  harmony. 

*'  Shades  of  the  friends  I  loved  !  how  long,  how  long 
Will  ye  in  bloody  garments  haiint  this  spot; 
Around  the  tombs  where  sleep  our  fathers  throng 
Clamouring  for  vengeance  ?   Ah !  we  hear  ye  not.'* 


*  The  poet  Godebski  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Raszyn.  There  eight  thoiuumd 
Poles  are  said  to  have  subdued  fcnrthy  thousand  Austrians.  Brodzinski  was  also 
present* 
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Deschiption  of  a  YouK<i  Caeoie  Lady. — We  may  see  a  very  fln^ 
young  womah  awkwardly  datiglihg  her  arms  with  the  air  of  a  N^m  8ervant> 
lolling  almost  the  whole  day  upon  beds  or  settees^  her  head  muffled  up  with 
two  or  three  handkerchiefs^  her  dress  loos^^  and  without  stays.  At  noon  we 
find  her  gohhling  pepper  pot,  seated  on  the  Aoor  with  her  sable  handmaids 
around  her.  In  the  afternoon  she  takes  her  siesto  as  usual,  while  two  of 
these  damsels  refresh  her  face  with  the  gentle  hreathings  of  the  fan,  and  a 
third  provokes  the  drowsy  powers  of  Morpheus  by  delicious  scratchings  on 
the  sole  of  either,  foot.  When  she  rouses  from  slumber  her  speech  is  whining, 
languid,  and  childish.  When  arrived  at  maturer  age,  the  consciousness  of 
her  ignorance  makes  her  abscond  frdm  the  sight  or  conversation  of  every 
rational  creature.  Her  ideas  are  narrowed  to  the  ordinary  subjects  that  pass 
before  her,  the  business  of  the  plantation,  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  parish — ^the 
tricks,  superstitions,  diversions,  and  profligate  discourses  of  black  servants^ 
equally  illiterate  and  unpolished. — Lony's  Jamaica. 

Unlucky  Bkeastplate. — In  this  afikir  otle  of  Finow's  men,  a  native  dP 
Fijii,  had  made  himself  a  sort  of  breastplate  pf  an  earthenware  fish-strainer^ 
such  as  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  dishes  when  fish  is  brought  to  table,  which 
ne  had  procured  from  the  Port  au  Prince.  But  unluckily  it  h^ippened,  that 
an  arrow  pierped  him  directly  through  the  hole  which  is  commonly  in  the 
middle  of  such  strainers.  The  wound  laid  him  up  eight  months,  and  he 
never  afterwards,  in  Mr.  Mariner's  time,  was  able  to  hold  himself  perfectly 
aect-^Mariners  AccoutU  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 
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ToKOA  Bride. — The  young  lady  having  been  profttsely  anointed  with 
cocoa-nut  oil^  scented  with  sandal- wood^  was  dressed  in  the  choicest  mats  of 
the  Navigator's  Islands^  of  the  finest  texture>  and  as  soft  as  silk.  So  many  of 
these  costly  mats  were  wrapped  around^  perhaps  more  than  forty  yards^  mat 
her  arms  stuck  out  from  her  body  in  a  ludicrous  manner :  and  she  could  not^ 
strickly  speakings  sit  down^  but  was  obliged  to  bend  in  a  sort  of  half-sitting 
posture^  leaning  upon  her  female  attendants^  who  were  under  the  necessity  of 
again  raising  her  when  she  required  it.  A  young  girl^  about  five  years  of 
age^  was  also  dressed  out  in  a  similar  manner,  to  be  her  immediate  and 

Particular  handmaid.  Four  other  young  virgins^  about  sixteen^  were  also 
er  followers,  and  were  dressed  out  in  a  manner  nearly  similar,  but  not 
with  quite  so  many  mats.  The  lady  and  her  five  companions  being  aU  ready^ 
proceeded  to  the  maldi  of  Tooitonga,  who  was  there,  waiting  for  their  arrival, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  chiefs ;  two  matabooles  sitting  before  him. 
Being  arrived,  they  seated  themselves  on  the^een  before  Tooitonga.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  a  woman  entered  the  circle  with  her  face  covered  up 
with  white  gnatoo.  She  went  into  the  house  of  the  maldi,  and  proceedea 
towards  the  upper  end,  where  there  sat  another  woman  in  waiting,  with  a 
large  roll  of  gnatoo,  a  wooden  pillow,  and  a  basket  containing  bottles  of  oil. 
The  woman,  whose  face  was  veiled,  took  the  gnatoo  from  the  other,  wrapped 
herself  up  in  it,  and  laying  her  head  upon  the  wooden  pillow,  fell  or  pre- 
tended to  fall  fast  asleep.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  Tooitonga  rose  up^ 
and  taking  his  bride  by  her  hand^  led  her  into  the  house,  and  seated  her  on 
his  left  hand.  Twenty  ,baked  hogs  were  now  brought  into  the  circle  of  the 
maldi,  and  a  number  of  expert  cooks  came  with  knives  procured  from  Euro- 
pean ships — (formerly  they  used  bamboo)  to  try  their  skill  in  carving  with 
speed  and  dexteritv,  which  is  considered  a  great  recommendation.  A  consi- 
derable part  was  snared  out  to  the  chiefs,  each  taking  his  portion  and  putting 
it  in  his  bosom.  The  remainder  of  the  pork  was  then  heaped  up,  and 
scrambled  for  at  an  appointed  signal.  The  woman  who  had  laid  herself 
down,  covered  over  witn  gnatoo,  now  rose  up  and  went  away,  taking  with  her 
the  gnatoo,  and  the  basket  containing  the  bottles  of  oil,  as  her  perquisites. 
Tooitonga  then  took  his  bride  by  her  left  hand,  and  led  her  to  his  dwelling, 
followed  by  the  little  girl  and  the  four  other  attendants;  and  the  people  now 
dispersed,  each  to  his  home.  Tooitonga  being  arrived  with  his  bride  at  his 
residence,  accompanied  her  into  the  house  appropriated  for  her,  where  he  left 
her  to  have  her  mats  taken  ofi^  and  her  usual  dress  put  on ;  aifter  which  she 
amused  herself  in  conversation  with  the  women.— J/ianwer'*  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Islands, 

Cannibal  Epicurism. — ^A  savage  belonging  to  St  Vincent's  showed  me 
the  foot  of  an  '^  Alouague,"  which  he  nad  in  his  basket ;  he  only  ate 
Alouagues,  who  are  savages  from  the  Main,  near  the  Oronoko.  The]^  say 
that  Cnristians  give  them  the  belly-ache.  They  had,  nevertheless,  within 
the  year,  eat  the  heart  of  aii  Englishman. — Sovineys  Chronological  History 
of  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  same  maxim  should  have  been  adopted  by  three 
distinguished  commanders — Turenne,  Buonaparte,  and  Nelson ;  eadi  of  whom 
is  recorded  to  have  said,  "He  had  done  nothing,  so  long  as  any  thing 
remained  to  be  done." 

To  forget  all  benefits,  and  to  conceal  the  remembrance  of  all  iiyuries,  are 
maxims  by  which  political  men  lose  their  honour  but  make  their  fortunes.— 
Life  of  Bishop  Watson. 

Indian  Jonas. — Herrera,  D.  3.  L.  2.  C.  5.  relates  a  story  of  an  Indian 
diver  for  oysters  being  swallowed  by  a  fish  called  "  Marrajo.'  The  Indian's 
companions  baited  for  the  monster  with  a  dog,  caught  it,  opened  the  belly, 
and  restored  their  countrymen  to  life  l^^outhey's  Chronological  History  of 
the  West  Indies. 
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ExECuTiov  BY  Oyster-shells.— -A  young  chiefs  however^  o'bjected  to  this 
measure^  and  proposed  that  it  would  be  better  to  decapitate  them  at  once> 
and  take  their  heads  home.  The  plan  was  immediately  assented  to ;  but 
some  one  observing  that  they  had  no  knives  with  them^  another^  casting  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  remarked^  there  was  something  that  woiQd  do  as  well ; 
and  taking  up  a  shell  from  a  neighbouring  spot^  where  large  pearl  oysters 
bad  been  eaten>  he  proposed  to  proceed  to  work  with  such^  as  substitutes  for 
knives.  This  was  immediately  approved  of^  and  the  four  unfortunate 
victims  were  taken  in  hand.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  begged  their  lives, 
protesting  that  they  were  not  the  persons  they  had  been  taken  for.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Mariner  point  out  the  cruelty  of  tne  act,  urging  them  at  least  to 
kill  them  speedily,  and  cut  off  their  heads  afterwards  ;  but  to  this  remon- 
stance  they  only  answered,  that  their  prisoners  deserved  to  be  severelypunished 
for  the  many  atrocities  they  had  committed;  and  as  to  killing  them  first, 
and  cutting  of  their  heads  afterwards,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  trouble. 
This  horrible  piece  of  cruelty  was  accordingly  committed  on  the  spot. 
They  .b^an  the  operation,  (after  having  stripped  themselves,  to  prevent 
their  garments  getting  bloody),  by  haggling  at  the  back  of  the  neck; 
they  then  cut  gradually  round  the  throat,  till  they  had  got  through 
every  thing  but  the  spine,  which  they  divided  by  turnmg  the  head  down, 
and  giving  it  a  violent  twist.  This  done,  they  washed  themselves,  resumed 
their  gnatoos,  and  proceeded  with  the  four  heads  to  the  garrison.-— JtfartTierV 
Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 

Philosophers  have  puzzled  themselves  how  to  define  man,  so  as  to  distin" 
^uish  him  ^om  other  animals.  Burke  says,  '^  Man  is  an  animal  that  cooks 
Its  victuals."  ''  Then,"  says  Johnson,  '^  the  proverb  is  just,  there  is  reason 
in  roasting  eggs."  Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  hit  this  case ;  '^  Man,"  says  he,  '^  is 
an  animal  that  makes  bargains;  no  other  animal  does  this--one  dog  does  not 
change  a  bone  with  another." 

In  Spain,  after  a  lady  had  obliged  her  gallant  by  all  possible  civilities  and 
compliance,  to  confirm  her  kindness  she  would  show  him  her  foot,  and  this 
they  called  the  highest  favour.  The*  feet  and  legs  of  queens  were  so  sacred, 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  think,  or  at  any  rate  to  speak  of  them.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Princess  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  the  bride  of  Philip  IV.  in  Spain,  a 

auantity  of  the  finest  silk  stockings  were  m-esented  to  her  in  a  city  where 
bere  w^e  manufactories  of*  that  article.  The  major-domo  of  the  future 
queen  threw  back  the  stockings  with  indignation,  exclaiming,  "  Know  that 
the  queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs."  When  the  young  bride  heard  .this,  she 
began  to  weep  bitterly,  declaring  she  would' return  to  Vienna,  and  that  she 
would  never  have  set  foot  in  Spain  had  she  known  that  her  legs  were  to  be 
cut  off.  This  ridiculous  etiquette  was  on  one  occasion  carried  still  further : 
one  day  as  the  second  consort  of  Charles  II.  was  riding  a  very  spirited  horse, 
the  animal  reared  on  his  hinder  legs.  At  the  moment  when  the  horse  seemed 
on  the  point  of  falling  back  with  his  fair  rider,  the*  queen  slipped  off  on  one 
side,  and  remained  with  one  of  her  feet  hanging  in  the  stirrup.  The  unruly 
beast,  irritated  still  more  at  the  burden  which. fell  on  one  side,  kicked  witn 
the  utmost  violence  in  all  directions.  In  the  first  moments  of  danger  and 
alarm,  no  person  durst  venture  to  the  assistance  of  the  queen  for  this  reason^ 
that  excepting  the  king  and  the  chief  of  the  menimos,  or  little  pages,  no 
person  of  the  male  sex  was  allowed  to  touch  any  part  of  the  queens  of  Spain, 
and  least  of  all  their  feet.  As  the  danger  of  the  queen  augmented,  two 
cavaliers  ran  to  her  relief.  One  of  them  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  while 
the  other  drew  the  queen's  foot  firom  the  stirrup,  and  in  performing  this 
service  dislocated  his  Jhumb.  As  soon  as  they  had  saved  her  life  they 
hastened  aii^ay  with  all  possible  expedition,  ordered  their  fleetest  horses  to 
be  saddled,  and- were  just  preparing  tor  their  flight  out  of  the  kingdom,  when 
a  messenger  came  to  inform  them  that  at  the  queen*8  intercession,  the  king 
had  pardoned  the  crime  they  had  committed  In  touching  her  person.**- 
Meiner's  History  of  the  Female  Sex, 
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Bef(»«  ft  stranger  Ventures  to  pass  final  sentence  on  the  anti-social  man- 
ners of  the  Enghsbi  he  should  -see  them  at  home  in  the  cotntry :  London  is 
not  their  home;  it  is  an  encampment  for  husiness  and  pleasure^  where  every 
body  thinks  of  himself.  You  might  as  well  look  for  humanity  in  a  field 
Of  battle  as  for  urbanity  and  attention  in  a  busy  crowd. — Simotu^s  Tour 
through  Great  Sritaiiu 

The  late  Idng  is  said  to  have  observed  to  a  parson  who  approached  him 
in  a  moment  of  personal  restraint  indispensable  in  his  situation-—'^  Here  you 
see  me  check^mcaed" — Ibid. 

Rkal  Nobility.— The  family  of  Confucius  is^  in  my  opinion^  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  World.  After  a  painful  ascent  of  eight  or  ten  centuries^  our 
barons  and  princes  of  £urope  are  tost  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
in  the  vast  equality  of  the  empire  of  China^  the  posterity  of  Confucius  have 
maintained  above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  their  peaceful  honours 
and  perpetual  succession.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  still  revered  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  people^  as  the  lively  image  of  the  wisest  of  mankind:  The 
nobUity  of  the  Spencers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies  of 
Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Fairy  Queen  as  tne  most 
predous  jewel  of  their  coronet.  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
Dranch  of  ihe  earls  of  Denbigh^  who  draw  their  origin  from  the  counts  of 
Habsburgj  the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico^  in  the  seventh  century  duke  of 
Alsacel  Far  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  German 
divisions  of  the  family  of  Habsburg:  the  former,  the  knights  and  sheri^  of 
lieicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  di^ty  of  a  peerage ;  tl^e  latter,  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
old,  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  new  world.  The  successors  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England ;  but  the  romance  of  Tom 
Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners.  Will  outlive  the  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  and  the  imperial  eagle  of  the  house  of  Au6tria.--'//(/e  of  Edward 
Gibbon*"-^ Autobiography,  vol.  xiv. 

The  Plaoue  of  Ants  ik  Hispaniola.*— The  Spaniards  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  Espanola,  when  that,  and  particularly 
San  Juan's  Island,  were  so  overrun  with  ants,  that  it  was  feared  they  would 
be  totally  depopulated*  Those  in  Espanola  did  great  damage  to  the  trees, 
those  in  San  Juan  stung  as  severely  as  bees;  The  inhabitants^  to  keep  them 
away  at  n%ht,  placed  their  bed-posts  in  four  large  troughs  filled  with  water. 
Those  in  Espanola  began  to  eat  the  tree  at  the  root ;  and,  as  though  fire  had 
fallen  from  neaven  and  burnt  them,  they  appeared  black  and  dry — ^whole  or- 
chards t(^etheri  e^ery  orange  and  *'  canafistola"  tree  was  destroyed.  As  a 
remedy  to  rare  this  plague,  some  dug  a  de^  trench  round  the  trees,  and 
killed  the  ants  in  the  water,  and  others  tried  to  bum  them :  their  young  were 
found  four  palms  deep  in  the  groutid,  in  white  clusters.  The  Franciscan 
fathers  in  La  Vega  placed  three  or  four  pounds  of  sublimat  of  mercury  upon 
the  rails  of  their  gallery-«all  the  ants  in  the  neighbourhood  went  to  it :  they 
died  immediately  upon  tasting  it ;  but  for  half  a  leaeue  round  they  repaired 
to  this  deadly  banquet^  till  the  gallery  was  black  with  their  bodies,  and  the 
fathers  determined  to  remove  the  bait.  The  inhabitants,  that  they  might 
have  an  acceptable  mediator,  and  that  Grod  might  signify  whom  he  liked, 
made  a  solemn  procession,  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  all  the  city,  and  cast  lots 
for  all  the  saints  in  the  Litany :  it  fell  upon  St.  Saturnino,  who  was  received 
with  great  joy  as  the  patron,  and  his  festival  celebrated  with  great  solemnity 
then  and  always  afterwards ;  and  from  that  day  they  say  the  plague  began  to 
diminish. — Souther's  Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  same  insect  often  lives  successively  in  three  or  four  worlds.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  water  during  one  period,  of  the  earth  during  another, 
and  of  the  air  during  a  third;  and  fitted  for  its  various  abodes  by  new 
organs  and  instmments^  and  a  new  form  in  ^6b^^Kirb^*i  Introduction  to 
Entomdogy. 


The  inliabitants  of  Riini  Wdr&  tbr  6bme  tihie  PHtlidtS  i^kit  ih&x  hkd 
became  a  Protestant.  Their  Adherence  to' their  bid  religion  Was  strehgtheiied 
by  the  countenance  6f  the  laird's  sistier^  a  zealou^  Romsini^t ;  till  one  Sunday 
as  they  were  going  to  mass  under  the  cOnduci  of  th^r  pati'oiiessi  Mablleahi 
the  laird  met  them  on  the  way,  gave  one  Of  thfem  a  MoW  6ii  the  hedd  ^th  A 
yellow  stick,  I  suppose  a  cane,  and  dl^ove  thenl  td  the  kirkj  fVom  which  they 
have  never  since  departed.  Since  the  Use  of  thi^  itiodb  Of  couVersiotlj  the 
inhabitants  of  E^  and  Canna,  who  continue  Papists,  cJlU  tne-Protestahtisitl 
of  Rum  the  religion  of  the  yellow  siick.^— Johnson  s  Jmriiey  io  the  ffebridet. 

All  travds  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passenger  visits  better  countries  he 
may  learn  to  improve  his  own ;  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to  a  worse,  he  may 
learn  to  enjoy  iU-^Ibid. 

Pigmy  Nations. — ^The  Pygmai  were  a  fabulous  peotoli^  i^hosB  rfesidehce 
is  indiscriminately  placed  in  Thrace,  in  India,  ahd  m  Ethiopia ;  and  who 
were  of  fio  diminutive  a  size,  that  the  stature  of  their  men  is  isaid  nevisr  to 
have  exceeded  an  inch,  or  at  the  most  a  foot.  The  women  arrived  at  matii*' 
rity  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  eight  weie  considered  Old.  Their  hoiiseis 
and  cities  were  bmlt  of  egg-shells,  and  their  countrv  dwellings  iconsisted  of 
holes  which  they  formed  for  themselves  in  the  earth.  They  used  hatchets 
to  reap  their  com,  and  the  operation  was  one  of  niuch  labour  to  them. 
Hercules  was  assailed  by  these  uttle  creatures  while  asleep,  after  thb  defeat 
of  the  giant  Antseus ;  on  awaking,  he  found  otie  narty  endeavouring  to 
secure  his  feet,  whileothers  were  mounting  upon  his  Dbdy,  and  the  queen, 
with  the  flower  of  her  army,  was  attacking  his  head.  Tile  hero  laughed  at 
their  ridiculous  assaults,  and  enveloping  nis  eneitiies  in  his  lion's  Skin,  carried 
them  to  Enugystheus.  The  rigmi^s  were,  nevertheless,  of  a  t^arlike  spirit : 
they  werfe  engaged  in  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  cranies,  Who  catne  ftiinually 
from  8cythia  to  invade  tneir  territories ;  and  whom,  mounted  on  partridges, 
ram^  and  geats,  proportioned  to  their  size,  they  vdliahtly  encountered  and 
repulsed.  The  traditions  relative  to  the  Pigmies  are  supposed  to  have  origin 
nated  from  the  Greeks,  who  probably  invented  the  fable  of  a  race  of  dwarfs: 
as  a  contrast  to  the  giants,  in  whose  existence  they  believed.  They,  derived 
the  idea  of  the  fiction  from  the  Pechinians,  a  dimiiiitive  peopk  of  Ethopia^ 
who  were  in  the  nabit  of  assembling  in  bodies  to  drive  frbid  their  ttelds  th^ 
flocks  of  Cranes  which.  In  their  migrations,  used  to  molest  their  territories. 
The  Nubians  are  still  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  their  stature.  Gerana. 
queen  of  the  Pigmies,  was  iaaid  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  crane,  and 
to  have  headed  these  birds  in  theit  attacks  upon  her  i^rmer  sdbjects  (her 
name  signifying  crane  in  Greek).  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  but  oi  so 
ferocious  a  character,  that  she  was  not  suflered  to  educate  her  son,  lest  she 
should  eoihmunicate  to  him  a  similar  disposition*  Many  ancient  -Writers 
have  mentioned  the  Pigiiiies  in  imitation  of  Hombrj  who  compares  the 
Trojans  assailing  the  Greeks  to  the  cranes  darting  upon  the  Pigmies;  but 
who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fables  relative  to  their  dwarfish 
dae.'^-Classical  Manual,*'^HomJsrs  Iliadt  JSook  £tV« 

Queen  Anne's  greatest  favourite  wds  the  Duchess  of  Mitlbbtough ;  but 
her  caprice,  haughtiness,  and  abuse  of  the  influence  she  poSsesfeed  oVfer  het 
Msgesty's  mind  caused  her  to  look  abbUt  for  anothei*  fitvouHte,  and  tnrhed 
her  eyes  upon  Lady  Masham.  The  duchess  Was  now  i-oilsed  itith  jealodsy. 
Some  gloves  of  a  particular  make,  which  she  refused  the  queen^  And  a  basbn 
of  water  she,  with  aflected  carelessness,  ih  her  Majesty's  presence,  let  fslll  bit 
Lady  Masham's  gown,  gave  a  tufii  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  queen  and 
duchess  now  became  highly  incensed  against  each  other.  The  new  mourite's 
brother  solicited  the.  duke  for  a  regiment :  he  refused  ttis  irfequest,  And  the 
queen  granted  it.  The  tories  seized  this  opjpbrtupit^  t,b  delivfet  the  quedi 
6om  her  domjestic  slavery,  to  humble  the  power  of  Maribo^bugh,  to  tuaki;  a; 
<^nee  in  the  ministry,  to  conclude  a  peace,  atld  if  possibte  to  restore  thtf 
Stuart  fiunily  to  the  throne  of  t}i)g1and.-^i^^  oJJjmXlt. 
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It  is  not  a  Htde  carious  to  notice  the  resemblance  between  popular  stories 
in  different  countries.  The  anecdote  of  the  Dauphin  haying  sent  Henry  the 
Fifth  a  present  o£a  tennis-balls  when  that  monarch  threatened  to  invade 
France  in  1414^  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Shakspeare;  and  a  similar  fact 
is  recordedby  tibe  Eastern  historians. 

'^  Dara^  or  Darius^  willing  to  insult  Alexander,  (who  had  withholden  his 
portion  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  former  Persian  kings^  and  had  declared  that 
he  would  resist  the  demand  by  force  of  arms,)  sent  him,  if  we  may  credit 
the  historian  Tabri,  a  ball  and  a  chugan,  as  instruments  of  sport  better  suited 
to  his  youth  and  inexperience  than  warlike  occupations." — Ouseley  Travels^ 
ToL  i.  p.  350. 

Revolutions  in  fashions  have  generally  arisen  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
dress  of  some  eminent  personage  to  conceal  a  bodily  defect :  the  homage  of 
flatterers  soon  induces  them .  to  imitate  their  master ;  and  when  adopted  at 
court,  it  would  take  but  little  to  render  the  custom  universal.  The  close 
crops  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Fir^t  were  occasioned  by  a  wound  which 
that  prince  received  in  his  head,  and  which  obliged  him  to  have  his  hair  cut 
off.  The  beautiful  hair  of  Louis  XIV.  when  a  child  introduced  the  use  of 
perukes  with  long  floating  curls.  The  enormous  wigs  which  succeeded  to 
these,  which  were  adopted  by  all  Europe,  but  which  have  now  become  a 
mere  appendage  to  the  magistracy,  were  invented  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  conceal  a  slight  inequality  in  the  shoulders  of  the 
dauphin.  Yellow,  which  before  the  siege  of  Ostend  in  1601,  had  been  held 
in  excessive  contempt,  was  in  consequence  of  the  vow  made  by  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  brought  into  vogue  under  the  name 
Isabella.  The  vow  alluded  to  was,  that  she  would  not  change  any  of  the 
vestments  which  she  then  wore  until  the  place  was  taken :  the  siege  lasted 
three  years  and  seventy-eight  days.  Such  a  lapse  of  time  must  have  occa- 
sioned a  singular  alteration  in  the  whiteness  of  the  linen  worn  immediately 
next  the  skin ;  and  the  archduchess  never  quitted  it,  conformable  to  her  vow, 
imtil  ti^e  day  that  she  entefed  the  city;  and  yellow,  which  it  of  course 
became,  was  for  a  long  time  a  fashionable  colour.  Henry  It.  from  a  scar 
he  had  in  his  neck,  mounted  the  rufl*;  and  the  women,  always  in  extremes, 
adopted  it,  but  with  excessive  exaggeration.—-?!^  Paris  Spectator. 

SAVAas  Notions  of  Monst.— The  first  thing  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
to  do  when  they  arrived  at  the  governor's  house,  where  they  went  to  reside^ 
was  to  sweep  out  a  large  court-yard>  and  dean  down  a  great  pair  of  stairs. 
In  vain  they  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  in  their  own  country  they  were 
chiefs,  and,  being  accustomed  to  be  waited  on,  they  were  quite  unused  to  such 
employments.  Their  expostulations  were  taken  no  notice  of,  and  work  they 
must.  At  first  their  life  was  so  imcomfortable,  that  they  wished  to  die ;  no 
one  seemed  to  protect  them ;  all  the  houses  were  shut  against  them ;  if  they 
saw  any  body  eating,  they  were  not  invited  to  partake.  Nothing  was  to  be 
got  witnoutmoney^  of  wnich  they  could  not  comprehend  the  value,  nor  how 
Siis  same  money  was  to  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  If  they  asked  for  it, 
nobody  would  give  them  any,  unless  they  worked  for  it;  and  then  it  was  so 
small  m  quantity,  that  they  could  not  get  with  it  one-tenth  part  of  what  they 
wanted.  One  day,  whilst  sauntering  about,  the  chief  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a 
cook's  shop,  and  seeing  sever^,  persons  enter,  and  others  again  coming  out 
wilh  victuaJs,  he  made  sure  tliat  they  were  sharing  out  food,  according  to  the 
old  Tonga  fashion;  and  in  he  went,  glad  enough  of  the  occasion.  After 
waiting  some  time  with  anxiety  to  be  helped  to  his  share,  the  master  of  the 
shop  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and,  being  answered  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, straightway  kicked  him  out,  taking  him  for  a  thief,  that  only  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  steal.  Thus,  he  said,  even  being  a  chief  did  not  prevent 
him  oeing  used  ill,  for,  when  he  told  them  he  was  a  chief,  they  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  Tnoney  made  a  man  a  chief.  After  a  time,  however,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  got  better  uded,  in  proportion  as  he  became  acquainted 
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with  the  customs  and  language.    He  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  per- 
severance with  which  the  white  people  worked  £rom  morning  to  nighty  to  get 
money ;  nor  could  he  conceive  how  they  were  ahle  to  endure  so  much  lahour. 
After  having  heard  this  account^  Finow  asked  several  questions  respecting 
the  nature  of  money ;  what  is  it  made  of  ?— -is  it  like  iron  ?  can  it  he  fashioned 
like  iron  into  various  useful  instruments  ?  if  not^  why  cannot  people  procure 
what  they  want  in  the  way  of  harter  ? — But  where  is  money  to  be  got  ? — ^if  it 
be  made^  then  every  man  ought  to  spend  his  time  in  maldng  money^  that 
when  he  has  got  plenty^  he  may  be  able  afterwards  to  obtain  whatever  else 
he  wants.    In  answer  to  the  last  observiition^  Mr.  Mariner  replied^  that  the 
material  of  which  money  was  made  was  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  got> 
and  that  only  chiefs  and  great  men  could  procure  readily  a  large  quantity  of 
it ;  and  this  either  by  being  inheritors  of  pkntations  or  houses^  which  they 
allowed  others  to  have^  for  paying  them  so  much  tribute  in  money  every  year  ; 
or  by  their  public  services ;  or  by  paying  small  sums  of  money  for  tningB 
when  they  were  in  plenty>  and  afterwards  letting  others  have  them  for  larger 
sums^  when  they  were  scarce ;  and  as  to  the  lower  classes  of  people^  they 
worked  hard^  and  got  paid  by  their  employers  in  small  quantities  of  money^ 
as  the  reward  of  their  labour,  &c.    That  the  king  was  the  only  perspn  ^at 
was  allowed  to  make  (to  coin)  money^  and  that  he  put  his  mark  upon  all  he 
made^  that  it  might  be  known  to  be  true ;  that  no  persen  could  readily  procure 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made^  without  paying  money  for  it;  and  if 
contrary  to  the  tahoo  of  the  king,  he  turned  this  material  into  money^ 
he  would  scarcely  have  made  as  much  as  he  had   given   for  it.    Mr. 
Mariner   was    then  going,  on   to  show  the  convenience  of  money  as    a 
medium  of  exchange,  when  Filimoedtoo  interrupted  him,  saying  to  Finow, 
I  understand  how  it  is; — ^money  is  lers  cumbersome  than  goods,  and 
it  is  very  convenient  for  a  man  to  exchange  away  his  goods  for  money; 
which^  at  any  other  time,  he  can*  exchange  again  for  the  same  or  any  other 
goods  that  he  may  want ;  whereas  the  goods  themselves  may  perhaps]  spoil 
by  keeping,  (particularly  if  provisions,)  but  the  money  he  supposed  would  not 
spoil ;  and  although  it  was  of  no  true  value  itself,  yet  being  scarce  and  diffi** 
cult  to  be  got  without  giving  something  useful  and  really  valuable  for  it,  it 
was  imagined  to  be  of  value ;  and  if  every  body  considered  it  so,  and  would 
readily  give  their  goods  for  it,  he  did  not  see  but  what  it  was  of  a  sort  of  real 
value  to  all  who  possessed  it^  as  long  as  their  neighbours  chose  to  take  it  in 
the  same  way.    Mr. Mariner  found  he  could  not  give  a  better  explanation;  he 
therefore  told  Filimdeatoo  that  his  notion  of  the  nature  of  money  was  a  just 
one.    After  a  pause  of  some  length,  Finow  replkd  that  the  explanation  did 
not  satisfy  him ;  he  still  thought  it  a  foolish  thing  that  people  should  place  a 
value  on  money,  when  they  eiuier  could  not  or  would  not  apply  it  to  any  useful 
(physical)  purpose.    *'  If,"  said  he,  *'  it  were  made  of  iron,  and  couldbe  con-« 
verted  into  xnives,  axes,  and  chis^s,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  placing  a 
value  on  it ;  but  as  it  is^  I  see  none.    If  a  man,"  he  added>  "  has*  more  yams 
than  he  wants^  let  him  exchange  some  of  them  away  for  pork  or  gmitoo. 
Certainly  money  is  much  handier,  and  more  convenient,  but  then,  as  it  will 
not  spoil  by  being  kept,  people  will  store  it  up,  instead  of  sharing  it  out,  as  a 
chief  ought  to  do,  and  thus  become  selfish ;  whereas,  if  provisions  were  the 
principal  property  of  a  man,  and  it  ought  to  be,  as  being  both  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  necesHry,  he  could  not  store  itjip,  for  it  would  «poil,  and  so  he 
would  be  obliged  to  exchange  it  away  for  something  else  useral,  or  share  it 
out  to  his  neighbours,  and  inferior  chiefs  and  dependants;  for  nothing."    He 
concluded  by  saying,  '^  I  understand  now  very  well  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
Papalangis  so  selfish — ^it  is  this  money !" — Mariners  Account  (f  the  Tonga 
Islands, 

In  181d,  the  total  number  of  persons  who  were  members  of  the  ''  Legion 
d'HonniBur"  was  41,S09;  of  whom,  87,568  military  and  1,110  civilians  were 
named  before  the  Charter  or  Restoration,  and  10,015  xniUtary'and  9,516 
ciTJlians  had  been  appointed  since  that  epoch* 
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The  mart  imparUnt  uvenia  Hve  fe^queptly  ?es\ated  fm\  ?pry  triflmg 
eauses.  Elii^ir  of  Guyepne  liecai^e  divprced  from  |;er  i^usbapd  Louis  1^ 
Jeune  of  Frftnce,  because  be  persisted  in  sbaving  his  chin  and  cropping  his 
head.  This  diyorce  cost  France  the  loss  of  those  fine  provinces  which  were 
the  dowry  of  this  princess^  and  which  devolving  to  ip^ngland  caused  the  wars 
which  desolated  France  during  four  hundred  years. — The  Paris  Spectator. 

Robinson  Ciiusoes. — At  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Juan  de  Ampues^ 
the  pilot  ran  ^way.  Cifuentes  and  his  crewi  all  equally  ignorant  of  navi- 
gation^  made  sail  for  San  Domingo,  were  dismasted  in  a  gale  of  wiQd,  and 
driven  in  the  night  upon  t}ie  "Serrana"  shoals:  the  crew,  a  flask  of  nowder 
and  steel,  were  saved,  hut  nothing  else.  They  found  sea-calves  ana  birds 
upon  the  island^  and  were  obliged  to  eat  them  raw,  and  drink  their  blood, 
for  there  was  i^o  water*  After  some  weeks,  they  made  a  raft  with  fragments 
of  the  MH-eckj  lashed  together  with  calf-skin  thongs :  three  men  went  off  upon 
it,  and  were  lost-  Two,  and  a  boy,  staid  upon  the  island — one  of  whom, 
Moreno,  di^d  four  days  afterwards  raving  mad,  having  gnawed  the  flesh  o^ 
his  arms :  the  survivors.  Master  John  and  the  boy,  dug  holes  in  the  sand 
with  tortoise-sheUsjj  and  lined  them  with  calf-skins  to  catch  the  rain.  Where 
the  vessel  was  wrecjced,  they  found  a  stone  which  served  them  for  a  flint : 
this  invaluable  prize  enabled  them  to  make  a  fire. 

Two  men  had  been  living  upon  another  island  two  leagues  from  them,  in 
similar  distress^  for  five  years;  these  saw  the  fire,  and  upon  a  raft  joii^ed 
their  fellow-sufierers.  They  now  built  a  boat  with  the  fragments  of  the 
wreck — made  sails  of  calf-skins,  and  caulked  her  with  their  fat,  mixed  with 
charcoal:  on^man  and  the  boy  went  away  in  her:  Master  John,  and  one 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  would  not  venture  in  her :  they  made 
themselves  coracles  with  skins,  and  coasted  round  the  shoals,  whidi  they 
estimated  at  twelve  leagues  long.  At  low  water  there  were  seventeen  islands, 
but  only  five  which  were  not  sometimes  overflowed.  Fish,  turtle,  sea-calves, 
birds,  and  a  root  like  purslane,  -was  their  food.  The  whites  of  turtle-eggs, 
when  dried  and  buried  for  a  fortnight,  turned  to  water,  which  they  found 
good  drink :  five  mpnths  in  the  year  these  eggs  were  their  chief  food.  They 
dothed  themselves  and  covered  their  hut  with  calf-skins,  and  made  an 
enclosure  t^  catch  fish^  twenty-two  fathoms  long,  with  stones  brought  out  of 
the  sea — and  raised  twq  tpwers  in  the  same  laborious  way,  sixteen  fathoms 
in  circufnference  at  the  hase,  and  four  in  height,  at  the  north  and  south 
extreniities  of  the  island '  uppn  these  they  made  fires  as  signals.  To  avoid 
the  crabs  and.  snails  which  tormented  them  at  night,  they  slept  in  the 
day  time* 

Three  yes^A  after  the  oth^r  went  away,  John's  sufferings  began  to  affect 
his  reason :  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  apj)lied  to  the  devil  for  that  relief  his 
prayers  had  failed  to  hrii^g ;  and  rising  in  the  dark,  he  fancied  the  devil  was 
dose  to  the  hut.  John  awakened  his  companion,  and  taking  a  crucifix  for 
protection,  ran  praying  to  the  other  end  of  the  isl^Dd.  About  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  John  th()ught  he  heard  his  visitor  again,  but  did  not  see  him. 
And  it  now  pleased  God  to  relieve  them :  they  saw  a  ship,  and  made  a  great 
smoke  upon  their  tower,  which  was  seen.  Jrchn  and  his  companion  were 
carried  to  the  Havai^nah,  where  their  appearance  and  stca*y  attracted  great 
attention.  John  Mfafi  twice  sick  during  the  dght  years^  Bbth  times  in  August, 
and  both  times  bled  himself.— jSomM^j^'*  Chronological  Historyi  of  the  West 
Indies^ 

Education  at  Public  Schools  -—Our  seminaries  of  learning  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  precept  of  a  Spartan  king,  ^^  that  the  child  should 
be  instructed  in  the  arts  which  will  be  useful  to  the  man ;"  since  a  finished 
scholar  may  emerge  fpom  the  head  of  Westminster  or  [j^top^  in  total  igno- 
rance oi  the  business  and  conyersatioQ  of  English  gentlemen  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  dgbt^enth  oentmj^-^Life  oj  Edward  Qibbq3it,-^4'^iohio^iii,phy, 
vol.  xiv. 
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Voltaire  remarks^  ''Human  nature  would  be  too  wretched  if  it  was  as 
common  to  commit  enormities  as  to  believe  them  ;"  and  that  ''  Whoever  has 
many  witnesses  of  his  death  always  dies  with  courage."**— ^e  of  Louis  XIF* 

Descbiftiok  of  a  GQi^jous  SraiNo  in  Bakbadoes.— >The  following 
description  of  a  curious  spring  at  Barbadoes^  is  taken  from  Dr.  Pinchard's 
Notes  on  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  it  is  less  deformed  by  that  gentleman's 
inflated  style  than  the  other  parts  of  his  wcN'k^  it  is  given  in  his  own  words^ 
voj.  i.  p,  288 : — "  On  approaching  the  spot^  we  came  to  a  small  hut^  in  which 
was  living  an  cSSi  black  woman^  who  employed  herself  as  a  guide  to  exhibit^ 
under  a  kind  of  necromantic  process,  all  the  details  of  this  boinng  and  burning 
fountain.  The  old  dame^  bearing  in  her  hand  a  lighted  taper,  and  taking 
with  her  an  empty  calabash,  ana  all  the  other  necessary  apparatus  of  her 
office,  led  the  way  horn  the  hut  down  to  the  spring.  In  a  still  and  most 
secluded  situation,  we  came  to  a  hole,  or  small  pit^  filled  with  water,  which 
was  bubbling  up  in  boiling  motion,  and  pouring,  from  its  receptacle,  down  a 
narrow  channel  of  the  gufiy.  Here  our  sable  sorceress,  in  all  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  magic,  placing  the  light  at  her  side,  fell  down  upon  her  knees^ 
and  with^er  calabash  emptied  all  the  water  out  of  the  hole ;  then,  immersing 
the  taper  in  the  deep  void,  she  suddenly  set  the  whole  pit  in  a  flame :  when 
she  instantly  jumped  upon  her  legs,  and  looked  significantly  round,  as  if 
anxious  to  catch  tne  surprise  expressed  upon  our  countenances  firom  thework* 
ings  of  her  witchcraft.  The  taper  being  removed,  the  empty  space  continued 
to  bum  with  a  soft  lambent  flame,  without  the  appearance  of  any  thing  to 
support  the  combustion.  We  observed  fresh  water  slowly  distilling  into  the 
pit,  from  the  earth  at  its  sides,  and  dropping  to  the  bottom ;  and  as  this 
increased  in  quantity,  it  raised  the  flame  nigher  and  higher  in  the  pit,  sup- 
porting it  upon  its  surface,  and  conveying  tne  appearance  of  the  water  itself 
being  on  Are ;  although  it  was  very  clear  and  pure,  and  not  spread  with  any 
oily  or  bituminous  matter.  When  the  water  had  risen  to  a  certain  height,  the 
flame  became  feeble,  then  gradually  declined,  and  presently  was  extinct.  The 
water  was  now  seen  to  boU  and  bubble  as  before,  and  soon  overflowing  the 
pit,  resumed  its  course  down  the  narrow  channel  of  the  gullv,  and  all  was 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  we  found  it.  You  will,  before  this,  have 
discovered  that  the  water  was  cold,  and  that  the  boiling  and  burning  of  this 
fiery  deep  was  only  the  effect  of  inflammable  gas,  which  escaping  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  supported  the 
flame  when  it  was  empty,  and  bubbling  through  it  when  it  wae  filled  with 
.  water,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  boiling  spring.  During  the  combustion,  the 
smell  of  the  inflammable  air  was  very  powerful."— -iS^cmifAeyV  Chronolo^ai 
History  of  the  West  Indies. 

Savagb  Wager. — Two  daughters  of  a  chief  of  this  pkee  agreed  to  play 
at  the  game  of  lafo  against  two  young  chiefs  belonging  to  the  same  place, 
upon  the  following  conditions  :-T-If  the  girls  lost  the  game,  they  were  to 
divide  a  yam,  which  they  had  in  their  possession,  and  give  half  to  the  young 
chiefs ;  out  if,  on  the  contrary,  these  lost  the  game,  they  were  still  to  have 
half  the  yam,  but  were  to  go  out  and  kill  a  man,  and  give  half  his  bodv  to 
the  gnrls.  The  result  was,. that  the  latter  won  the  game,  and  giving  naif 
their  yam  to  the  two  chiefs,  waited  the  performance  of  their  agreement.  The 
two  young  men  set  out  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  con-* 
cealed  themselves  near  an  enemy^s  fortress.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  man 
came  out  of  the  fencing  to  fetch  some  salt-water  from  the  shore  in  cocoa-nut 
.  shells,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  the  purpose.  When  he  approached 
the  pL»ce  where  the  two  ky  concealed,  they  started  out  upon  him.  Ruled  him 
with  their  clubs,  and,  at  tne  risk  of  their  lives,  brought  his  body  to  Nookoo 
Nookoo,  where  they  divided  it,  and  faithfully  performed  their  promise.— 
Mannnfirs  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 

Adam  Smith  says,  "  There  is  no  art  which  one  government  sooner  learns 
of  •Qother;^  than  twof  draining  money  from  the  poQkets  of  th^  i^^ople." 
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In  France^  before  the  Revolution^  there  were  nineteen  archbisliops ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  bishops ;  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  abbeys ;  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  priories ;  and  fourteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  curates. — Wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  ^ 

MoBTALiTY  PROM  Staevation  IN  GuABALouPE. — The  War  which  had 
been  waged  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  under  the  former 
governor^  had  rendered  it  the  most  desolate  of  all  the  American  colonies. 
Want  of  provisions  had  reduced  many  to  such  extremity^  that  death  was  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  Du  Tertre^  with  five  other  religioners^  landed  at 
Guadaloupe.  In  M.  Vemade's  house  he  found  one  hundred  sick  persons 
Iving  upon  the  ground^  or  at  least  upon  some  reeds>  wallowing  in  their  own 
nlth^  many  reduced  to  the  last  extremity^  and  without  succour  from  any 
person.  '^  I  had  hardly  finished  with  one  till  I  was  obliged  to  run  to  another: 
sometimes^  while  I  Was  burying  one  rolled  up  in  banana  leaves,  (there  was 
no  talking  of  linen  ih  those  times^)  I  heard  nothing  from  all  sides  the  house 
but  dying  voices,  thab  said,  *  Stay  a  moment,  father :  don't  fill  up  the  grave; 
you  will  not  have  more-  tnmldle  for  two  or  three  than  for  one  onlyj '  And' 
m  general  it  happened  so  that  I  buried,  very  commonly,  two  or  three  in  the 
same  grave ! "  These  maladies  and  this  mortalitylasted  till  the  arrival  of  M. 
Aubert. — Scuthey's  Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies* 

City  Disease. — I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Abemethy  has  given  the  name  of 
the  ^^  city  disease  "  to  a  class  of  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  complaints^ 
produced  by  the  late  commercial  embarrassments.  These  causes  have  cer- 
tainly multiplied  the  evil,  but  have  not  created  a  new  genus  of  disease. — Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  Stomach,  4th  Edition. 

DirpicuLTY  IN  coMFREHENDiNo  THE  Art  OP  Writing. — This  mode 
of  communicating  sentiments  was  an  inexplicable  puzzle  to  Finow ;  he  took 
the  letter  again  and  examined  it,  but  it  afforded  nim  no  information.  He 
considered  the  matter  a  little  within  himself;  but  his  thoughts  reflected  no 
light  upon  the  subject.  At  length  he  sent  for  Mr.  Mariner,  and  desired  him 
to  write  down  something :  the  latter  asked  what  he  would  chose  to  have 
written ;  he  replied,  put  down  me :  he  accordingly  wrote  "  Feenow"  (spell- 
ing it  after  the  strict  English  orthography)  :  the  chief  then  sent  for  another 
Englishman  who  had  not  been  present,  and  commanded  Mr.  Mariner  to  turn 
his  back  and  look  another  way,  he  gave  the  man  the  paper,  and  desired  him 
to  tell  what  that  was :  he  accordingly  pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  the 
king,  upon  which  Finow  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and,  with  asto- 
nishment, looked  at  it,  turned  it  round  and  examined  it  in  all  directions ; 
at  length  he  exclaimed,  *^  This  is  neither  like  myself,  nor  any  body  else ! 
where  are  my  legs  }  how  do  you  know  it  to  be  I  ?"  and  then,  without  stop- 
ping for  any  attempt  at  an  explanation,  he  impatiently  ordered  Mr.  Mariner 
to  write  something  else^  and  thus  employed  nim  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
putting  down  the  names  of  different  persons,  places,  and  things,  and  making 
the  other  man  read  them.  This  afforded  extraordinary  diversion  to  Finow> 
and  to  all  the  men^  and  women  present,  particularly  as  he  now  and  then 
whispered  a  little  love  anecdote,  which  was  strictly  written  down^  and 
audibly  read  by  the  other,  not  a  little  to  the  confusion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
ladies  present.  It  was  all  taken  in  good  humour,  however,  for  curiosity  and 
astonishment  were  the  prevailing  passions.  How  their  names  and  circum- 
stances could  be  communicated  through  so  mysterious  a  channel,  was  alto- 
gether past  their  comprehension.  Finow  had  long  ago  formed  his  opinion  of 
books  and  papers,  and  this  as  much  resembled  witchcraft  as  any  thing  he 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Mr.  Mariner  in  vain  attempted  to  explain.  He 
had  yet  too  slender  a  knowledge  of  their  language  to  make  himself  clearly 
imderstood :  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have 
explained  the  composition  of  elementary  sounds,  and  of  arbitrary  signs  ex- 
pressive of  ihem^  to  a  people  whose  minds  were  already  formed  tQ  other 
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modes  of  thinkings  and  ivbose  language  bad  few  expressions  but  wbat  con- 
cerned the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Finow,  at  length,  thought  he  had  got 
a  notion  of  it,  and  explained  to  those  about  him  that  it  was  very  possible  to 
put  down  a  mark  or  sign  of  something  that  had  been  seen  both  by  the  writer 
and  reader,  and  which  should  be  mutually  understood  by  them ;  but  Mr. 
Mariner  immediately  informed  him,  that  he  could  write  down  any  thing 
that  he  had  never  seen.  The  king  directly  whispered  to  him  to  put  Toogoo 
Ahoo  (the  king  of  Tonga,  whom  he  and  Toobo  Nuba  had  assassinated  many 
years  before  Mr.  Mariner's  arrival).  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
other  read  it ;  when  Finow  was  yet  more  astonished.  He  then  desired  him 
to  write  ^'  Tarky,"  (the  chief  of  the  garrison  at  Bea,  whom  Mr.  Mariner  and 
his  companions  had  not  yet  seen  ;  tnis  chief  was  blind  in  one  eye).  When 
''  Tarky  "  was  read,  Finow  inquired  whether  he  was  blind  or  not.  This 
was  putting  writing  to  an  unfair  test !  and  Mr.  Mariner  told  him,  that  he 
had  only  written  down  the  sign  standing  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  not 
for  the  description  of  his  person.  He  was  then  ordered  in  a  whisper  to 
write,  "  Tarky,  blind  in  his  left  eye,"  which  was  done,  and  read  by  the 
other  man  to  the  increased  astonishment  of  every  body.  Mr.  Mariner  then 
told  him  that,  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  messages  were  sent  to  great 
distances  through  the  same  medium ;  and,  being  folded  and  fastened  up,  the 
bearer  could  know  nothing  of  the  contents ;  and  that  the  histories  of  whole 
nations  were  thus  handed  down  to  posterity,  without  spoiling  by  being  kept 
(as  he  chose  to  express  himself).  Finow  acknowledged  this  to  be  a  most 
noble  invention,  but  added,  that  it  would  not  at  all  do  ror  the  Tonga  islands  ; 
that  there  would  be  nothing  but  disturbances  and  conspiracies,  and  he  should 
not  be  sure  of  his  life,  perhaps,  another  month.  He  said,  however,  jocularly, 
that  he  should  like  to  know  it  himself,  and  for  all  the  women  to  know  it, 
that  he  might  make  love  with  less  risk  of  discovery,  and  not  so  much  chance 
of  incurring  the  vengeance  of  their  husbands. — Mariner's  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Islands. 

The  King  of  France  mourns  in  violet  by  the  sight  of  the  crown,  'which 
gives  him  the  title  of  first  hereditary  canon  of  the  churches  of  St.  Hilaire  de 
Poitiers,  of  St.  Julian  les  Mans,  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours,  of  Anglers,  of  Lyons, 
and  of  Chalons. 

Dacier  says,  "  There  are  two  cardinal  points  in  a  man's  life,  which  deter- 
mine his  happiness  or  his  misery :  these  are  his  birth  and  his  marriage.  It 
is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  be  born  fortunate  if  he  be  unfortunate  in  his 
marriage." 

Las  Casas's  Account  of  the  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
THE  Inbxans. — Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  returned  to  Spain,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  declared  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  with 
wanton  cruelty.  He  says  they  laid  wagers  which  could  with  one  thrust  of  a 
sword  rip  open  an  Indian's  bowels,  or  cut  off  his  head,  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity :  they  made  long  low  gibbets  of  such  a  height,  that  *the  feet  of  those 
that  were  hanging  just  touched  the  ground ;  upon  these  they  hung  thirteen 
in  honour  and  worship  of  our  Saviour  and  has  twelve  apostles,  as  they  said  ; 
and  making  a  great  fire  under,  burnt  them  alive :  they  made  grates  of 
"  pearches  and  pitchforks,"  and  with  a  little  fire  underneath,  thev,  by  little 
and  little,  roasted  them  alive.  Las  Casas  says  he  saw  at  one  time  mur  or  five 
of  the  principal  lords  broiled  upon  these  gricurons ;  and  that  a  serjeant  whose 
friends  he  knew  at  Seville,  when  a  captain  ordered  some  poor  wretches  that 
were  roasting  to  be  strangled,  because  he  could  not  sleep  for  their  noise, 
the  Serjeant  would  not  let  them  be  strangled,  but  filled  their  mouths  with 
bullets  to  prevent  their  cries :  and  as  the  Indians  sometimes  killed  a  Spaniard, 
.the  latter  made  a  law  among  themselves,  that  for  every  Spaniard  they  would 
kill  one  hundred  Indians. — Southetf's  Chronologies  History  of  the  West 
Indies^ 
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Gibbon's  Chabacter  of  Bayle — ^A  calm  and  loflky  spectator  of  ihe 
religious  tempest^  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam^  condemned  with  equal  firm- 
ness the  persecutions  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  republican  maxims  of 
CalvinistSj  their  vain  prophecies^  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  which  sometimes 
vexed  his  solitary  retreat.  In  reviewing  the  controversies  of  the  times,  he 
turned  against  each  other  the  arguments  of  the  disputants;  successively 
wielding  the  arms  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants^  heproves  that  neither  the 
way  of  authority,  nor  the  way  of  examination,  can  af&rd  the  multitude  any 
test  of  religious  truth ;  and  dexterously  concludes  that  custom  and  education 
must  be  the  sole  grounds  of  popular  belief.  The  ancient  paradox  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  atheism  is  less  permcious  than  superstition,  acquires  a  tenfold 
vigour,  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  colours  of  nis  wit,  and  pointed  with  the 
acuteness  of  his  logic.  His  Critical  Dictionary  is  a  vast  repository  of  facts 
and  opinions ;  and  he  balances  the  false  religions  in  his  sceptical  scales,  till 
the  opposite  quantities  (if  I  may  use  the  language  of  algebra")  annihilate 
each  other.  The  wonderful  power  which  he  so  boldly  exercisea,  of  assem- 
bling doubts  and  objections,  had  tempted  him  jocosely  to  assume  the  title  of 
the  vi(in\TjytpiTa  ZivQ.  the  cloud-compelling  Jove ;  and  in  a  conversation  with 
the  ingenious  abbe  (afterwards  cardinal)  de  Poli^iac,  he  freely  disclosed  hi 
universal  Pyrrhonism.  "  I  am  most  truly  (said  Bayle)  a  Protestant ;  for  I 
protest  indifferently  against  all  systems  and  all  sects." — Life  of  Edward 
Gibbon. — Autobiographic,  vol.  xiv.- 

Indian  mode  of  piociNa  in  South  AMBaiCA.-^The  mode  of  digging 
among  this  people  is  very  curious  and  ungainly.  Four  Indians  are  emp^yed 
in  the  operation,  the  work  of  a  single  individual  with  us.  The  implement 
they' use  is  a  simple  wooden  spit  or  fork,  with  a  projecting  arm  let  in  about  a 
foot  from  the  point,  by  which  the  force  it  into  tne  ground ;  the  quantity  of 
earth  thrown  up  by  a  unity  of  these  instruments,  which  uey  press  into  the 
ground  to  the  tune  of  a  song,  I  observed  to  be  about  equal  to  what  a  common 
gardener's  spade  would  throw  up ;  the  celerity,  however,  and  precision  with 
which  they  worked,  was  truly  surprising. — Andrews's  Jofumey  in  South 
America, 

The  Adventures  of  Henrt  May. — The  first  Englishman  ever  known 
to  have  been  upon  the  Bermudas  or  Summer  Islands,  was  Henry  May,  a 
worthy  mariner,  that  went  with  Captain  Lancaster  to  the  East  Indies  in 
1591 ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  by  the  West  Indies,  Captain  Lancaster 
being  in  distress,  sent  May  to  England  by  one  Monsiei^r  de  la  Barbotier,  to 
acquaint  the  merchants  with  their  estates:  they  sailed  from  Laguna  in 
Espanola,  the  last  day  of  November,  and  upon  the  17th  of  December 
following  were  cast  away  upon  the  N  W.  end  of  the  Bermudas.  Twenty-six 
of  the  crew  only  were  saved.  May  being  the  only  Englishman  on  board,  and 
the  raft  and  boat  that  towed  it  only  holding  half  of  the  crew.  May  did  not 
attempt  to  get  upcJn  it  till  he  was  called  by  La  Barbotier.  After  rowing  all 
day  they  landed  before  dark,  almost  dead  with  thirst.  They  found  several 
wrecks,  and  from  some  inscriptions  learnt  there  were  some  Spanish,  some 
Dutch,  and  some  French. 

They  lived  five  months  upon  the  island — ^built  themselves  a  bark  of  eighty 
tons,  and  fitted  her  out  with  stqres  saved  from  the  wreck.  Instead  of  pitch, 
they  caulked  her  with  plaster  made  of  lime  and  tortoise  ofl,  which  dried  as 
hard  as  stone.  Their  sea-stock  were  thirty  live  tortoises,  and  with  the  tops  of 
the  palmeta  berries  they  made  bread.  Several  hogs  were  upon  the  island,  but 
so  lean,  they  could  not  eat  them.  Upon  the  20th  of  May  they  made  Cape 
Breton,  in  Newfoundland — got  refreshments  from  the  savages,  and  proceeded 
to  the  banks,  where  they  spoke  several  ships  that  refused  to  take  any  of  them 
on  board.  A  bark  from  Falmouth  received  them  for  a  short  time :  in  her 
they  took  a  French  ship,  into  which  Captain  Barbotier  and  his  company 
were  put,  and  May  arrived  at  Falmouth  in  August  1594.  This  account  is 
written  by  Henry  May  himself,  and  published  in  Smi^ii's  History,  p,  173%*^* 
South^s  Chronological  Hi^tor^f  of  the  West  Indies* 


Su^B  StsN  OP  InmessTioN. — ^The  moxnent  we  call  forth  conscious  «en- 

sationor  excitement  in  the  stomach,  whether  it  he  of  a  pleasurahleor  a  painful 

kindj  we  offer  a  violence  to  that  organ,  however  slight  may  he  the  degree. 

Wlienever  the  conscious  sensibility  of  the  stomach  (or,  indeed,  of  any  other 

internal  organ),  is  excited  hy  any  thing  we  introduce  into  it— hy  any  thing 

generated  in  it— or  by  any  influence  exercised  on  it,  through  the  rnemuni  of 

^ny  other  organ,  we  roijse  one  of  Nature's  sentinels,  who  gives  us  warning  that 

her  salutary  laws  are  violated,  or  on  the  point  of  being  violated.    Let  us  view 

the  matter  closer.    We  take  an  abstemious  meal  of  plain  food,  without  any 

stii^H^ating  drink.    Is  there  any  conscious  sensation  produced  thereby  in  the 

stomach?      I  say  no.     We  feel  a  slight  degree  of  pleasant  excitement 

throughout  tte  whole  frame,  especially  if  we  have  fasted  for  some  time 

previously,  but  no  distinct  sensation  in  the  stomach.    There  is  not — there 

ought  not  to  be,  any  conscious  cxcitemer^t  or  sensation  induced  in  this  organ  by 

the  presence  of  food  or  drink,  in  a  state  of  health — so  true  is  the  observation, 

that  to  feel  we  have  a  stomach  at  all  is  no  good  sign, — Dr.  Johnson  on  the 

Stomachy  Uh  Edition* 

Charost,  one  of  the  officers  who  landed  with  the  French  army  in  Ireland 
in  1798,  speaking  of  his  religion  to  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  said>  "  His  reli- 
gion he  had  got  to  seek,  because  his  father  being  a  Catholipand  his  mother 
a  Protestant,  they  left  him  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  and  he  had  never 
yet  found  time  to  make  the  inquiry,  which  however  he  was  sensible  he  ought 
to  make,  and  would  make  when  heaven  should  grant  him  repose.— jBfM/of^y 
of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 

Savages  first  Seeing  a  Watch. — One  morning,  during  Finow's  stay 
at  this  island,  some  of  the  natives  brought  Mr.  Mariner's  watch,  which  tney 
had  procured  from  his  chest,  and,  with  looks  of  curiosity,  inquired  what  it 
was.    He  took  it  from  them,  wound  it  up,  put  it  to  the  ear  of  one  of  them, 
and  returned  it.    Every  hand  was  now  outstretched  with  eagerness  to  take 
hold  of  it ; — ^it  was  applied  in  turns  to  their  ears ; — they  were  astonished  at 
the  noise  it  made ; — tJiey  listened  again  to  it,  turned  it  on  every  side,  and 
exclaimed, "  Mo-ooi ! "  (it  is  alive  i)    They  then  pinched  and  hit  it,  as  if 
expecting  it  would  squeak  out.    They  looked  at  each  other  with  wonder, 
laughed  aloud,  and  snapped  their  fingers.    One  brought  a  sharp  stone  for 
Mr.  Mariner  to  force  it  open  with.    He  opened  it  in  the  proper  way,  and 
showed  them  the  work.    Several  endeavoured  to  seize  hold  of  it  at  once,  but 
one  ran  off  with  it,  and  all  the  rest  after  him.    About  an  hour  afterwards, 
Uiey  returned  with  the  watch  completely  broken  to  pieces ;  and,  giving  him 
the  fragments,  made  signs  to  him  to  make  it  do  as  it  did  before.    Upon  his 
making  them  understand  that  they  had  killed  it,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
,to  bring  it  to  life  again,  the  man,  wno  considered  it  as  his  property,  exclaiming 
mow-mow  (spoiled !),  and  making  a  hissing  noise,  expressive  of  disappoint- 
ment, accused  the  rest  of  using  violence,  and  they  in  return  accused  him  and 
each  other.    Whilst  they  were  in  high  dispute,  another  native  approached, 
who  had  seen  and  learned  the  use  of  a  watch  on  board  a  French  ship. 
Understanding  the  cause  of  their  dispute,  he  called  them  all  cow  vale  (a  pack 
of  fools),  and  explained,  in  the  following  manner,  the  use  of  the  watch  :— 
Making  a  circle  in  the  sand,  with  sundry  marks  about  its  circumference,  and 
turning  a  stick  about  the  centre  of  the  circle,  to  represent  an  index,  he  informed 
them  that  the  use  of  the  watch  was  to  tell  where  the  sun  was :  That  when 
the  sun  was  in  the  east,  the  watch  would  point  to  such  a  mark,  and  when  the 
sun  was  highest  it  would  point  here,  and  when  in  the  west  it  would  point 
there ;  and  this,  he  said,  the  watch  would  do,  although  it  was  in  a  house, 
and  could  not  see  the  sun ;  adding,  that  in  the  night-time  it  would  tell  what 
portion  of  a  day's  length  it  would  be  before  the  sun  would  rise  again.    It 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  i^dequate  idea  of  their  jistonishment.    One 
u,ii  it  was  an  animal,  another  said  it  was  a  plant ;  but  when  he  told  them  it 
was  manufactured,  they  all  exclaimed^  Foonj^ooa  hoto !  What  an  ingenious 
people  U^Mariners  Account  q^th  7*^4  Iih^94h 
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Gibbon's  Early  Love.— I  hesitate^  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule^ 
when  I  approach  the  delicate  suhject  of  my  early  love.    By  this  word  I  do 
not  mean  the  polite]  attention^  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design^  which 
has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
French  manners.    I  understand  by  lids  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friend-i 
ship,  and  tenderness,  which  is  inflamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her 
to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
sole  happiness  of  our  being.    I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of 
my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  success,  I  am  rather 
proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such  a  pure  and  exalted  sentiment. 
The  personal  attractions  of  Mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod  were  embellished 
by  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  mind.    Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her 
family  was  respectable.    Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.    The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  extinguish  the 
moderation  and  philosophy  of  nis  temper,  and  he  lived  content,  witn  a  small 
salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  obscure  lot  of  minister  of  Crassy,  in  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy. 
In  the  solitude  of  a  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned 
education  on  his  only  daughter.    She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  proficiency 
in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and  in  her  short  visit  to  some  relations  at 
Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition,  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod  were 
the  theme  of  universal  applause.    The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened 
my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and  loved.    I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry, 
lively  in  conversation,  pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the 
first  sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance.    She  permitted  me  to  make  her  two  or  three  visits  at 
her  father's  house.    I  passed  some  happy  days  there,  in  the  mountains  of 
Burgundy,  and  her  parents  honourably  encouraged  the  connnexion.    In  a 
calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fiuttered  in  her  bosom  ; 
she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope 
that  I  had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.^    At  Crassy  and  Lau- 
sanne I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to  England,  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance ;  and  that 
without  his  consent  I  was  myself  destitute  and  heMess.    After  a  painful 
struggle  I  yielded  to  my  fate:  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son;  my 
wound  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life. 
My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  lady  herself ;  and  my  love  subl^ided  in  friendship  and  esteem. 
'The  minister  of  Crassy  soon  afterwards  died  ;*  his  stipend  died  with  him ;  his 
daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by  teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a 
hard  subsistence  for  herself  and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she 
maintained  a  spotless  reputation,  and  a  dignified  behaviour.    A  rich  banker 
of  Paris,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capitsd  of  taste  and  luxury 
she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained  the  hardships  of 
indigence.    The  genius  of  her  husband  has  exalted  him  to  the  most  conspi- 
cuous station  in  Europe.    In  every  change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has 
reclined  on  the  bosom  of  a  faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is 
now  the  wife  of  M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator  of  the 
French  monarchy. — Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,^^ Autobiography,  vol.  xiv. 

How  TO  KILL  Crabs. — ^Nearer  the  beach  the  gull  that  sweeps  the  surface 
of  the  mightiest  ocean  of  the  globe,  hovered,  watching  the  crabs  which*  the 
heavy  surf  cast  up  on  the  shore.  This  bird  would  take  them  on  high  and 
then  let  them  fall  on  the  shingle  to  crack  their  shells,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  unlucky  crab  endure  this  three  or  four  times,  till  the  object  of  its 
torturer  was  attained.  I  observed  another  species  of  bird  of  prey,  with  an 
open  bill  formed  like  scissors,  the  lower  part  plowing  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  taking  the  fish  near  it,  by  closing  the  upper  half  upon  its 
prisoner.— ilm^r«Ti^/«  Jourwy  in  South  dmerica* 
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Digestibility  of  various  Kinds  of  FooD.'—On  the  digestibility  of 
different  alimentary  substances^  a  very  carious  series  of  experiments  was  made 
by  M.  6o8se>  of  Geneva.  This  gentleman^  by  swallowing  air,  was  able^  at 
any  time^  to  disgorge  the  contents  of  his  stomachy  and  thus  examine  the 
comparative  digestibility  of  different  articles  of  food*  Dr.  Gosse  informs  us 
that^  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  taking  food^  the  aliment  is  changed 
into  a  pultaceous  mass,  the  gastric  juice  merely  rendering  it  fluids  without 
altering  its  nature.  When  the  digestion  was  pi'operly  carried  on,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  acid  or  alkali,  and  it  required  about  three  hours  for  its  com- 
pletion. When  the  digestive  power,  on  the  other  hand,  was  weak,  vegetable 
food  ran  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  animal  food  into  the  putreiactive. 
In  these  states  of  weak  or  impeded  digestion,  vegetable  matters,  wine,  and 
even  spirits^  soon  degenerated  into  a  strong  acid ;  while  all  oily  substances 
became  rancid,  and  animal  matters  putrid,  producing  sour  and  fetid  eructa- 
tions. The  following  results  of  Dr.  Gosse's  expermients  on  himself  and 
animals,  seem  to  accord  with  general  observation,  and  are  all  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  dyspeptic : — 

I.  Substances  insoluble,  or  very  difEcult  of  Solution  in  the  Stomach. 

Animal  Substances, — 1.  Tendinous  parts.  2.  Bones.  3.  Oily  or  fatty  parts* 
4.  Hard-boiled  white  of  egg.    5.  Skins  of  fishes. 

Vegetable  Substances, — 1.  Oily  seeds.  2.  Expressed  oils  of  difibrent  nuts 
and  kernels.  Dried  grapes  (raisins.)  4.  Rind  of  farinaceous  substances.  6, 
Pods  of  beans  and  pease.  6.  Skins  of  stone  fruits.  7.  Husks  of  fruit  with 
grains  or  seeds.    8.  Stones  of  fruit. 

II.  Substances  partly  Soluble  and  partly  Insoluble. 

Animal  Substances. — 1.  Pork  dressed  in  various  ways.  2.  Black  puddings. 
3.  Fritters  of  eggs,  fried  e^s  and  bacon. 

Vegetable  Substances. — 1.  Dressed  salads  of  various  kinds.  2.  White 
cabbage  less  soluble  than  red.  3.  Beet-root,  onions,  and  leeks.  4.  Roots  of 
red  and  yellow  carrots.  5.  The  pulp  of  fruit  with  seeds.  6.  Warm  new 
bread  ana  sweet  pastry.  7.  Fresh  and  dried  figs.  Of  all  these  substances 
there  were  parts  which  were  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  but  which  were 
digested,  however,  while  passing  along  the  intestines,  though  at  the  expense  of 
irritation  there.  J 

III.  Substances  Soluble  and  easy  of  Digestion,  requiring  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  for.  their  reduction  into  a  Pnlp  in  the  Stomach. 

.  Animal  Substances,'^!.  Veal,  lamb,  mutton^  and  the  flesh  of  young  animals 
in  general,  are  more  easy  of  digestion  than  that  of  the  old.  2.  Fresh  e^s. 
3.  Cow's  milk.    4.  Perdi  boiled. 

Vegetable  Substances,  1.  Celery,  tops  of  asparagus.  2.  Bottoms  of  arti- 
chokes* 3.  Boiled  pulp  of  fruits.  4.  Pulp  or  meal  of  farinaceous  seeds.  5. 
Different  sorts  of  wheaten  bread,  without  butter,  the  second  day  after  baking, 
the  crust  more  so  than  the  crumb.  Brown  bread,  in  proportion  as  it  contains 
more  bran^  is  less  digestible.  6.  Turnips^  potatoes,  (mealy)  parsnips^  not 
too  old. 

IV.— Substances  which  appeared  to  facilitate  the  Power  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Salt-^spices — ^mustard—- horse-radish — capers — wine  and  spirits  in  small 
quantities—old  cheese — sugar  in  small  quantity — ^bitters.    Gentle  exercise. 

V. — Substances  which  retarded  the  Power  of  the  Gastric  Juice  in  the 
Stomach,  and  occasioned  some  of  the  Food  to  pass  undigested  into  the 
Intestines. 

Water,  particularly  when  t^aken  hot,  and  in  large  quantity — ^acids — ^as-f*'- 
tringents — oily  substances^-HStrong and  violent  exercise,— J>r«  Johnson  on  the- 
Stomachy  ^th  Edition, 
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Voltairb's  Priv^ats  Theatricals.— The  highest  gratification  which  I 
derived  from  Voltaire's  residence  at  Lausanne>  was  the  uncommon  circum** 
stance  of  hearing  a  great  poet  declaim  his  own  productions  on  the  stage.  He 
had  formed  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  lames^  some  of  whom  were  not 
destitute  of  talents.  A  decent  theatre  was  framed  at  MonTepos^  a  country-^ 
house  at  the  end  of  a  suburb;  dresses  and  scenes  were  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  actors ;  and  the  author  directed  the  rehearsals  with  the  zeal 
and  attention  of  paternal  love.  In  two  successive  winters  his  tragedies  of 
Zaire>  Alzire,  Sulime^  and  his  sentimental  comedy  of  the  Enfant  Prodigue> 
were  played  at  the  theatre  of  Monrepos.  Voltaire  represented  the  characters 
best  adapted  to  his  years — Lusignan^  Alvarez,  Benassar^  Euphemon.  His 
declamation  was  fashioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of  the  old  stage ;  and  he 
expressed  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  nature.— 
L^e  of  Edward  Gibbon^^^Auiobiografhy,  vol.  xiv* 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cbronicles  of  the  Canongate,  by  the  author  of  Wayerley,  &c.  will  be  published  in 
October,  in  two  vols,  poet  8vo.— Tale  Iht,  The  Highland  Widows— Tale  2d,  The  Two 
Drovers. — ^Tale  3d,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter. 

The  Romance  of  Histotji  Under  this  title  a  wotk  on  England,  in  three  vols,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Neele,  the  poet,  is  announced  for  publication  in  October.  It 
consists  of  Tales  founded  on  fact,  atid  illustrative  of  the  romantic  annals  of  each 
reigu,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Restoration. 

£i  the  press,  a  Poem  descriptive  of  Henley-on«Thames  and  its  immediate  Environs. 

Dr.  Uwins  will  publish  very  early  in  the  present  monthj  a  sdiall  volume  on  Diseases 
Connected  with  Indigestion ;  which  will  tiao  contain  a  Commentary  on  the  Principal 
Ailments  of  Children. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cutaneous  Diseases  incidental  to  Childhood ;  comprehending 
their  Origin,  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Prevention.  By  Walter  C.  Deudy,  Surgeon  to 
the  Roy^  Infirmary  fox  Children,  &c.  Illustrated  by  twenty-four  coloured  Deli- 
neations of  the  most  important  Diseases. 

The  Author  of  A  Whisper  to  a  Newly  Married  Pair,  &:c.  has  in  the  press  an  his- 
torical work  entitled  the  Old  Irish  Knight,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  one  volume, 
12mo.  .  . 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Snatches  from  Oblivion,  containing  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Tales. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published,  the  Literary  Souvenir,  by  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
embellished  with  15  engravings. 

In  November  will  be  published  the  "  Forget  Me  Not "  for  1828  !  consisting  of 
more  thaii  eighty  compositions  in  verse  and  prose,  embellished  with  highly  finished 
engravings. 

Dr.  Conquest  will  publish  early  in  October,  a  fourth  and  carefully  revised  edition  of 
his  Outlines  of  Modem  Midwifery. 

Cases  and  Observations  on  the  Successful  Treatment  of  Disorders  of  the  Digestive 
Organs,  Asthma,  Deafness,  Blindness,  Lameness,  &c.  by  Galvanism,  &c.  by  M, 
La  Beaume,  Medical  Galvanist  and  Surgeon  Electrician,  F.L.S.  &c.  will  soon  be 
published. 

The  Parliamentary  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  will  shortly  appear 
in  five  volumes ;  it  will  also  contain  an  authentic  memoir  of  Mr.  Canning,  his  portrait, 
a  fac-simile  of  his  hand- writing,  and  a  plate  ezhibitative  of  his  mode  of  correcting 
and  revising  his  speeches. 

Hope  Leslie,  or  Early  Timess  in  the  Massachusetts.  By  the  Author  of  Redwood, 
A  New  England  Tale,  &c. 

Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline,  explanatory  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Code  is  founded.  Being  part  of  the  system  of  Penal  Laws  pre- 
pared for  the  State  of  Louisiana.    By  Edward  Livingston. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera :  containing  an  Ordo  and  Verbal  Translation,  interlinearly 
arranged ;  with  preliminary  Dissertations  illustrative  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Ver- 
sification of  Horace.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D.  Editor  and  Translator  of  Juvenal's 
Satires,  Virgirs  Bucolics,  &c.    4^ols.l8mo.  16«. 

Twe  aty-six  Illustrations  to  Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.  8vo.  Prints  21s. 
4to.  India  Proofs,  2L  %s. 

The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  Religion  of  Nature.  Written  in  the> Condemned 
Cells  of  Newgate,  by  Jorgen  Jorgenscm,  late  Governor  of  Iceland.    8vo.  X0u6d, 
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PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(From  August  24  to  Sept.  24, 1827.) 

ENGLISH  FUNDS.  HIOBPEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST* 

Bank  Stock,  SperCent ^.  shut   shut    shut 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 884 86J 86} 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced shut   shut    shut 

3J  per  Cent.  Reduced *-.  shut   shut    shut 

New4perCents 102     100} •  lOlJ 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 shut    shut   ••••••  shut 

India  Stock,  lOJ  per  Cent 256 J 254     254J 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 9is,  pm 87$.  pm. .  •  •  •  94s.  pm. 

Exchequer  Bills,  2dt  per  day  ...•••  625.  pm..  • .  •  555.  pm. •  •  •  •  605. pm. 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 93J •  93  93i 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto   .' 67^ 63J 64 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent.  .  •     641 •  55  ......  55 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 28 24  24 

Columbiqp  ditto  18:?2,  ditto 27     22i 24J 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto   30i 26  28 

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent 63| 61i 62i 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent, 102i lOlJ 101 J 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 73J 72J 72i 

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 15| 15  15| 

Mexicanditto 55^ 35^ 39 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent. 67t 46  49J 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 25     23J 24 

Portuguese  ditto, 5  per  Cent 76f 75J  ......  76 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto lOli lOOj lOOj 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto 100     99  99 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 94     91i 92i 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto  •.•••••••••••  •..«,• 

Robert  W.  Moore,  Broker, 

5,  Bank  Chambers;  Lothbuxy. 
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told  that  the  actual  management  of  the  concern,  and  the  provision 
of  entertainment  and  accommodation,  are  at  least  on  a  level  with  the 
other  celehrated  clubs  of  London.  What  then  is  the  fault  that  has 
been  detected,  and  which  is  now  to  be  remedied 'if  The  world  is 
disposed  to  overlook  them ;  for  we  are  informed  that  the  crowd  of 
candidates  for  admission  is  so  great,  that  several  years  must  elapse 
before  their  claims  can  come  to  be  considered.  We  have  even  heard 
it  asserted,  perhaps  with  some  tinge  of  extravagance,  that  it  is  easier 
to  gel  Intif)  ui%  mnik  of  CoiHtoohs  than  into  the  Athenaeum.  These 
remarks  are  made  neither  with  a  view  of  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on 
the  Athenseum,  nor  with  the  idea  of  deducing  the  conclusion  that 
another  club  may  not  be  a  desirable  establishment :  that  is  a  matter 
to  be  tried  by  the  issue :  IF  niembers  are  readily  found,  then  the  club 
was  wanted.  But  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  mistakes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  AUi^haeuhi  iiftd  bte^h  either  pbinted  out^  or  even 
hinted  at ;  we  should  have  seen  then  whether  there  was  a  chance  that 
the  I»yceum  would  avoid  them-,  or  whether  they  were  inse|>&l''able  from 
the  nature  of  the  society.  Without  more  explicitness  we  think  it 
hardly  fair  in  the  projectors  of  the  new  society  to  allude  to  the  errors 
of  the  Athenseum  as  a  ground  for  their  design ;  it  would  be  less 
invidious  to  insist  on  the  f&k*.t,  that  a  new  soici^ty  may  be  formed  on 
the  ovetdowings  of  the  old  one.  Thid  possibility  is  not  so  evident  as 
it  may  be  tfabnght  by  those  who  only  consider  the  amount  of  hoi^eless 
candidates  for  admission  at  the  Athen^nm ;  for  these  candidates  are 
probably  not  so  much  individuals  who  want  a  club,  as  those  who  want 
the  honour  of  belonging  to  this  pai'ticular  one.  Every  one  who  under- 
stands these  matters  is  aware  how  f^r  fashion  rules  in  determining  a 
crowd  of  cabdidates  to  the  doors  of  a  club ;  the  rumour  Of  a  difficulty^ 
next  to  an  improbability,  of  beconking  a  member  of  a  particular 
society,  instantly  raising  the  vialue  of  its  citizenship,  all  are  an)ciou8 
to  procure  that  which  few  can  possess. 

Club-house's  ai-e  by  ho  means  a  new  invention ;  and  yet  the  iibprovc- 
ments  upbn  the  old  plan^  which  was  itself  an  improvement  upon  the 
former  toffee-house^  is  sufficiently  intet^sting  and  sufficiently  unknown 
to  the  people  in  general^  to  render  some  account  of  their  advantaged  hot 
superfluous.  The  modern  club  is  a  tavern  and  newsroom  where  the 
members  are  both  guests  and  landlord.  The  capital  is  derived  from 
a  sum  ^aid  by  each  member  on  entrance^  and  the  geh^ral  anhiial 
ekpenses^  such  as  house-rent,  servants,  fcc.  are  defrayed  by  an  annual 
subscription.  The  society  elects  a  committiee  for  its  execution  and 
government^  and  m^ts  at  stated  intervals  for  legislative  measures. 
The  committee  appoint  a  steward  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  a  secre- 
tary to  keep  the  accounts,  to  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
meetings^  and  transact  the  business  of  correspondence.  The  domestic 
servants  are  placed  tinder  the  immediate  direction  of  the  steward ; 
but  above  all  in  the  choice  of  a  cook,  the  discretion  of  the  committee 
is  most  especially  exerted.  A  house  being  tbns  established  where  the 
society  is  at  home,  the  rooms  are  thrown  open  for  their  various  accom- 
modation. In  the  apartments  destined  for  eating  members  may  break- 
fast, lunch,  dine,  and  sup,  as  they  list ;  a  bill  of  fare  of  great  vanety 
is  prepared ;  and  the  gourmand  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  study 
its  contents,  and  ^rite  the  names  of  the  d^hes  he  desires  on  a  biU 
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prepared  for  the  purpose ;  to  meotion  whether  he  orders  dinnet  for 
himself  albne^  or  in  company  with  others ;  and  at  what  time  he  choose^ 
to  dine,  whether  immediately,  or  at  some  subsequent  hour.  At  the 
close  of  his  dinner  this  bill  or  demand  is  presented  to  him  with  the 
prices  annexed,  and  prompt  payment  is  the  law.  Tt  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  thAt  these  clubs  are  expensive.  On  the  contrary, 
since  there  is  no  landlord  to  look  for  profit  on  his  capital,  a  member 
procures  every  thing,  whether  food  or  wine,  at  the  cost  price,  and  as 
the  convenience  of  members  is  of  course  considered  when  they  are 
legislating  for  themselves,  food,  both  solid  and  liquid,  is  to  be  had 
in  almost  any  portion,  however  small,  for  the  just  fractioii  of  the  price 
of  the  whole. 

Wine  is  of  course  bottled  in  quarts,  pints,  and  even  half-pints,  and 
may  be  had  at  some  institutions  even  in  glasses :  it  is  not  neediest 
to  observe,  moreover,  that  there  is  ho  necessity  either  of  fashion  or 
regulation  to  drink  it  at  all.  At  an  inn,  a  bottle  of  wine  must  be 
ordered  for  the  "  good  of  the  house,"  that  the  waiter  may  not  despise 
you  and  be  surly ;  that,  in  short,  the  guest  may  be  tolerably  accom- 
modated in  other  matters :  although,  perhaps,  the  winie  itself  (wretched 
stuff  generally  at  inns)  is  his  abhorrence — though  he  may  never  drink 
any  thing  but  water,  and  may  send  the  decanter  away  untouched-— 
the  tax  must  be  paid.  Besides  this  entertainment  for  the  grosser 
senses,  the  more  refined  appetites  are  considered.  In  some  clubs,  the 
"  Traveller's "  for  instance,  a  library  is  provided ;  and  at  most  of 
them,  even  the  most  uuintellectual,  a  library  of  reference  is  supplied. 
Here  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  laid  upon  the  tables — both 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent ;  together  with  the  news- 
'papers,  metropolitan  and  provincial  ;  and  in  some  instances  the . 
political  journals  of  Paris.  This  part  of  the  house  may  be  considered 
the  general  resort  of  the  gossippers  and  quidnuncs ;  and  here,  or  in 
other  more  commodious  places,  materials  for  writing,  paper,  pens, 
lights,  &c.  iare  found.  Drawing-rooms,  one  or  more,  are  next  to  be 
mentioned — here  the  members  take  their  tea  or  their  ease ;  and  where 
cards  are  played — this  is  the  scene  of  operation.  A  billiard-room  is 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  accommodation  of  the  society^s  house^ 
and  several  of  the  inferior  apartments  are  always  devoted  to  serve  as 
dressing-rooms.  It  is  clear,  that  a  bachelor  wants  nothing  beyond 
this  but  a  bed ;  if  he  chooses  to  live  in  this  sort  of  public  privacy  he 
may  ;  and  should  he  be  only  a  sojourner  in  town,  the  convenience  of  a 
resort  of  this  kind  wherein  he  may  make  his  appointments,  receive  and 
write  his  letters,  see  society,  take  his  dinner,  spend  his  evening,  if  not 
otherwise  engaged,  over  the  books,  the  newspapers,  or  a  rubber  of 
whist,  and  do  all  but  sleep — a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  may  supply 
the  article  of  repose. 

Thus  all  physical  wants,  and  many  social  ones,  are  abundd^ntly,  And 
even  luxuriously  supplied.  If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  quality  of  the 
supply,  it  is  clearly  remediable,  either  by  more  care  or  more  expense. 
The  cook  may  not  be  first-rate,  and  the  purvieyor  may  furnish  viands 
of  an  inferior  kind :  an  intelligent  steward,  or  an  active  committee, 
easily  rectify  errors  of  this  sort. 

But  clubs  differ  not  merely  in  their  cooks,  hut  in  another  and  i^ven  a 
more  important  point.    We  allude  to  the  spirit  of  sociality— the 
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CLUB-HOUSES. 

A  PROSPECTUS  of  a  new  club,  under  the  title  of  Lyceum,  is  gene- 
rally advertised  in  the  newspapers.  The  appeal  is  made  chiefly  to 
literary  characters ;  and  it  is  announced  that  the  imperfections  of  a 
literary  club  already  established,  viz.  the  Athenaeum,  are  to  be  reme- 
died, and  by  some  unexplained  regulations  great  improvements  are  to 
be  made  on  the  general  plan  of  club-houses.  The  faults  which  it 
seems  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  Athenaeum  are  not  pointed  out, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  they  are  peculiar  to  that 
society,  or  common  to  similar  establishments.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  founders  of  the  Athenseum  was  to  bring  together  in  a  social  insti- 
tution the  various  votaries  of  science,  the  arts,  and  literature ;  and 
whether  the  lover  qf  these  pursuits  happened  to  be  high  in  office,  or 
in  rank,  or  merely  indebted  for  his  station  to  his  talent  and  respect- 
ability, that  all  should  mingle  together  in  an  equal  republic.  It 
was  judged  that  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  society  would  be  heightened 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  members  in  each  other^s  pursuits ;  and  that 
the  intercourse  of  men  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  eminence  of  their  abilities,  would  be  characterized  by  the  keenness 
of  its  intellectual  enjoyment.  Whether  these  expectations  were  well 
founded  or  not,  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  A  society  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  a  thousand  members ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
generally  allowed,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  disputed,  that  a 
greater  mass  of  ability,  education,  and  talent,  is  not  to  be  found 
connected  by  bonds  however  slight,  in  any  other  society  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  In  the  arts,  the  sciences,  in  literature,  in  short  in  every 
intellectual  pursuit,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  list  of  members  will  show 
that  it  possesses  the  flower:  we  are  far  from  averring  that  the  number 
of  individuals  in  England  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, not  members  of  the  society,  is  by  any  means  small :  we  only 
assert  that  so  large  a  number  of  such  persons  is  conglomerated  in  no 
other  mass.  We  have  perused  the  code  of  laws  by  which  this  insti- 
tution is  regulated;  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  them;  and  we  are 
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told  that  the  actual  management  of  the  concern,  and  the  provision 
of  entertainment  and  acconunodatiou,  are  at  least  on  a  level  with  the 
other  celebrated  clubs  of  London.  What  then  is  the  fault  that  has 
been  detected,  and  which  is  now  to  be  remedied 'if  The  world  is 
disposed  to  overlook  them ;  for  we  are  informed  that  the  crowd  of 
candidates  for  admission  is  so  great,  that  several  years  must  elapse 
before  their  claims  can  come  to  be  considered.  We  have  even  heard 
it  asserted,  perhaps  with  some  tioge  of  extravagance,  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  Into  thil  Hbiisfe  or  Coiftknohs  than  into  the  Athenseiini.  These 
remarks  are  made  neither  with  a  view  of  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on 
the  Athenaeum,  nor  with  the  idea  of  deducing  the  conclusion  that 
another  club  may  not  be  a  desirable  establishment :  that  is  a  matter 
to  be  tried  by  the  Issue :  If  members  are  readily  found,  then  the  club 
was  wanted.  Bat  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  mistakes  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  Atli^nseuhi  tmd  bte^h  either  pointed  out^  or  even 
hinted  at ;  we  should  have  seen  then  whether  there  was  a  chance  that 
the  Lyceum  would  avoid  them,  or  whether  they  were  inseparable  H'om 
the  nature  of  the  society.  Without  more  explicitness  we  think  it 
hardly  fair  in  the  projectors  of  the  new  society  to  allude  to  the  errors 
of  the  Athenaeum  as  a  grouud  for  their  design ;  it  would  be  less 
invidious  to  insist  on  the  fat*.t,  that  a  new  society  may  be  formed  on 
the  ovetdowings  of  the  old  one.  This  possibility  is  not  so  evident  as 
it  may  be  tfabnght  by  those  who  only  consider  the  amount  of  hopeless 
candidates  for  admission  at  the  Athenaenm  ;  for  these  candidates  are 
probably  not  so  much  individuals  who  want  a  club,  as  those  who  want 
the  honour  of  belonging  to  this  particular  one.  Every  one  who  under- 
stands these  matters  is  aware  how  fnr  fashion  rules  in  determining  a 
crowd  of  cabdidates  to  the  doors  of  a  club ;  the  rumour  Of  a  difficuityi 
next  to  an  improbability,  of  beconiing  a  member  of  a  particular 
society,  instantly  raising  the  value  of  its  citizenship,  all  are  isinXious 
to  procure  that  which  few  can  possess. 

Club-houisels  ai*e  by  no  means  iji  new  invention ;  and  yet  the  iitaprovc- 
ments  upbn  the  old  plan,  which  wus  itself  an  improvement  upon  the 
former  coffee-house>  is  sufficiently  inteil^sting  and  sufficiently  unknown 
to  the  people  in  general^  to  render  some  account  of  their  advantages  hot 
superfluous.  The  modern  club  is  a  tavern  and  newsroom  where  the 
members  are  both  guests  and  landlord.  The  capital  is  derived  from 
a  sum  paid  by  each  member  on  entrance^  and  the  general  anhual 
expenses,  such  fe»  house-rent,  servants,  &c.  are  defrayed  by  an  annual 
subscription.  The  society  elects  a  committee  for  its  execution  and 
governnient,  and  m^ts  at  stated  intervals  for  legislative  measures. 
The  committee  appoint  a  steward  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  a  secre- 
tary to  keep  the  accounts,  to  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
meetings^  and  transact  the  business  of  correspondence.  The  domestic 
servants  are  placed  tinder  the  immediate  dii*ection  of  the  steward ; 
but  above  all  in  the  choice  of  a  cook,  the  discretion  of  the  committee 
is  most  especially  exerted.  A  house  being  thus  established  wheiie  the 
society  is  at  home,  the  rooms  are  thrown  open  for  their  various  accom- 
modation. In  the  apartments  destined  for  eating  members  may  break- 
fast, lunch,  dine,  and  sup,  as  they  list ;  a  bill  of  fare  of  great  variety 
is  prepared ;  and  the  gourmand  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  study 
its  contents,  and  Write  the  names  of  the  d^hes  he  desires  on  a  bill 
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prepared  for  the  purpose ;  to  mention  whether  hj&  orderis  dinne)"  for 
himself  albne,  or  in  company  with  others;  and  at  what  time  he  choose^ 
to  dine^  whether  immediately,  or  at  some  subsequent  hour.  At  the 
close  of  his  dinner  this  bill  or  demand  is  presented  to  him  with  the 
prices  annexed^  and  prompt  payment  is  the  law.  Tt  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  that  these  clubs  are  expensive.  On  the  contrary, 
since  there  is  no  landlord  to  look  for  profit  on  his  capital,  a  member 
procures  every  thing,  whether  food  or  wine,  at  the  cost  price,  and  as 
the  convenience  of  members  is  of  course  considered  when  they  are 
legislating  for  themselves,  food,  both  solid  and  liquid,  is  to  be  had 
in  almost  any  portion,  however  small,  for  the  just  fractioxi  of  the  price 
of  the  whole. 

Wine  is  of  course  bottled  in  quarts,  pints,  and  even  half-pints,  and 
may  be  had  at  some  institutions  even  in  glasses :  it  is  not  neediest 
to  observe,  moreover,  that  there  is  ho  necessity  either  of  fashion  or 
regulation  to  drink  it  at  all.  At  an  inn,  a  bottle  of  wine  must  be 
ordered  for  the  "  good  of  the  house,"  that  the  waiter  may  not  despise 
you  and  be  surly ;  that,  in  short,  the  guest  may  be  tolerably  accom- 
modated in  other  matters :  although,  perhaps,  the  wine  itself  (wretched 
stuff  generally  at  inns)  is  his  abhorrence — ^though  he  may  never  drink 
any  thing  but  water,  and  may  send  the  decanter  away  untouched-— 
the  tax  must  be  paid.  Besides  this  entertainment  for  the  grosser 
senses,  the  more  refined  appetites  are  considered.  In  some  clubs,  the 
"  Traveller's "  for  instance,  a  library  is  provided ;  and  at  most  of 
them,  even  the  most  uuintellectual,  a  library  of  reference  is  supplied. 
Here  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  laid  upon  the  tables — both 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent ;  together  with  the  news- 
paperS)  metropolitan  and  provincial  ;  and  in  some  instances  the . 
political  journals  of  Paris.  This  part  of  the  house  may  be  considered 
the  general  resort  of  the  gossippers  and  quidnuncs ;  and  here,  or  in 
other  more  commodious  places,  materials  for  writing,  paper,  pens, 
lights,  &/C,  SLYB  found.  Drawing-rooms,  one  or  mOre,  are  next  to  be 
mentioned — here  the  members  take  their  tea  or  their  ease ;  and  where 
cards  are  played — this  is  the  scene  of  operation.  A  billiard-room  is 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  accommodation  of  the  society's  house, 
and  several  of  the  inferior  apartments  are  always  devoted  to  serve  as 
dressing-rooms.  It  is  clear,  that  a  bachelor  wants  nothing  beyond 
this  but  a  bed ;  if  he  chooses  to  live  in  this  sort  of  public  privacy  h^ 
may ;  and  should  he  be  only  a  sojourner  in  town,  the  convenience  of  a 
resort  of  this  kind  wherein  he  may  make  his  appointments,  receive  and 
write  his  letters,  see  society,  take  his  dinner,  spend  his  evening,  if  not 
otherwise  engaged,  over  the  books,  the  newspapers,  or  a  rubber  of 
whist,  and  do  all  but  sleep — a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  may  supply 
the  article  of  repose. 

Thus  all  physical  wants,  and  many  social  ones,  are  abundd.utly,  and 
even  luxuriously  supplied.  If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  quality  of  the 
supply,  it  is  clearly  remediable,  either  by  more  care  or  more  expense. 
The  cook  may  not  be  first-rate,  and  the  purvieyor  may  furnish  viands 
of  an  inferior  kind :  an  intelligent  steward,  or  an  active  committee, 
easily  rectify  errors  of  this  sort. 

But  clubs  differ  not  merely  in  their  cooks,  but  in  another  and  ieven  a 
more  important  point.    We  allude  to  the  spirit  of  sociality-— the 
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cordiality— 'Which  reigns  among  the  members.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  this,  the  difference  in  different  societies  is  immense;  and 
materially  regulates  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  being  a  member  of 
an  institution  of  the  kind.  The  projectors  of  the  Lyceum  might 
certainly  in  this  point  improve  upon  the  AxHENiCUM.  Whether  arising 
from  the  great  number  of  members,  (but  it  is  not  more  numerous  than 
many  other  clubs,)  or  from  its  constitution,  or  the  characteristics  of 
literary  and  scientific  men,  the  truth  is,  as  we  are  credibly  informed, 
that  a  most  awful  stiffness  reigns  there,  and  that  the  members  eye  one 
another  with  a  suspicion  and  distance  only  warrantable -in  a  coffee- 
house, where  any  blackguard  may  enter  if  he  can  pay  for  what  he 
demands.  Agreeable  society  being  an  important  clement  in  the 
pleasures  of  life,  measures  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  general  confidence  and  easy  intercourse.  Now,  when  each 
member  has  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of  admission,  it  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  his  acquaintance  cannot  be  disgraceful,  may  be  agreeable, 
and  certainly  should  be  tolerated.  An  introduction,  as  it  is  called, 
sets  strangers  at  their  ease ;  and  the  fact  of  being  a  member  of  the 
same  society  ought  to  have  equal  force.  But  inasmuch  as  the  national 
character,  or  the  imperfection  of  the  constitution,  interferes  to  prevent 
the  genial  amalgamation  of  the  different  members,  and  acts  by 
bringing  them  together,  and  yet  holds  them  off  from  each  other,  like 
the  attractions  of  cohesion  and  repulsion,  some  remedy  is  desirable, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  one  will  be  sought,  much  less  found. 
We  would,  however,  advise  the  legislators  of  the  Lyceum  to  look  to 
this.  We  would  recommend  the  trial  of  an  experiment  of  collision. 
Suppose  some  regulation  was  agreed  to,  which  would  necessarily 
bring  all  the  members  together  in  their  turns :  such  as  a  daily  dinner, 
ia  which  half-a-dozen  members  should  dine  together,  selected  pro- 
miscuously. It  is  usual  to  have  what  are  called  house-dinnei^ ;  but 
the  guests  always  consist  of  parties  already  previously  acquainted, 
more  or  less.  It  is  true  that  our  scheme  might  bring  members  together 
of  very  different  ages,  and  different  characters ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  such  a  dinner  might  be  considered  as  irksome — nevertheless,  the 
end  is  good ;  and  the  task  could  not  occur  often — and  the  very  variety 
of  the  party  may  have  its  charms.  A  bishop  may  sit  down  with  a 
young  man  fresh  from  the  University  ;  an  old  lawyer  with  a  gay  young 
man  of  pleasure  ;  a  minister  of  state  with  a  poor  student — what  then  ? 
the  collision  may  be  advantageous,  if  not  agreeable,  to  all  concerned, 
and,  we  say  again,  the  end  is  good.  In  the  eye  of  the  society  all  are 
equal — all  arc  gentlemen — and  sufficient  freemasonry  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  make  all  consider  themselves  as  brothers — for  a  dinner 
at  least.  The  consequence  of  such  a  regulation  would  be,  a  general 
acquaintance  all  through  the  club — the  ice  would  be  broken,  and  very 
possibly  some  way  made  towards  an  intercourse  approaching  the 
friendly.  A  man  might  then,  in  a  society  of  any  extent,  be  sure  of 
finding  three  or  four  of  his  acquaintance  there  assembled  together,  at 
whatever  hour  his  idleness  or  his  occasions  should  induce  him  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  in  his  club-house.  We  are  not  bigotted  to  our  scheme, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found  impracticable.  Our  suggestion 
may,  however,  set  wiser  wits  to  work,  and  good  may  follow. 
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KENNEDY'S  FITFUL  FANCIES. 
Fitful  Fancies,  by  William  Kennedy.    Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1827.  12mo. 

If  a  man  were  to  say  all  that  aboat  himself  in  prose  whieh  Mr* 
Kennedy  thinks  proper  to  pnblish  relating  to  his  own  proper  person, 
he  would  not  only  be  considered  a  rank  egotist,  but  were  he  believed,  a 
fit  subject  for  the  care  of  his  "  prochain  ami : "  but  verse  sanctifies— 
and  if  the  writer  can  say  clever  things  on  other  topics  than  his  own 
wants  and  wishes,  the  egotism  is  generally  excused:  nay,  it  has  been 
often  relished,  and  indeed  much  prized :  more  particularly  if  the 
egotist  were  a  man  of  rank  or  fashion.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  an  unknown 
person  to  the  world,  and  in  all  probability  boasts  neither  rank  nor 
fashion,  he  must  not  therefore  expect  the  public  to  take  much  interest 
in  his  idiosyncrasies — more  especially  as  they  are  of  an  unamiable  and 
repulsive  turn.  If  he  is  to  be  belifived  concerning  himself,  and  on 
that  head  he  is  good  authority,  he  is  a  hater  of  mankind,  and  spends 
his  life  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  His  book,  according  to  his 
motto,  is  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  desert/'  When  accident 
brings  him  among  his  kind  he  passes  them  with  a  melancholy  air, 
and  an  expression  of  disdain  upon  his  countenance.  His  chief  and 
ungratified  wish  is  an  early  grave,  which  too  kind  nature  still  refuses 
him — 

*^  O !  may  I  never  live  to  show 

The  locks  of  reverend  grey : 
But  like  a  vernal  fall  of  snow 

Ere  evening,  pass  away ; 
A  sickly  passenger  afloat 

On  a  tempestuous  sea  ; 
The  motion  of  life's  bounding  boat 

Are  heaviness  to  me." 

Lord  Byron^s  unfortunate  turn  for  the  saturnine  mood,  have  led  far 
too  many  young  poets  to  make  their  debUt  in  mourning.  The  gayest 
spirits  catching  the  infection  from  his  feverish  page,  have  more  than 
once  masked,  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  author's  life,  a  cheerful 
countenance  with  assumed  features  of  the  most  lugubrious  cast.  We 
should  not  be  surprized  to  hear,  that  the  misanthropical  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  a  very  hearty  young  man,  whose  sole  malady  is  a  huge  appetite, 
and  muscles  cast  in  too  Herculean  a  mould.  Should  the  fact  turn 
out  to  be  so,  we  beseech  him  to  throw  off  this  silly  masquerade,  and 
appear  in  his  own  character.  He  has  fancy,  feeling,  and  sense — 
these  are  enough  to  establish  a  poet  without  the  aid  of  an  affected 
phthisis,  or  an  assumed  derangement  of  the  biliary  ducts — the  general 
foundation  of  the  megrims,  or  in  other  words,  of  Fitful  Fancies. 

Misanthropy  anart,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  really  a  poet — that  is  to  say, 
he  writes  verse  in  which  strong  natural  feeling  is  expressed  which  comes 
from,  and  goes  to,  the  heart ;  he  s  an  observer ;  and  his  sentiments, 
when  not  diseased,  are  characterized  by  spirit  and  strength:  his 
diction  is  forcible  and  appropriate,  and  traits  of  description  frequently 
set  a  picture  before  the  mind  with  a  lively  force.  From  among  the 
crowd  of  Fitful  Fancies  we  ^an  select  a  few  which  will  grace  our  pages^ 
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and  show  the  world  that  something  is  to  he  expected  still  from  the 
^*  Voice  in  the  Wilderness." 

The  poem  extracted  helow  is  a  satire  apon  the  vanity  of  the  stage ; 
perhaps  the  gloominess  of  the  author's  views  of  it,  tinge  it  too  deeply; 
there  is  no  reason  generally  to  conclude  that  hecause  an  actress  is 
admired  ahroad?  that  she  must  he  neglected  at  home :  that  her  do- 
mestic life  must  present  a  melancholy  contrast  to  her  pithlic  state. 
Nevertheless  the  picture  may  he  true,  and  is  natural  enough.  The 
description  hy  the  poet  is  at  any  rate  forcible  and  energetic, 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  ACTBESS. 

^^  She  pUvB  to-night !  and,  therefore^  pours  alopg 
To  the  briffht  theatre^  a  motley  throng ; 
Pames  of  nigh  ancestry,  but  rarely  tnerej 
Descend  to  smile  upon  a  favourite  fair : 
And  other  dames^  less  lofty  in  degree, 
Are  bent  to  know  if  fair  indeed  she  be. 
Abstractedly,  the  youth  of  soft  eighteen. 
Sighs  for  the  entrance  of  his  player-queen. 
Fostering  the  daring  hope,  that  he  may  yet 
Shine  as  the  Romeo  to  her  Juliet ; 
While,  by  his'side^  the  practised  debauchee 
Gives  his  loose 'soul  to  visions  still  more  free  ; 
But  all  eyes  sparkle  with  unusual  light — 
The  angel-actress  rules  the  scene  to-night ! 

'^  The  tedious  prelude's  past,  and  she  is  here ; 
No  voice  but  ner's  attracts  the  public  ear ; 
Connubial  love  forgets  his  vows  awhile. 
And  hanss,  delighted,  on  her  thrilling  smile ; 
The  plighted  swain,  unconscious,  fires  the  pride 
Of  the  neglected  damsel  by  his  side. 
As  questioned  oft,  to  win  nis  truant  eye,  ' 

His  lip  is  writhed  into  a  brief  replv : 
Yet  blame  him  not,  fair  maid !  for  he  were  less 
Or  more  than  man  to  see  her  loveliness. 
Her  step's  voluptuous  Cadence  in  the  dance — 
Her  eye's  fine  lightning  flashing  in  each  glance — 
Those  ruby  portals,  whence  a  tide  of  tone 
Flows,  meet  to  issue  from  such  source  alone — 
More  or  less  far  than  man  he  were,  whose  gaze 
Could  turn,  in  coldness,  from  perfection's  blaze. 

'^  But  is  the  syren  happy,  who  imparts 
A  subtile  rapture  to  a  wousand  hearts  ? 
Oh !  yes ;  look  to  the  numic  scene ;  thy  sight 
Is  gladdened  in  her  eye's  rejoicing  h'ght. 
Blest  she  must  be  whose  task  is  to  employ 
Her  gravest  moments  on  a  work  of  joy ; 
But  if  thou  vet  art  dubious,  list  the  sound. 
The  signal  of  her  triumph  thundering 'round. 
And  ask  of  those  who  watch  the  curtain's  fall. 
If  it  descend  not  like  a  funeral  pall, 
Wliich  shrouds  some  blighted  blossom,  prized  in  v^in^ 
Seen  for  a  little,  and  ne'er  seen  again  ! 

'^  True,  true>-T-it  is  her  business  to  he  gay^  - 
To  while  her  own  and  others'  griefs  awfiy ; 
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The  smiler  for  (he  ple^ant  part  vhe  pfo^ed ; 
Bvit  8h$  appears  in  sceoea  ipore  tryipg  sUU, 
where  nature  actf  witho^t  the  aia  ol  wi^-r> 
All  grace  and  archness  in  tJbe  it\L9e$'  dom^ 
^       Ifow  wpyee  tbe  ^c^eas  in  her  tilent  hcwnei^ 

f '  'T^  midni^tj  ^nd  the  wor^ng9  of  th^  poitt^ 
In  that  lone  chamher>  neea  nof  ^  c<^ifinfi4; 
Nor  are  they ;  for  the  roses  in  ^er  ^lai^ 
Seem  most  unfitted  to  lier  brow  of  care ; 
Andj  str^ge  the  ^qntr^st  of  ^«r  tinsell^  atf^tf 
With  the  lorn  look  which  spea^  her  despli^^ 
As,  from  the  mirror>  she  averts  her  bead. 
Shocked  by  pale  tqpnu  i^Ad  olieeks  of  shameless  red. 

'^  No  longer,  oh  no  longer  I  feels  she  que^n 
Of  arts  that  tinged  with  life  the  vaned  scene,; 
No  longer>  oh,  no  longer:  I  can  the  smile. 
Which  smoothed  the  general  brow,  herself  beguile; 
Quick  from  their  secret  cells,  with  ad<ded  force^ 
Like  Arab  steeds  imneded  in  their  co^irse. 
Rush  the  reflections  of  a  wayward  ijle. 
With  all  that  is,  and  much  tnat  was,  at  strife: 
Pain  rules  the  hour ;  rememheved  plei^r^  |e«m 
The  guilty  tians|Kirti|  of  m  impure  dif^m* 

*'  It  is  the  ci^se  pe^uU^^  of  her  lo.t^ 
Still  to  affect  the  beii\g  ^he  is  not ; 
To  fling  a  dazzling  v^il  upon  her  1Y<^ 
And  wec^r  her  features^  as  a^e  ivears  her  doAes. 
For  dark  exn^rience  hath  the  access  totd, 
A  piteous  tale  will  ne'er  win  public  gold ; 
And  those  who  wish  the  crowd's  appinuse  to  wake. 
Must  i^of  hetray  it,  should  their  bosoms  ache. 

^'  'Twas  once  my  hap  by  Iteman'^  lake  td  voam^ 
And  on  it«  shores  to  note  a  rural  doiye. 
Such  as  is  only  painted  in  roman^ei 
And  rarely  seen  but^tnong  the  hills  of  Fr%n^: 
With  purple  dusters,  the  tenadous  yine 
Did  lovingly  around  the  lattice  t^i^^ ; 
The  trellised  porch,  which  hid  the  ap^i^U^  door. 
Was  jessamiqed  ^nd  honeysuckled  o  e^  ^ 
In  front  a  sheet  of  livins  crystal  gave 
Heaven's  changeless  chilarefl  mirrored  i^i  ifa  wave ; 
The  stalwart  mountains  leagued  to  h^w^k  in 
One  little  Eden  from  a  Vorld  pf  sin* 
Imagination  adzed  it  for  its  owu. 
Its  roof,  I  thought,  must  b^  Contentment's  throne. 
And  most  devoutly  deemed,  that,  ^ound  its  hearth 
Were  ranged  all  yirtues  ever  known  on  eairth. 

''  Alas !  for  the  voung  vision  1  chance  ciPiiTQred 
My  step  to  where  my  fancy  oft  bi^d  atra;fldji 
And  never  did  I  disappointment  bear 
More  unrelieyed  by  cnroumstancc^  than  tbf99; 
▲  sottish  husband,  and  a  dattero  wifb« 
Waged  in  my  paradise  perpetual  strife  ; 
And  cradle-music,  dear  domestic  sound  t 
With  kindred  lays,  profaned  the  sainted  gvoimA 
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''  Even  thus  the  Thespian  Circe's  outward  guise 
Of  happiness,  her  secret  mood  belies. 
Though  laughing  loves  around  her  light  lip  play^ 
A  ravening  vulture  eats  her  heart  away ; 
Her  sunny  glance  irradiates  every  breast 
But  one^  to  her  more  near  than  all  the  rest : 
As,  throned  on  high,  the  peerless  queen  of  niffht 
Cheers  distant  wonds  with  showers  of  grateful  light : 
Yet,  while  her  silver  treasure  copious  flows. 
Shares  not,  herself,  the  blessing  she  bestows."— pp.  37—42. 

The  poem  entitled  My  Mother  b  likewise  affecting  and  natural,  al- 
though the  same  complaint  may  be  made  against  it  as  against  the  last. 

MY  MOTHEK. 

'^  At  last,  O  my  mother!  thou  sleepest ! 

At  last,  thy  poor  heart  is  still ; 
No  longer,  dsir  Mother !  thou  keepest 

A  watch  in  a  world  of  ill. 
Tho\igh  I  feel  of  all  love  forsaken. 

When  thine  is  no  longer  near ; 
Yet  1  thank  my  God,  who  hath  taken 

Thee  hence,  and  I  shed  no  tear. 

'^  I  smile  with  a  sorrowful  gladness, 

'Wliile  I  think  thou  never  more 
Shalt  drink  from  the  black  cup  of  sadness. 

Which  through  thy  whole  me  ran  o'er. 
When  a  hard  lot  pressed  severest, 

O  little  had  been  my  care. 
Had  I  known  that  thou,  best  and  dearest ! 

Did'st  a  lighter  portion  share. 

*^  But  as  there  was  ne'er  another 

On  earth  more  gentle  and  kind. 
So  none,  my  own  dove-hearted  mother  I 

Did  a  heavier  burden  find. 
Yet  it  woke  no  voice  of  complaining. 

Nor  changed  thy  passionless  air. 
At  a  time,  when  to  image  thv  paining, 

Was  more  than  I  well  could  bear. 

*'  There  need  no  whisper  of  duty 

To  summon  me  to  thy  side ; 
To  dwell  near  thy  soul-stilling  beauty. 

Was  a  rapture  and  a  pride. 
Often  now,  when  his  peace  is  riven. 

With  visions  of  shame  and  fear. 
The  thought  that  thou'rt  happy  in  heaven. 

Doth  thy  son's  dark  bosom  cheer. 

*'  A  thousand  would  call  the  spot  dreary 

Where  thou  takest  a  long  repose  ; 
But  a  rude  couch  is  sweet  to  the  weary. 

And  the  frame  that  suffering  knows. 
I  never  rejoiced  more  sincerely 

Than  at  thy  funeral  hour. 
Assured  that  the  one  I  loved  dearly. 

Was  beyond  affliction's  power." — ^pp.  50— 5S. 

The  stanzas  entitled  Fidelity  in  Death,  forms  a  piece  of  morbid 
extravagance^  whicb>  however,  pleases  by  the  oddity  of  several  of  the 
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contrivances^  and  by  the  droll  contrast  which  the  writer's  modes  of 
showing  his  grief  makes  with  the  ordinary  custom  of  sorrow. 

FIDELITY  IN  DEATH. 

*'  If,  lady,  'tis  thy  fate  to  go 

Before  me,  from  a  wond  of  care  ; 
^  To  solitude  alone.  Til  show 

The  love  I  to  (by  beauty  bear. 

^'  I  will  not  join  the  funeral  throng. 
Nor  to  our  wonted  haunts  retire. 
Nor  bid  the  Muse  of  grief  one  song. 
For  memory  and  thee  inspire ; 

"  But  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
I'll  on  the  sexton  steal  a  march. 
And,  by  the  lantern's  furtive  light, 
£nsconce  me  'neath  the  church -yard  arch. 

'^  The  sombre  coffin-lid  I'll  raise. 

And  stow  thee,  cautious,  in  a  sack. 
Then,  like  uSneas,  from  Troy's  blaze. 
Speed,  with  love's  load  upon  my  back. 

*'  When  Fame  has  ceased  to  speak  thy  worth, 
111  seeth  thee  in  a  spacious  pot. 
With  pious  toil ;  for  tnough  all  earth 
Neglect  thy  ashes,  I  wiU  not. 

^^  As,  of  the  dance,  thou  art  the  queen. 

Thy  neat  bones  shall  on  wires  be  strung, 
Never  by  vulgar  optic  seen. 
But  in  my  dormitory  hung. 

'*  Thy  brain  I'll  carefully  convey 
Into  a  china  vase,  and  set 
The  same  where  sunbeams  liveliest  play. 
Sowing  it  o'er  with  mignion^tte. 

'^  This  will  display  a  rare  conceit — 

The  brain,  that  thinJdng  cauliflower, 
I  then  may  not  unaptly  greet 
A  tiny  intellectual  bower. 

'^  From  skull  of  monk  did  Byron  drain 

Deep  draughts  of  the  blood-burning  wine ; 
But  I,  adored !  will  not  profane 
With  such,  that  gentle  head  of  thine. 

'^  Perhaps,  in  pain's  distressful  hour, 
A  sacred  caudle-cup  'tmll  be. 
Having,  if  aught  can  have,  the  power 
To  work  a  miracle  on  me. 

^^  Lady !  if  thou  may'st  place*  thy  trust 
In  words  composed  of  human  bi'eath. 
Believe  thy  slave  is  barely  just 
To  his  fidelity  in  death."— pp.  10(V— 103. 

The  specimens  already  produced  will  prove  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  though 
he  may  be  accounted  among  the  poetic  minores  of  the  age,  is  still 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  add,  as  a  farther  example, 
the  following  poem,  which  though  entitled  to  the  epithet  ^^  pretty,''  is 
disfigured)  like  too  much  of  the  book,  by  a  prevaillDg  bad  taate. 
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THE  TLOWER  OP  MY  BIBTH-DAY, 

<'  I  was  a  wild^  yet  tender  thmgt 

In  childhood's  early  day  ; 
I  loved  the  free  bird's  merry  wing, 
The  genUe  tear  of  infant  Spring, 

And  the  blithe  look  of  May  ; 
I  loved  ou?  cottage  in  the  glen-rr 
'Tis  ruined  now— 'twas  smiling  then— 

"  No  matter !— K>noe  there  was  a  flower 

My  mother  gave  to  me, 
'Twas  planted  on  my  natal  hoiur. 
And  was,  of  all  our  summer-bower. 

The  favourite  of  the  bee ; 
My  mother  oft  in  sport  would  say,        ^ 
*  X  ou're  children  of  the  self-same  day ! 

*^  I  prized  it  well— 4t  was,  in  ftith, 

A  peerless  little  flower ; 
I  sought  to  shield  its  fairy  wreath 
From  the  chill  north  wind's  an^  breath. 

And  the  approaching  shower; 
Blooming  beneath  a  sunny  sky, 
I  never  dreamt  to  see  it  die. 

*'  At  last,  methought  its  roseate  hue 
Waxed  fainter  every  morrow  ; 
I  saw  it  fade— the  morning  dew 
Fell  cheerly— but  the  floweret  grew 

Into  a  thing  of  sorrow; 
I  watched  it  till,  by  slow  decay. 
Its  fragrant  spirit  passed  away.     ^ 

"  Its  spirit  passed — I  wept  the  fate 

Of  my  poor  garden-brother ! 
It  was  so  beautiful  a  mate. 
That,  when  it  left  me  desolate, 

I  might  not  find  another 
To  rival  the  departed  one— 
My  heart  was  in  it— it  was  gon^ ! 

"  Tis  strange— time  hath  sped  far  and  fast 

Since  that  ill-fkted  flower. 
Yielding  \tA  bosom  to  the  bjast. 
Sickened,  and  dropped,  and  sunk  at  last 

Within  its  native  bower ; 
'Tvi  strange— how  all  ^f  goo4,  that  I 
Since  found,  hath  shared  its  destiny. 

«  I've  piarked  it  well— ea^h  Tnorn  hath  led 
To  some  new  cherished  treaswej 
Some  promise-bucl,  which  flower^  and  fled. 
Ere  the  first  evening  sky  grew  red. 
With  all  its  plighted  pleasure- 
Leaving  the  hope-sick  heart  in  pam. 
To  seek— and  be  deceived  a^am* 

"  And  this  is  life— and  this  is  love— 
And  this  is  beauty's  power ! 
And  thus  must  fame  and  fortune  prove, 
false  lights,  that  lead  the  soul  to  rove^ 
Then  vanish  in  an  hour ! 
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NICOLAS'S  BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT, 

The  Hislofyof  the  Battle  of  Agmcourt,  and  of  the  £zpeditioii  of  Hemy  the  Fifth 
mto  Fnmce ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Roll  of  the  Men  at  Anns  in  the  iSogUsh  Aimy« 
By  Nicholas  Haxris  Nicolaa,  Esq.  Banister  at  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaiies.    London.    1837. 

This  publication  arises  out  of  the  discovery  of  the  roll  of  the  peers^ 
knighta,  aad  laen  at  aTins>  who  foi^ght  at  Agincourt,  and  a  narrative 
of  the  i^va8ion  of  France,  and  a  description  of  the  battle,  by  a  priest, 
who  accompanied  the  army ;  and  during  this  celebrated  contest,  put 
up  his  prayers  in  the  rear,  among  the  baggage,  in  behalf  of  his  royal 
master  and  his  fellow-countryp^en.  The  original  manuscript  of  the 
priest  is  wi'itten  in  Latin :  we  have  here  a  translation  of  it,  accompanied 
by  annotations,  containing  extracts  from  all  his  other  contemporary 
writers,  when  their  account  differs  ffom  that  of  the  anonymous  priest  | 
or  when  by  mentioning  additional  facts,  or  describing  old  ones  in  a 
remarkable  way,  they  possess  independent  claims  to  notice.  These 
extracts  are  all  given  in  the  ^xact  words  of  the  writers,  when  they  are 
in  English ;  when  not,  they  are  carefully  translated.  Besides  which^ 
we  have  Mr.  Nicolas's  own  narrative  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 
invasion,  his  sketch  of  its  history,  and  comments  upon  the  facts 
which  rest  on  equivocal  authority.  This  complete  work  is  then  con- 
cluded with  the  battle  roll;  and  copies  of  various  original  manu- 
scripts connected  with  the  history,  and  in  elucidation  of  it. 

The  task  qf  compilation  has  been  a  laborious  one :  it  is  executed 
with  industiy,  accuracy,  and  judgment.  The  details  of  this  famous 
expeditions  whic.h  only  wanted  a  Xenophpn  in  its  day  to  go  down  to 
postfHtya  with  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  tqo  minute  and 
too  copious  to  expect  that  many  readers  will  go  through  them.  The 
form  in  whfch  they  are  printed,  i^  moreover  against  a  pleasant  perusal 
of  them,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  meritorious  exertion?  of  the  editor,  we 
apprehend  that  the  circulation  of  his  book  will  not  be  extensive^ 
iowever  far  it  may  spread  his  own  reputation. 

Many  of  the  passages  of  this  event  are  described  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  time  with  great  simplicity  and  energy:  a  person  who  joins 
industry  to  taste,  would  be  well  rewarded  in  going  through  this  volume 
—we 'do  not  recommend  so  arduous  a  task  as  a  consultation  of  the 
original  ai|thorities.  In  order  to  9how  to  such  readers  the  kind  of 
entertainment  they  may  expect,  we  will  ourselves  retrace  our  steps ; 
and  by  picking  a  description  sometimes  from  one  author,  and  some- 
times from  another,  run  through  the  chief  incidents  of  the  expedition. 

The  number  of  Henry's  army  amounted,  as  well  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, to  about  six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
archers.  With  these  he  set  sail  fron[i  the  English  coast,  near  South- 
amnton;^  on  Sunday  the  11th  of  Au{[ust,  in  fifteen  hundred  vessela* 
and  n\ade  for  the  mouth  of  the  Sein^^  where  it  debouches  on  the  French 
ooast.  Hia  first  object  was  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  which  surrendered 
after  a  long  and  severe  resistance. 

The  writer  called  Titus  Livius  gives  a  eircumstantial  narrative  of 
the  king's  proceedings  on  landing ; — 

<<  Then  forthwith  the  king  falling  upon  his  knees^  devoutly  prayed  unto 
6od^  that  to  the  lM)naur  of  ^  divinity  he  woi^d  give  him  justice  of  his 
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enemies-;  and  at  his  landing  he  gave  to  divers  gentlemen  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. But  first  he  assigned  and  committed  the  hearing  of  the  standards  and 
banners  and  other  ensigns,  to  such  men  as  he  knew  to  be  of  great  strength 
and  prowess  in  the  bearing  of  them.  When  every  thing  was  thus  ordered^ 
in  good  array,  the  king  with  all  his  host  ascended  to  the  top  or  height  of  the 
high  hill  there  nigh  unto  them^  difficult  and  uneasy  for  armed  men  to  mount 
upon.  And  there  the  king,  with  all  his  host,  the  next  day  following 
smemnized  the  feast  of  the  Assiunption  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  due  honor  ; 
and  that  solemnity  passed,  the  DuKe  of  Clarence,  chieftain  of  the  king's  first 
ward,  in  good  ormnance,  entered  his  journey  with  the  same  ward  towards  a 
town  callal  Harflete,  distant  from  Chef  de  Caux  scarcely  three  leagues,  where 
he  lodged  in  a  goodly  field  before  the  town,  abiding  the  king's  coming.  The 
king  at  his  coming,  lodged  himself  nigh  to  the  first  ward,  in  the  plain  fields 
not  far  from  the  town.  The  £arl  of  Suffolk,  chieftain  of  the  second  ward, 
lodged  him  and  his  company  also  before  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fields,  and  other  noblemen  that  had  the  conduct  of  the  two  wings,  lodged 
them  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  host." — p.  8, 
Harl  MSS.  35,  f.  22,  23. 

The  king^s  ceremonious  discharge  of  his  religious  duties  is  men- 
tioned here,  and  is  frequently  recorded  by  the  various  writers.  The 
royal  hypocrite  concealed  the  sword  under  the  mass-book,  and  in  the 
name  of  God  spread  devastation  and  all  the  horrors  of  war  :— 

"  Titus  Livius,  who  always  speaks  of  Henry  as  Rex  Christianissimus,  and 
emits  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  his  piety,  states,  p.  9,  that  when  the 
king  planted  his  tents  before  Harfleur,  he  also  caused  his  ^  great  hall,'  as  his 
translator  has  rendered  it,  ^  to  be  set  upon  a  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  camp,  to 
serve  instead  of  a  church,  therein  to  honour  and  worship  God.' " 

His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  short 
of  the  ostentatious  piety  of  the  king.  We  are  indebted  to  the  author 
already  quoted  for  tlie  following  extract  :— 

"  He  then  sent  his  brother  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  besiege  the  town 
on  the  other  side  o^  the  river,  who  accordingly  endeavoured  to  convey  his 
people  over  the  said  river  or  passage,  in  doing  which  he  had  a  great  skinnish 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  at  length  the  duke  put  them  to  flight, 
and  they  retreated  within  the  walls.  Having  succeeded  m  the  attempt,  he 
fixed  his  tents  on  that  side  of  the  river,  which  enclosed  that  part  of  the 
town,  from  the  side  of  the  same  river,  by  foot  of  the  hill,  unto  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  The  duke  also  set  up  his  great  hall  upon  the  hill,  at  the  back  of 
his  ward  or  field,  not  far  from  his  host,  therein  to  serve  God  as  is  aforesaid. 
And  because  the  river  divided  the  king's  field  and  the  duke's  they  made  a 
ready  and  sure  passage  over  the  same  betwixt  both  fields,  to  the  keeping 
whereof  certain  persons  were  appointed,  so  that  their  enemies  should  do 
thereto  no  damage,  neither  by  water  nor  by  land.  When  aU  the  tents  and 
pavillions,  and  halls  were  erected  and  set  up,  they  seemed  a  right  great  and 
mighty  city.  The  artificers  and  labourers  in  the  king's  host  were  employed 
in-their  various  occupations,  some  in  raisins  engines  against  the  town,  and 
others  in  assisting  the  soldiers,  dig^ng  trenches,  &c.  but  the  priests  were  not 
allowed  to  do  any  thing  besides  offering  prayers  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
performing  their  accustomed  services,  as  when  they  were  at  home  in  a  state 
of  peace.  The  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  commanded  by  his 
brother  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the  same  side  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  then  constable  of  England."— p.  9^  HarL  MSS.  35,  f.  25. 

In  the  priest's  Chronicle,  according  to  Mr.  Nicolas^s  translation, 
the  king  seems  to  have  read  the  BibM  to  good  purpose.  We  quote  the 
passage  with  Mr.  Nicolas's  just  observation  in  the  note :— • 
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*^  The  siege  being  now  ordered  on  tlie  side  towards  the  sea  by  the  navy, 
and  on  that  towar£  the  valley  and  fresh  water  stream  by  the  l>oats^  which 
served  for  the  access  as  well  of  the  king  as  of  the  duke  and  divided  army^  if 
it  should  be  necessary,  our  king  who  sought  peace,  not  war,  in  order  that  he 
might  further  arm  tne  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  shield  of 
justice,  according  to  the  law  of  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xx.,  offered  peace  to  the 
besieged,  if  they  would  open  the  gates  to  him  and  restore,  as  was  their  duty, 
freely,  without  compulsion,  that  town,  the  noble  hereditary  portion  of  his 
crown  of  England,  and  of  his  dukedom  of  Normandy. 

**  The  affectation  of  acting  upon  every  occasion  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will,  and  prostituting  the  holy  writings  to  defend  or  extenuate  mea- 
sures which  had  their  sole  origin  in  tne  most  baleful  of  all  human  passions — 
ambition,  has  been  before  commented  upon  as  characteristic  of  all  Henry's 
proceedings.  The  allusion  in  the  text  appears  to  be  the  10th  verse  of  the  xxth 
chap,  of  Deuteronomy :  '  When  thou  comest  nigh  to  a  city  to  fight  against  it, 
then  proclaim  peace  unto  it/  " 

During  the  siege,  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  present 
before  Harfleur,  died  of  a  malady  which  caiTied  off  great  numbers. 
The  priest  in  his  Chronicle  gives  him  a  fine  character: — 

*'  And  after  these  works  and  hostile  movements,  the  gracious  and  merciful 
God,  willing  to  try  the  patience  of  our  king,  and  of  his  anointed,  besides  the 
death  of  some  other  nobles  of.  his  army,  touched  him  in  the  death  of  one  of 
his  most  loving  and  dear  subjects ;  namely,  the  Lord  Richard  Courtenay, 
bishop  of  Norwich ;  who  of  noble  family,  of  tall  stature,  of  excellent  wit,  and 
not  less  distinguishecl  for  the  greatest  eloquence  and  learning,  than  for  other 
of  the  more  noble  endowments  of  nature,  was  considered  to  be  a  constant 
favourite  in  the  royal  counsels  above  all.  He  fell  sick  on  Tuesday  the  tenth 
of  September,  of  a  bloody  flux,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  who  covered  his  feet  after  extreme  unction,  and  closed  nis  eyes 
with  his  own  hands,  amidst  the  bitterness  and  tears  of  many,  released  his 
spirit  from  its  prison :  and  our  king  out  of  his  tender  affection,  quickly  sent 
mm  over  to  England,  to  be  honourably  interred  in  the  royal  cemetry  at 
Westminster." 

The  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  Harfleur  were  at  length  battered 
out  of  all  their  strong  holds;  and  to  avoid  an  impending  assdult, 
surrendered  the  town  on  hard  terms.  It  was  agreed  that,  unless 
succour  arrived  from  the  French  king  before  a  particular  day,  that 
the  keys  of  the  gates  should  be  given  up,  the  property  in  the  town 
forfeited,  and  the  citizens  deliver  themselves  up  as  prisoners.  On  the 
day  stipulated,  as  no  succour  had  been  sent,  commissioners  arrived  to 
complete  the  articles  of  capitulation.  A  curious  description  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  haughty  monarch  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum : — 

**  And  when  the  Enbassatores  were  come  fro  the  frenssh  kynge  on  the 
sonday  at  her  owr  as  her  acorde  was,  owr  kynge  was  in  his  tent,  with  his 
lordes  and  with  his  gentelis,  and  sat  in  his  estate  as  Ryale  as  ded  ever  eny 
kynge,  and  as  it  is  saide  there  was  never  crystyn  kynge  so  Ryall,  nother  so 
lordly  sat  in  his  see  as  dide  he.  And  the  kynge  had  asynede  certayn  lordes 
and  knyztes  to  take  hem  ine,  and  to  bryng  hem  to  for  the  kynge ;  and  when 
the  Frensshmen  were  come,  a  knyzt  in  the  middys  of  hem  browght  the  keyes 
in  his  hondys,  and  when  thei  come  to  the  tentys,  thei  knelyd  all  down 
togederys,  but  there  had  thei  no  syzt  of  the  kynge,  and  then  thei  were  broght 
into  other  tents,  and  there  thei  knelyd  down  eft  sonys  along  time,  but  syzt 
of  our  kynge  had  thei  none,  and  there  thei  were  take  up  and  broght  into  an 
inner  tente,  and  there  thei  knelyd  down  a  along  tym,  and  zit  sey  not  owr 
kynge;  and  then  thei  were  este  toke  up  and  brognt  there  owre  kynge  was^ 
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and  there  thei  knel^d  lone;e  tyme^  and  then  owr  knyge  wotde  note  rewarde 
hem  with  non  eye  til  thei  hade  longe  knelyd>  and  then  the  kynge  zaf  hem  a 
rewarde  with  his  loke^  and  made  a  continawnce  to  the  Erie  of  I>orzete^  that 
he  schold  take  of  hem  the  keyes^  and  so  he  dede^  and  there  were  the  Frenssh 
men  taken  up  and  mad  chere ;  and  thus  had  owr  kvnge  the  town  delivered, 
and  made  thereof  the  Erie  of  Dorzet,  Captayn." — Cleopatra,  C.  iv.  f.  24. 

Titus  Lliias  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  ceremony. 
He  informs  us  that — 

"  On  the  dav  on  which  the  town  was  surrendered,  the  king*8  pavillion  of 
silk  was  erected  in  the  fields,  firom  which  a  passage  was  formed  of  armed 
Englishmen  to  the  town,  through  which  Qhere  the  translator  has  added,  on 
the  day  of  appointment,  which  was  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  i,  e,  22d  Septem- 
ber! Sir  Lionel  Braquemont,  a  noble  knignt  and  governor  of  Harfleur,  came 
to  tne  king,  and  kneeling  before  him,  said,  ^  Most  victorious  prince,  behold, 
here  are  the  keys  of  this  town,  which,  agreeable  to  our  promise,  ye  yield  unto 
you,  me  and  my  company.*  Then  were  brought  unto  the  king  by  his  com- 
mands, the  Lord  Hotevile,  and  the  Lord  Gauoort,  and  others,  to  tne  number 
of  diirty  persons,  as  had  been  agreed  i]^n,  and  all  the  others,  as  well  soldiers 
as  inhabitants,  were  suffered  unarmed  to  go  freely  at  their  pleasure." — ^p.  11, 
Harl.  MSS.  35,  f.  28. 

The  manner  of  Henry's  taking  possession  is  thus  described : — 

"  When  Henry  came  to  the  gates  of  Harfleur,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  in  this  manner  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  the  parish  church  of  the  town,  where  he  solannly  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  his  success.  After  which  he  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
nobles  and  armed  men,  and  soon  afterwards  took  a  list  in  writing  of  their 
names,  and  then  allowed  them  to  go  on  their  parole,  that  they  would  sur- 
render themselves  on  St.  Martin's  day,  November  lOth,  at  Calais.  Several 
citizens  were  made  prisoners,  who  redeemed  themselves  by  great  ransoms, 
and  were  then  sent  out  of  the  town,  together  with  a  gteat  many  wom^n  and 
children,  to  each  of  whom  were  given  five  sols,  and  piiurt  of  their  clothes. 
Two  very  strong  towers  near  the  sea  held  out  for  two  days  after  the  town  had 
sturendered,  and  then  yielded  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others." — St  Menty, 
p.  84)  Monstrelet,  f.  dvii. 

This  point  accomplished,  it  became  a  question  with  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  what  next  should  be  done.  His  army  had  suffered 
severely  both  by  disease  and  the  opel*ations  of  the  siege.  It  wai 
resolved  to  return,  but  whether  by  land  or  by  sea  became  the  subject 
of  discussion.    The  deliberation  is  thus  described  : — 

''  The  king  appointed  his  unde  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  captain  of  the 
town,  with  two  thousand  soldiers  to  defend  it.  He  then  held  a  coundl  to 
deliberate  on  their  future  proceedings,  when  it  was  determined,  that  as 
winter  was  approaching,  they  should  return  to  England ;  but  it  was  disputed 
whether  they  should  return  by  sea,  or  pass  through  Ae  enemy's  country  to 
Calais.  The  greater  part  of  the  council  agreed  to  the  latter,  but  the  JDuke 
of  Clarence,  with  many  other  lords,  considering  the  great  loss  of  men  which 
they  had  experienced  by  the  fiux;  that  many  were  still  ill  of  the  same 
disease ;  that  they  had  left  a  great  part  of  their  forces  for  the  defence  of 
Harfleur ;  and  especially,  remembering  the  infinite  multitude  of  the  enemy^s 
army  collected  to  oppose  them,  advised  the  king  to  return  by  sea.  But  Henry 
replied  to  his  arguments,  '  That  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  tnose  lands,  whicn 
ought  of  right  to  belong  to  him !  and  though,'  he  observed,  '  they  prepare 
against  us  a  great  host  of  people,  our  tnist  is  in  God,  that  they  shall  not 
prevail  against  us.  Nor  shall  we  permit  those  who  are  inflatea  by  pride, 
wrongfully  to  enjoy  what  by  right  belongs  to  us.  If  we  should  thus  depart, 
they  would  reproach  us  imd  ovir  realm  ot'Englahd,  that  we  suddenly  fled. 
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ind  lost  btur  tight  &om  fear.  Our  mind  is  therefore  prepared  to  endure 
every  peril  rather  than  they  should  be  able  to  breathe  the  slightest  ir^roach 
against  our  king.  We  will  go,  if  it  pleases  God,  without  harm  or  danger, 
and  if  they  disturb  our  journey,  we  will  frustirate  their  intentions  with  honour, 
victory,  and  triumph/  '--Titus  Livius,  p.  12,  Harl  MSS.  35,  f.  30  b* 

Henry  left  Harfleur  the  eighth  of  October,  and  cotnmenced  his 
inarch  towards  Calais  with  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  he  brought 
with  him  into  France.  His  course  is  minutely  described  by  the  chro- 
niclers. In  the  first  instance  he  kept  by  the  shore  until  he  arrived  at 
the  Somme,  and  finding  the  bridges  broken  down,  and  the  fords 
defended,  h«  proceeded  up  the  left  bank^  ilntil  at  length  a  ford  was 
found.  The  French  were  assembling  in  immense  numbers  from  all 
parts:  they  devastated  the  country  in  advance,  and  hung  upon  the 
rbute  of  the  small  but  Valorous  army  of  English,  thus  fearlessly 
{^iotieering  their  way  through  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  In  the 
J)ri'est's  Chronicle  is  this  descripUon  of  the  passing  the  ford : — 

"  On  coming  to  the  river  Bomme,  we  there  found  two  places  capable  of 
forming  a  passage  of  the  river,  and  the  water  of  the  shallows  reaching  little 
higher  than  a  horse's  belly :  the  approach  was  by  two  long  but  harrow  cause- 
ways, which  the  French  had  before  warily  broken  through  the  middle,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  for  one  abreast  to  ride  through  the  breaks.  And  John 
Cornwall,  and  Gilbert  Humfrevyll,  knights,  being  imnftediately  sent  over  the 
water  with  their  banners,  and  certain  foot  lancers  and  archers,  a  body  of  men 
was  formed  for  covering  the  remainder  of  the  people  while  landing,  against 
an  irruption  of  the  FVench.  And  the  king  had  the  breaks  filled  up  with 
wood  fascineis,  and  straw,  until  three  could  easily  ride  abreast ;  and  he  ordered 
the  baggage  of  the  army  to  be  conveyed  over  one  of  the  said  causeways,  and 
his  army  across  the  other ;  where,  stationing  himself  at  the  entrance  on  one 
part,  and  some  chosen  men  on  the  other,  lest  the  crowded  and  undisciplined 
multitude  through  eagerness  to  cross  should  press  together,  and  choke  up 
the  narrow  pass  with  impediments  of  their  own  creating ;  but  by  means  of 
those  two  passages,  great  numbers  soon  collected  beyond  the  river.  Yet 
before  a  hundred  of  our  men  had  forded  it,  some  French  horsemen  appeared,  ^ 
coming  from  the  villages,  one,  two,  or  three  miles  ofi^,  from  that  quarter,  in 
troops  and  files,  having  been  appointed  by  the  French  to  obstruct  our  crossing; 
when  raUying,  though  slowly,  as  it  pleased  God,  they  advanced  towards  our 
men,  sending  forward  the  swifter  norsemen  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
still  a  chance  of  their  being  able  to  repel  us.  But  they  were  immediately 
met  by  our  advanced  guard  of  horse ;  and  as  our  forces  had  in  the  mean  time 
much  increased  bejond  the  river,  and  had  taken  an  excellent  position  before 
the  enemy's  sluggishness  or  incaution  allowed  them  to  rally,  the  French 
making  a  stand  at  a  distance,  observed  our  constant  increase>  and  reckoning 
our  power  to  act  and  their  inability  to  resist,  they  deserted  the  place  and 
vanisned  from  our  sight." 

l?revious  to  this  Henry  had  given  the  celebrated  order  to  the 
archers  to  provide  themselves  with  polep : — 

"  In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  circulated  through  the  army,  upon  the 
information  of  certain  captives,  that  the  enemy  had  appointed  many  com- 
panies of  horsemen  in  hundreds,  on  armed  horses,  to  break  through  tihe 
Dattle  and  strength  of  our  archers,  when  they  should  come  to  an  engagement 
with  us ;  therefore  ^e  king  gave  orders  through  the  whole  army,  that  each 
trdier  should  provide  and  equip  himself  with  a  square  or  round  pole  or  staff, 
six  fi^t  in  length,  and  of  a  sufficient  thickness,  and  sharp  at  each  end ; 
directing  that  whenever  the  French  army  should  approach  to  battH  &i)d 
begin  Dreaking  through  their  ranks  with  troonsof  horse  of  that  sort,  each  one 
should  Hx  his  pole  before  him  in  front,  ana  those  who  were  behind,  other 
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poles  intermediately :  one  end  being  fixed  in  the  ground  towards  them^  and 
the  other  sloping  towards  the  enemy^  higher  than  a  man's  waist  from  the 
ground ;  so  that  when  that  kind  of  horsemen  should  come  to  the  charge,  they 
would  either  retreat  affrighted  at  the  sight  of  the  stakes,  or  regardless  of  their 
own  safety^  both  horses  and  horsemen  be  in  danger  of  being  thrown  on  the 
stakes." 

Immediately  after  the  crossing  of  the  Somme,  the  French,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  times,  send  heralds  to  Henry,  to  infonn  him  of 
their  intention  to  fight  him : — 

^'  Titus  Livius  states,  that  the  heralds  were  first  brought  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  king,  before  whom  tney  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  having  obtained  his  permission  to  speak,  addressed  him  in  these 
words :  **  Right^  puissant  prince,  great  and  noble  is  thy  kingly  power,  as  is 
reported  among  our  lords.  They  nave  heard,  that  thou  labourest  by  thy 
forces  to  conquer  towns,  cities,  and  castles  of  the  realm  of  France,  and  of  the 
Frenchmen  you  have  destroyed.  For  whidi  causes,  and  for  the  performance 
of  the  oath  which  they  have  taken  to  the  king,  many  of  our  lords  are  assembled 
to  defend  this  realm,  the  king^s  right  and  their  own,  and  they  inform  thee  by 
us,  that  before  thou  comest  to  Calais  they  will  meet  thee,  to  fight  with  thee, 
and  to  be  revenged  of  thy  conduct.'  To  which,  Henry,  with  a  courageous 
spirit,  a  firm  look,  without  anger  or  displeasure,  and  without  his  face  changing 
colour,  mildly  replied,  that  '  all  would  be  done  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
When  the  heralds  inquired  what  road  he  would  take,  he  answered,  ^  Straight 
to  Calais,  and  if  our  adversaries  attempt  to  disturb  us  in  our  journey,  it  shall 
be  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  not  without  harm  to  them.  We  seek  them  not, 
neither  will  the  fear  of  them  induce  us  to  move  out  of  our  way,  or  the  sight  of 
them  cause  us  to  make  the  greater  haste.  We  advise  them,  however,  not  to 
interrupt  our  journey,  nor  to  seek  such  an  effusion  of  Christian  blood ! '  The 
heralds  being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  having,  with  permission  to 
depart,  received  a  hundred  gold  French  cnrowns,  returned  to  their  camp." — 
p.  U,'-Harl  MSS.  35,  f.  3i. 

This  interview  is  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  that  £lraham*s  account 
of  it  is  subjoined. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  heralds  had  arrived  at  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  English 
army,  the  cause  of  their  coming  being  made  known  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
constable  and  marshal  of  the  army,  and  by  him  explained  to  the  king,  thejwere 
by  his  commands  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  waiting  on 
horseback  in  the  open  country,  surrounded  by  a  few  noblemen ;  and  falling  on 
their  knees  before  nis  majesty,  they  stated  the  whole  purport  of  their  mission. 
They  informed  Henry,  *  That  as  the  princes  and  nobles  of  France  had  heard 
and  knew  his  martial  fame  and  fervent  passion  for  warlike  deeds,  and 
especially  because  he  was  attempting  with  a  mighty  hand  to  lay  waste,  or 
subdue  to  his  power,  those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France, 
which  they  were  bound  to  defend,  themselves  and  their  numerous  followers, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  title  of  their  king,  they  had  resolved  to  engt^  the 
English  army  before  they  reached  Calais.'  Henry  mildly,  and  with  a 
courageous  heart,  and  a  steady  countenance,  replied :  ^  As  the  Lord  hath 
decreed,  let  all  things  be  fulfilled ;'  and  being  asked  by  the  heralds  by  which 
road  he  should  proceed,  he  said,  '  Straight  towards  our  town  of  Calais  we 
intend  to  direct  our  steps,  from  which  road,  if  our  enemies  have  determined 
to  drive  us  aside,  let  them  attempt  to  do  so  at  their  own  peril,  for  we  will  ^ 

neither  seek  them,  nor  move  faster  or  more  slowly  on  that  account.'  The 
heralds  satisfied  with  these  replies,  after  a  hundred  crowns  had  been  pre- 
sented to  each  of  them  from  the  king's  treasury,  returned  to  the  French 
camp." — ^p.  55. 

The  forces  which  opposed  the  English  army  are  on  all  hands 
allowed  to  have  been  many  fold  their  opponents.    It  is  prob^hle  that 
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about  seven  or  eight  thousand  English  were  present  at  the  battle^  and 
that  the  French  opposed  them  in  a  mass  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
men.  The  following  anecdote  from  Lahoureur  would  indicate  that 
they  were  not  a  choice  army  . — 

**  Besides  this  great  body  of  the  king's  troops/'  he  continues,  **  the  dtizens 
of  Paris  offered  six  thousand  men  well  armed,  to  fight  in  the  firont  on  the  day 
of  battle,  but  on  the  Duke  of  Berry  speakine  much  in  nraise  of  this  militia 
in  presence  of  the  knights  of  his  suite,  one  of  them,  named  Jean  de  Beaumont; 
replied  with  contempt,  ^  What  do  we  want  of  the  assistance  of  these  diop- 
keepers,  since  we  are  three  times  as  man^  in  number  as  the  English  ? '  It 
is  true  the  English  had  the  courage  to  quit  their  quarters  on  the  sea  shore, 
but  they  did  so  as  much  from  necessity  as  valour,  for  they  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  famine,  by  which  they  were  so  distressed,  that 
they  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  and  to  advance  further  in  land.  They  pro- 
ceeded through  forests  and  covered  places,  andpassed  Gournay  and  Beauvoisis 
at  the  tUstance  of  twenty-two  leagues  from  the  sea,  with  all  the  hostility  of 
an  army  which  found  the  country  abandoned  to  its  mercy.  They  were  four 
days  on  their  route,  and  the  fear  of  finding  themselves  hemmed  in  by  our 
people,  made  them  take  the  road  to  Amiens.  They  sufiered  so  much,  that 
Uiey  were  willing  to  procure  food  at  any  price  or  in  any  manner,  and  they 
complained  publicly  against  the  French  traitors,  who  nad  produced  their 
miseries,  wi^ng  them  all  possible  ills  as  a  punishment  for  their  perfidy."-— 
p.  1006. — Laboureurs  Hist.  Charles  VI. 

Elmham  gives  the  foUowiiig  particulars  of  the  events  on  the  day 
before  the  battle : — 

'^  Now,"  he  adds, ''  it  was  Thursday  the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  St  Romans 
the  Confessor,  on  which  having  passed  over  the  bridge,  the  Duke  of  York, 
commander  of  the  van  of  the  royal  army,  having  ascended  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  sent  scouts  over  the  country  to  bring  information  if  they  discovered  the 
enemy's  forces ;  and  one  of  them  having  perceived  them,  and  being  aston- 
ished at  the  extent  of  the  French  army,  retreated  with  a  trembling  heart  and 
with  the  utmost  speed  his  horse  could  carry  him  to  the  duke,  and  being 
almost  breathless,  said,  '  Quickly,  be  prepared  for  battle,  as  you  are  just 
about  to  fight  against  a  world  of  innumerable  people.*  As  soon  as  the  duke 
had  informed  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  he  acquainted  the  king,  who 
received  the  news  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  nor  changed  either  into  a  cold 
tremor,  nor  into  the  heat  of  passion,  but  having  directed  the  middle  battalion 
which  he  commanded  in  person  to  halt,  he  hastened  at  the  utmost  speed  of 
the  fine  horse  on  which  he  rode,  to  view  the  enemy.  The  superior  numbers 
of  the  French,  which  he  says  ^  were  like  so  many  forests  covering  the  whole 
of  the  country  far  and  wide,'  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  kins's  courage,  or 
reliance  upon  Frovidence,  notwithstanding  diat  it  had  pleased  nim  to  visit  his 
army  with  such  ravages  of  death,  pestilence,  famine,  labour,  and  other  troubles. 
Devoutly  therefore  committing  himself  and  his  army  into  God's  protection, 
and  having  with  the  advice  of  experienced  soldiers  chosen  a  proper  situation 
for  his  forces,  and  knowing  from  the  shortness  of  the  winter*s  day  that 
evening  would  speedily  approach,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  r^;ular  order  and 
array,  and  assigned  them  their  stations,  ana  exhorted  them  to  prepare  for 
battle,  animating  their  hearts  by  his  intrepid  demeanour,  and  consoling  ex- 
pressions. When  the  night  closed  in,  and  it  became  so  dark  that  they  could 
scarcely  see  their  own  hands,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  a  night's  lod{;ing,  the 
king  determined  to  seek  such  quarters  for  his  army  as  God  might  provide ;  and 
having  ordered  them  to  reirain  from  making  the  noise  and  clamour  which  they 
had  before  done,  lest  the  enemy  might  thereby  devise  some  means  of  annoying 
them,  the  royal  army  without  sending  harbingers,  proceeded  in  search  of 

Quarters  for  the  night,  and  '  wondeHul  to  relate,'  observes  the  writer,  ^  by 
be  direction  of  a  certain  white  road,  which  they  discovered  in  the  dark,  they 
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came  Mdf  to  a  village  svitabie  fibr  fliem  to  iodge  in,  and  where  diey  were 
iMToyided  widi  necessaries  in  a  more  convenient  mannor  than  on  jnreceding 

n^l^ts.  There  they  passed  the  night  without  confusion^  comDanionff  having 
met  witli  companions,  and  masters  with  servants :  they  caused  watch  fires  to 
be  lighted  all  round  the  camp,  in  the  same  wa^  as  the  enemy  had  done,  who 
were  ilot  ibore  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  from  them." 

Titus  Livius  also  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
same  day : — 

**  Titiis  Livius'  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day  before  the  battle,  is  as 
follows: — 'As  soon  as  the  Duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  first  ward,  had 
passed  the  river,  and  had  ascended  the  hill,  one  of  the  English  scouts  having 
reported  to  him  that  he  had  perceived  an  immense  body  of  the  ehemy,  he 
acquainted  the  king  with  the  circumstance,  who,  without  fear  or  anger,  com- 
manded the  middle  ward  which  he  led,  to  halt ;  and  giving  spurs  to  his  norse, 
hastened  to  view  the  enemy,  which  he  found  to  be  an  innumerable  multitude. 
He  then  returned  to  the  field,  and  with  a  constant  and  fearless  mind,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  battle,  by  distributing  to  every  captain  his 
proper  number,  and  thus  kept  his  army  prepared  until  night ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  day  closed  he  endeavoured  to  find  some  place  of  shelter  for  his  people 
where  they  might  procure  the  necessary  refresnments.  But  on  that  nignt, 
the  eve  of  a  terrible  battle,  they  could  find  no  place  where  food  cbuld  be 
procured,  but  providentially  there  was  shown  to  them  a  certain  white  way,- 
by  which  they  were  led  to  a  village  where  they  met  with  better  meat  and 
drihk  than  they  had  found  before  in  their  march,  and  where  the  king  also 
took  a  little  house  for  his  lodging.  From  thence  where  the  king  had  placed 
his  battalions,  to  the  village,  by  the  king's  commands  no  noise  or  cry  was 
beard  ftom  the  fiilglish,  but  every  man  proceeded  in  silence ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  i^id  village  the^  lighted  their  fires.  In  like  manner  did  the 
Frenehy  who.  were  distant  from  the  English  camp  scarcely  two  hundred  and 
fifty  paces.' " 

The  prie&t  thus  natrateis  What  he  saw  and  heard  on  this  day : — 

*^  Every  one  who  had  not  befbre  cleansed  his  conscience  by  confession,  theii 
took  the  armour  of  penitence,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  a  want  of  any  thing 
but  priests*  Amongst  other  speeches  which  I  noticed,  was  this :  a  certain 
lol-d.  Waiter  Huiigeiford,  knight,  was  regretting  in  the  king's  presence,  that 
he  had  not,  in  addition  to  the  small  retinue  which  he  had  there,  ten  thousand 
6f  the  best  English  archers,  who  would  be  desirous  of  being  with  him. 
When  the  king  said,  '  Thon  speakest  foolishly,  for  by  the  God  of  heaven,  oh 
whose  grace  I  have  relied,  and  in  whom  I  nave  a  firm  hope  of  victory,  I 
wotild  not,  even  if  I  could,  increase  my  number  by  one ;  for  those  whom  I 
have  are  the  people  of  God,  whom  jie  thinks  me  worthy  to  have  at  this  time  ; 
dost  thon  not  believe,  the  Almightv  with  these,  his  humble  few,  is  able  to 
Cbnqttet  the  haughty  opposition  of  tne  French,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
numbers^  lind  th^r  own  strength,  as  if  it  might  be  said  they  cotdd  do  as  they 
liked  ?  and  in  my  opinion  God,  of  his  true  justice,  would  not  bring  any 
disaster  upon  one  of  so  great  confidence,  as  ndther  fell  out  to  Judas  Macca- 
beus, until  he  became  distrustful,  and  thence  deservedly  fell  into  ruin.' " 

On  this  passage  Mr,  Nicolas  has  the  following  curious  note  respecting 
the  authorities  of  Bhakspeare,  and  his  treatment  of  this  piece  of  history 
in  his  Henry  V. : — 

^^  In  a  former  note  the  fidelity  with  which  Shakspearehas  in  some  instances 
followed  history,  was  noticed;  but  a  more  remarkable  example  is  afibrded 
by  comparing  tne  following  extract  with  the  passage  in  the  text.  It  is  true 
that  the  poet  does  not  make  Henry  talk  of  ^  Judas  Maccabeus,'  nor  is  the 
language  imputed  to  him  of  so  pious  a  nature  as  is  recorded  above>  but  which. 


IwwevariUtiiitedtD&e  stagey  i8machm«>]«tomKmiaittot]tecliAi»elcrwIik1l 
historians  have  given  of  that  Prince: 

'  Westmoreland,  O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England^ 
That  do  no  work  to-day  !• 

JT.  Henry,  What's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — ^No,  my  fair  cousin : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour^ 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more/  &c. 

King  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  scene  iii. 

Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  tlollingshed  for  this  anecdote,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Elmham  and  Titus  Livius,  who  state  that  the  observation  was 
made  by  ^  one  of  the  host.'  Whilst  alluding  to  Shakspeare,  it  may  be  observed 
as  a  singular  anomaly,  that  though  he  so  very  closely  adhered  to  history  in 
many  parts  of  King  Henry  V.  he  should  have  deviated  so  much  from  it  in 
the  dramatis  personse.  He  makes  the  Duke  of  Bedford  accompany  Henry  to 
Harfleur  and  Agincourt,  when  it  is  notorious  that  he  was  regent  of  England  ; 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  (with  respect  to  whom  Shakspeare  has,  as  Mr.  Malone 
has  pointed  out,  committed  an  anachronism  by  styling  him  Duke  of  Exeter, 
for  he  was  not  raised  to  that  dignity  until  the  following  year,  18  Nov.  1416), 
was  left  to  command  Harfleur ;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  (Act  IV.  sc.  iii.) 
instead  of  quitting  England  with  the  expedition,  or  being  at  Agincourt,  had 
been  appointed  to  defend  the  marches  of  Scotland,  nor  though  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  (Act  IV.  sc.  vii.)  contracted  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  followers, 
does  it  appear  that  he  was  either  at  Harfleur  or  Agincourt ;  and  the  Earl  fk 
Warwick  (Act  IV.  sc.  vii.)  had  returned  to  En^and  ill  before  the  king 
left  Harfleur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  has  not  introduced  the  Earl  ^ 
Suffolk,  the  Lords  Camoys  or  Fitz-Hugh,  Sir  Walter  Hungerford*  Sir  John 
Cornwall,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Sumfrevm,  or  others  who  were  highly  con- 
spicuous during  the  whole  expedition ;  and  the  only  characters  he  has  adopted 
who  really  were  present  at  Agincourt,  are  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham." 

Of  all  the  relations  of  the  battle  we  prefer  that  of  the  French 
historian  St.  Remy ;  both  because  he  was  present  on  the  field,  and 
because  it  is  the  most  minute  in  its  details: — 

'^  After  the  deputies  had  returned  with  their  people,  the  King  of  England, 
who  had  appointed  a  knight  of  an  ancient  name,  Messire  Thomas  Herpinghem, 
QErpingham]],  to  lead  the  archers,  and  to  place  them  in  firont  before  the  two 
wings,  whom  Sir  Thomas  exhorted  on  the  part  oJT  the  king  to  fight  vigorously ; 
and  thus  he  marched  before  the  battalion  of  archers,  and  after  having  drawn 
them  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  threw  a  baton  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in 
the  air,  and  then  dismounted  and  pla^d  himself  in  the  king's  battalio^n,  who 
had  also  dismounted  near  his  forces,  with  his  banner  carried  before  him* 
Then  the  English  began  to  march,  uttering  a  very  loud  cry,  which  much 
'  astonished  the  French  j  and  when  the  English  saw  that  the  French  did  not 
approach,  they  marched  slowly  towards  them  in  fine  order,  makins  a  great 
cry,  when  they  stopped  and  took  breath#  Then  the  English  archers,  who 
were  as  I  have  said  full  ten  thousand,  began  to  shoot  at  random  against  the 
French,  as  far  oJSP  as  they  could  shoot  trim  their  utmost  strength,  thewhida 
archers  were  for  the  greater  part  without  armour  to  their  pourpoints,  their 
hosen  loosened,  having  hatchets  and  axes,  or  long  swords,  hanging  from 
their  girdles,  and  some  with  their  feet  naked  ;  some  wore  hnmettes,  or  cape 
of  boued  leather,  or  wicker  work  crossed  over  with  iron.  Then  the  French 
seeing  the  English  coming  towards  them,  placed  themselves  in  order  of 
battle,  each  under  his  banner,  and  wearing  ms  baoifiet  The  donatable,  the 
marshal,  and  chief  personages,  exhorted  their  men  to  fight  well  and  boldly. 
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The  trumpets  and  clarions  .of  the  English  in  their  advance/  made  a  sreat 
noise>  the  French  hegan  to  bend  their  heads^  especially  those  who  had  no 
shelter  from  the  arrows  of  the  English,  which  they  shot  so  fiercely  that  none 
dare  approach  them,  nor  dare  the  French  show  themselves ;  and  thus  a  slight 
rencontre  took  place  with  them,  and  they  made  them  give  way  a  little.    But 
before  they  came  in  contact,  many  of  the  French  were  wounded  by  the 
English  arrows ;  and  when  thev  had  nearly  met,  they  were  so  pressed  by 
each  other  that  they  could  not  lift  their  arms  to  attack  their  enemies,  ex- 
cepting some  who  were  in  front,  who  thrust  on  them  with  their  lances,  which 
they  had  cut  to  render  them  stronger  and  stifFer,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
get  nearer  to  their  enemies.    The  constable,  the  marshal,  had  formed  a  body 
of  from  1000  to  1200  men  at  arms,  of  which  half  were  to  have  gone  by 
Azincourt,  and  the  others  by  Tramecourt,  with  the  view  of  breaUng  the 
wings  of  the  English  archers,  but  when  they  came  near  them  they  did  not 
find  there  more  than  eight  score  men  at  arms;  among  them  was  Messire 
Clignet  de  Brabant,  who  had  the  especial  direction  of  this  attempt ;  and 
Messire  GuHlaume  de  Saveuse,  a  very  valiant  knight  who  advanced  before 
the  others,    and  was  near  to  Azincourt  with  full  300  lances,  who  threw 
themselves  on  the  English  archers,  who  had  their  sharp  stakes  fixed  before 
them,  but  the  ground  was  so  soft  that  the  said  stakes  fell,  and  they  aJU  returned 
excepting  three  men  at  arms,  of  whom  Messire  Guillaume  was  one,  to  whom 
it  unluckily  happened  that  by  their  horses  falling  on  the  stakes  they  were 
thrown  to  the  ground  among  the  archers,  and  were  immediately  killed ;  the 
others,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  all  their  horses,  from  the  fear  of 
the  arrows,  returned  among  the  French  advanced  guard,  in  which  they 
caused  great  confusion,  breaking  and  exposing  it  in  many  places,  and  madfe 
them  retire  to  new  sown  ground,  for  their  horses  were  so  wounded  by  arrows 
that  they  were  unmanageable.    And  thus  the  advanced  guard  being  thrown 
into  disorder,  the  men  at  arms  fell  without  number,  and  their  horses  took  to 
flight  behind  their  enemies ;  following  which  example,  numerous  parties  of 
the  French  fled.    Soon  afterwards,  the  English  archers  perceiving  this  dis- 
order of  the  advanced  guard,  quitted  their  stakes,  threw  dieir  bows  and 
arrows  on  the  ground,  and  seizing  their  swords,  axes,  and  other  weapons, 
sallied  out  upon  them,  and  hastening  to  the  place  where  the  fugitives  came 
from,  killed  and  disabled  tlie  French,  so  that  they  at  last  even  reached  the 
advanced  guard,  and  met  with  little  or  no  resistance;  and  the  English 
cutting  right  and  left,  made  their  way  to  the  second  line  which  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  then  pushed  within  it  with  the  King  of 
England  in  person,  and  his  followers.    Tnen  the  Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant 
arrived,  who  had  been  hastily  sent  on  the  side  of  the  King  of  France,  though 
with  few  followers,  for  his  people  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  consequence 
of  his  great  eagerness  to  be  present.    He  took  one  of  the  banners  from  his 
trumpeters,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the  middle,  made  a  '  cotte  d'armes '  of  it : 
but  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  the 
English.    Then  the  battle  began,  and  an  immense  number  of  the  French 
were  killed,  who  but  slightly  defended  themselves,  for  in  consequence  of  the 
horsemen  the  French  line  was  broken.    Then  the  English  charg^  the  French 
with  greater  force,  overthrowing  the  two  first  lines,   and  in  many  places 
cruelly  destroying  and  slaying  without  mercy.    Among  so  manv  some  were 
saved  by  the  valets  who  led  the  horses  ofl*  the  lines,  for  the  English  were 
occupied  in  fighting,  slaying,  and  making  prisoners,  and  consequently  they 
did  not  pursue  any.    And  then  all  the  rear  guard  being  still  mounted,  seeing 
the  fate  of  the  two  first  lines,  took  to  flight,  excepting  some  of  the  commanders 
and  leaders.    During  the  battle  the  English,  who  had  the  advantage,  took 
many  prisoners;  and  then  news  came  to  the  King  of  England,  3iat  the 
French  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  and  that  they  had  already  taken  his  prisoners 
and  baggage,  which  was  true,  for  one  named  Robinet  de  Bournouville,  Rifflart 
de  Plamasse,  Ysembart  de  Azincourt,  and  other  men  at  arms,  accompanied 
by  about  six  hundred  peasants^  went  to  the  baggage  of  the  King  of  England, 
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and  took  the  luggage  and  other  things,  with  a  great  number  of  English  horses, 
whilst  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  them  were  engaged  in  the  battle, 
at  which  pillage  the  King  of  England  was  much  annoyed.  Then  following 
up  his  victory,  and  seeing  that  his  enemies  were  beaten,  and  that  no  more 
(^position  could  be  offered  to  him;  they  began  to  make  prisoners  on  all 
sides,  all  of  whom  they  believed  to  be  rich,  and  in  truth  so  they  were,  for 
they  were  all  great  lords  who  were  at  that  battle ;  and  when  they  were 
taken,  those  who  had  prisoners  entirely  disarmed  them.  Then  happened  an 
important  circumstance,  for  a  great  assemblage  of  the  rear  guard,  in  which 
were  many  French,  Bretons,  Gascons,  Poitevins,  and  others,  which  had 
been  put  to  flight,  and  had  with  them  plenty  of  banners  and  ensigns,  evinced 
a  disposition  to  come  to  action  and  to  march  in  order  of  battle.  ^Vhen  the 
English  perceived  them,  it  was  commanded  by  the  king  that  every  one 
should  kill  his  prisoner,  but  those  who  had  captured  them  would  not  do  so, 
because  they  had  only  taken  those  from  whom  they  expected  to  receive  a 
great  ransom.  As  soon  as  the  king  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he 
appointed  a  gentleman  with  two  hundred  archers,  to  kill  all  the  prisoners ; 
and  the  said  esquire  so  executed  the  king's  orders,  that  it  was  a  most  lament- 
able thing,  for  all  those  noblemen  of  France  were  there  killed  in  cold  blood, 
and  cut  in  pieces,  heads  and  faces,  which  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see.  When 
that  cursed  party  of  French,  who  thus  caused  th^  murder  of  those  noble 
knights,  saw  that  the  English  were  prepared  to  receive  and  fight  them,  they 
all  took  to  flight,  and  each  saved  himself  who  could ;  and  of  those  who 
escaped,  the  greater  parfwere  mounted,  but  of  those  who  were  on  foot,  a 
great  many  were  killed.  When  the  King  of  England  clearly  perceived  that 
he  had  gained  the  victory  against  his  adversaries,  he  thanked  our  Lord  with 
a  good  heart,  and  well  had  he  cause,  for  of  his  people  there  were  killed  in  the 
field  not  more  than  about  sixteen  hundred  men  of  all  ranks,  among  whom 
were  the  Duke  of  York,  his  great  uncle,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  [Suffolk], 
and  truly,  the  day  before  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  there 
were  made  five  hundred  knights  or  more.  Afterwards  the  King  of  England 
finding  himself  victorious  on  the  field,  and,  as  is  above  said,  all  the  French 
departed^  excepting  those  who  were  prisoners  or  lying  dead,  he  called  some  of 
his  nobles  to  him  on  the  ground  where  the  battle  had  taken  place,  and  when 
he  had  viewed  it,  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  castle*  which  he  saw  near  him, 
to  which  they  replied  that  it  was  called  ^Azincourt,'  then  said  the  king, 
^  as  all  battles  ought  to  bear  the  name  of  the  nearest  fortress  to  where  they 
occur,  this  shall  now  and  for  ever  be  called  the  battle  of  Azincourt.'  ^Vhen 
the  king  and  his  nobles  had  remained  there  for  some  time,  without  any  of 
the  French  having  showed  themselves  to  attack  him,  and  having  been  on  the 
field  full  four  hours,  as  it  rained,  and  as  evening  was  approaching,  he  retired 
to  his  quarters  at  Maisoncelles ;  and  the  archers  did  nothing  after  the  defeat 
but  stripping  and  disarming  the  dead,  under  whom  they  found  many  pri- 
soners alive,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  many  others. 
Those  archers  brought  the  armour  of  the  slain  to  their  quarters  by  horse 
loads,  and  there  also  they  carried  the  English  who  were  killed  in  the  battle, 
among  whom  were  there  brought  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
rSuffolk.^  And  true  It  is,  that  the  English  did  not  suffer  a  great  loss  except- 
ing of  those  two.  When  night  came  on,  and  the  King  of  England  was 
informed  that  so  much  of  the  armour  had  been  brought  to  his  quarters,  he 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  host,  that  none  should  take  more  than  he 
wanted  for  his  own  body,  and  that  they  were  not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
King  of  France.  They  boiled  [on  fist  boiiillir]  the  bodies  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  [Suffolk,]  to  enable  them  to  carrv  their  bones 
to  England.  Then  the  Kins  of  England  commanded  that  all  the  armour, 
besides  that  which  his  people  Drought,  with  the  bodies  of  such  of  the  English 
as  was  slain  in  the  battle,  should  be  put  in  a  house  or  barn,  and  there  burnt, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  the 
English  quitted  Maisoncelles  very  early  with  all  their  prisoners,  and  they 
went  again  on  the  field  of  battle^  where  they  found  some  French  still  living. 
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whom  they  either  kilkd  or  made  prisonen.  The  King  of  Biijtend  halted  on 
the  sround  to  view  the  dead^  and  it  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  there  the 
nohuity^  who  had  lost  their  Uves  for  their  sovereign  lord  the  King  of  France, 
already  as  naked  as  they  were  horn." 

From  two  other  sources,  we  will  give  the  concluding  events  o£thi8 
famous  day : — 

^^  After  this  bloody  battle^  the  King  of  England^  and  the  lords  of  his  suite, 
bought  of  the  lower  soldiery  all  prisoners  of  consideration  that  they  had 
taken,  to  put  them  to  a  heavy  ransom,  and  to  profit  by  their  importance. 
They  soon  resolved,  Jess  from  charity  than  interest,  to  increase  the  number 
of  them,  by  raising  those  from  among  the  slain  who  still  breathed,  or  gave 
any  signs  of  life,  so  that  they  might  make  money;  and  they  employed  the 
French  in  this  melancholy  office.  This  being  done,  the  victorious  king 
withdrew  his  host  some  paces,  and  there  assembled  his  army,  and  after 
having  motioned  them  with  his  hand  to  keep  silence,  he  thanked  them  for 
having  so  generously  hazarded  their  lives  in  his  service,  and  desired  them 
always  to  remember  so  fortunate  a  day  as  a  most  convincingproof  of  the 
justice  of  his  arms,  to  recover  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors  that  which  had 
been  so  unjustly  withheld  from  him  ;  he  seriously  warned  them,  nevertheless, 
not  to  pride  themselves  upon  their  success,  and  not  to  attribute  to  their  bravery 
the  triumph  which  they  owed  to  the  mere  mercy  of  God.  *  It  is  He  only,* 
said  he,  ^  who  has  worked  the  miracle  in  our  favour,  to  defeat  with  so  small  a 
force  such  a  formidable  power,  to  lower  and  himiiliate  the  pride  of  the 
French.'  He  added,  that  ne  ought  to  return  thanks  to  Him  that  he  had  so 
few,  or  rather  that  they  had  not  any  loss  of  knights  or  important  persons,  but 
he  assured  them  that  he  had  been  careful  to  have  them  all  buried,  and  not 
to  leave  their  bodies  scattered  on  the  field,  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  He 
likewise  allowed  them  to  perform  the  same  offices  to  the  French,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Therouenne  consecrated  a  place  which  served  for  their  cemetery. 
This  ne  conceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France, 
whom  he  treated  as  his  dearly  beloved  cousins,  and  consoled  and  entreated  to 
bear  this  turn  of  fortune  with  patience,  who  had  only  acted  in  her  usual 
manner,  by  changing  into  grief  the  conclusion  of  what  had  proceeded  so  hap-> 
pily  at  the  commencement,  of  which,  nevertheless,  he  accused  the  had  dispo- 
sition of  their  troops." — Labour euvyip'  1012. 

*'  "\^ile  for  a  long  space  of  time  the  king  had  kept  the  field,  and  when  the 
day  had  declined  towards  evening,  by  the  counsel  of  his  nobles  and  expe- 
rienced men  he  returned  to  lodge  with  his  army  in  the  same  village  as  on  the 
preceding  night,  yet  the  goods  the  English  left  there,  the  French  robbers 
had  in  the  time  of  battle  made  their  booty^  both  horses  and  other  things. 
But  on  that  very  evening,  the  captive  princes  of  France  were  servants  to  the 
king,  who  in  the  morning  reckoned  to  have  infallibly  led  him  captive.  For 
this  is  the  changing  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  to  whom  be  honour 
and  glory  for  ever.  — '*  The  night  being  spent,  the  king  returning  with  his 
army  and  captives  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  on  which  the  battle  had 
taken  place,  as  the  more  direct  way,  and  iinding  all  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
which  is  wonderful  to  be  heard,  naked  and  entirely  stript,  proceeded  to  his 
castle  of  Gynes,  and  thence  to  his  city  of  Calais,  into  which  he  was  received 
with  all  reverence,  and  immense  joy.  — Elmham. 

This  victory,  as  is  well  known,  was  followed  by  no  important 
results,  beyond  the  salvation  of  the  English  army,  at  an  extremely 
small  expense.  The  king  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Calais,  crossed 
the  Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  and  proceeded  to  London.  He  entered 
the  city  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed :  the  priest  has  described  the  variety  of  its  magnificence  in  a 
manner  which  proves  him  more  at  home  in  celebrating  the  triumph  of 
peace  than  the  struggles  of  war* 


**—-—■ 
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A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  PEASANT. 

At  tbe  point  wb«re  I  comnieace  %h\A  fragment  I  was  ttitcsiBg 
Londoii  a  secopd  time  to  try  my  toxtvkuen,  oaee  moro.  I  bad  entered 
tkis  great  emporium  of  eiiterprize  at  aa  ftarlier  period  of  my  Hfe^ 
paffed  witk  the  pride  of  iearaing,  flushed  vzlh  bope^  aata^ght  hj 
adversity,  undismayed  by  diaappoiittmeat ;  e?ea  thea  i^i  possessed  of 
krge  pe^uftiary  means,  <aertainly,  but  possessed  of  suffideott  for  my 
aarreat  waats ;  aad  baviug,  as  I  imagined,  before  me,  a  safiieient  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  earn  what  might  be  ne^^esaary  foar  meu  I  had  not 
yat  learned  the  lesson  that  a  man  may  be  both  a  good  an4  an  iadus- 
trioas  woHm^moi,  and  yet  bo  unaUe  tg;  £^d  emphi^eiit.  i  say  I  had 
aot  been  taught  this  lesson  praetieaUy,  becauae  uadoubiedly  I  had  a 
«>rt  of  indistiset  presentimeat,  that  this  nught  aot  he  so  easy  a  umtter 
IB  London  as  in  Cambridge  or  a  country  villftge*  Whether  this  pre^ 
sentiment  sprung  from  that  prophetitx  aatieipatioa  of  future  good 
tr  evil,  which  all,  1  haftagine,  have  at  some  time  or  other  cxpe»- 
rtenced ;  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  painful  reminjscenise  of  the 
straggles  which  I  had  in  my  boyish  days  read  m  tha  lives  of  Gc^d- 
smith,  Johnsoa,  &c.  in  the  sketdies  of  their  Uvea  wlutA  had  falka  in 
my  way;  whether  I  report  the  indistia^t  canceftioa  of  itt,  whkh 
would  at  times  overcloud  my  mind,  ^ang  from  onie  or  other,  c^  th^n. 
eauses,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

Such,  however,  were  the  eircurastanees,  aud  saeh  the  feaHngs  with 
whieh  1  entered  London  for  the  fbrst  time.  My  second  attempt  took 
plaee^  however,  under  very  diierent  drcaniyiaaees,  and  undear  a  mar- 
veUondiy  different  stata  of  feelhig.  When  i  alighted  £rma  the  coaeb 
at  the  Saraeen'a  Head,  I  had  juat  sispenee  in  my  pocket,  which  1  gavv 
to  the  coachman,  and  I  had  not  tasted  food  for  twenty-fbnr  hours* 
As  1  had  m>  moaey,  so  oeitheir  had  I  any  psoperty  exeeptinig  an  old 
portmanteau,  la  which  tho  only  articles  of  any  value  were  a  waistcoat, 
two  osr  three  eravats,  a  silk  handkerchief  which  I  had  purchased  at 

liOia^town,  duxing  my  sojourn  at       "■ --,  and  a  few  k»se  eoUara. 

The  lack  of  means  may,  however,  ha  supplied  hy  the  assisdanee  of 
friends,  but  I  had  none;  or  by  a  perfect  i&eadom  of  person,. which  I 
did  not  possess,  or  dared  not  then  to  eserciae.  Msmy  a  m,an  .has 
entered  liondon  poor  and  fri^idless,  and  has  fos^ht  his  way  to  wealth; 
hut  to  be  at  oaee  pennyless  and  friendless,  aud  deroid  of  personal 
freedoB^,  is  a  combinatum  of  ill  which  ean  only  ha  surmounted  through 
the  especial  protecdng  kindness  and  ears  of  ProvidenceL  A  liight  heart 
and  buoyant  spirits  may  well  compensate  ioz  a  fight  parse ;  but  where 
the  heart  is  heavy  and  the  spirits  broken,  it "  makes  a  mighty  dlisr.** 

I  had  aot,  however,  entered  on  this  desperate  cast  withouit  bavrng^ 
deeply  aod  resolutely  pondered  on  the.  Gonaei|uence8.  Poverty  and 
privation  I  regarded  set ;  I  had  long  beea  &m^ar  u'ith  them  ;  i  had 
been  nursed  and  brought  np  anaong  tham  ;  aud  tfaoHigh  I  had  occa- 
sionaEy  eseaped  from  their  iron  grasp,  they  still  seemed  determined  t» 
ciing  to  me.  But  the  imperfect  enjoyment  of  my  personal  freedom, 
nay,  tha  ut^er  deprivation  of  it,  wl^ch  I  hazarded  the  moment  I  set 
my  feet  in  the  streets  of  London,  this  was  an.  alternative  on  which  I 
had  loag  meditated  with  agonizing  seatBnents;  ta  avoid  it  I  h«d  fled 
ta  Awgrisa^  to  avoid  it  I  had  aabngistted  to<  ev^ecy^  hixmiliatioiirf  to 
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return^  therefore^  once  more  within  the  reach  of  it  may  well  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  result  of  a  determination  to  take  the  one  chance  of 
Burmoanting  the  difficulties  of  my  condition,  against  the  ten  thousand 
chances  that  I  should  ignominiouslv  fall  beneath  their  pressure. 

Within  the  four  preceding  months  I  had  often  meditated  on  this 
subject  on  the  hills  of  Cumberland.  One  bound  carried  me  across  the 
border,  where,  if  I  could  submit  to  poverty  and  privation,  I  might  repose 
in  peace,  I  might  be  free.  I  could  range  on  the  hills  of  Scotland,  or 
idle  along  its  mountain  streams,  and  pore  over  its  traditionary  tales, 
and  no  one  would  disturb  me.  Years  might  thus  pass  away,  and  he 
from  whom  I  had  fled  might  relax  in  his  rigour,  and  cease  to  regard  or 
oppress  me,  and  I  might  return :  but  how  ?  my  youth  gone,  and  its 
strength  become  weakness;  learning  scattered  and  forgotten;  even 
ambition,  that  last  passion  of  human  nature,  faded :  the  desire  to 
shine  in  the  senate,  or  blaze  in  the  forum,  merged  in  the  petty  struggles 
of  a  village  politician,  or  a  pot-house  orator.  Every  faculty  that  had 
been  noble,  or  aspiring,  or  great,  sunk,  squandered,  debased,  degraded, 
or  annihilated.  I  looked  to  Scotland ;  I  looked  at  her  snow-capped 
hills,  and  long  and  long  and  anxiously  balanced  the  jewel  liberty 
against  all  this  degradation  of  state  and  prostration  of  intellect  and 
purpose,  and  long  and  long  the  former  prevailed.  I  used  to  put  my 
shoulders  against  a  large  grey  stone  on  an  elevated  part  of  King 
Harry's  Moor,  and  there  I  would  muse — ^muse  on  the  future,  for  I 
seldom  extended  my  regrets  to  the  past — ^absorbed  too  in  my  own 
meditations.  To  be  sure,  my  eye  would  sometimes  wander  over  the 
villages  within  the  view  of  my  elevation,  and  the  remembrance  of  days 
past  would  come  over  my  soul  like  streams  of  bitter  waters.  But  still 
the  main  struggle  was  as  to  the  future ;  and  make  up  my  mind  to  Scot- 
land and  beggary,  or  try  the  south  and  hazard  the  thousand  chances 
against  me. 

What  can  an  Englishman  do  in  Scotland  ?  was  the  question  that 
always  recurred  ;  and  I  eould  return  no  other  answer  to  this  question 
but  '<  Nothing,  nothing  at  all ! ''  To  go  into  Scotland  to  get  my 
living  seemed  like  stemming  the  torrent  of  the  Rhine  where  it  enters 
the  German  sea.  The  result,  however,  as  I  have'already  stated,  was 
a  determination  to  try  London  once  more. 

Well,  what  was  to  be  done?  Neither  my  means  nor  my  situation 
would  allow  me  to  pause  long,  and  yet  I  knew  not  very  well  how  I 
could  act  beneficially.  Still  the  question  returned, — what  was  to  be 
done?  Friends  I  had  none,  money  I  had  none,  means  of  getting 
money  I  had  none.  For  a  moment  I  regretted  the  banks  of  the  Eden 
and  the  Dee :  I  looked  back  to  the  mountains  of  the  north ;  and  bleak, 
and  black,  and  beggarly  as  they  are,  I  wished  myself  once  more 
among  them.  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  once  more  done  a  deed  of 
fatal  rashness ;  and,  good  heavens !  what  might  be  the  result  of  it. 
Unsheltered  and  forlorn,  friendless  and  pennyless,  I  looked  up  to  the 
bright  view  of  heaven's  firmament,  which  then  seemed  to  shine  more 
brightly  and  peacefully  than  it  had  ever  shone  before ;  and  I  implored 
the  Great  Being  who  dwells  beyond,  ^^  to  temper  the  storm  to  the  shorn 
lamb,''  and  not  suffer  me  to  pass  into  temptations  and  perils  too  hard 
for  me  to  bear. 

I  took  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  valuable  articles  which  were  in  my 
portmanteau,  rushed  into  the  street,  and  sold  them  for  a  few  shillings  to 
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the  first  Jew  that  came  in  my  way.  I  paid  the  guard  a  shilling,  which 
was  his  claim ;  and  ordered  my  portmanteau  to  be  deposited  in  one  of 
the  bed-rooms  attached  to  the  tap-room  of  the  tavern. 

I  wandered  about  town  by  day,  and  I  slept  at  the  tap  of  the  Sara- 
cen's Head  by  night.  Nightly  my  bed  cost  me  a  shilling ;  a  large 
sum  with  ray  small  means^  I  tried  and  tried  to  get  a  lodging,  ^and 
long  and  long  I  tried  in  vain.  What  is  your  reference  ?  I  had  none, 
and  turned  away.  I  tried  the  obscurest  and  humblest  abodes ;  I 
ransacked  the  purlieus  of  all  the  northern  and  western  suburbs.  At 
length  I  was  directed  to  an.  abode  where  for  several  months  T  pitched 
my  tent  in  peace.  An  honest  baker  and  his  wife  took  me  into  their 
humble  dwelling  ;  though  humble  their  condition,  peace,  and  plenty, 
and  kindness  dwelt  beneath  their  roof.  I  paid  them  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week  for  the  apartment  appropriated  to  my  use. 

The  apartment  in  question  was  of  the  humblest  order.  One  small 
bed,  two  chairs,  a  small  deal  table,  upon  which  stood  a  fragment  of  a 
looking-glass,  constituted  all  its  furnij:nre.  My  host  and  hostess,  both 
verging  towards  the  vale  of  years,  were  not  altogether  without  means: 
every  thing  was  neat,  if  not  costly ;  and  their  furniture,  if  not  oppres- 
sive by  its  quantity,  bore  evident  marks  of  the  incessant  care  of  the 
mistress.  Mine  hostess  was,  in  truth,  though  somewhat  too  fond  of 
recording  the  merits  of  her  first  husband,  and  somewhat  too  vain  of 
the  time  when  she  had  presided  over  the  dairy  of  her  father,  a 
domestic  of  the  late  king,  and  occupying  a  small  farm  down  at  Wind- 
sor, was  nevertheless  a  most  good;  kind-hearted,  matronly  woman,  and 
one  who  would  have  done  no  little  credit  to  the  best  and  purest  days 
of  English  housewifery  ;  the  days  when  an  English  wife  was  more 
proud  of  her  dairy  than  her  drawing-room,  and  when  the  qualities  of 
making  cheese  and  knitting  stockings,  were  held  in  more  esteem  than 
the  imperfect  and  superficial  accomplishments  which  have  superseded 
the  more  homely,  but  more  useful,  occupations  of  our  grandmothers. 

With  reference  to  this  period  of  my  life,  I  have  often  been  asked 
how  I  contrived  to  surmount  the  accumulation  of  ills  which  at  this 
time  enveloped  my  fortune.  When  I  speak  of  accumulation  of  ills,  I 
speak  of  all  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  many  others  which  I  have 
not  mentioned ;  and  which,  in  sooth,  are  too  delicate  and  too  painful  to 
be  attended  to,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  But  how  did  I  contrive 
to  emerge  from  this  condition  ?  It  is  a  question  which  I  can  scarcely 
answer,  even  to  my  own  mind.  We  see  the  sky  overcast  with  clouds 
on  a  summer's  morning,  and  ere  the  sun  has  reached  half-way  up  his 
steep  ascent  they  have  all  disappeared,  and  left  in  spotless  and  serene 
grandeur  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  How,  I  might  ask,  have  these  dark 
clouds  been  dispersed?  Human  wisdom,  I  believe,  cannot  tell.  I  do 
not  mean  to  give  exactly  the  same  answer  to  the  question  relative  to 
myself,  bat  still  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  emerged  from  the  clouds 
which  hemmed  me  in,  by  any  violent  and  convulsive  efibrt  of  my  own. 
I  have  eaten  and  drank,  and  slept.  I  clothed  myself  comfortably.  I 
have  gone  on  my  way  peaceably,  quietly  endeavouring  to  do  that  which 
fell  to  my  lot,  but  not  very  solicitously  or  painfully  seeking  what  did 
not  come  before  me.  I  acted,  in  a  word,  as  nearly  as  I  was  able,  in 
conformity  with  that  great  maxim  of  our  moral  conduct,  that  doing 
diligently  the  labour  of  the  day,  we  ought  not  to  concern  ourselves  too 
anxiously  about  the  cares  of  the  morrow. 
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what  on  another  day,  half  a  year's  imprisonment^  and  a  severe  flogging  is 
deemed  too  little^  where  are  the  limits  of  judicial  discretion  to  he  fixed  ? — 
Hanging  would  he  still  a  more  striking  example  than  half  a  year's  impri-i 
sonment  and  flogging — if  the  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the 
punishment  is  to  he  disregarded^  why  not  allow  Mr.  Recorder  to  order 
one  wretch  to  be  hanged,  for  what  another  wretch  shall  do  with  impunity  P 
This  would  he  the  perfection  of  EngHsh  justice.  Awav  with  such  monstrous 
doctrines,  which  would  enable  any  old  judge,  when  nis  digestion  went  on 
kindly,  to  let  all  manner  of  vagabonds  loose  on  society;  that,  on  another 
day,  when  suiftring  from  the  gout,  or  an  overflow  of  bile,  he  might  indulge 
himself  to  his  heart's  content  with  flogging." 

Every  lawyer  who  goes  a  circuit  knows  that  there  is  as  much 
fasUon  in  hanging  and  transporting  as  in  tho  set,  shape,  substance, 
and  colour  of  women's  caps.  At  one  lime  it  is  all  the  rage  to  hang ; 
at  another  to  evade  justice  by  quirk  and  quibble.  Blood  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  anon  the  milk  of  human  kindness  flows  over 
the  most  hardened  criminals.  Lord  Elleiiborough's  doctrine,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  society,  whether  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty  suffer,  the  mere  example  of  suffering  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired, is  tho  only  argument  to  he  offered  in  defence  of  this  practice. 
The  judge  perceives  that  horse-stealing,  or  sheep-stealing,  is  much  in 
vogue  in  a  particular  district,  and  he  hangs  all  the  horsc-stealers,  or 
sheep-stealers,  for  a  season.  The  felonious  public  thereupon,  ob- 
serving that  horse-stealing,  or  sheep-stealing,  is  attended  with  such 
disagreeable  consequences,  apply  their  parts  to  some  other  pursuit ; 
cxime  takes  another  set ;  and  when  it  has  got  sufficient  bead  in  its 
new  direction,  the  judges  hang  away  for  it  as  before.  The  main  ad* 
vantage  of  this  is,  that  the  rogues  are  kept  in  constant  practice  in 
every  province  of  roguery.  The  judges  are  their  Voelkers — ^thcy  ex- 
ercise them  in  roguery  asVoelker  exercises  his  pupils  in  gymnastics — 
they  suffer  none  of  the  muscles  of  crime  to  dwindle  in  repose,  or  to 
suffer  by  too  constant  and  unrelieved  an  exertion.  Whenever  the 
thieves  have  indulged  too  much  in  one  line  of  business,  they  are  re-* 
minded  of  the  maxim  ne  quid  nimiSy  by  a  good  batch  of  hanging. 
Thus  the  moving  power,  the  very  pendulum  of  onr  great  machinery 
of  crime,  is  the  rogue  swinging  on  the  gallows.  His  vibrations  give 
but  a  new  jog  to  felonious  ingenuity.  In  the  East,  where  there  are 
despots  equal  to  our  judges,  men  whose  tails  are  of  authority  tanta- 
mount to  our  wigs,  these  things  are  more  philosophically  ordered. 
They  punish  first  offences,  drastically  it  is  true,  but  in  a  manner 
which  still  recommends  itself  to  our  secret  prejudices.  When  enter- 
taining a  party  of  distinguished  Englishmen,  All  Pacha  found  some 
feathers  in  his  pillau ;  he  very  naturally  turned  pale  with  rage  on 
the  occasion^  and  very  properly  considering  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
turned  round  to  his  attendants,  and  ordered  the  cooks  to  be  led  out 
and  instantly  bow-strung  in  the  court-yard.  The  English  guests,  with 
the  impertinent  officiousness  and  disregard  for  the  manners  of  other 
people  which  mark  our  countrymen,  made  a  tremendous  fuss,  and 
begged  off  the  peccant  cooks.  Bow-stringing  a  cook  in  the  East  is 
not  a  greater  punishment  than  discharging  one  here ;  but  let  that 
pass.  As  Ali  had  despotic  power,  he  was  quite  right  in  stopping  first 
offences  in  pillaus.  Our  despots  would  overlook  firat  feathers,  and 
only  begin  laying  about  them  when  it  had  become  customary  to  serve 
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up  a  whole  jfeatber  bed.  These  off-haud  Eastern  panishmenta  strangely 
captivate  my  imagination^  particularly  when  cooks  are  the  parties.  I 
question  whether  in  a  good  constitutional  code  there  ought  to  be  any 
law  for  cooks«*  What  a  solacing  sight  it  would  be  to  a  guest  who 
had  had  a  bad  dinner  at  a  friend's  house^  on  leaviug  the  door^  to  see 
the  cook  dangling  from  the  lamp-iron  ;  or  what  a  polite  attention  it 
would  be  to  send  out  a  servant  to  the  disappointed  epicure  just  stepping, 
sad  and  unsurfeited,  into  his  carriage  with  the  message-— 

"  My  master's  compliments,  sir,  and  he  has  desired  me  to  put  the 
cook's  head  in  the  boot/^ 

Their  heads  should  be  taken  oS  with  the  carving-knife  after  the 
first  offence,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  security  against  oiled  butter. 
'  The  fault  of  our  judges  is,  that  they  would  not  throttle  a  cook 
till  he  or  she  had  poisoned  a  whole  family. 

But  leaving  the  accursed  race  of  cooks,  who  will  doubtless  find 
their  dishes  recorded  against  them,  where  the  secrets  of  all  stews  and 
ragouts  will  be  laid  open,  we  pass  to  some  excellent  comments  of  the 
Chronicle  on  the  money-chinking  discourse  of  a  city  trader. 

The  lord  mayor  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  recorder,  and 
why  ?— 

^*  We  observe  that  the  lord  mayor  threw  in  one  of  his  characteristie 
touches.  He  ^  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  recorder,  who  was 
the  paid  servant  of  that  court,  and  yet  had  used  language  to  one  of  the 
members  of  it  which  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  sheriff  was  not  paid  for 
the  important  duties  which  he  performed ;  on  the  contrary,  his  office  was 
extremely  expensive'  The  being  paid  and  unpaid  enter  as  very  important 
elements  into  the  judgment  of  nis  lordship ;  but  the  ofFenceof  a  paid  man 
towards  a  man  not  only  unpaid,  but  able  to  fill  an  extremely  expensive  office,  is 
the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  delinquency.  If  the  individual  insulted  by  the 
recorder  had  been  sl  paid  man,  no  matter  how  uprightly  he  might  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office,  and  how  acute  his  feehngs,  the  offence  would 
have  been  of  a  very  different  complexion.  Is  it  possible  for  a  lord  mayor 
to  have  one  thought  into  which  Mammon  does  not  enter  ? 

'*  The  people  of  this  country  are  so  corrupted  by  the  everlasting  incense 
offered  up  to  wealth,  that  in  order  to  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  what  fell 
from  the  lord  mayor,  we  must  take  an  extreme  case.  The  lora  chancellor  is 
a  paid  servant  of  the  public ;  would  the  lord  mayor  have  thought  of  taking 
the  distinction  in  his  case  and  that  of  a  sheriff?  O  !  but  the  loud  chan- 
cellor IS  PAID  so  VERY  MUCH — that  alters  the  case.  Who  would  not  bow 
the  knee  to  a  paid  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  receipt  of  20,000/.  a  year  ?  " 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  this — nothing  richer  than  the  subject, 
or  more  pertinent,  more  biting  than  the  comment,  or  happy  than  the 
example.  Lord  mayors  make  one  ashamed  of  one's  nation,  almost  of 
one's  species.  The  nasty^  grovelling  creatures,  as  Cobbett  would  say  ! 
The  incarnation  of  folly  and  Mammon  is  a  city  of  London  lojjfd 
mayor.  He  is  the  worshipful  golden  calf.  This  identical  lord  mayorj: 
who  considers  the  dispute  between  the  recorder  and  the  sheriff  merely 
according  to  the  incomes  and  disbiu'sements  of  the  parties,  and  who 
is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  rest  of  his  sapient  tribe,  is  the  very  man 
who  talked  of  respectable  rogues  and  vagabonds,  meaning  thereby, 

*  Architects  also  should  be  denied  the  protectiou  of  law,  and  regularly  hung  before 
their  worka»  pour  eneourager  Us  autres,  as  murderers  used  politicly  to  be  executed  oa 
the  scene  «l  ^m  eiuHnftities* 
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rogues  and  vagabonds  with  money  in  their  pockets.  The  discourse  of 
these  men  is  one  perpetnal  money-chink.  Every  word  they  speak  has 
the  jingle  of  gold  in  it,  and  their  morality  rustles  in  bank  notes. 
Trade  has  made  our  ethics  more  curiously  despicable  than  those  of 
any  people  on  God's  earth.  We  are  every  where  cankered  with  the 
abject  money-worshipping  principle — ^prodigies  of  the  foulest  idolatry, 
that  most  inconsistent  with  the  honourable  pride  of  man. 

I  remember  to  have  once  asked  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman  how  it 
happened,  that  a  certain  nobleman  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence over  his  majesty ;  his  answer  was — 

"  What,  sir,  you  mean  as  to  his  esthete." 
The  creature  had  no  idea  of  an  influence  attributable  to  any  other 
cause  than  an  esthete,  as  he  called  it ;  and  he  would  have  resolved  it 
into  acres  of  pasture,  woodland,  and  arable. 


—  I  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  case  of  the  sensitive 
bailiff  Levi,  who  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  a  man  who  had 
dishonoured  him  by  the  too  familiar  addition  of  Bum  to  his  name. 
The  jury  on  the  first  trial  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  to  the 
sore  scandal  of  Chief  Justice  Best,  who  saw  much  wicked  and  malig- 
nant libel  in  this  peccant  syllable  Bum.  Encouraged  by  the  expression 
of  the  jndge's  sentiments,  the  wounded  bailiff  procured  a  new  trial, 
and  has  again  been  defeated ;  so  that  his  Bum  still  cleaves  to  him  in 
spite  of  all  the  chief  justice's  efforts  to  rescue  him  from  that  vulgar 
addition.  The  charge  of  the  worthy  judge  on  this  great  occasion  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  he  takes  some  pains  in  it  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  press,  and  to  show  that  it  offends  against  social  order  when  it  adds 
Bums  to  bailiffs. 

*'  The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — *  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what 
the  law  is  upon  the  subject  of  actions  for  libel.  It  is  my  duty  to  state  the 
law  as  it  is ;  and,  whether  that  law  is  wise  or  unwise  is  a  question  with  which^ 
in  this  place,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislature  to 
alter  it,  if  it  is  unwise ;  but,  while  it  exists  as  law,  we  must  administer  it. 
The  law,  then  is,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  tends  to  hold  up  a  man  to  ridicule 
is  libellous,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  the  law  is,  because  while  it  does 
exist,  it  is  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  correcdy  known ;  and  I  wish 
the  press  to  have  everv  advantage  it  is  fairlv  entitled  to ;  for  I  am  a  better 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  (though  I  know  that  my  assertion  will  not 
be  believed  by  some  persons)  than  are  those,  who,  while  most  loudly  asserting 
its  privil^es,  do  all  they  can  to  destroy  those  privileges  by  suffering  them  to 
degenerate  into  abuses.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  the  liberty  of  affording 
information  on  all  subjects,  and  of  enlarging  and  improving  knowledge  of 
every  description.  It  is  the  liberty,  in  matters  of  government,  of  Sjpeaking 
fearlessly  the  truth  on  points  in  which  the  writer  may  deem  the  ministers  of 

government  are  in  error;  and  as  far  as  regards  civil  actions,  it  is  the 
berty  of  speaking  truth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  statement  made  may 
be  put  on  record,  so  as  to  enable  him  against  whom  it  is  directed,  fairly  to 
meet  and  grapple  with  it.  This  is  all  tne  liberty  which  the  press  has,  or 
ought  to  have — to  go  beyond  these  limits  is  but  to  abuse  that  liberty ;  and 
it  is  abused  wlien  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  man  up  to  ridi^ 
cule.  The  object  of  ridicule  is  seldom  to  reform,  but  generally  to  wound  the 
individual  against  whom  it  is  directed.  Its  use  is  pleasant  to  those,  who  not 
being  affected  by  it,  can  smile  at  it;  but  the  person  laughed  at  is  in  an  un- 
comfwiahk  situatim,  and  feelings  of  uneasiness,  and  of  anger^  and  irritation 
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are  the  only  sentiments  which  are  excited  in  him.  Its  use^  therefore^  is 
limited^  while  the  injury  it  may  do  is  great ;  and  1  am  convinced  there  is  no 
way  more  certain  to  render  the  press  tyrannical,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
majce  it  detested  throughout  the  country,  than  in  permitting  it  to  hold  up 
people  to  ridicule,  as  it  too  frequently  does." 

If  it  be  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  afford  information  on  all  subjects, 
it  mast  frequently  be  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  hold  men  up  to  ridi- 
cule, because,  as  men  are  often  enough  ridiculous,  information  cannot  be 
given  respecting  their  characters  or  actions  without  presenting  them 
in  ludicrous  lights.  This  places  the  party  in  an  uncomfortable  sitU' 
atlon,  says  our  oracle  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  right  that  persons  placed  in 
uticom/or table  situations  should  be  entitled  to  redress ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune here  is,  that  the  law  to  which  so  wide  an  application  is  given 
must  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  be  too  heavy  for  the  occasion. 
If  a  journalist  could  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings  damages, 
wc  will  say,  and  one  shilling  costs,  for  calling  a  bailiff  a  Bum,  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  in  the  chief  justice's  law.  The  Bum  was 
placed  in  an  uncomfortable  situation ;  and  it  may  be  right  that 
uncomfortable  Bums  should  claim  the  care  of  justice.  But  if  justice 
stoops  to  the  injury  of  Bums,  justice  must  accommodate  its  machinery 
to  the  insignificance  of  the  wrongs  it  vindicates.  It  would  be  monstrous 
for  example  to  make  a  man  pay  some  pounds  in  damages,  and  many 
score  pounds  in  costs,  for  placing  a  bailiff  in  an  uncomfortable  situ^ 
ation  by  calling  him  a  familiar  and  not  respectful  proper  name  of  his 
vocation.  The  law  as  it  exists  is  not  an  engine  for  laying  hold  of 
straws:  as  it  cannot  be  set  in  motion  without  immense  cost,  it  should 
not  be  moved  for  trifles. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  is  a  great  enemy  to  ridicule; 
all  men  are  fio  who  stand  before  the  breaches  of  error.  They  have  a 
yehement  dread  of  this  instrument,  which,  if  properly  used,  opens  the 
way  for  the  approaches  of  reason,  knocks  away  the  rubbish  piled  up 
in  the  entrenchments  of  falsehood,  and  makes  room  for  the  escalade 
of  truth.  The  propriety  of  applying  ridicule  to  persons  must  always 
depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It  may  be  allowable,  but  is  oftener 
unwarranted.  However,  the  Chief  Justice  Best  would  prohibit  it  alto- 
gether, on  the  grounds  of  its  placing  the  party  in  an  uncomfortable 
situationy  and  seldom  effecting  a  reform.  We  believe  that  the  law 
itself  often  places  parties  in  an  uncomfortable  situation,  and  seldom 
effects  a  reform  ;  but  the  punishment  operates  wholesomely  as  example, 
and  so  does  ridicule,  even  personal  ridicule,  when  properly  applied. 
The  propriety  of  the  application  is  the  grand"^  question.  There  are 
follies,  mischievous  follies,  to  society  which  cannot  be  reached  by  law, 
and  are  only  to  be  discountenanced  by  ridicule. 


—  So  long  as  our  religious  fanatics  and  hypocrites,  our  Mawworms 
and  Cantwells,  waged  war  with  the  sports  of  the  poor,  directed  their 
pious  zeal  against  squeaking  fiddles,  fairs,  and  all  the  recreations  of 
the  lower  orders,  they  received  all  the  support  they  could  desire,  and 
enjoyed  the  solid  satisfaction  of  extending  the  empire  of  gloom  up  to  the 
houndaries  of  what  is  here  termed  respectability;  encouraged  by 
their  victories  over  vulgar  pleasures,'  they  have  pushed  their  inter- 
ference to  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich;  and  already  we  see  a 
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disposition  to  make  a  stand  against  their  impertinent  inroads  A 
Gloucestershire  clergyman  has  attacked  races  and  plays,  in  a  sermon 
preached  and  printed.  Colonel  Berkeley  has  taken  this  hull  of  Bashan 
by  the  horns.  A  better  man  for  such  a  task  could  not  be  selectod. 
Colonel  Berkeley  is,  as  I  have  before  observed  in  this  publication*  what 
is  expressively  termed  a  hard-headed  man,  who  has  only  to  take  a  part 
on  a  greater  theatre  than  that  of  Cheltenham,  or  in  a  greater  world 
than  the  beau  monde,  and  to  distinguish  himself.  In  the  following 
speech  he  has  done  good  service  to  a  good  cause :  there  is  considerable 
dexterity  as  well  as  strength  in  his  argument,  and  a  certain  raciness 
in  the  manner.  The  colonel  obviously  knows  where  to  take  a  grip  of 
a  parson.  When  you  grapple  a  parson  by  the  examples  of  kings  and 
bishops,  you  hold  him  as  a  dog  by  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  he  wriggles 
himself  about  in  a  manner  expressive  of  his  helpless  uneasiness,  lolls 
out  his  tongue,  and  looks  unspeakably  foolish. 

COLONEL  Berkeley's  defence  of  races  ans  flays. 
'^  Gentlemen — Having  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  one  of  the  stewards 
at  the  establishment  of  racing  in  this  city^  I  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  its 
success,  and  to  the  results  arising  from  it;  and  consequently  it  was  with 
some  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  alarm,  that  I  heard  that  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  witnin  ten  mOes  of  this  spot,  had  denounced  the 
most  terrible  anathemas  against  all  who  promoted  or  participated  in  races; 
.and,  not  content  with  the  effect  which  this  awful  sermon  might  produce  on 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it,  I  was  likewise  informed  that  he 
had  published  it,  {with  a  gentle  hint  to  hisjlock,  as  to  their  temporal  interests, 
in  the  preface,)  that  all  orthodox  Protestants  might  be  benefited  by  this 
valuable  theological  composition.  Now,  as  I  fairly  avow  the  ignorance  under 
which  I  laboured,  and  still  do  labour  under,  of  tne  sin  either  of  supporting 
or  looking  at  a  race,  I  purchased  this  sermon,  and  there  found  that  the 
Encumbent  of  Cheltenham  had  roundly  sent  to  the  devil  all  those  who  fre- 
•quented  either  race-courses  or  play-nouses.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  believe 
Uiis  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  without  taking 
.upon  myself  to  prove  that  it  is  not,  I  will  affirm,  that,  if  it  is,  the  king, 
lords  {spiritual  as  viell  as  temporal),  and  commons,  of  this  realm,  have  more 
to  answer  for  than  they  probably  are  aware  of;  for  not  only  have  they  been 
guilty  of  conniving  at,  and  tolerating,  these  holds  of  Satan,  but  deliberately, 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  legislative  wisdom,  have  they  passed  acts  of 
Parliament  for  the  special  encouragement  and  protection  both  of  races  and 
■play-houses ;  and  yet  no  one  bishop  has  been  found  who  has  even  remonstrated 
or  protested,  in  tne  House  of  Lords,  against  the  passing  of  acts,  which, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  can  accomplish  no  other  object  than  that  of  con- 
signing thousands  of  souls  to  eternal  perdition.  If  this  be  true,  and  that 
the  'ministers  of  God  are  set  as  the  watchmen  of  the  church,'  I  cannot, 
"will  not  believe,  that,  out  of  twenty-four  bishops  and  two  archbishops — 
among  whom  names  are  to  be  found  as  illustrious  for  their  learning,  eeal, 
and  true  piety,  as  for  their  detestation  of  cant  and  hypocrisy — not  one  would 
have  come  forward,  nay,  that  in  a  body  they  would  not  have  risen  to  endea- 
vour, at  least,  to  put  down  that  which  it  was  their  bounden  and  solemn 
duty  to  crush,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  And  this  neglect  on  their 
part  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  the  seats  of  their  bishoprics  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  scenes  of  these  races  ;  and  consequently  the  evils  arising 
from  them  must  be  periomally  placed' before  their  eyes.  Notwithstanding 
which,  they  have  been  whc^y  pas»ve,  and  have  taken  no  steps  to  save  the 
souls  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  from  this  pernicious  influence.  As  for 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  poor  gentleman  !  he  ought  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  kind  of  jomt  tenant  of  the  see  with  Beelzebub ;  for,  in  tnat 
tity,  they  have  their  Sjaing  Meetings,  their  August  Meetings;  &c.  with  all 
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tlie  pride^  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  Newmarket  itself;  and  yet  I  bave  not 
heard  that  a^y  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  ol^ected  to  a  translation  of 
the  archbishopric  on  account  of  the  races ;  or  that,  when  there,  they  pointed 
out  to  the  venerable  (and  I  may  truly  add,  venerated)  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  the 
wickedness  he  was  guilty  of,  in  running  for  a  king's  plate,  or  the  still  greater 
enormity  that  lay  at  his  majesty's  door  in  giving  such  plate  to  be  run  for. 
Nay,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  clergyman  be  correct,  there  must  be  a  most 
lamentable  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  spiritual  corps ;  if  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  failed  in  convincing  the  king  that  every  time  his  majesty 
commands  a  play  at  Drury-lane  or  Covent-garden,  (by  the  bye,  the  pronrie- 
tors  of  these  two  places  have  letters  patent  for  the  corruption  of  souls  .M  or 
goes 'to  Ascot  races,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  he  incurs  himsdf,  he  is 
actually  giving  incitement  to  the  fiend  to  ensnare  his  liege  subjects.    But  the 
fact  is,  that  these  truly  pious  and  enlightened  divines  know  well  the  value  of 
a  race ;  they  know  that  there  is  no  animal  In  the  world  like  the  English 
race-horse ;  they  know  that  without  races  there  would  be  no  race-horse ;  that 
without  the  race-horse  we  should  lose  that  superiority  in  our  breed  of  horses 
which  distinguishes  us  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  that  to  this  superiority  we 
were  mainly  indebted  for  our  successes  in  the  Feninsular  war;  and,  fintllly, 
when   they  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  glories  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  they  did  not  forget  the  share  the  British  cavalry  had  in  the  events 
of  that  day.    For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  any  weight  for 
my  own  private  opinions.     They  are,  however,  totally  unswayed  by  personal 
feeHngs :  I  support  races  solely  because  I  believe  them  to  be  a  nahortal  good, 
never  having  been  master  of  a  race-horse  in  my  life,  nor  ever  having  won  or 
lost  50/.  on  a  racing  bet.    On  the  subject  of  theatricals,  I  admit,  I  cannot 
plead  the  same  personal  indiJSerence :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
great  body  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  England  do  not  apprehend  the  same 
baleful  euects  from  them  as  denounced  in  the  publication  I  have  mentioned. 
If  they  do,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  WesUninster,  at  least,  must  live  in  a 
continual  state  of  holy  horror,  and  the  former  guardians  of  the  abbey  must 
have  slept  on  their  posts ;  for  there,  numbered  among  the  illustrious  dead, 
we  find  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,    Fletcher,    Cumberland, 
Davenant,  Dryden,   and  Congreve,   recorded  all,  with  one  exception,  for 
having  written  nothing  else  but  plays ;  and  sleeping  in  the  same  solemn 
sanctuary,  are  the  mortal  remains  of  fiooth,  Garrick,  and  Henderson^  placed 
there  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  had  distinguished  themselves  hy  acting 
plays,    I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  think  I  have  taken  up  your 
time  with  too  long  a  sermon ;  but  X  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  an  Englishman  shall  be  reduced  to  sudi 
a  state  of  mental  degradation  as  to  believe  that  he  cannot  see  a  race  run,  nor 
a  play  of  Shakspeare  acted,  without  having  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance 
of  offended  heaven." 

This  is  extremely  good,  with  the  exception  of  that  urgatnent  which 
attributes  our  successes  ift  the  Peninsula  to  the  superior  breed  of  our 
horses.  This  is  fliimmety  and  fliinsy,  as  every  soldier  will  inform  the 
colonel;  when  I  say  every  soldier,  I  do  not  inclttde  dragoon^,  who  will 
of  coarse  maintain  that  there  is>nothing  like  leather^  and  who  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  are  not  soldiers,  but  simply  swordsmen,  if  they 
are  any  thing  at  all.  Their  attributes  are  indeed  pretty  fairly  summed 
tip  in  some  vulgar  song  about  **  the  bold  dragoon  with  his  long  sword, , 
saddle,  bridle,  &c."  ,:^ 

The  colonel  s  speech  has  produced  several  tedious  commentaries  from 
the  pens  of  the  neighbouring  Pharisees ;  one  of  whom  argues,  that  races 
should  be  abolished  because  a  mau  was  killed  on  his  return  from  one 
of  them.  He  also  thus  combats>  after  a  dull  and  illogical  fashion 
miiMi  h48  Ihe  drone  of  usermoii  ia  it>  some  points  of  Colonel  Berkeley's 
speech  ;-^' 
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fordoing  it  well.  The  Hoase  of  CommoDS  is  the  representative  of  the 
people,  the  express  guardians  of  the  people's  interests ;  and  yet  hy  the 
theory  of  its  constitation,  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  he  present  at 
its  consultations.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  absurdity  ?  For 
that  which  alone  gives  notice  and  efficiency  to  its  proceedings,  we  are 
indebted  to  an  act  which  is  bl-  breach  of  its  privileges ;  to  an  act 
springing  not  from  any  patriotic  love  of  the  common  weal,  not  from 
a  principle  recognized  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  laud,  but  in 
direct  contradiction  of  them,  in  the  very  teeth  of  them,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  every  judicial  opinion  and  decision  which  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  books  or  delivered  from  the  bench.  We  are  in  a  word 
indebted  for  that  which  alone  gives  moral  influence  and  actual  power 
to  the  democratic  branch  of  the  constitution,  to  the  mercantile  spirit, 
perseverance^  and  constancy  of  a  few  individuals,  growing  out  of 
nothing,  and  whose  whole  interest  in  the  state  after  the  accumulation 
of  half  a  century  does  not  cover  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

This  thing  is  better  managed  in  France,  as  indeed  are  many  other 
things,  though  in  our  pride  and  national  vanity  we  are  little  disposed 
to  give  them  credit  for  their  superiority.  In  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  there  are  tribunals  expressly  provided  for  the  accommodation 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  newspaper  reporters. 

The  English  papers  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  what  their  name 
imports, — mere  vehicles  for  the  collection  and  propagation  of  news, — 
they  arc  not  like  the  French  journals,  a  medium  for  the  examination 
of  sound,  comprehensive,  consistent  views  of  political  measures  and  poli- 
tical men.  It  has  never  been  the  fashion  for  the  best  writers  of  the 
day  to  write  in  newspapers ;  a  circumstance  arising  probably ,'^in  part, 
from  the  certain  reputation  which  this  species  of  periodical  has  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  partly  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted. 
The  editor  is  usually  a  person  who  has  made  his  way  to  this  station 
through  the  ranks  of  a  reporter,  which  I  take  to  be  (though  1  know 
not  how  to  explain  the  fact)  not  the  best  school  for  the  formation  of 
political  writero, — or  he  comes  in  as  a  proprietor,  a  circumstance 
which  implies  neither  talent  nor  experience,  but  merely  that  the  indi- 
vidual possesses  some  pounds,  and  wishes  to  speculate  in  newspapers. 
Now  to  this  editor  belongs  the  duty  of  supplying  whatever  is  to  be 
done  in  the  shape  of  political  discussion,  this  he  usually  does  himself, 
— to  the  careful  exclusion  of  the  contributions  of  every  other  person  ; 
this  is  the  general  rule,  rigidly  and  jealously  observed.  There  are, 
and  have  been,  exceptions.  Mr.  Perry,  the  late  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  never  disdained  the  contributions  of  able  men,  nor  to  pay 
for  them  either,  provided  he  had  the  reputation  of  them,  jfor  he  could 
bear  no  one  besides  himself  to  be  near  the  desk.  The  plan  on 
which  The  Times  is  conducted,  lets  in  the  same  principle  in  a  different 
way.  Their  leading  articles,  admirable  for  every  thing  but  their  con- 
sistency and  intemperance,  are  manifestly  the  production  of  different 
writers. 

The  French  newspapers  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known,  are 
filled  with  the  contributions  of  their  most  eminent  writers  and  states- 
men— of  men  whose  speculations  are  alike  valuable  for  the  manner 
and  the  matter, — for  their  clear  and  liberal  reasonings,  and  for  their 
facts  and  statements. 

{To  be  concluded  hereafter.) 
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2d.  In  the  affair  between  the  Recorder  of  London  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Farebrother,  the  besetting  sins  of  the  English  judge  and  the  English 
trader  are  strikingly  exemplified.  I  copy  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  dispute,  and  some  admirable  remarks  on  its  main  features^  from 
the  leading  article  of  the  Morning  Chronicle : — 

*'  Mr.  Sheriff  Farebrother  wished  to  rescue  ayoungman^  named  William 
Crane^  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  six  months  and  whipped^  for  having 
stolen  a  piece  of  meat  in  Newgate* market,  from  the  severe  part  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  a  petition,  representing  the  respectability  of  the  prisoner's  con-* 
nexions,  and  whatever  else  appeared  likely  to  operate  in  his  favour,  having 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  the  re- 
commendation of  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  he 
proceeded  with  it  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  handed  it  to  the  recorder,  requesting 
his  signature.  The  recorder,  who,  whether  or  not  fortiter  in  re,  was  never 
certainly  much  distinguished  for  the  suaviter  in  modo,  seems  to  have  felt  on 
the  occasion  somewhat  as  a  dog  feels  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  deprive  him 
of  a  rich  bone.  He  instantly  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  petition,  ^  Scandalous.'  * 
Adorned  with  this  epithet,  the  petition  was  hardly  in  a  state  for  presentation 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  but  another  petition  having  been  got  up  and  signed^ 
the  fledging  was  remitted,  and  the  prisoner  has  been  since  Hberated. 

**  The  recorder  urged,  that  the  offence  was  one  of  frequent  occurrence^ 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  add  to  the  severity  of  the  punishment* 
Human  nature  is  ingenious  in  finding  arguments  for  punishing  others  for 
our  own  faults.  Lord  Redesdale  says,  an  Irish  peasant  allows  his  son  to  run 
wild  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  commences  his  lessons  by  felling  him  with 
a  plough-shaft.  If  in  the  course  of  your  progress  through  any  of  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  this  metropolis,  your  ears  are  assailed  by  a  noise  to  be  equalled 
only  in  Pandemonium,  occasioned  by  the  frantic  rage  of  a  father  vented  on 
a  child;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  would  find  on  inquiry,  that  the  child  has 
been  suffered,  by  the  neglect  of  the  parent,  to  run  wild ;  and  that  if  due 
care  had  been  displayed^  the  offence  would  not  have  been  committed.  Mr. 
Recorder's  notions  of  justice  have  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  Irish 
peasant  and  Saffron-hill.  James,  and  John,  and  Andrew,  and  Peter,  and 
many  others,  have  taken  pieces  of  meat  from  Newgate-market  with  impunity; 
and,  encouraged  by  this  indulgence,  William  ventures  in  turn  to  take  a  piece^ 
when  lo  !  the  recorder  awakes,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  and  in  his  wrath 
makes  William  suffer  not  only  for  his  own  offences,  but  the  offences  of 
James,  and  John,  and  Andrew,  and  Peter.  This  is  English  justice,  in 
which  the  recorder  is  certainly  an  adept.  We  must  make  an  example  of 
William,  because  we  neglected  our  duty  in  the  case  of  those  who  committed 
the  same  offence  before  him. 

'^  But  this  principle  of  allowing  a  judge  to  punish  an  individual  not  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  fixed  after  a  fair  consideration  of  what,  were  the  law  fairly 
executed  in  all  cases,  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
particular  offences,  but  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  the 
commission  of  the  offence  caused  by  former  remissness,  is  atrodous  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  cannot  be  too  much  stigmatised.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  but  the  judge  is  to  be 
guided  by  such  considerations  as  those  urged  by  Mr.  Recorder,  acquitting 
an  individual,  or  punishing  him  with  two  or  three  days'  imprisonment,  for 

•  Your  daws  will  ever  be  playing  ilie  eagle  :  this  **  Scandalous  "  was  obviously 
an  imitation  of  the  **  This  is  too  bad''  of  Lord  Liverpool. 
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what  on  another  day^  half  a  year's  impriflonment^  and  a  severe  flogging  is 
deemed  too  little^  wnere  are  tne  limits  of  judicial  discretion  to  be  fixed? — 
Hanging  would  be  still  a  more  striking  example  than  half  a  year  s  impri- 
sonment and  flogging — if  the  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the 
punishment  is  to  be  disregarded,  why  not  allow  Mr.  Recorder  to  order 
one  wretch  to  be  hanged,  for  what  another  wretch  shall  do  with  impunity  ? 
This  would  be  the  perfection  of  English  justice.  Away  with  such  monstrous 
doctrines,  which  would  enable  any  old  judge,  when  his  digestion  went  on 
kindly,  to  let  all  manner  of  vagabonds  loose  on  society;  that,  on  another 
day,  when  suffering  from  the  gout,  or  an  overflow  of  bile,  he  might  indulge 
himself  to  his  heart's  content  with  flogging." 

Every  lawyer  who  goes  a  circuit  knows  that  there  is  as  much 
faghion  in  hanging  and  transporting  as  in  tlio  set,  shape,  substance, 
and  colour  of  women's  caps.  At  one  time  it  Is  all  the  rage  to  hang ; 
at  another  to  evade  justice  by  qairk  and  quibble.  Blood  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  anon  the  milk  of  human  kindness  flows  over 
the  most  hardened  criminals.  Lord  Ellenborough's  doctrine,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  society,  whether  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty  suffer,  the  mere  example  of  suffering  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired, is  the  only  argument  to  be  offered  in  defence  of  this  practice. 
The  judge  perceives  that  horse-stealing,  or  sheep-stealing,  is  much  in 
vogue  in  a  particular  district,  and  he  hangs  all  the  horsc-stealers,  or 
sheep-stealers,  for  a  season.  The  felonious  public  thereupon,  ob- 
serving that  horse-stealing,  or  sheep-stealing,  is  attended  with  such 
disagreeable  consequences,  apply  their  parts  to  some  other  pursuit ; 
crime  takes  another  set ;  and  when  it  has  got  sufficient  bead  in  its 
new  direction,  the  judges  hang  away  for  it  as  before.  The  main  ad- 
vantage of  this  is,  that  the  rogues  are  kept  in  constant  practice  in 
every  province  of  roguery.  The  judges  are  their  Voelkers — they  ex- 
ercise them  in  roguery  as  Voelker  exercises  his  pupils  in  gymnastics — 
they  suffer  none  of  the  muscles  of  crime  to  dwindle  in  repose,  or  to 
suffer  by  too  constant  and  unrelieved  an  exertion.  Whenever  the 
thieves  have  indulged  too  much  in  one  line  of  business,  they  are  re-« 
minded  of  the  maxim  ne  quid  nimisj  by  a  good  batch  of  hanging. 
Thus  the  moving  power,  the  very  pendulum  of  our  great  machinery 
of  crime,  is  the  rogue  swinging  on  the  gallows.  His  vibrations  give 
but  a  new  jog  to  felonious  ingenuity.  In  the  East,  where  there  are 
despots  equal  to  our  judges,  men  whose  tails  are  of  authority  tanta- 
mount to  our  wigs,  these  things  are  more  philosophically  ordered. 
They  punish  first  offences,  drastically  it  is  true,  but  in  a  manner 
which  still  recommends  itself  to  our  secret  prejudices.  When  enter- 
taining a  party  of  distinguished  Englishmen,  All  Pacha  found  some 
feathers  in  his  pillau ;  he  very  naturally  turned  pale  with  rage  on 
the  occasion,  and  very  properly  considering  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
turned  round  to  his  attendants,  and  ordered  the  cooks  to  be  led  out 
and  instantly  bow-strung  in  the  court-yard.  The  English  guests,  with 
the  impertinent  officiousness  and  disregard  for  the  manners  of  other 
people  which  mark  our  countrymen,  made  a  tremendous  fuss,  and 
begged  off  the  peccant  cooks.  Bow-stringing  a  cook  in  the  East  is 
not  a  greater  punishment  than  discharging  one  here ;  but  let  that 
pass.  As  All  had  despotic  power,  he  was  quite  right  in  stopping  first 
offences  in  pillaus.  Our  despots  would  overlook  first  feathers,  and 
only  begin  laying  about  them  when  it  had  become  customary  to  serve 
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up  a  whole  featber  bed.  These  off-haud  Eastern  punisbmenta  strangely 
captivate  my  imagination^  particularly  when  cooks  are  the  parties.  I 
question  whether  in  a  gooa  constitutional  code  there  ought  to  be  any 
law  for  cooks.*  What  a  solacing  sight  it  would  be  to  a  guest  who 
had  had  a  bad  dinner  at  a  friend's  house>  on  leaving  the  door,  to  see 
the  cook  dangling  from  the  lamp-iron  ;  or  what  a  polite  attention  it 
would  be  to  send  out  a  servant  to  the  disappointed  epicure  just  stepping, 
sad  and  uosurfeited,  into  his  carriage  with  the  message— 

"  My  master's  compliments^  sir,  and  he  has  desired  me  to  put  the. 
cook's  head  in  the  boot/^ 

Their  heads  should  be  taken  oS  with  the  carving-knife  after  the 
first  offence,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  security  against  oiled  butter. 
■  The  fault  of  our  judges  is,  that  they  would  not  throttle  a  cook 
till  he  or  she  had  poisoned  a  whole  family. 

But  leaving  the  accursed  race  of  cooks,  who  will  doubtless  find 
their  dishes  recorded  against  them,  where  the  secrets  of  all  stews  and 
ragouts  will  be  laid  open,  we  pass  to  some  excellent  comments  of  the 
Chronicle  on  the  money-'Chinking  discourse  of  a  city  trader. 

The  lord  mayor  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  recorder,  and 
why? — 

**  We  observe  that  the  lord  mayor  threw  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
touches.  He  ^  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  recorder,  who  was 
the  paid  servant  of  that  court,  and  yet  had  used  language  to  one  of  the 
members  of  it  which  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  sherifi^  was  not  paid  for 
the  important  duties  which  he  performed ;  on  the  contrary,  his  office  was 
extremely  expensive'  The  being  paid  and  unpaid  enter  as  very  important 
elements  into  the  judgment  of  nis  lordship ;  but  the  oflPenceof  a  paid  man 
towards  a  man  not  only  unpaid,  but  able  to  fill  an  extremely  expensive  office,  is 
the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  delinquency.  If  the  individual  insulted  by  the 
recorder  had  been  a  paid  man,  no  matter  how  uprightly  he  might  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office,  and  how  acute  bis  feelings^  the  offence  would 
have  been  of  a  very  different  complexion.  Is  it  possible  for  a  lord  mayor 
to  have  one  thought  into  which  Mammon  does  not  enter  ? 

'*  The  people  of  this  country  are  so  corrupted  by  the  everlasting  incense 
offered  up  to  wealth,  that  in  order  to  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  what  fell 
froni  the  lord  mayor,  we  must  take  an  extreme  case.  The  lord  chancellor  is 
a  paid  servant  of  the  public ;  would  the  lord  mayor  have  thought  of  taking 
the  distinction  in  his  case  and  that  of  a  sheriff?  O  !  but  the  lord  chan- 
cellor IS  PAID  so  VERY  MUCH — that  alters  the  case.  Who  would  not  bow 
the  knee  to  a  paid  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  receipt  of  20,000^.  a  year  ?  " 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  this — nothing  richer  than  the  subject, 
or  more  pertinent,  more  biting  than  the  comment,  or  happy  than  the 
example.  Lord  mayors  make  one  ashamed  of  one's  nation,  almost  of 
one's  species.  The  nasty,  grovelling  creatures,  as  Cobbett  would  say  ! 
The  incarnation  of  folly  and  Mammon  is  a  city  of  London  loijd 
mayor.  He  is  the  worshipful  golden  calf.  This  identical  lord  mayorj: 
who  considers  the  dispute  between  the  recorder  and  the  sheriff  merely 
according  to  the  incomes  and  disbursements  of  the  parties,  and  who 
is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  rest  of  his  sapient  tribe,  is  the  very  man 
who  talked  of  respectable  rogues  and  vagabonds,  meaning  thereby. 


*  Arcliitects  also  should  be  denied  the  protection  of  law,  and  regnlarly  hung  before 
their  works,  pour  encourager  ies  autres,  as  morderers  used  politicly  to  be  executed  on 
the  tom^  ^f  tb^ir  enoimitiefl. 

Y2 
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rogues  and  vagabonds  with  money  in  their  pockets.  The  discoorse  of 
these  men  is  one  perpetual  money-chink.  Every  word  they  speak  has 
the  jingle  of  gold  in  it,  and  their  morality  rustles  in  bank  notes. 
Trade  has  made  our  ethics  more  curiously  despicable  than  those  of 
auy  people  ou  God*s  earth.  We  are  every  where  cankered  with  the 
abject  money-worshipping  principle — prodigies  of  the  foulest  idolatry, 
that  most  inconsistent  with  the  honourable  pride  of  man. 

I  remember  to  have  once  asked  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman  how  it 
happened,  that  a  certain  nobleman  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence over  his  majesty ;  his  answer  was — 

"  What,  sir,  you  mean  as  to  his  esteeiQ," 
The  creature  had  no  idea  of  an  influence  attributable  to  auy  other 
cause  than  an  est^^te,  as  he  called  it ;  and  he  would  have  resolved  it 
into  acres  of  pasture,  woodland,  and  arable. 


— -  I  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  case  of  the  sensitive 
bailiff  Levi,  who  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  a  man  who  had 
dishonoured  him  by  the  too  familiar  addition  of  Bum  to  his  name. 
The  jury  on  the  first  trial  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  to  the 
sore  scandal  of  Chief  Justice  Best,  who  saw  much  wicked  and  malig- 
nant libel  in  this  peccant  syllable  Bum.  Encouraged  by  the  expression 
of  the  judge's  sentiments,  the  wounded  bailiff  procured  a  new  trial, 
and  has  again  been  defeated ;  so  that  his  Bum  still  cleaves  to  him  in 
spite  of  all  the  chief  justice's  efforts  to  rescue  him  from  that  vulgar 
addition.  The  charge  of  the  worthy  judge  on  this  great  occasion  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  he  takes  some  pains  in  it  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  press,  and  to  show  that  it  offends  against  social  order  when  it  adds 
Bams  to  bailiffs. 

*^  The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — '  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what 
the  law  is  upon  the  subject  of  actions  for  libel.  It  is  my  duty  to  state  the 
law  as  it  is ;  and,  whether  that  law  is  wise  or  unwise  is  a  question  with  which, 
in  this  place,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislature  to 
alter  it,  if  it  is  unwise ;  but,  while  it  exists  as  law,  we  must  administer  it. 
The  law,  then  is,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  tends  to  hold  up  a  man  to  ridicufe 
is  Hbellmis.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  the  law  is,  because  while  it  does 
exist,  it  is  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  correctly  known ;  and  I  wish 
the  press  to  have  everv  advantage  it  is  fairly  entitled  to ;  for  I  am  a  better 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  (though  I  know  that  my  assertion  will  not 
be  believed  by  some  persons)  than  are  those,  who,  while  most  loudly  asserting 
its  privileges,  do  all  they  can  to  destroy  those  privileges  by  suffering  them  to 
degenerate  into  abuses.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  the  liberty  of'  affording 
informaiion  on  all  subjects,  and  of  enlarging  and  improving  knowledge  of 
every  description.  It  is  the  liberty,  in  matters  of  government,  of  speaking 
fearlessly  the  truth  on  points  in  wnich  the  writer  may  deem  the  ministers  of 

government  are  in  error;  and  as  far  as  regards  civil  actions,  it  is  the 
berty  of  speaking  truth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  statement  made  may 
be  put  on  record,  so  as  to  enable  him  against  whom  it  is  directed,  fairly  to 
meet  and  grapple  with  it.  This  is  all  the  liberty  which  the  press  has,  or 
ought  to  have — to  go  beyond  these  limits  is  but  to  abuse  that  liberty ;  and 
it  is  abused  when  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  man  up  to  ridi- 
cule. The  object  of  ridicule  is  seldxmi  to  reform,  but  generally  to  wound  the 
individual  against  whom  it  is  directed.  Its  use  is  pleasant  to  those,  who  not 
being  affected  by  it,  can  smile  at  it;  but  the  person  laughed  at  is  in  an  un- 
comfortable  situation,  and  feelings  of  uneasiness^  and  of  anger,  and  irritation 
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are  the  only  sendments  which  are  excited  in  him.  Its  use^  therefore^  is 
limited,  while  die  injury  it  may  do  is  great ;  and  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
way  more  certain  to  render  tne  press  tyrannical,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maice  it  detested  throughout  the  country,  than  in  permitting  it  to  hold  up 
people  to  ridicule,  as  it  too  frequently  does." 

If  it  be  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  afford  information  on  all  subjects, 
it  must  frequently  be  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  hold  men  up  to  ridi- 
cule, because,  as  men  are  often  enough  ridiculous,  information  cannot  be 
given  respecting  their  characters  or  actions  without  presenting  them 
in  ludicrous  lights.  This  places  the  party  in  an  uncomfortable  sitU" 
ation,  says  our  oracle  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  right  that  persons  placed  in 
uncomfortable  situations  should  be  entitled  to  redress ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune here  is,  that  the  law  to  which  so  wide  an  application  is  given 
must  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  be  too  heavy  for  the  occasion. 
If  a  journalist  could  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings  damages, 
wc  will  say,  and  one  shilling  costs,  for  calling  a  bailiff  a  Bum,  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  in  the  chief  justice's  law.  The  Bum  was 
placed  in  an  uncomfortable  situation ;  and  it  may  be  right  that 
uncomfortable  Bums  should  claim  the  care  of  justice.  But  if  justice 
stoops  to  the  injury  of  Bums,  justice  must  accommodate  its  machinery 
to  the  insignificance  of  the  wrongs  it  vindicates.  It  would  be  monstrous 
for  example  to  make  a  man  pay  some  pounds  in  damages,  and  many 
score  pounds  in  costs,  for  placing  a  bailiff  in  an  uncomfortable  situ^ 
ation  by  calling  him  a  familiar  and  not  respectful  proper  name  of  his 
vocation.  The  law  as  it  exists  is  not  an  engine  for  laying  hold  of 
straws:  as  it  cannot  be  set  in  motion  without  immense  cost,  it  should 
not  he  moved  for  trifles. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  is  a  great  enemy  to  ridicule; 
all  men  are  fio  who  stand  before  the  breaches  of  error.  They  have  a 
vehement  dread  of  this  instrument,  which,  if  properly  used,  opens  the 
way  for  the  approaches  of  reason,  knocks  away  the  rubbish  piled  up 
in  the  entrenchments  of  falsehood,  and  makes  room  for  the  escalade 
of  truth.  The  propriety  of  applying  ridicule  to  persons  mustaltvays 
depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It  may  be  allowable,  but  is  oftener 
unwarranted.  However,  the  Chief  Justice  Best  would  prohibit  it  alto- 
gether, on  the  grounds  of  its  placing  the  party  in  an  uncomfortable 
situation,  and  seldom  effecting  a  reform.  We  believe  that  the  law 
itself  often  places  parties  in  an  uncomfortable  situation,  and  seldom 
effects  a  reform  ;  but  the  punishment  operates  wholesomely  as  example, 
and  so  does  ridicule,  even  personal  ridicule,  when  properly  applied. 
The  propriety  of  the  application  is  the  grand^  question.  There  are 
follies,  mischievous  follies,  to  society  which  cannot  be  reached  by  law, 
and  are  only  to  be  discountenanced  by  ridicule. 


—  So  long  as  our  religious  fanatics  and  hypocrites,  our  Mawworms 
and  Cantwells,  waged  war  with  the  sports  of  the  poor,  directed  their 
pious  zeal  against  squeaking  fiddles,  fairs,  and  all  the  recreations  of 
the  lower  orders,  they  received  all  the  support  they  could  desire,  and 
enjoyed  the  solid  satisfaction  of  extending  the  empire  of  gloom  up  to  the 
boundaries  of  what  is  here  termed  respectability;  encouraged  by 
their  victories  over  vulgar  pleasures,'  they  have  pushed  their  inter- 
ference to  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  and  already  we  see  f^ 
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disposition  to  make  a  stand  against  their  impertinent  inroads  A 
Gloucestershire  clergyman  has  attacked  races  and  plays,  in  a  sermon 
preached  and  printed.  Colonel  Berkeley  has  taken  this  hull  of  Bashan 
hy  the  horns.  A  hotter  man  for  such  a  task  could  not  be  selected. 
Colonel  Berkeley  is,  as  I  have  before  observed  in  this  publication,  what 
is  expressively  termed  a  hard-headed  man,  who  has  only  to  take  a  part 
on  a  greater  theatre  than  that  of  Cheltenham,  or  in  a  greater  world 
than  the  beau  monde,  and  to  distinguish  himself.  In  the  following 
speech  he  has  done  good  service  to  a  good  cause :  there  is  considerable 
dexterity  as  well  as  strength  in  his  argument,  and  a  certain  raciness 
in  the  manner.  The  colonel  obviously  knows  where  to  take  a  grip  of 
a  parson.  When  you  grapple  a  parson  by  the  examples  of  kings  and 
bishops,  you  hold  him  as  a  dog  by  the  nape  of  the  neck;  he  wriggles 
himself  about  in  a  manner  expressive  of  his  helpless  uneasiness,  lolls 
out  his  tongue,  and  looks  unspeakably  foolish. 

COLONEL  Berkeley's  defence  of  races  and  flays. 
'^  Gentlemen — Having  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  one  of  the  stewards 
at  the  establishment  of  racing  in  this  city,  I  cannot  fed  indifferent  to  its 
success,  and  to  the  results  arising  from  it;  and  consequently  it  was  with 
some  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  alarm,  that  I  heard  that  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  witnin  ten  miles  of  this  spot,  had  denounced  the 
most  terrible  anathemas  against  all  who  promoted  or  participated  in  races; 
and,  not  content  with  the  eflPect  which  this  awful  sermon  might  produce  on 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it,  I  was  likewise  informed  that  he 
had  published  it,  {with  a  gentle  hint  to  his  flock,  as  to  their  temporal  interests, 
in  the  preface,)  that  all  orthodox  Protestants  might  be  benefited  by  this 
valuable  theological  composition.  Now,  as  I  fairly  avow  the  ignorance  under 
which  I  laboured,  and  still  do  labour  under,  of  the  sin  either  of  supporting 
or  looking  at  a  race,  I  purchased  this  sermon,  and  there  found  that  the 
Encumbent  of  Cheltenham  had  roundly  sent  to  the  devil  all  those  who  fre- 
•quented  either  race-courses  or  play-nouses.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  bdieve 
mis  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  without  taking 
.upon  myself  to  prove  that  it  is  not,  I  will  affirm,  that,  if  it  is^  the  king, 
lords  {spiritual  as  v)ell  as  temporal),  and  commons,  of  this  realm,  have  more 
to  answer  for  than  they  probably  are  aware  of;  for  not  only  have  they  been 
guilty  of  conniving  at,  and  tolerating,  these  holds  of  Satan,  but  deliberately, 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  legislative  wisdom,  have  diey  passed  acts  of 
Parliament  for  the  special  encouragement  and  protection  both  of  races  and 
play-houses ;  and  yet  no  one  bishop  has  been  found  who  has  even  remonstrated 
or  protested,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  passing  of  acts^  which, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  can  accomplish  no  other  object  than  that  of  con- 
signing thousands  of  souls  to  eternal  perdition.  If  this  be  true,  and  that 
the  'ministers  of  God  are  set  as  the  watchmen  of  the  church,'  I  cannot, 
'-will  not  believe,  that,  out  of  twenty-four  bishops  and  two  archbishops — 
among  whom  names  are  to  be  found  as  Ulustrious  for  their  learning,  seal, 
and  true  piety,  as  for  their  detestation  of  cant  and  hypocrisy — not  one  would 
have  come  forward,  nay,  that  in  a  body  they  would  not  have  risen  to  endea- 
vour, at  least,  to  put  down  that  which  it  was  their  hounden  and  solemn 
duty  to  crush,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  And  this  neglect  on  their 
part  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  the  seats  of  their  bishoprics  are,  with  very 
lew  exceptions,  the  scenes  of  these  races  ;  and  consequently  the  evils  arising 
from  them  must  be  periomally  placed' before  their  eyes.  Notwithstanding 
whichj  they  have  been  whcdly  passive,  and  have  taken  no  st^>6  to  save  the 
souls  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  from  this  pernicious  influence.  As  for 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  poor  gentleman  !  he  ought  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  kind  of  joint  tenant  of  the  see  with  Beelzebub;  for,  in  tnat 
tity,  they  have  their  Spring  Meetings,  their  August  Meetings;  &c.  '^h  all 
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the  pride^  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  Newmarket  itself;  and  yet  I  Lave  not 
heard  that  a^y  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  oljected  to  a  translation  of 
the  archbishopric  on  account  of  the  races ;  or  that^  when  there,  they  pointed 
out  to  the  venerable  (and  I  may  truly  add/  venerated)  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  the 
wickedness  he  was  guilty  of^  in  running  for  a  king's  plate,  or  the  still  greater 
enormity  that  lay  at  his  majesty's  door  in  giving  such  plate  to  be  run  for. 
Nay,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  clergyman  be  correct,  there  must  be  a  most 
lamentable  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  spiritual  corps ;  if  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  failed  in  convincing  the  king  that  every  time  his  majesty 
commands  a  play  at  Drury-lane  or  Covent-garden,  (by  the  bye^  the  pronrie- 
tors  of  these  two  places  have  letters  patent  for  the  corruption  of  souls  n  or 
goes 'to  Ascot  races,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  he  incurs  himself,  he  is 
actually  giving  incitement  to  the  fiend  to  ensnare  his  liege  subjects.     But  the 
fact  is,  that  these  truly  pious  and  enlightened  divines  know  well  the  value  of 
a  race ;  they  know  that  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world  like  the  English 
race-horse ;  they  know  that  without  races  there  would  be  no  race-horse ;  that 
without  the  race-horse  we  should  lose  that  superiority  in  our  breed  of  horses 
which  distinguishes  us  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  that  to  this  superiority  we 
Were  mainly  indebted  for  our  successes  in  the  Peninsular  war;  and,  finally, 
when  they  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  glories  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  they  did  not  forget  the  share  the  British  cavahy  had  in  the  events 
of  that  day.     For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  any  weight  for 
my  own  private  opinions.     They  are,  however,  totally  unswayed  hy  personal 
feeUngs :  I  support  races  solely  because  I  believe  them  to  be  a  national  good, 
never  naving  been  master  of  a  race-horse  in  my  life,  nor  ever  having  won  or 
lost  50/.  on  a  racing  bet.     On  the  subject  of  theatricals,  I  admit,  I  cannot 
plead  the  same  personal  indijSerence :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
^eat  body  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  England  do  not  a^rehend  the  same 
baleful  efects  from  them  as  denounced  in  the  publication  I  have  mentioned. 
If  they  do,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  WesUninster,  at  least,  must  live  in  a 
continual  state  of  holy  horror,  and  the  former  guardians  of  the  abbey  must 
have  slept  on  their  posts ;  for  there,  numbered  among  the  illustrious  dead, 
we  find  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,    Fletcher,    Cumberland, 
Davenant,  Dryden,   and  Congreve,  recorded  all,  with  one  exception,  for 
having  written  nothing  else  but  plays ;  and  sleeping  in  the  same  solemn 
sanctuary,  are  the  mortal  remains  of  Booth,  Garrick,  and  Henderson^  placed 
Uiere  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  had  distinguished  themselves  hy  acting 
plays,    I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  think  I  have  taken  up  your 
time  with  too  long  a  sermon ;  but  t  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  an  Englishman  shall  be  reduced  to  sudi 
a  state  of  mental  degradation  as  to  believe  that  he  cannot  see  a  race  run,  nor 
a  play  of  Shakspeare  acted,  without  having  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance 
of  offended  heaven." 

This  18  extremely  good,  with  the  exception  of  that  argument  which 
attributes  our  successes  itt  the  Peninsula  to  the  superior  breed  of  oiir 
horses.  This  is  flammety  and  fliinsy,  as  every  soldier  will  inform  the 
Colonel;  when  I  say  every  soldier,  I  do  not  inclttde  dtagoonS,  who  will 
of  course  maintain  that  there  is 'nothing  like  leather)  and  who  in  tlie 
best  sense  of  the  word  are  not  soldiers,  but  simply  swordsnien^  if  they 
are  any  thing  at  ali.  Their  attributes  are  indeed  pretty  fairly  summed 
tip  in  some  vulgar  song  about  ^^  the  bold  dragoon  with  his  long  sword, , 
saddle,  bridle,  &c."  ,;.^ 

The  colonel's  speech  has  produced  several  tedious  commentaries  from 
the  pens  of  the  neighbouring  Pharisees ;  one  of  whom  argues,  that  races 
should  be  abolished  because  a  mau  was  killed  on  his  return  from  one 
of  them.  He  also  thus  combats>  after  a  dull  and  illogical  fashion 
^ileh  hasihe  droae  of  aaermoii  la  it>  soine  ppints  of  Colonel  Berkeley's 
speech  :-^* 
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''I  shall  now  proceed^  in  the  first  place,  to  remark  on  the  obeeryations 
attributed  to  Colonel  Berkeley.  He  commences  by  saying,  that  he  cannot 
feel  indifferent  to  the  success  of  racing,  '  and  the  results  arising  from  it.'  I 
would  ask,  what  are  diese  results  in  i/mich  he  feels  so  interested  ?  Are  they 
the  prostitution  and  licentiousness^  the  drunkenness  and  strife^  the  dissi- 
pation and  profligacy^  the  spirit  of  gambling,  the  abundance  of  theft,  the 
blasphemous  language,  and  all  the  other  vices  which  are  universally  the 
concomitants  of  racing?  These  are  the  results,  the  constant  results,  of 
racing — and  I  would  say,  that  no  man  possessed  of  any  moral  sense,  or  who 
feels  any  regard  for  the  existence  of  virtue,  any  regret  at  the  abundance  of 
vice,  can  look  on  these  things  with  indifference,  or  without  earnestly  wishing 
that  every  origin  of  such  results  was  destroyed.  The  gallant  colonel  then 
proceeds  to  state,  that  he  cannot  believe  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Close,  in  his  memorable  Sermon  against  the  Races,  to  be  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  it  be  not  the  doctrine  of  our  church 
for  its  ministers  to  denounce  every  species  of  sin — to  sound  the  trumpet  of 
alarm  when  their  flocks  are  rushing  eagerly  on  destruction — to  point  out  to 
them  the  danger  of  their  course— and,  if  the  gentle  voice  of  oersuasion  be  not 
sufficient,  to  ur^e  a  full  display  of  all  the  horrors  on  which  tney  are  so  madly 
,  venturing : — ^if  it  be  not  the  doctrine  of  our  church  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice — 
righteousness  to  sin — ^to  warn  mankind  from  the  latter,  and  luge  them  into 
the  paths  of  the  former : — if  these  be  not  its  doctrines,  and  the  colonel  himself 
in  the  next  line  declares  his  inability  to  prove  that  they  are  not,  then  let  me 
ask,  what  are  the  doctrines  and  principles  which  the  ministers  of  the  churdb 
of  England  ought  to  profess  ?  With  regard  to  the  assertion  he*makes,  that 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  this  realm  have  been  guilty  of  conniving  at 
and  tolerating  these  strong  holds  of  Satan,  and  have  passed  Acts  of  Far« 
liament  for  the  special  encouragement  and  protection  of  races,  I  would  say, 
this  is  a  mis-statement,  and  an  endeavour  to  mislead  the  public,  by  attempting 
to  convince  them  that  their  crimes  may  be  palliated  by  the  same  vices  being 
indulged  in  and  tolerated  by  their  superiors ;  but  fallacious  indeed  is  this 
doctrine,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  tnat  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
says  that  ever^  man  must  answer  for  his  own  sins.  Our  Kings,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  bemg  put  into  power  to  maintain  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  were  convinced  that,  in  the  present  depraved  state  of  human 
nature,  it  would  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  realm,  if,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  they  endeavoured,  by  enacting  arbitrary  laws, 
immediately  to  annihilate  all  those  sjports  and  sinful  pastimes  in  which  the 
people  had  long  indulged ;  they  weU  knew,  that,  if  they  at  once  attempted 
this  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  that  inborn  spirit  of  independence  and 
obstinacy  of  an  Englishman  would  rear  him  up  in  arms  against  the  legis- 
lature, and  prove  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  society.  The  acts  they 
passed,  therefore,  were  to  encourage,  or  rather  to  license  a  few  of  these 
sources  of  vice ;  but  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  curtail  the  majority  of 
them,  to  render  them  fewer,  and  bring  those  which  were  permitted  under  the 
guidance  of  certain  regulations.  This  is  what  our  legislators  have  done;  they 
Knew  they  could  not  utterly  abolish  all  the  unhallowed  amusements  of  the 
population ;  and  having  done  this,  they  left  the  remainder  to  be  effected  by 
the  ministers  of  the  church  displaying  to  their  separate  flocks  the  evil  con« 
sequences  of  indulging  in  this  species  of  sin.  And  if,  as  Colonel  Berkeley 
asserts,  the  bishops  have  not  risen  up  in  a  body  in  Parliament  to  set  their 
faces  against  racine,  still  there  are  many  who,  in  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
have  fulminated  me  thunders  of  divine  wrath  against  the  participators  of 
sin— -many  of  them  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  races,  and 
have  approved  of  the  exertions  of  the  ministers  of  their  diocese  against  them. 

*^But,  sir,  the  argument,  the  only  argument,  which  Colonel  Berkeley  urges 
on  the  behalf  of  racing,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  passage : — '  There  is 
no  animal  in  the  world  like  the  English  race-horse ;  they  know  that  without 
the  races,  there  would  be  no  race^-horse;  that  without  the  race-horse,  we 
should  lose  that  superiority  in  our  breed  of  horses  which  distipguishes  u« 
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from  tbe  rest  of  Europe ;  that  to  this  superiority  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
our  successes  in  the  Peninsular  war;  and  finally,  when  they  returned — thanks 
to  Providence  for  the  glories  of  the  field  of  Waterloo — ^they  did  not  forget  the 
share  the  British  cavalry  had  in  the  events  of  that  day.'  But  I  contend  that 
these  arguments  are  fallacious ; — that  race-horses  are  not  calculated  for  war ; 
that  our  breed  of  war-horses  has  not  been  benefited  by  that  of  race-horses ;  that 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  breed  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  proportionate  results  in  the  former :  and,  therefore,  that  pur 
racing  breed  is  not  wanted^  And  I  shall  support  my  argument  bv  stating, 
that  the  high  reputation,  the  widely  ektended  glory  of  our  cavalry,  is  not 
newly  obtained ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  refer  to  the  very  earliest  annals  of 
British  history,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  even  then  eminent  for  our  cavalry, 
and  that  the  activity,  the  strength,  the  instinct,  and  good  discipline  of  our 
horses,  struck  terror  even  into  the  hardy  legions  of  the  Roman  conqueror ; 
and  when  the  early  Britons  so  far  lost  their  traces  of  barbarism  as  to  establish 
a  coinage,  they  exhibited  such  regard  for  the  noble  animal  for  which  they 
were  celebrated,  that  they  even  represented  him  on  their  money." 

If  there  were  good  horsesia  the  very  earliest  annals  of  British  history, 
before  races  were  known,  I  also  vehemently  suspect,  that  in  those 
days  there  were  good  men  too,  before  parsons  were  known :  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  human  race  has  every  where  been  wonder- 
fully improved  by  the  latter  politic  invention. 

If  bishoprics  were  stakes,  would  parsons  dislike  races/  How 
simoniacally  they  would  jockey  it ! 

The  argument  that  the  legislature  encouraged  just  so  much  sin  as 
could  not  be  prevented,  and  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  parsons,  is 
particularly  felicitous,  and  equally  true. 


—  The  press  will  do  good  service  to  the  community  in  suffering  no 
instance  of  cant  to  pass  unobserved.  The  Sunday  Times  quotes  the 
following  valuable  example  from  the  letter  of  a  teacher  in  New  South 
Wales,  to  his  friends  in  England : — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  doing  well  here,  as  an  usher 
in  a  school,  and  have  an  ample  salary  to  save  money,  so  that  on 
my  return  to  my  friends  I  think  I  can  make  them  happy.     I  am 
highly  respected  here,  and  indeed  so  are  all  who  behave  well  when 
they  arrive  here.     The  country  is  beautiful,  and  even  in  January  the 
weather  is  sultry,  though  we  have  our  cold  season.     I  am  intimate  with 
the  second  person  in  the  island,  which  gives  roe  some  consequence. 
------  —     I  hope  you  have  forgotten  the  imprudence  that 

brought  me  hither,  though  I  doubt  not  the  Lord  hath  so  ordained 
it  for  wise  purposes !  '* 

The  "  imprudence"  which  "  the  Lord  ordained  for  wise  purposes," 
was  an  embezzlement.  The  wise  purposes  seem  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer  to  have  been  the  fixing  him  in  a  comfortable  situation. 
When  good  fortune  attends  criminality  itself,  the  issue  is  set  to  the 
account  of  ^^  wise  purposes  *"  when  disaster  is  the  consequence,  it  is 
placed  to  the  account  of  inscrutable  will.  No  rogue  can  understand 
why  the  Lord  should  chasten  him — that  is  past  human  comprehension. 
But  Divine  Wisdom  prescribes  his  favours. 

It  is  carious  to  imagine,  what  the  society  of  this  same  thriving 
settlement  of  thieves  may  be  two  thousand  years  hence.  The  ancestors 
of  a  portion  of  our  proud  nobility  were  thieves  of  one  kind,  the 
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chieftain  of  rude  times  being  often  nothing  better  than  a  well- 
established  robber.  And  why  may  not  the  descendants  of  another 
kind  of  thieves  glory  equally  in  their  origin  at  some  distant  day,  and 
proudly  trace  themselves  to  a  Soames  and  a  Filch,  and  dwell  with 
romantic  glow  on  their  larcenous  deeds  ?  A  descendant  of  Soames 
may  have  as  much  pride  in  recalling  the  deeds  of  that  distinguished 
felon  in  the  Strand,  as  a  descendant  of  a  border  chief  has  in  recounting 
his  ancestors'  levies  of  black-mail. 


Sfh,  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day  has  an  article  tracing  some 
of  our  newest  current  jokes  to  their  ancient  origins.  Half  the  Irish 
blunders,  and  all  those  which  Lady  Morgan  heard,  with  her  own  ears, 
from  the  lips  of  her  footman,  are  stolen  from  the  Facetiae  of  Hierocles. 
There  is  a  jest  attributed  to  Swift  which  is  yet  of  higher  antiquity. 
First  I  shall  quote  the  modern  story,  then  the  ancient  anecdote. 

A  servant,  who  had  frequently  been  the  unrequited  bearer  of  gifts, 
having  brought  the  dean  a  present  of  some  game,  and  handed  it  to 
him  in  a  boorish  manner,  the  dean  desired  him  to  sit  down  in  his 
chair,  and  observe  how  he,  in  his  case,  should  perform  the  same 
.ceremony.  Accordingly  the  two  persons  changed  characters  for  the 
moment,  and  the  dean  presented  the  game  very  respectfully,  with  his 
master's  compliments ;  upon  which  the  servant,  receiving  it,  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  aiid  pulling  out  half-a-crown  said,  "  Here,  my 
lionest  friend,  is  something  for  your  trouble  in  bringing  these  fine 
birds.'' 

Now  for  the  ancients  : — 

A  bad  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  presenting  Augustus  with  a 
copy  of  wretched  verses,  which  Augustus  received  as  the  dean  received 
his  gifts,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  any  requital  for  the 
service.  At  last,  wearied  with  the  poet's  sycophantic  importunity  and 
vile  rhyme,  Augustus  made  some  verses  himself^  about  as  bad  as 
emperors'  verses  commonly  are,  and  when  next  hemetthe  poet,  handed 
them  to  him  with  great  ceremony.  Having  cast  his  eye  over  them, 
the  poet  very  graciously  put  a  small  piece  of  coin  into  the  Emperor's 
hand,  saying — 

**  Ov  Kara  ttiv  roxriVt  ***  'XsParre,  TrXtiova  av  nxov  vXeiov  av  kol  edidBv," 


—  Without  reading  the  paragraph  which  we  copy  from  a  morning 
paper,  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  depravity  of  human 
taste.  It  actually  makes  us  shudder  to  think  that  there  are  such 
wretches  in  the  world — in  the  provinces  we  should  say — creatures  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  hearing' — monsters  that  are  insensible  of  the 
excellence  of  Pasta,  and  who  prefer  Philipps  to  Zuchelli !!! 

'^  We  imagine  the  Liverpool  pun  on  Madame  Pasta,  which  has  run  the 
gauntlet  through  the  London  newspapers,  must  have  been  made  by  some  one 
not  over  and  above  skilled  in  music.  It  would  appear,  at  all  events,  that  the 
country  audiences  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  London  in  their  taste. 
A  French  provincial  paper  says,  *  C'est  en  vain  que  Paris  tente  de  tout 
envahir,  car  le  bon  gout  se  trouve  particulierement  dans  la  campagne ;'  but 
a  Londoner  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  provinces  are  equally 
blessed  in  regard  to  taste,  at  least  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  critiques  on  the 
late  musiClil  meetings,  which  have  appeared  in  the  provincial  jounials.    For 
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'  instance^  a  Worcester  journal,  in  giving  an  account  of  Zuchelli,  remarks  the 
little  efiect  he  produced,  and  attributes  it  to  the  disadvantage  he  underwent 

-  by  coming  after  the  sensation  poduced  by  the  fine  tones  and  cultivated  taste 

.  of  PMlipps.  Our  Norwich  fWends,  also,  were  but  little  struck  with  Pasta ; 
at  Liverpool,  again,  she  produced  but  little  effect;  and  it  was  only  her 
inimitable  singing  of  '  Di  tanti  palpiti,*  which  seemed  to  them  at  all  remark- 

*  able.  Pasta !  the  divine  Pasta !  to  lose  her  laurels  at  Norwich  and  Liverpool. 
How  will  our  foreign  readers  reconcile  the  above  with  that  part  of  the  per- 
fumer's puff,  which  states  that  there  is  nothing  approved  of  throughout  the 
country  but  Pasta  deUa  Campagnd  ?  " 

The  other  day  I  saw  it  stated,  that  at  a  country  musical  festival 
the  Omhrtt  Adorata  of  Pasta  was  coldly  received,  after  the  Rest, 
Warrior,  Rest,  of  Miss  Stephens !  And  such  things  do  not  bring  down 
present  fire  from  heaven  !  Under  a  good  government,  the  people  of  that 
guilty  city  should  have  been  forthwith  decimated,  or  Miss  Stephens 
should  have  been  appointed  to  inflict  Rest,  Warrior,  Rest,  on  them  for 
thie  Test  of  their  days,  in  her  peculiar  barking  manner  of  executing 
that  pi6ce  of  ruhbish,  so  acceptable  to  the  vulgar  taste. 


—  )t  was  objected  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  Act,  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  that  too  nrach  was  left  to  the  fancy 
of  individuals,  not  always  competent  to  judge  of  what  is  proper  or 
impi'oper  treatment  of  cattle.  A  tender  hearted  old  lady,  or  cockney 
gentiemafi,  may  see  cruelty  in  thmt  which,  to  the  judgment  af  those 
more  skilled  in  tlie  treatment  of  cattle,  may  be  necessary  discipline. 
In  a  police  report  I  remark  this  questionable  decision :— » 

^^  Bow-STREET. — Ceuelty  TO  Animal«. — ^Mr.  Dapree>  of  the  firm  of 
Dupree  and  Son,  the  contractors  of  the  Savoy  Wharf,  Strand,  appeared  to 
answer  the  cenlplaint  of  Mr.  Docker,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Prescott-street, 
Goodman's -fields,  for  a  violation  of  Mr.  Martin's  Act,  in  having  treated  a 
horse  with  cruelty. 

''  Mr.  Docker  stated,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of,  and  much  experienced 
in,  the  treatment  of  horses,  and  was  therefore  very  indignant  at  witnessing  an 
act  of  unnecessary  cruelty  committed  upon  that  noble  creature.  He  saw  the 
defendant's  dray  in  the  Strand,  with  a  horse  in  the  shafts,  and  he  observed 
affixed  to  the  harness  of  the  head  of  the  hcHse  a  piece  of  iron,  which  put  the 
animal  to  great  torture,  as  it  prevented  him  from  raising  his  head ;  there  was 
also  a  corresponding  piece  of  iron  underneath,  which  prevented  him  from 
lowering  his  head,  and  the  poor  horse  was  compelled  to  iiold  his  head  in  one 
position. 

■  **  Mr.  Dupree  admitted  that  what  Mr.  Docker  had  said  was  true;  but 
stated,  that  the  horse  was  a  kicker,  and  could  not  be  taken  into  the  streets 
without  danger  to  the  public,  unless  the  iron- work  was  affixed  to  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Docker  said,  that  a  kicking-strap  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
'  ^*  Mr.  Halls,  the  magistrate,  recommended  Mr.  Dupree  to  remove  the  iron 
from  the  horse's  head,  and  to  use  a  kicking-strap  Instead. 

"  Mr.  Dupree  said  the  iron-work  did  not  exactly  fit,  because  it  had  been 
made  for  another  of  his  horses,  and  he  was  positive  the  horse  could  not  be 
worked  without  that  guard. 

*'  Mr.  Halls  said,  that  he  must  remove  the  guard,  and  the  warrant  should 
he  suspended. 

''  Mr.  Dupree  left  the  office,  and  said  he  must  shoot  the  horse." 

Pleasant  for  Mr,  Dupree  and  the  horse,  undoubtedly  1 
After  all,  the  horse  was  not  in  a  worse  predicament  than  his  majesty's 
soldiers,  who,  by  virtue  of  stiff  stocks,  are  compelled  to  hold  their 
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heads  in  one  position.  But  is  it  not  rather  going  too  far  to  prescribe 
to  individuals  the  manner  of  preventing  their  horses  from  kicking? 
The  story  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass  is  no  longer  a  fahle ;  the  legis- 
lature has  adopted  the  principle  of  interference^  and  our  busy-bodies 
are  actively  enforcing  it.  The  man  who  sits  behind,  or  walks  beside 
the  horse's  heels,  however,  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  most  interested 
judge  of  the  best  manner  of  keeping  them  from  his  loins. 
In  another  report  Mr.  Halls  is  stated  to  have  said: — 
"  The  safety  of  the  public  I  should  think  would  be  best  consulted 
by  parting  with  the  horse  altogether.  You  have  no  right,  Mr.  Dupree, 
to  keep  an  animal  such  as  you  describe  this  to  be,  particularly  in  such 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  as  the  Strand.*' 

If  really  delivered,  this  was  a  mighty  silly  speech.  If  the  horse  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Dupree,  we  suppose  it  would  be  worked  by  the  purchaser ; 
and  if  Mr.  Dupree  had  no  right  to  keep  such  an  animal,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  matter,  as  concerns  the  public,  is  mended  by  his  selling  him  to 
be  kept  by  some  body  else.     Mr.  Halls  is  not  exactly  a  Solomon. 

12M.  A  kind  of  niaiserie  frequently  appears  in  the  small  print 
department  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  is  perfectly  unaccountable. 
It  is  a  theatrical  twaddle,  apropos  of  nothing.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  species  :— 

"  Garrick  was  the  original  representative  of  Achmet,  and  Mossop  played 
the  character  of  Barbarosa,  in  Dr.  Brown^s  tragedy,  which  was  first  acted  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1755.  On  this  occasion  Garrick  spoke  the  well- 
known  Prologue,  in  the  character  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself, 
beginning  thus : — 

' "  Measter !  measter ! 

Is  not  my  measter  here  among  you,  pray  ? 

Nay,  speak — ^my  measter  wrote  this  tine  new  play. 

The  actor-folks  are  making  such  a  clatter ! 

They  want  the  Pro-log — I  know  nought  o'  th'  matter ! 

He  must  be  there  among  you — look  about — 

A  weezzen  pale-faced  man,  do— find  him  out^ 

Pray,  measter,  come — or  all  will  fall  to  sheame; 

Call  measter  — —  hold — I  must  not  tell  his  name. 

Law !  what  a  crowd  is  here !  what  noise  and  pother ! 

Fine  lads  and  lasses !  one  o'  top  o'  t'other,'  &c.  &c. 

"  The  Epilogue  was  likewise  written  by  Garrick,  but  spoken  by  Wood- 
ward, in  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  One  line  in  it  gave  great 
ofience  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  vanity,  and 
he  fancied— 

'  Let  the  poor  devil  eat,  allow  him  that,'  &c. 

represented  him  in  the  light  of  an  indigent  person. 

''  Master  Betty  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  on  the  Ist  December, 
1804,  in  the  character  of  Achmet. ' 

Who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  silly,  cares  a  straw  to  know  that 
Garrick  was  the  original  representative  of  Achmet,  and  that  Mossop 
played  Barbarossa ;  and  if  the  prologue  quoted  is  as  "  well  known  " 
as  it  seems  to  be  bad,  where  is  the  occasion  for  citing  it?  The 
anecdote  touching  the  date  of  Master  Betty's  first  appearance^  and 
his  character,  was  doubtless  much  desired  by  the  intelligent  public. 
The  fact  is  eminently  curious ;  the  information  derived  from  inac- 
cessible sources. 
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I3th.  This  interesting  account  of  the  fascination  of  snakes  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  :— 

Qfbom  frofessor  sillikan's  journal.^ 

"  Fascination  of  Snakes. — I  have  often  heard  stories  ahout  the  power 
that  snakeg  have  to  charm  birds  and  animals,  which,  to  say  the  least,  I 
always  treated  with  the  coldness  of  scepticism,  nor  could  I  believe  them  until 
convinced  by  ocular  demonstration.  A  case  occurred  in  Williamsburgh,  Mas- 
sachussets,  one  mile  south  of  the  house  of  public  worship,  by  the  way-side,  in 
July  last.  As  I  was  walking  in  the  road  at  noon-dav,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fence  by  the  fluttering  and  hopping  of  a  robin  red-breast,  and  a 
cat^bird,  which,  upon  my  approach,  flew  up,  and  perched  on  a  sapling  two 
or  three  rods  distant ;  at  this  instant  a  large  black  snake  reared  his  head  from 
the  ground  near  the  fence.  I  immediately  stepped  back  a  little,  and  sat  down 
upon  an  eminence ;  the  snake  in  a  few  moments  slunk  again  to  the  earth,  with 
a  calm,  placid  appearance ;  and  the  birds  soon  after  returned,  and  lighted 
upon  the  ground  near  the  snake,  first  stretching  their  wings  upon  the  ground, 
and  spreading  their  tails,  they  commenced  fluttering  round  the  snake, 
drawing  nearer  at  almost  every  step,  until  they  stepped  near  or  across  the 
snake,  which  would  often  move  a  little,  or  throw  himself  into  a  difFerent 
posture,  apparently  to  seize  his  prey ;  which  movements,  I  noticed,  seemed 
to  frighten  the  birds,  and  they  would  veer  off  a  few  feet,  but  return  again  as 
soon  as  the  snake  was  i;notionles8.  All  that  was  wanting  for  the  snake  to 
secure  the  victims  seemed  to  be,  that  the  birds  should  pass  near  his  head, 
which  they  would  probably  have  soon  done,  but  at  this  moment  a  waggon 
drove  up  and  stopped.  This  frightened  the  snake,  and  it  crawled  across  the 
fence  into  the  grass :  notwithstanding,  the  birds  flew  over  the  fence  into  the 
^ass  also,  and  appeared  to  be  bewitched,  to  flutter  around  their  charmer,  and 
It  was  not  until  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  the  snake  that  the  birds  would 
avail  themselves  of  their  wings,  and  fly  into  k  forest  one  hundred  rods  distant. 
The  movements  of  the  birds  while  around  the  snake  seemed  to  be  voluntary, 
and  without  the  least  constraint ;  nor  did  they  utter  any  distressing  cries,  or 
appear  enraged,  as  I  have  often  seen  them  when  squirrels,  hawks,  and 
mischievous  boys  attempted  to  rob  their  nests,  or  catch  their  young  ones ; 
but  they  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  some  allurement  or  enticement,  and 
not  by  any  constraining  or  provoking  power ;  indeed,  I  thoroughly  searched 
all  the  fences  and  trees  in  the  vicinity,  to  find  some  nest  or  young  birds,  but 
could  find  none.  What  this  fascinating  power  is,  whether  it  be  the  look  or 
effluvium,  or  the  singing  by  the  vibration  of  the  tail  of  the  snake,  or  any 
thing  else,  I  will  not  attempt  to  determine — possibly  this  power  may  be  owing 
to  difierent  causes  in  different  kinds  of  snakes.  But  so  far  as  the  black  snake 
is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  enticement  or  allurement 
with  which  the  snake  is  endowed  to  procure  his  food" 

The  last  seems  a  questionable  supposition.  If  the  snake  possessed 
the  power  of  enticement  or  allurement  described  as  so  irresistible,  the 
opportunities  of  instantly  gratifying  his  appetites  would  be  incessantly, 
and  without  any  effort  or  exertion  on  his  part,  within  his  reach.  Birds 
abound  every  where,  and  the  snake  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
show  himself,  put  forth  his  powers  of  pleasing,  so  renowned  since  the 
days  of  Eve,  and  have  his  wicked  will  of  his  prey.  This  easy  and 
ready  snpply  of  the  wants  of  any  creature,  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
scheme  of  nature,  who  appears  to  have  everywhere  beset  the  victualling 
department  with  difficnlties,  which  constitute  the  moving  stimulus  of 
the  whole  animal  world.  The  cravings  of  the  stomach  excite  the 
ingenuity  and  activity  of  man,  beast,  bird,  and  reptile ;  and  were  faod 
to  drop  into  any  creature's  mouth  whenever  it  desired  it,  the  probability 
18,  that  that  creature  would  become  wholly  inert,  which  snakes  are  not. 
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-<>-  Whether  the  sahjoined  story  be  trae  or  falsCj  the  moral  of  it  is 
valuable  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  shows  us  the  course  of. 
crime — how  it  is  compelled,  by  the  very  pressure  of  society,  to  proceed 
in  a  circle.  Ideas  of  virtue  in  the  community  perpetuate  vice  in  the 
delinquent.  A  man  who  has  once  offended,  is  made  an  offender  for 
ever,  because  he  is  rejected  by  those  who  are  honest,  or  who  value* 
honesty,  either  for  the  fashion  or  the  convenience  of  the  thing.  We 
8e6  how  mischievously  this  refusal  of  redemption  to  the  criminal  acts  ; 
but  we  know  not  how  to  propose  a  remedy.  An  almost  universal 
prejudice,  which  is  not  without  a  foundation  of  reason,  is  not  to  be 
moved.  The  result  to  the  mass  to  society  may  be  obviously  mischievous, 
but  the  individual  accounts  his  own  security  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration. 

*'  Effects  of  Punishment. — A  man  named  Delegne,  after  having  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  hard  labour  for  fourteen  years,  returned  to  the  village 
of  Chabris.  During  his  imprisonment,  he  had  acqiured  the  confidence  of  bis 
superior,  who  made  him  his  head  cook.  In  this  place  Delegne  had  saved  some 
money,  and  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  small  property,  ^fter  his  return^  bis 
conduct  was  irreproachable^  and  with  one  servant  he  cultivated  his  land 
assiduously.  But  it  soon  became  known  that  he  was  from  die  neighbouring 
village  of  Meneton-sur-Cher,  and  that  he  came  from  the  hulks.  Did  he  go 
to  market,  everybody  looked  at  him,  and  he  remained  alone.  Did  he  go  on 
Sunday  to  hear  mass,  the  neighbours  immediately  avoided  him,  and  alai^ 
space  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Nobody  would  work 
for  him — ^he  could  get  no  domestic ;  he  was  isolated  and  dCT>rived  of  all  com- 
munication  with  the  inhabitants  of  Chabris.  What  was  he  to  do  in  sudi 
circumstances  ?  His  conduct  was  r^;ular — ^no  person  complained  of  him. 
He  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  Christian^  and  yet  everybody 
shunned  him.  What  did  he  gain  by  being  an  honest  man,  since  he  was 
treated  as  if  he  were  not  one  ?  He  soon  resolved  on  what  he  would  do;  he 
would  return  to  the  hulks.  There  cU  least  his  conduct  wauid  be  properly 
appreciatedy  and  no  'person  would  bhtsh  to  speak  to  him.  One  morning  before 
sun-rise  he  repairea  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  broke  open  his  yard  door  and 
stole  a  fowl.  He  then  went  home,  plucked  the  bird^  and  threw-  the  feathers 
down  at  his  door.  Soon  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  the  house  got  up,  and 
seeing  the  state  of  his  poultry-yard,  cried  he  had  been  robbed.  The  magis- 
trates hastened  to  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  breaking  open,  and 
began  their  search  after  the  criminal.  Delegne,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
first  visited.  The  feathers  at  his  door  were  recognized  by  the  owner.  Delegne 
was  the  author  of  the  robbery,  there  could  be  no  doubt :  and  very  soon 
Delegne  showed  them  the  fowl,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  stolen  it  by 
night,  by  breaking  open  the  door.  ^  Carried  before  the  court  for  his  fresh 
crime,  Delegne  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  recounted  all  the  circumstances ; 
and  in  a  written  defence  he  explained  all  the  reasons  why  he  had  committed 
it.    He  was  again  sent  to  the  hvJks."— Gazette  des  Tribunattx. 


ISth, — An  account  of  the  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies  begins  in 
this  gazette-like  language : — 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events,  in  the  mani' 
festation  of  his  divine  wrath,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  wisdom, 
majesty,  and  power,  to  visit  this  island  with  a  most  violent  and 
destructive  storm,"  &c.  &c. 

This  is  an  odious  blasphemy.  A  canting  scribbler  takes  upon  him 
to  assume  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  con- 
fidently to  declare  that  a  not  unfrequent  calamity  is  ^^  a  manifestation 
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of  hi^  divme  vr^ith/'  How  can  an  ass  presume  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  motives  of  a  deity  ?  The  people  of  Antigua^  notwithstanding  this 
declared  "  manifestation  of  the  divine  wrath,"  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  look  for  the  offence  and  avoid  the  provocation.  The  divine 
wrath  has  much  changed  its  character,  if  it  only  destroys  a  few 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  property  ;  and,  as  the  Rejected  Addresses 
have  it,  simply  serves  to 

f<  ■         Raise  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos." 

Most  truly  does  the  trite  proverb  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good.  This  manifestation  of  the  divine  wrath  is,  it 
seems,  particularly  acceptable  to  that  worthy  class  of  the  human 
species  ycleped  the  thieves.  Our  pious  Antigua  journalist  affirms  that 
to  them  "  these  occurrences  are  considered  as  a  jubilee,'*  Were  the 
thieves  therefore  to  hold  the  pen,  they  would  surely  write  thus  : — 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events,  in  the  manifestation 
of  his  divine  pleasure,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  wisdom,  majesty, 
and  power^  to  visit  this  island  with  a  most  violent  and  destructive 
storm/'  Sec. 

—  The  Leeds  Intelligencer  observes  in  these  measured  terms  on 
the  Third  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee  : — 

"  We,  however,  solemnly  and  sincerely  aver,  that  we  believe  so  atro- 
cious  a  system  of  cold-blooded  diabolism,  imbedded  iu  a  mass  of  false 
assumption,  prejudice,  and  nonsense,  as  this  volume  contains,  was  never 
before  presented  to  a  nation  by  its  legislature.  JFie  declare  be/ore  ■ 
heaven,  that  many  parts,  both  of  the  report  and  evidence,  hftve 
caused  our  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and  palsied  our  whole  mind  and 
frame  with  astonishment  and  horror !" 

Is  this  true?  Is  it  decent?  Imagine^  reader,  a  journalist  with  his 
hair  standing  on  end  as  he  peruses  a  sober  parliamentary  report ; 
imagine  it,  we  say — picture  it  to  your  mind's  eye,  for  the  man  declares 
before  heaven  that  it  is  true.  If  it  be  true,  his  hair  ought  to  be  kept 
frona  such  unnatural  insurrection  by  the  befitting  confinement  of  a 
fool's  cap  ;  if  it  be  false,  he  should  be  whipped  for  his  profane  pro- 
testation. The  mind  and  frame  palsied  with  astonishment  and  horror 
are  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  Why  will  men  indulge  in  such  silly  exag- 
gerations, which  so  far  from  strengthening  their  lang^uage,  strip  it  of 
all  force,  as  they  predicate,  if  any  thing,  a  manifest  and  silly  false- 
hood. We  all  know  that  men's  hair  does  not  stand  on  end  over  their 
reading — that  it  seldom  stands  on  end  at  all — never,  wa  may  say, 
unless  they  happen  to  see  ghosts,  cobalts,  brownies,  or  caco-dsemons 
with  birds'  beaks  and  sheeps'  trotters ;  and  therefore,  when  they  tell 
ns,  *^  before  heaven,"  that  parliamentary  reports  have  had  such  an 
effect  on  their  capillary  parts,  we  only  set  them  down  for  silly  bouncers, 
who  will  "say  more  in  an  hour  than  they  can  stand  to  in  a  month." 
The  weakest  minds,  we  may  observe,  are  most  addicted  to  these  exag- 
gerations ;  the  fools  always  speak  in  superlatives  ;  their  language  has 
no  shades  ;  it  is  invariably  in  the  last  extremes  ;  they  arc  electrified, 
thunder-struck,  palsied  with  astonishment  every  hour  of  the  day ;  and 
as  for  their  hair  standing  on.  an  end,  there  is  nothing  a  little  out  of 
theTcommon  course  of  things  which  will  not  have  that  dismal  effect 
on  them. 
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I5th, — ^The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  has  jnst  presented 
a  fine  example  of  judicial  consistency.    I  quote  from  the  Chronicle  :— 

'^  In  a  case  of  no  public  interest,  depending  on  a  question  whether  rent  was 
or  was  not  due  when  a  distress  was  taken,  a  woman  was  cross-examined  as  to 
a  connexion  which  had  existed  between  her  and  a  man  that  was  now  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  a  question  was  put  to  her,  which,  if  she  had  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  might  have  made  ner  subject  to  punishment. 

**  The  Chief  Justice  told  the  witness  she  was  not  bound  to  answer  the 
question. 

**  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie  ,(who  with  Mr.  Seijeant  Jones,  appeared  for 
the  defendant)  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  noticed  this  circumstance,  and 
said  that,  fortunately  for  witnesses  of  this  description,  whatever  might  be  the 
curiosity  of  advocates,  the  presiding  judge  would  take  care  not  to  permit 
questions  to  be  put,  which,  if  answered,  must  degrade  the  witness. 

"  The  Chief  Justice  observed  that  his  learned  brother  (Spankie)  was  mis-^ 
taken  on  that  point.  He  (the  Chief  Justice)  would  never,  unless  he  was 
directed  to  do  so  by  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  refuse  to  permit  questions 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  degrading  the  witness.  He  should  confine 
himself  to  cautioning  witnesses  tliat  they  were  not  compelled  to  answer 
questions  which  might  render  them  amenable  to  punishment ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that,  unless  questions  tending  to  degrade  a  witness  were  allowed  to  be 
put,  many  an  honest  and  innocent  man  must  suffer,"  « 

Nothing  can  be  better,  more  rational  and  consistent  with  sound 
principles  than  this  doctrine ;  but  observe  what  follows :  in  the  very 
next  cause  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  gives  effect  to  the 
vicious  principle  he  has  just  so  sensibly  condemned : — 

"  Bathews  v.  Galindo. — This  was  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  of 
which  the  defendant  was  the  acceptor,  and  the  plaintiff  the  indorsee.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  bill  now  in  dispute  was  a  renewed  bill,  given  on  a 
usurious  consideration.  The  witness  called  to  prove  this  defence  was  a 
female,  who,  on  her  cross-examination,  said  she  went  by  the  name  of  Galindo, 
although  that  was  not  her  real  name ;  the  defendant  had  two  children,  of  the 
younger  of  whom  she  was  the  mother.  She  had  lived  under  the  protection 
of  the  defendant  for  six  years. 

"  The  Chief  Justice  here  interrupted  the  cross-examination,  observing 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  permitted  this  female  to  accuse  herself  in  that  manner, 
of  living  in  a  state  of  prostitution.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  enough 
appeared  to  justify  him  in  rejecting  her  evidence.  He  certainly  would  not 
allow  a  man,  who  thus  held  out  this  woman  to  the  world  as  his  wife,  to  be 
in  a  better  situation  than  a  man  who  was  really  married.  His  lordship 
referred  to  a  case  that  had  occurred  before  Lord  Kenyon,  in  which  a  man  who 
was  accused  of  forgery  proposed  to  put  into  the  box  a  woman,  whom  in  court 
he  had  already  spoken  of  as  his  wife,  but  to  whom  he  denied  that  character 
when  he  found  that,  as  his  wife,  she  could  not  be  admitted  an  evidence  in 
his  favour." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  self-accusation  of  a  witness  can  militate 
against  the  ends  of  justice.  If  it  concerns  justice  at  all,  it  on  the 
contrary  must  promote  them.  The  community  is  obviously  neither  the 
better  nor  the  worse  for  knowing  that  Mrs.  Thingumbob  was  or  is 
living  in  prostitution  ;  and  if  a  statement  of  the  fact  is  necessary,  in 
order  completely  to  understand  a  case,  we  cannot  discern  the  policy  or 
the  justice  of  excluding  it.  The  witness  herself  is  the  only  sufferer, 
and  her  suffering,  whatever  the  degree  of  it  may  be,  is  but  the  penalty 
of  her  misconduct.  Lawyers,  however,  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
confessions  in  any  shape,  because  their  business  is  either  the  conceal- 
ment or  the  discovery  of  guilt ;    avowal  of  the  truth  consequently 
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spoils  their  sport,  and  is  therefore  in  every  instance  regarded  as  of 
evil  example.  The  lawyer  desires  confession  ahout  as  much  as  the 
hunter  desires  the  fox  to  cut  short  the  chase  by  meeting  his  pack  of 
hounds. 


"  Black  and  White  Swans. — I  was  walking,  between  four  and  five 
o^clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  unusual  noise  on  the  water,  which  I  soon  ascertained  to  arise 
from  a  furious  attack  made  by  two  white  swans  on  the  solitary  black  one. 
The  aUied  couple  pursued  with  the  greatest  ferocity  the  unfortunate  rara 
avis,  and  one  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  the  neck  of  his  enemy  between, 
his  bill,  and  shaking  it  violently.  The  poor  black  with  difficulty  extricated 
himself  from  this  murderous  grasp,  hurried  on  shore,  tottered  a  few  paces 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  fell.  His  death  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
great  agony,  stretching  his  neck  in  the  air,  fluttering  his  wings,  and  attempt- 
ing to  rise  from' the  ground.'  At  length,  after  about  five  minutes  of  sufiering^ 
he  made  a  last  efibrt  to  rise,  and  fell  wi^  outstretched  neck  and  wings.  One 
of  the  keepers  came  up  at  die  moment,  and  found  the  poor  bird  dead.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  his  foes  never  left  the  water  in  pursuit,  but  continued  sailing 
up  and  down  to  the  spot  wherein  their  victim  fell,  with  every  feather  on 
end,  and  apparently  proud  of  their  conquest."— Corre«/xm<2en/  of  a  Morning 
Paper. 

I  make  no  sort  of  doubt  that  this  murder  had  its  origin  in  taste 
The  white  swans  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  a  black  swan,  and  so 
they  killed  him.  De  gustibus  non  ^sputandum,  says  the  silly  maxim ; 
de  gustibus  est  disputandum,  declares  experience. '  White  swans 
throttle  black  swans  because  they  do  not  think  black  a  proper  colour 
for  a  swan ;  white  men  for  years  enthralled,  scourged,  and  slew  black 
men,  because  they  did  not  think  men  of  that  colour  entitled  to  the  laws 
of  humanity.  Some  philosopher  has  plausibly  argued  that  the  anti- 
pathy which  an  irrational  creature  conceives  for  another  in  any  mis- 
fortune, arises  from  its  apprehension  that  the  evil  it  witnesses  may  be 
communicated  to  itself.  Thus  a  bird  who  sees  another  with  a  broken 
leg,  will  attack  him  lest  his  bad  example  should  affect  legs  in  general, 
and  his  own  private  spags  in  particular.  And  thus  analogously  among 
tender  hearted  Christian  creatures  we  may  observe,  that  one  shuns 
another  who  is  poverty-struck,  apprehending  that  the  disorder  is  con- 
tagious. The  white  swans  doubtless  killed  the  black  swan,  because  they 
vehemently  feared  that  the  evil  example  of  his  feathers  would  endanger 
the  complexion  of  swandown  throughout  the  land.  They  persecuted 
him  as  a  prudent  people  would  persecute  Papists,  fearing  lest  his  de- 
formity should  be  catching.  <  Independent  of  this  principle,  however, 
there  is  another,  which  it  would  seem  is  always  sufficient  to  set  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  creation  together,  tooth  and  nail.  It  has 
been  sagaciously  remarked,  that  if  two  bodies  of  men  were  drawn  up 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  party  we  will  say  in  red,  the  other  in 
blue,  and  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  them;  each  would  soon 
begin  to  imagine  some  ground  of  superiority  over  the  other,  and  to 
desire  to  establish  it  by  blows.  Thus  it  may  be  too  with  swans,  and 
the  opposition  of  colours  may  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  deadly 
strife.  The  value  of  all  distinctions,  as  promoters  of  ill-blood  being 
understood,  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  used  to  array'  men 
against  each  other,  amongst  whom  no  difference  but  this  purely  nominal 
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and  arbitrary  one  exists.  Orange  and  green  will  embroil  Ireland  for 
years  after  the  time  shall  have  arriven  when  the  occasion  of  those 
watch-words  of  dissension  has  ceased. 


19M. — It  will  be  rf^memhered  that  Chief  Justice  Best  was  the  judge 
^ho  distinguished  himself  by  declaring  the  legality  of  setting  steel- 
treps  and  spring-guns,  and  arguing  that  our  social  system  rested 
mainly  on  these  contrivances^  in  consideration  of  the  use  and  advan- 
tages of  which  our  gentry  were  content  to  reside  upon  their  estates, 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  example  as  Christians,  and  their 
unpaid  services  as  magistrates.  An  action  has  just  been  tried  before 
this  great  oracle  of  the  law  for  an  offence  exactly  similar  in  its  nature 
to  the  practice  of  setting  steel-traps  or' spring-guns.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  instrument  was  a  vicious  animal  instead  of  a 
machine.  But  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  holds  the 
maiming  or  destroying  of  trespassers  by  machinery  justifiable  for  the 
preservation  of  game,  views  in  a  very  different  light  the  maiming  or 
destroying  of  trespassers  by  a  vicious  beast,  for  the  assertion  of  a  right 
probably  as  valued  by  the  savage  proprietor  as  hares  and  pheasants 
are  by  squires.  Causa  facit  rem  dissimilem.  I  quote  the  statement 
of  the  case,  which  was  completely  substantiated  in  evidence : — 

''  The  defendant  was  a  farmer^  occupying  two  farms^  at  one  of  which, 
ntuated  near  H^dlow,  in  Kent^  he  resided^  while  the  other,  which  was 
situated  near  Tottenham  Marsh,  in  Middlesex,  was  often  left  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  agent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Marsh, 
it  was  the  custom  of  certain  inhabitants,  who  had  a  ri^ht  of  common  on  the 
marsh,  to  turn  out  their  cattle,  in  the  month  of  August  m  every  year.  Among 
those  who  claimed  to  exercise  this  right  was  the  plaintiff*,  who  was  a  cow- 
keeper,  residing  in  that  neighbourhood.  Adjoining  this  marsh  was  a  field 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  and  between  them  there  was  but  a  very  slight 
fence.  A  public  way  was  claimed  through  this  field  by  the  inhabitants^  but 
the  defendant  disputed  that  right,  and  ne  imamned  that  the  best  expedient 
to  get  rid  of  the  right,  was  to  get  a  vicious  bull  and  put  it  into  the  field,  in 
or£r  to  deter  people  from  using  the  pathway.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to 
Famingham,  in  Kent,  and  there  purchased  a  bull,  which  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  by  its  master  in  consequence  of  its  viciousness.  The  defendant  was 
warned  of  its  dangerous  propensities,  but  his  answer  was,  '  So  much  the 
better ;  it  is  just  the  thing  I  want/  When  he  did  get  the  bull  down  to  his 
farm  at  Tottenham,  he  certainly  did  put  a  chain  about  its  neck,  but  so  loosely 
did  it  hang,  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  bull  from  indulging,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  in  its  viciousness.  Soon  after  the  bull  had  been  put  into 
the  fidd,  the  plaintiff^,  in  the  course  of  hb  business,  went  to  the  marsh,  to 
fetch  away  one  of  his  cows,  which  he  was  about  to  drive  to  a  farm  he  occu- 

Sied  just  adjoining  the  marsh.  As  he  was  thus  passing  alone  near  the 
efendant's  field,  tne  bull  leaped  the  fence  or  ditch  which  divided  it  from 
the  marsh,  and  ran  up  to  the  cow.  The  plaintiff  attempted  to  drive  it  away, 
hut  it  overpowered  and  knocked  him  down,  and  while  he  was  on  the  ground 
butted  him  and  trampled  on  him.  The  injury  he  suffb-ed  was  considerable  ; 
two  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  one  of  his  legs,  which  had  been  before 
slightly  injured,  was  so  much  trampled  on  and  bruised  that  he  had  been  lame 
ever  since,  and  would  probably  never  entirely  recover. 

^*  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  ud  the  case,  and  told  the  jury  that,  in 
his  opinion,  one  thing  was  clear ;  ana  that  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant  had  been  most  cruel,  reckless,  and  scandalous ;  and  if  death  had 
ensued^  the  consequences  to  himself  would  have  been  most  serious;  for  he 
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would  not  have  been  allowed  to  keep  bulla  anymore  in  thia  country,  although 
he  might  perhap  in  Botany  Bay.  If  a  man  kept  an  animal  which  he  knew 
to  have  very  vicious  propensities — and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
defendant  had  that  knowledge — and  any  person  should  be  killed  by  that 
animal,  the  crime  would  be  manslaughter^  if  not  worse*  A  man  like  ih^. 
defendant  ought,  therefore,  to  be  careful;  for  if  he  valued  the  life  of  a  man  less 
than  the  right  to  a  path  in  his  field,  tie  might  see  that  field  no  more  ;  fur  if  he 
should  he  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  man,  and  should  be  convicted  of  the  crime 
before  him  (the  Chief  Justice)  he  would  certainly  remove  such  an  offender  to 
Botany  Bay,  Though  there  was  no  man  but  must  feel  a  strong  de^ee  of 
indignation  at  the  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  conduct  of  the  defendant,  yet 
they  must  not  give  their  verdict  on  feeling,  but  on  a  full  and  calm  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  If  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
a  verdict,  let  him  have  it ;  but  if  he  gained  that  verdict,  he  would  find  he 
had  lost  by  this  day's  proceedings  one  thing  which  be  could  not  recover—* 
namely,  his  character.  What  was  the  charge  against  him?  Had  these 
charges  been  proved  ?  Had  it  been  proved  mat  ne  had  kept  a  bull,  which 
he  knew  to  be  vicious,  in  a  field  adjoining  a  public  pathway  r  Of  his  know- 
ledge that  the  animal  was  vicious  there  could  be  no  doubt,  after  the  evidence 
which  had  been  given  regarding  the  man  at  Famingham,  who,  though 
accustomed  to  drive  such  animals^  and,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  more  courage 
than  this  defendant,  had  declined  to  drive  the  animal  home,  not  from  fear  of 
his  own  life,  but  from  a  very  honourable  and  proper  wish  not  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  others.  Yet  such  an  animal  had  the  defendant  purchased  for  the 
express  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  guard  of  the  wretched  ri^ht  he  claimed  to 
keep  fishermen  out  of  his  field.  There  had  been  much  said  of  steel-trapa 
and  spring-guns ;  but  no  man,  however  eager  after  his  game,  had  resorted  to 
such  means  for  their  preservation,  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  as  those  employed 
by  the  defendant.  The  jury  would  take  all  the  circumstances  into  their 
consideration ;  and  if  they  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi^,  he  thought 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  give  him  considerable  damages.  They  would 
have  a  right  not  merely  to  conbider  the  effects  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
but  his  feelings  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  this  vicious  animal  and  butted 
and  pawed  almost  to  his  destruction.  Had  he  been  destroyed,  the  defendant 
would  not  have  had  to  have  paid  in  money,  but  must  have  satisfied  the  public 
justice  by  the  loss  of  his  own  liberty^  perhaps  by  his  own  death." 

Attend  to  these  words ;  observe  how  ejact  the  phraping — how  curi- 
ously the  distinctions  betweea  this  and  the  other  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  are  hinted : — 

'-  A  man  like  the  defendant  ought  .to  be  careful,  for  if  he  valued 
the  life  of  a  man  less  than  the  right  to  a  path  in  his  field,  he  might 
see  the  field  no  more ;  for  if  he  should  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
a  man,  and  should  be  convicted  of  the  crimQ  before  himj  (the  Chief 
Justice),  he  would  certainly  remove  ^uck  an  offender  to  Botany 
Bay.—" 

How  strictly  personal  is  this  charge  !  It  is  only  a  man  like  the 
defendant  who  may  not  value  the  life  of  a  man  less  than  the  right  to 
a  path  in  his  field ;  it  is  only  such  a  man  who  may  see  that  field  no 
more,  as  such  an'  offender  would  be  removed  by  Chief  Justice  Best 
to  Botany  Bay,  if  he  should  be  convicted  of  having  destroyed  a  felloif 
creature  by  the  described  means.  A  man  unlike  the  defendant,  a 
squire  for  example,  may  without  any  sort  of  danger  value  the  life  of 
a  man  less  than  the  right  to  a  path  in  a  wood ;  and  such  a  man^  after 
having  caused  the  death,  or  mutilation,  of  a  fellow  creature,  may  s^p 
his  wood  again,  because  such  an  offender  is  not  tjireaten^d  with  any 
kind  of  vengeance  by  the  Ct^iqf  J^stice  of  ^)i^  ppfpmon  Pleas, 
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Again — ^remark  this  passage : — 

'^  If  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  verdict,  let  him  have  it ;  hut 
if  he  gained  that  verdict,  he  would  find  he  had  lost  hy  this  day's 
proceedings  one  thing  which  he  would  never  recover — ^namely,  his 
character." 

Why  how  is  this  ?  When  Sir  William  Best  had  to  consider  the  cases 
of  gentlemen  who  had  valued  the  lives  of  men  less  than  the  right  to  a 
path,  and  the  preservation  of  some  wild  hirds,  he  never  discovered 
that  though  they  might  gain  a  verdict  they  would  lose  their  characters! 
Peter  Pindar  makes  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  on  the  failure  of  his  experi- 
ment to  turn  fleas  red  hy  hoiling,  exclaim — 

*'  Fleas  are  not  lohsters,  damn  their  eyes." 

We  may  fancy  a  learned  judge  saying  to  himself — 

*^  Farmers  are  not  squires,  damn  their  eyes." 

Man-flesh  is  meat  for  their  masters.     Gentlemen  may  cause  tres- 
passers to  be  put  to  death,  but  yeomen  may  not. 
Now  our  learned  judge  comes  to  the  ugly  point: — 

^^  There  had  been  much  said  of  steel-traps  and  spring-guns ;  but 
no  man,  however  eager  after  his  game,  had  reso]:ted  to  such  means 
for  their  preservation,  so  cruel  and  atrocious  as  those  employed  by  the 
defendant." 

Here  we  see  that  the  only  distinction  taken  between  this  case  and 
the  practice  of  setting  spring-guns,  &c.  turns  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
strument, which  in  fact  constitutes  the  only  real  distinction.  And  are 
bulls  more  cruel  than  bullets? — is  horn  much  more  atrocious  than 
lead?  a  gore  much  more  formidable  than  a  great  hole  through  the 
body?  This  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  People  of  a  bucolic  turn 
may  prefer  having  to  do  with  a. bull  to  having  to  do  with  a  gun.  The 
bull  is  a  larger  object ;  his  approaches  can  be  seen ;  not  so  the  gun, 
which  lies  snug  in  ambush  for  mischief,  and  is  first  felt.  Bulls  too 
are  sometimes  sleepy,  or  indisposed  to  run  about  to  toss  trespassers, 
but  guns  are  always  ready  to  snap.  The  bull  roars,  and  bellows, 
and  caraunts  about  before  he  makes  his  onslaught,  and  thus  gives  a 
locus  penitentise,  or  opportunity  of  flight ;  the  gun  bites  before  it 
barks.  Neither  is  agreeable,  but  we  do  not  see  that  one  is  so  much 
more  cruel  and  atrocious  than  the  other.  If  vicious  bulls  were  em- 
ployed for  the  preservation  of  game,  their  horns  would  be  viewed  in 
another  light,  and  regarded  as  highly  legitimate  and  constitutional 
vindicators  of  the  rights  of  property.  As  we  said  before,  causa  facit 
rem  dissimilem. 


21^^.  '^  We  understand  the  lord  high  admiral  has  resolved  upon 
fitting  out  another  expedition  to  the  North  Pole." — Morning  Paper. 

The  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole  are  the  most  impudent  hoaxes 
of  the  day,  and  they  will  be  repeated  yearly  just  so  long  as  John 
Bull  will  consent  to  be  gulled.  Captain  Parry  will  go  out  in  the 
Spring,  and  return  at  Midsummer — 

*'  Quarter  day  you'll  have  him  back. 

With  his  volume  in  his  pack"— 
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report  no  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  go  again.  These  expeditions  are 
nice  jobs  for  the  individuals  who  spend  their  summer  in  the  ice 
very  agreeably,  and  return  home  for  the  winter  season.  They  are  of 
this  use  too— they  make  big  books  with  pictures  for  Mr.  Murray  the 
bookseller ;  books  giving  very  exact  accounts  of  the  nothing  that  has 
been  done.  The  pictures  are,  however,  very  pretty ;  a  view  of  a  lump 
of  ice  and  so  forth,  well  worth  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  a  gaping 
nation.  If  they  call  the  thing  by  its  right  name,  one  would  not  be 
provoked  to  quarrel  with  it ;  let  them  honestly  style  them,  Murray's 
Expeditions,  the  book-making  Expeditions;  and  the  character  of  a 
hoax  would  disappear.  Captain  Parry^'s  trips,  it  will  be  observed,  be- 
come shorter  and  shorter.  The  boating  scheme  ended  exactly  as  all 
reasonable  and.  experienced  people  anticipated.  What  humbug  will 
be  broached  for  the  next  season  ?  To  estimate  properly  these  exploits, 
we  ought  to  turn  to  the  early  voyagers,  and  see  how  much  was  done 
by  them  with  slender  means  and  little  talk ;  and  how  far  the  per- 
formance exceeded  the  project — now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  project 
exceeds  the  performance. 

—  At  a  meeting' for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  a  "  reverend  gentle- 
roan  related  an  interesting  circumstance  relative  to  a  Jew,  who  had 
been  converted  by  a  pious  layman  of  London.  The  latter,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  many  Jews,  invited  five  of  them  to  his  house,  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  Christianity.  He  expounded  the  prophecies  to 
them,  and  he  made  an  observation  to  one  of  them  which  he  could  not 
refute.  Incensed  at  this,  the  Jew  knocked  him  down,  when,  instead,  of 
resenting  the  insult,  he  got  up  with  all  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness, 
and  after  gently  rebuking  him,  sat  down.  The  power  of  this  meekness 
was  irresistible.  The  Jew  felt  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  confessed 
to  him  that  he  was  a  Christrian  in  heart.'* 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  pleasant  manner  of  converting  Jews. 
«  What  next,  Mr.  Merriman  ? '' 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE. 

THE  TWO  DROVERS. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Weekly  Review,  a  sensible  and  industrious 
literary  journal,  for  thus  early  gaining  a  siglit  of  apart  of  the  forth- 
coming work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is  expected  with  something 
like  thc^  old  interest  that  used  to  attach  to  their  publication.  We 
know  not  how  the  journal  in  question  was  so  fortunate,  or  so  bold, 
as  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  whole  though  a  short  tale,  from  the 
unpublished  sheets,  except  the  editor  avows  the  channel  to  have 
been  Paris.  We  trust,  however,  that  no  short-sighted  policy  may 
induoe  the  proprietors  to  complain  of  this  apparent  invasion  of  their 
copyright.  They  may  rely  on  it,  that  publicity  in  any  shape  cannot 
hurt  a  book,  and  were  every  page  of  it  bandied  about  by  every 
review  in  the  kingdom,  that  they  would  find  their  account  in  the 
attention  thus  drawn  to  it.  In  the  present  instance^  the  tale  already 
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printed,  and  which,  for  its  excellence,  we  propose  to  reprint,  Is 
calculated  to  produce  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
new  novel.  It  shows  that  the  author  of  Waverley  is  again  on  his 
old  ground,  and  again  unrivalled — again  animated  by  a  spirit,  and 
charged  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  always  render  him 
the  irresistible  master  of  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  The  character 
of  Robin  Oig,  in  this  talc,  is  drawn  with  the  hand  that  drew  Rob 
Roy ;  it  is  a.  most  slcilful  and  a  most  powerful  deliueatibti.  Skilful 
in  its  combination  of  the  two"  men— the  proud  Highland  gentleman, 
and  the  humble  Scotch  drover ;  and  powerful  in  its  representation 
of  the  force  of  national  prejudice,  and  the  strength  of  individual 
passion.  The  scenes  are  all  living,  and  grounded  on  a  description 
of  a  certain  state  and  class  of  society,  evidently  drawn  from  obser- 
vation, and  thus  highly  valuable,  and  not  spun  out  of  thfe  author's 
brain,  after  the  manner  of  "  historical  novelists/'  such  as  Horace 
Smith's,  when  it  must  not  only  be  false,  but  foolish.  Wie  trust  no 
apology  is  necessary  in  our  thus  spreading,  prematurely,  the  cir- 
culation of  this  tale  :  it  is  good,  and  we  would  prefer  the  excellence 
of  a  master  even  at  second-hand :  but  more  than  that,  it  is  an  admi- 
rable avant  courier  of  the  book  itself;  and  it  is  needless  to 
disguise,  that  the  world  require  to  be  told  that  something  different 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  late  unfortunate  failures  of  this  great 
author.] 


It  was  the  day  after  the  Doune  Fair  when  my  story  commences.  It 
bad  been  a  brisk  market,  several  dealers  had  attended  from  the 
northern  and  midland  counties  in  England,  and  the  English  money 
bad  flown  so  merrily  about  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Highlatid 
farmers.  Many  large  droves  were  about  to  set  off  for  England,  under 
the  protection  of  their  owners,  or  of  the  topsraen  whom  they  employed 
in  the  tedious,  laborious,  and  responsible  office  of  driving  the  cattle 
for  many  hundred  miles,  from  the  market  where  they  had  been  pur- 
chased, to  the  fields  or  farm-yards  where  they  were  to  be  fattened  for 
the  shambles. 

The  Highlanders,  in  particular,  are  masters  of  this  difficult  trade 
of  driving,  which  seems  to  suit  them  as  well  as  the  trade  of  war. 
It  affords  exercise  for  all  their  habits  of  patient  endurance  and  active 
exertion.  They  are  required  to  know  perfectly  the  drove-roads,  which 
lie  over  the  wildest  tracts  of  the  country,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  highways,  which  distress  the  feet  of  the  bullocks,  and  the 
turnpikes,  which  annoy  the  spirit  of  the  drover  ;  whereas  on  the  broad 
green  or  grey  track,  which  leads  across  the  pathless  moor,  the  herd 
not  only  move  lit  ease  and  without  taxation,  but,  if  they  mind  .their 
business,  may  pick  up  a  mouthful  of  food  by  the  way.  At  night,  the 
drovers  usually  sleep  along  with  their  cattle,  let  the  weather  be  what 
it  will ;  and  many  of  these  hardy  men  do  not  once  rest  under  a  roof 
during  a  journey  on  foot  from  Lochamber  to  Lincolnshire.  They  are 
paid  very  highly,  for  the  ti-ust  reposed  is  of  the  last  importance,  as  it 
depends  on  their  prudence,  vigilance,  and  honesty,  whether  the  cattle 
reach  the  final  market  in  good  order,  and  afford  a  profit  to  the  grazier. 
But  as  they  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense)  they  are  espe- 
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cially  economical  in  that  particular.  At  the  period  Wii  speak  of,  a 
Highland  drover  was  victualled  for  his  long  and  toilsome  journey,  with 
a  few  handfulls  of  oatmeal  and  two  or  three  onions,  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  ram's  horn  filled  with  whiskey,  which  he  used  regularly, 
but  sparingly,  every  'night  and  morning.  His  dirk,  or  skened^hue, 
(t.  e.  black  knife),  so  worn  as  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  arm,  or  by 
the  folds  of  the  plaid,  was  his  only  weapon ^  excepting  the  cudgel  with 
which  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  cattle.  A  Highlander  was  never 
so  happy  as  on  these  occasions.  There  was  a  variety  iii  the  whole 
journey,  which  exercised  the  Celt'd  natural  curiosity  and  love  of  mo^ 
tion:  there  ttere  the  constant  change  of  place  and  scene,  the  petty 
adventures  incidental  to  the  traffic,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  various 
farmers,  graziers,  and  traders,  intermingled  with  occasional  merry- 
makings, not  the  less  acceptable  to  Donald  that  they  were  void  of 
expense ;  and  there  was  the  consciousness  of  suflerior  6kill ;  for  the 
Highlander,  a  child  amongst  flocks,  is  a  prince  amongst  herds^  and  his 
natural  habits  induce  him  to  disdain  the  shepherd's  slothful  life,  so 
that  he  feels  himself  no  where  more  at  home  than  following  a  gallant 
drove  of  his  country  cattle  in  the  character  of  their  guardian. 

Of  the  number  who  left  Doune  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  pdrpose 
we  have  described,  not  Qlunamie  of  them  all  cocked  his  bonnet  more 
briskly,  or  gartered  his  tartan  hose  under  knee  over  a  pair  of  more 
promising  spiogs  (legs)  than  did  Robin  Oig  M'Combich,  called  fami- 
liarly Robin  Oig,  that'  is  young,  or  the  lesser,  Robin.  Though  small 
of  stature,  as  the  epithet  Oig  implies,  and  not  very  strongly  limbed, 
he  was  as  light  and  alert  as  one  of  the  deer  of  his  mountains.  He  had 
an  elasticity  of  step,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  march,  made  many 
a  stout  fellow  envy  him ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  busked  his  plaid 
and  adjusted  his  bonnet,  argued  a  consciousness  that  so  smart  a  John 
Hi^hlandman  as  himself  would  not  pass  unnoticed  among  the  Lowland 
lasses.  The  ruddy  cheek,  red  lips,  and  white  teeth,  set  off  a  counte- 
nance which  had  gained  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  a  healthful  and 
hardy  rather  than  a  rugged  hue.  If  Robin  Oig  did  not  laugh^  or  evBu 
smile  frequently,  as  indeed  is  not  the  practice  among  his  countrymen, 
his  bright  eyes  usually  gleamed  from  under  his  bonnet  with  an  expres- 
sion of  cheerfulness  ready  to  be  turned  into  mirth. 

The  departure  of  Robin  Oig  was  an  incident  in  the  little  town,  in 
and  near  which  he  had  many  friends,  male  and  female.  He  was  a 
topping  person  in  his  way,  transacted  considerable  business  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  Highlands,  in 
preference  to  any  other  drover  in  that  district.  He  might  have  in- 
creased his  business  to  any  extent  had  he  condescended  to  manage  it 
by  deputy ;  but  except  a  lad  or  two,  sister's  sons  of  his  own,  Robin 
rejected  the  idea  of  assistance,  conscious,  perhaps,  how  much  his 
reputation  depended  upon  his  attehding  in  person  to  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  every  instance.  He  remained,  therefore,  con- 
tented with  the  highest  premium  given  to  persons  of  his  description, 
and  comforted  liimself  with  the  hopes  that  a  few  journeys  to  England 
might  enable  him  to  conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  birth.  For  Robin  Oig's  father,  Lachlan  M'Combicfa, 
(or,  son  of  my  friend,  his  actual  clan  surname  being  McGregor),  had 
been  so  called  by  t^e  celebrated  Bob  Roy>  because  of  the  particular 
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friendship  which  had  subsiated  between  the  grandsire  of  Robin  and 
that  renowned  cateran.  Some  people  even  say,  that  Robin  Oig  derived 
his  Christian  name  from  a  man  as  renowned  in  the  wilds  of  Lochlo- 
mond  as  ever  was  his  namesake  Robin  Hood  in  the  precincts  of  merry 
Sherwood.  "  Of  such  ancestry,"  as  James  Boswell  says,  "  who  would 
not  be  proud  ?  "  Robin  Oig  was  proud  accordingly :  bat  his  frequent 
visits  to  England  and  to  the  Lowlands  had  given  him  tact  enough  to 
know  that  pretensions,  which  still  gave  him  a  little  right  to  distinction 
in  his  own  lonely  glen,  might  be  both  obnoxious  and  ridiculous  if  pre- 
ferred elsewhere.  The  pride  of  birth,  therefore,  was  like  the  miser's 
treasure,  the  secret  subject  of  his  contemplation,  but  never  exhibited 
to  strangers  as  a  subject  of  boasting. 

Many  were  the  words  of  gratulation  and  gbodlnck  which  were  be- 
stowed on  Robin  Oig.  The  judges  commended  his  drove,  especially 
the  best  of  them,  which  were  Robin's  own  property.  Some  thrust  out 
their  snuff-mulls  for  the  parting  pinch — others  tendered  the  doch-an^^ 
dorrach,  or  parting  cup.  All  cried — ^^  Good  luck  travel  out  with  you 
and  come  home  with  you.  Give  you  luck  in  the  Saxon  market — brave 
notes  in  the  leabhar^dhu  (black  pocket-book),  and  plenty  of  English 
gold  in  the  sporran  (pouch  of  goat-skin)." 

The  bonny  lasses  made  their  adieus  more  modestly ;  and  more  than 
one,  it  was  said,  would  have  given  her  best  broach  to  be  certain  that  it 
was  upon  her  that  his  eye  last  rested  as  he  turned  towards  his  road. 

Robin  Oig  had  just  given  the  preliminary  ^^  Hoo'hoo  I "  to  urge  for- 
ward the  loiterers  of  the  drove,  when  there  was  a  cry  behind  him. 

'^  Stay,  Robin — bide  a  blink.  Here  is  Janet  of  Tomahourich — auld 
Janet,  your  father's  sister." 

*^  Plague  on  her,  for  an  auld  Highland  witch  and  a  spaewife,"  said 
a  farmer  from  the  Carse  of  Stirling ;  ^^  she'll  cast  some  of  her  cantrips 
on  the  cattle." 

'^  She  canna  do  that,"  said  another  sapient  of  the  same  profession, 
<'  Robin  Oig  is  no  the  lad  to  leave  any  of  them,  without  tying  Saint 
Mungo's  knot  on  their  tails,  and  that  will  put  to  her  speed  the  best 
witch  that  ever  flew  over  Dimayetupon  a  brpom-strick." 

It  may  not  be  indifferent  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  Highland 
cattle  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  taken,  or  infected,  by  spells  and  witch- 
craft, which  judicious  people  guard  against  by  knitting  knots  of  peculiar 
complexity  on  the  tuff  of  hair  which  terminates  the  animal's  tail. 

But  the  old  woman  who  was  the  object'  of  the  farmer's  suspicion 
seemed  only  busied  about  the  drover,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  flock.  Robin,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  rather  impatient  of  her 
presence. 

"  What  auld-world  fancy,"  he  said,  "  has  brought  you  so  early 
from  the  ingle-side  this  morning,  Muhme?  I  am  sure  I  bid  you  good 
even,  and  had  your  God-speed  last  night." 

'^  And  left  me  more  siller  than  the  useless  old  woman  will  use  till  you 
come  back  again,  bird  of  my  bosom,"  said  the  sybil.  "  But  it  is  little 
I  would  care  for  the  food  that  nourishes  me,  or  the  fire  that  warms  me, 
or  for  God's  blessed  sun  itself,  if  aught  but  weal  should  happen  to  the 
grandson  of  my  father.  So  let  me  walk  the  deasil  round  you,  that  you 
may  go  safe  out  into  the  far  foreign  land,  and  come  safe  home." 

Robin  Oig  stopped,  half  embarrassed^  half  laughing,  and  signing  to 
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those  around  that  he  only  complied  with  the  old  woman  to  sooth  her  hu-* 
mour.  In  the  mean  time  she  traced  around  him,  with  wavering  steps, 
the  propitiation,  which  some  have  thought  has  heen  derived  from  the 
Dniidical  mythology.  It  consists,  as  is  well  knonrn,  in  the  person  who 
makes  the  deatsil  walking  three  times  round  the  person  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ceremony,  taking  care  to  move  according  to  the  course  of 
the  sun.  At  once,  however,  she  stopped  short,  and  explained,  in  a 
voice  of  alarm  and  horror,  ^^  Grandson  of  my  father,  there  is  blood  on 
your  hand." 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  aunt,'*  said  Robin  Oig ;  "  you  will  bring  more 
trouble  on  yourself  with  this  Taishataragh  (second  sight)  than  you 
will  be  able  to  get  out  for  many  a  day." 

The  old  woman  only  repeated,  with  a  ghastly  look, "  There's  blood 
on  your  hand,  and  it  is  English  blood.  The  blood  of  the  Gael  is  richer 
and  redder.    Let  us  see — let  us  see " 

Ere  Robin  Oig  cou14  prevent  her,  which,  indeed,  could  only  have 
been  by  positive  violence,  so  hasty  and  perj^ptory  were  her  pro- 
ceedings, she  had  drawn  from  his  side  the  dirkwhich  lodged  in  the  folds 
of  his  plaid,  and  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  although  the  weapon  gleamed 
clear  and  bright  in  the  sun,  ^^  Blood, blood — Saxon  blood  again.  Robin 
Oig  M'Combich,  go  not  this  day  to  England ! " 

"  Prutt,trutt,"  answered  Robin  Oig,  "  that  will  never  do  neither — it 
would  be  next  thing  to  running  the  country.  For  shame,  Mnhme — ^givc 
me  the  dirk.  You  cannot  tell  by  the  colour  the  difference  between  the 
blood  of  a  black  bullock  and  a  white  one,  and  you  speak  of  knowing 
Saxon  from  Gaelic  blood.  All  men  have  their  blood  from  Adam, 
Muhme.  Give  me  my  skened-hu,  and  let  me  go  on  my  road.  I  should 
have  been  half-way  to  Stirling  brig  by  this  time — Give  me  my  dirk, 
and  let  me  go." 

"  Never  will  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  woman — ^*  Never  will  I 
quit  my  hold  on  your  plaid,  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  wear  that  un- 
happy weapon." 

The  women  around  him  urged  him  also,  saying  few  of  his  aunt's 
words  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  as  the  Lowland  farmers  continued  to 
look  moodily  on  the  scene,  Robin  Oig  determined  to  close  it  at  any 
sacrifice. 

"  Well,  then,  said  the  young  drover,  giving  the  scabbard  of  the 
weapon  to  Hugh  Morrison,  ^'  You  Lowlanders  care  nothing  for  these 
freats.  Keep  my  dirk  for  me.  I  cannot  give  it  you,  because  it  was 
my  father's ;  but  your  drove  follows  ours,  and  I  am  content  it  should 
be  in  your  keeping,  and  not  in  mine.     Will  this  do,  Muhme  ?  " 

^*  It  must,"  said  the  old  woman — ^^  that  is,  if  the  Lowlander  is  mad 
enough  to  carry  the  knife." 

The  strong  Westlandman  laughed  aloud. 

^*  Goodwife,"  said  he, "  I  am  Hugh  Morrison  from  Glenae,  come  of 
the  Manly  Morrisons  of  auld  langsyne,  and  never  took  short  weapon 
against  a  man  in  their  lives.  And  neither  needed  they :  they  had  their 
broadswords,  and  I  have  this  but  supple  (showing  a  formidable 
cudgel) ;  for  dirking  ower  the  board,  I  leave  that  to  John  Highland- 
man.  Ye  needna  snort,  none  of  you  Highlanders,  and  you  in  especial, 
Robin,  ril  keep  the  bit  knife,  if  you  are  feared  for  the  auld  spae- 
wife'a  tale,  and  give  it  back  to  yoa  whenever  you  want  it." 
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Robin  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  Borne  part  of  Hugh 
Morrison's  speech ;  but  he  had  learned  in  his  travels  more  patience 
than  belonged  to  his  Highland  constitution  originally,  and  he  accepted 
the  service  of  the  descendant  of  the  Manly  Morrisons,  without  finding 
fault  with  the  rather  depreciating  manner  in  which  it  was  ofifered. 

"  If  he  had  not  had  his  morning  in  his  head,  and  been  but  a  Dum- 
fries-shire hog  into  the  boot,  be  would  have  spoken  more  like  a 
gentleman.  But  you  cannot  have  more  of  a  sow  but  a  grumph.  It's 
a  shame  my  father's  knife  should  ever  slash  a  haggis  for  the  like  of 
him." 

Thus  saying  (but  saying  it  in  Gaelic,)  Robin  drove  on  his  cattle, 
and  waved  farewell  to  all  behind  him.  He  was  in  the  greater  haste^ 
because  he  expected  to  join  at  Falkirk  a  comrade  and  brother  in  pro- 
fession, with  whom  he  proposed  to  travel  in  company. 

Robin  Oig's  chosen  friend  was  a  young  Englishman,  Harry  Wake- 
field by  name,  well  known  at  every  northern  market,  and  in  his  way 
as  mnch  famed  and  honoured  as  our  Highland  driver  of  bullocks.  He 
was  nearly  six  feet  high,  gallantly  formed  to  keep  the  rounds  at 
Smithfield,  or  maintain  the  ring  at  a  wrestling  match ;  and  although  he 
might  have  been  overmatched  perhaps,  among  the  regular  professors 
of  the  fancy,  yet  as  a  chance  customer,  he  was  able  to  give  a  bellyful 
to  any  amateur  of  the  pugilistic  art.  Doncaster  races  saw  him  in  his 
glory,  betting  his  guinea,  and  generally  successfully  ;  nor  was  there  a 
main  fought  in  Yorkshire,  the  feeders  being  persons  of  celebrity,  at 
which  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  if  business  permitted.  But  though  a 
sprack  lad,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  its  haunts,  Harry  Wakefield  was 
steady,  and  not  the  cautions  Robin  Oig  M'Combich  himself  was  more  . 
attentive  to  the  main  chance.  His  holidays  were  holidays  indeed ; 
but  his  days  of  work  were  dedicated  to  steady  and  persevering  labour. 
In  countenance  and  temper,  Wakefield  was  the  model  of  Old  England's 
merry  yeomen,  whose  clothyard  shafts,  in  so  many  hundred  battles, 
asserted  her  superiority  over  the  nations,  and  whose  good  sabres,  in 
our  own  time,  are  her  cheapest  and  most  assured  defence.  His  mirth 
was  readily  excited ;  for, strong  in  limb  and  constitution,  and  fortunate 
in  circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  about 
him ;  and  such  difficulties  as  he  might  occasionally  encounter,  were, 
to  a  man  of  his  energy,  rather  matter  of  amusement  than  serious 
annoyance.  With  all  the  merits  of  a  sanguine  temper,  our  young 
English  drover  was  not  without  its  defects.  He  was  irascible,  and 
sometimes  to  the  verge  of  being  quarrelsome ;  and  perhaps  not  the 
less  inclined  to  bring  his  disputes  to  a  pugilistic  decision,  because  he 
found  few  antagonists  able  to  stand  up  to  him  in  the  boxing  ring. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Henry  Wakefield  and  Robin  Oig  first 
became  intimates :  but  it  is  certain  a  close  acquaintance  had  taken 
place  betwixt  them,  although  they  had  apparently  few  common  topics 
of  conversation  or  of  interest,  so  soon  as  their  talk  ceased  to  be  of 
bullocks.  Robin  Oig,  indeed,  spoke  the  English  language  rather  im- 
perfectly upon  any  other  topics  but  stots  and  kyroes ;  and  Harry  Wake- 
field could  never  bring  his  broad  Yorkshire  tongue  to  utter  a  single  word 
of  Gaelic.  It  was  in  vain  Robin  spent  a  whole  morning,  during  a  walk 
over  Minch  Moor,  in  attempting  to  t^ach  his  companion  to  utter,  with 
true  precision,  the  shibboleth  Llhu,  which  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  i^alf. 
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Prom  Traqnair  to  Marder-cairn,  the  hill  rung  with  the  discordant 
attempts  of  the  Saxon  upon  the  unmanageahle  monosyllahle,  and  the 
heart-felt  laugh  which  followed  every  failure.  They  had,  however, 
better  modes  of  awakening  the  echoes;  for  Wakefield  could  sing 
many  a  ditty  to  the  praise  of  Moll,  Susan,  and  Cicely  ;  and  Robin  Gig 
had  a  particular  gift  at  whistling  interminable  pibrochs  through  all 
their  involutions,  and  what  was  more  agreeable  to  his  companion's 
Southern  ear,  knew  many  of  the  northern  airs,  both  lively  and  pathetic, 
to  which  Wakefield  learned  to  pipe  a  base.  Thus,  though  Robin 
could  hardly  have  comprehended  his  coibpanion's  stories  about  horse 
racing,  cock  fighting,  or  fox  hunting,  and  although  his  own  legends  of 
dan  fights  and  creaghs,  varied  With  talk  of  Highland  goblins  and 
fairy  folk.  Would  have  been  caviare  to  his  companion,  they  contrived 
neverthieless  to  find  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  each  other's  company, 
which  had  for  three  year's  back  induced  them  to  join  company  and 
travel  together,  when  the  direction  of  their  journey  permitted.  Each, 
indeed,  found  his  advantage  in  this  companionship ;  for  where  could 
the  Englishman  have  found  a  guide  through  the  Western  Highlands 
like  Robin  Oig  M^Combich  1  And  when  they  were  on  what  Harry 
called  the  right  side  of  the  Border,  his  patronage,  which  was  extensive, 
and  his  purse,  which  was  heavy,  were  at  all  tinies  at  the  service  of 
his  HighlaAd  friend,  and  on  many  occasions  his  liberality  did  him 
genuine  yeoman's  service. 

The  pair  of  friends  had  traversed  with  their  usual  cordiality  the 
grassy  wilds  of  Liddesdale,  and  crossed  the  opposite  part  of  Cumber- 
land, emphatically  called  The  Waste.  In  these  solitary  regions,  the 
cattle  under  charge  of  our  drovers  subsisted  themselves  cheaply,  by 
picking  their  food  as  they  went  along  the  drove-road,  or  sonietimes  by 
the  tempting  opportunity  of  a  start  and  owerloup,  or  invasion  of  the 
neighbouring  pasture,  where  an  occasion  presented  itself.  But  now 
the  scene  changed  before  them  ;  they  were  descending  towards  a  fertile 
and  enclosed  country,  where  no  such  liberties  could  be  taken  with 
impunity,  or  without  a  previous  arrangement  and  bargain  with  the 
possessors  of  the  ground.  This  was  more  especially  the  case,  as  a 
great  northern  fair  was  upon  the  eve  of  taking  place,  where  both  the 
Scotch  and  English  drover  expected  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their 
cattle,  which  it  was  desirable  to  produce  in  the  market,  rested  and  in 
good  order.  Fields  were  therefore  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  only 
upon  high  terms.  This  necessarily  occasioned  a  temporary  separation 
betwixt  the  two  friends,  who  went  to  bargain,  each  as  he  could,  for 
the  separate  accommodation  of  his  herd.  Unhappily  it  chanced  that 
both  of  them,  unknown  to  each  other,  thought  of  bargaining  for  the 
ground  they  wanted  on  the  property  of  a  country  gentleman  of  some 
fortune,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  drover 
applied  to  the  bailiff  on  the  property,  who  was  known  to  him.  It 
chanced  that  the  Cumbrian  squire,  who  had  entertained  some  sus- 
picions of  his  manager's  honesty,  was  taking  occasional  measures  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  were  well  founded,  and  had  desired  that  any 
inquiries  about  his  inclosures,  with  a  view  to  occupy  them  for  a 
temporary  parpose,  should  be  referred  to  himself.  As,  however,  Mr. 
Ireby  had  gone  the  day  before  upon  a  jomrney  of  some  miles  distance 
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to  the  northward,  the  bailiff  chose  to  consider  the  check  upon  his  fall 
powers  as  for  the  time  removed ;  and  concluded  that  he  should  best 
consult  his  master's  interest,  and  perhaps  his  own,  in  making  an  agree- 
ment with  Harry  Wakefield.  Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  what  his 
comrade  was  doing,  Robin  Oig,  on  his  side,  chanced  to  be  overtaken 
by  a  well-looked  smart  little  man  upon  a  pony,  most  knowingly  hogged 
and  cropped,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  the  rider  wearing  tight  leather 
breeches,  and  long  necked  bright  spurs.  This  cavalier  asked  one  or 
two  pertinent  questions  about  markets  and  the  price  of  stock.  So 
Donald,  seeing  him  a  well-jadging  civil  gentleman,  took  the  freedom 
to  ask  him  whether  he  could  let  him  know  if  there  was  any  grass-land 
to  let  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  his 
drove.  He  could  not  have  put  the  question  to  more  willing  ears.  The 
gentleman  of  the  buckskin  was  the  proprietor,  with  whose  bailiff  Harry 
Wakefield  had  dealt,  or  was  in  the  act  of  dealing. 

"  Thou  art  in  good  luck,  my  canny  Spot,"  said  Mr.  Ireby,  "  to 
have  spoken  to  me,  for  I  see  thy  cattle  have  done  their  day's  work, 
and  I  have  at  my  disposal  the  only  field  within  three  miles  that  is  to 
be  let  in  these  parts." 

"  The  drove  can  pe  gang  two,  three,  four  miles,  very  praity  weel 
indeed — **  said  the  cautious  Highlander ;  '^  put  what  would  his 
honour  pe  axing  for  the  peasts  pe  the  head,  if  she  was  to  tak  the  park 
for  twa  or  three  days  V 

"  We  wont  differ,  Sawney,  if  you  let  me  have  six  stots  for  win- 
terers, in  the  way  of  reason."  - 

"  And  which  peasts  wad  your  honour  pe  for  having  ?" 

"  Why — let  me  see — the  two  black — the  dun  one — ^yon  doddy— 
him  with  the  twisted  horn — the  brockit — How  much  by  the  head  V* 

"  Ah,"  said  Robin,  "  your  honour  is  a  shudge — a  real  shudge — ^I 
could  na  have  set  off  the  pest  six  peasts  petter  mysell,  me  that  ken 
them  as  if  they  were  my  pairns,  puir  things." 

"  Well,  how  much  per  head,  Sawney,"  continued  Mr.  Ireby. 

^^  It  was  high  markets  at  Doune  and  Falkirk,"  answered  Robin. 

And  thus  the  conversation  proceeded,  until  they  had  agreed  on  the 
priaf  juste  for  the  bullocks,  the  squire  throwing  in  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  enclosure  for  the  cattle  into  the  boot,  and 
Robin  making  as  he  thought,  a  very  good  bargain,  providing  the  grass 
was  but  tolerable.  The  squire  walked  his  pony  alongside  of  the 
drove,  partly  to  show  him  the  way,  and  see  him  put  into  possession  of 
the  field,  and  partly  to  learn  the  latest  news  of  the  northern  markets. 

They  arrived  at  the  field,  and  the  pasture  seemed  excellent.  But 
what  was  their  surprise  when  they  saw  the  bailiff  quietly  inducting 
the  cattle  of  Harry  Wakefield  into  the  grassy  Goshen  which  had  just 
been  assigned  to  those  of  Robin  Oig  M'Corabich  by  the  proprietor 
himself.  Squire  Ireby  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  up  to  his  servant, 
and  learning  what  had  passed  between  the  parties,  briefly  informed 
the  English  drover  that  his  bailiff  had  let  the  ground  without  his 
authority,  and  that  he  might  seek  grass  for  his  cattle  wherever  he 
would,  since  he  was  to  get  none  there.  At  the  same  time  he  rebuked 
his  servant  severely  for  having  transgressed  his  commands,  and 
ordered  him  instantly  to  assist  in  ejecting  the  hungry  and  weary 
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cattle  of  Hany  Wakefield^  which  were  just  heginning  to  enjoy  a  meal 
of  nnusttal  plenty ,  and  to  introduce  those  of  his  comrade^  whom  the 
£nglish  drover  now  began  to  consider  as  a  rival. 

The  .feelings  which  arose  in  Wakefield's  mind  would  have  induced 
liim  to  resist   Mr.  Irehy's   decision ;   but  every  Englishman  has  a 
tolerably  accurate  sense  of  law  and  justice,  and  John  Fleecebumpkin, 
tbe  bailiff,  having  acknowledged  that  he  had  exceeded  his  commis- 
sion, Wakefield  saw  nothing  else  for  it  than  to  collect  his  hungry  and 
disappointed  charge,  and  drive  them  on  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere. 
Robin  Oig  saw  what  had  happened  with  regret,  and  hastened  to  offer 
to  his  English  friend  to  share  with  him  the  disputed  possession.     But 
Wakefield's  pride  was  severely  hurt,  and  he  answered  disdainfully, 
^^  Take  it  all  man — take  it  all — never  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry— 
thou  cans' t  talk  over  the  gentry,  and  blear  a  plain  man's  eye— Out 
upon  you,  man — I  would  not  kiss  any  man's  dirty  Ictchets  for  leave 
to  bake  in  his  oven." 

Robin  Oig,  sorry,  but  not  surprised  at  his  comra(i:)*s  displeasure, 
hastened  to  entreat  his  friend  to  wait  but  an  hour  till  he  had  gone  to 
the  squire's  house  to  receive  payment  for  the  cattle  he  had  sold,  and 
he  would  come  back  and  help  him  to  drive  the  cattle  into  some  con- 
venient place  of  rest,  and  explain  to  him  the  whole  mistake  they  had 
both  of  them  fallen  into.  But  the  Englishman  continued  indignant : 
— ^^  Thou  hast  been  selling,  hast  thou  ?  Ay,  ay — thou  is  a  cunning 
lad  for  kenning  the  hours  of  bargaining.  Go  to  the  devil  with  thy- 
self, for  I  will  ne'er  see  thy  fause  loon's  visage  again — thou  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the  face,"  said  Robin  Oig, 
something  moved ;  '^  and  moreover,  I  will  look  you  in  the  face  this 
blessed  day,  if  you  will  bide  at  the  Clachan  down  yonder." 

^^  Mayhap  you  had  as  well  keep  away,"  said  his  comrade ;  and 
turning  his  back  on  his  former  friend,  he  collected  his  unwilling  asso- 
ciates, assisted  by  the  bailiff,  who  took  some  real  and  some  affected 
interest  in  seeing  Wakefield  accommodated. 

After  spending  some  time  in  negociating  with  more  than  one  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  afford  the  accom- 
modation desired,  Henry  Wakefield  at  last,  and  in  his  necessity, 
accomplished  his  point  by  means  of  the  landlord  of  the  alehouse,  at 
which  Robin  Oig  and  he  had  agreed  to  pass  the  night,  when  they  first 
separated  from  each  other.  Mine  host  was  content  to  let  him  turn 
his  cattle  on  a  piece  of  barren  moor,  ^t  a  pHce  little  less  than  the 
bailiff  had  asked  for  the  disputed  inclosure ;  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  pasture,  as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  it,  were  set  down  as  exag- 
gerations of  the  breach  of  faith  and  friendship  of  his  Scottish  crony. 
This  turn  of  Wakefield's  passions  was  encouraged  by  the  bailiff  (who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  being  offended  against  poor  Robin,  as  having 
been  the  unwilling  cause  of  his  falling  into  disgrace  with  his  master) 
as  well  as  by  the  innkeeper,  and  two  or  three  chance  guests,  who 
soothed  the  drover  in  his  resentment  against  his  quondam  associate — 
some  from  the  ancient  grudge  against  the  Scots,  which,  when  it  exists 
any  where,  is  to  be  found  lurking  in  the  Border  counties ;  and  some 
from  the  general  love  of  mischief,  which  characterizes  mankind  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  to  the  honour  of  Adam's  children  be  it  spoken.    Good 
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John  Barleycorn  also,  who  always  heightens  and  exaggerates  the  pre- 
vailing passions,  he  they  angry  or  kindly,  was  not  wanting  in  his 
offices  on  this  occasion ;  and  confusion  to  false  friends  and  hard 
masters,  was  pledged  in  more  than  one  tankard. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Irehy  found  some  amusement  in  detaining 
the  northern  drover  at  his  ancient  hall.  He  caused  a  cold  round  of 
heef  to  he  placed  before  the  Scot  in  the  hutler's  pantry,  together  with 
a  foaming  tankard  of  home-brewed,  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
hearty  appetite  with  which  these  unwonted  edibles  were  discussed  by 
Rol^jn  Oig  M^Combich.  The  squire  himself  lighting  his  pipe,  com- 
pounded between  his  patrician  dignity  and  his  love  of  agricultural 
gossip,  by  walking  up  and  down  while  he  conversed  with  his  guest. 

**  I  passed  another  drove/'  said  the  squire,  with  one  of  your  coun- 
trymen behind  them — they  were  something  less  beasts  than  your 
drove,  doddies  most  of  them — a  big  man  was  with  them — none  of  your 
kilts  though,  but  a  decent  pair  of  breeches — d'ye  know  who  he 
may  be  ? " 

**  Hout  ay — that  might,  could,  and  would  pe  Hughie  Morrison — I 
didna  think  he  could  hae  peen  sae  weel  up.  He  has  made  a  day  ou 
us  ;  put  his  Argyleshires  will  have  wearied  shanks.  How  far  was  he 
pehind?" 

"  [  think  about  six  or  8even  miles,"  answered  the  squire,  **  for  I 
passed  them  at  the  Christenbury  Cragg,  and  I  overtook  you  at  the 
Hollan  Bush.  If  his  beasts  be  leg-weary,  he  will  be  may  be  selling 
bargains." 

**  Na,  na,  Hughie  Morrison  is  no  the  man  for  pargaias— ye  maun 
come  to  some  Highland  body  like  Robin  Oig  hersell  for  the  like  of  these 
— rput  I  inaunt  pe  wishing  you  goot  night,  and  twenty  of  them,  let  alane 
aue,  and  I  maun  down  to  the  Clachan,  to  see  if  the  lad  Henry  Waak- 
felt  is  out  of  his  humdudgeons  yet.^' 

The  party  at  the  alehouse  were  still  in  full  talk,  and  the  treachery 
of  Robin  Oig  still  the  theme  of  conversation,  when  the  supposed  cul- 
prit entered  the  apartment.  His  arrival,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
a  case,  put  an  instant  stop  to  the  discussion  of  which  he  had  furnished 
the  subject,  and  he  was  received  by  the  company  assembled  with  that 
chilling  silence,  which,  more  than  a  thousand  exclamations,  tells  an 
intruder  that  he  is  unwelcome.  Surprised  and  offended,  but  not 
apalled  by  the  reception  which  be  experienced,  Robia  entered  with  an 
undaunted  and  even  a  haughty  air,  attempted  no  greeting,  as  he  saw 
he  was  received  with  none,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
a  little  apart  from  a  table,  at  which  Harry  Wakefield,  the  bailiff, 
and  two  or  three  other  persons,  were  seated.  The  ample  Cumbrian 
kitchen  would  have  afforded  plenty  of  room  even  for  a  larger  sepa- 
ration. 

Robin,  thus  seated,  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe,  and  call  for  a  pint 
of  twopenny. 

*'  We  have  no  twopence  ale,"  answered  Ralph  Haskett,  the  land- 
lord ;  "  but  as  thou  find'st  thy  own  tobacco,  it's  like  thou  may-st  ind 
thine  own  liquor  too — it*s  the  wont  of  thy  country,  I  wot." 

"  Shame,  good  man,"  said  the  landlady,  a  blithe,  bustling  house- 
wife, hastening  herself  to  supply  the  guest  with  liquor. — ^'  Thou 
knowest  well  enow  what  the  strange  man  wants,  and  it's  thy  trade  to 
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he  civil,  man.    Thon  sliouldst  know,  that  if  tlie  Scot  Ukes  a  small 
pot,  he  pays  a  sure  penny." 

Without  takiDg  any  notice  of  this  nuptial  dialogue,  the  Highlander 
took  the  flagon  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  the  company  generally, 
drank  the  interesting  toast  of  *'  Good  markets,"  to  the  party  assembled. 
<*  The  better  that  the  wind  blew  fewer  dealers  from  the  north," 
said  one  of  the  farmers,  "  and  fewer  Highland  runts  to  eat  up  the 
English  meadows.*' 

*«  Saul  of  my  pody,  put  you  are  wrang  there,  my  friend,"  answered 
Robin,  with  composure  ;  ^*  it  is  your  fat  Englishmen  that  eat  up  our 
Scots  cattle,  puir  things." 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  summat  to  eat  un  their  drovers,"  said  another; 
^'  a  plain  Englishman  canna  make  bread  within  a  kenning  of  them." 

"  Or  an  honest  servant  keep  his  master's  favour,  but  they  will  come 
sliding  in  between  him  and  the  sunshine,"  said  the  bailitf. 

**  If  these  pe  joKes/'  said  Robin  Oig,  with  the  same  composure, 
"  there  is  ower  mony  jokes  upon  one  man." 

"  It  is  no  joke,  but  downright  earnest,"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Harkye, 
Mr.  Robin  Oig,  or  whatever  is  your  name,  it's  right  we  should  tell  you 
that  we  are  all  of  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  you,  Mr.  Robin  Oig, 
have  behaved  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Harry  Wakefield  here,  like  a  raff  and 
a  blackguard." 

<<  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  answered  Robin,  with  groat  composure; 
<<  and  you  are  a  set  of  very  feeling  judges,  for  whose  prains  and 
pehaviour  I  wad  not  gie  a  pinch  of  sneeshing.  If  Mr.  Harry  Waakfelt 
kens  where  he  is  wranged,  he  kens  where  he  may  be  righted." 
•  <<  He  speaks  truth,"  said  Wakefield,  who  had  listened  to  what 
passed,  divided  between  the  offence  which  he  had^  taken  at  Robin*8 
late  behaviour,  and  the  revival  of  his  habitual  habits  of  friendship. 

He  now  rose,  and  went  towards  Robin,  who  got  up  from  his  sout 
as  he  approached,  and  held  out  his  hand. , 

"  That's  right,  Harry — go  it — serve  him  out,"  resounded  on  all 
sides — *^  tip  him  the  bailer — show  him  the  mill." 

"  Hold  your  peace  all  of  you,  and  be ,"  said  Wakefield  ;  and 

then,  addressing  his  comrade,  he  took  him  by  the  extended  hand,  with 
something  alike  of  respect  and  defiance.  ^*  Robin,"  ho  said,  **  thou  hast 
me  ill  enough  this  day;  but  if  you  mean,  like  a  frank  follow,  to  shako 
hands,  and  take  a  tussel  for  love  on  the  sod,  why  I'll  forgie  tlu^e  man, 
and  we  shall  be  better  friends  than  ever." 

<<  And  would  it  not  pe  petter  to  bee  cood  friends  without  more  of 
the  matter?"  said  Robin;  "  we  will  be  much  petter  fiiondships  with 
our  panes  hale  than  proken." 

Harry  Wakefield  dropped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  or  rather  threw 
it  from  him. 

<^  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  keeping  company  for  three  years  with 
a  coward." 

"  Coward  pelongs  to  none  of  my  name,"  said  Robin,  whose  eyoR 
began  to  kindle,  but  keeping  the  command  of  his  temper.  '<  It  was 
no  coward's  legs  or  hands,  Harry  Waakfelt,  that  drew  you  out  of 
the  fords  of  Frew,  when  you  was  drifting  ower  the  plack  rock,  and 
every  eel  in  the  river  expected  his  share  of  you." 
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^'  And  that  is  true  enough/'  said  the  Englishman,  struck  by  the 
appeal. 

"  Adzooks ! "  exclaimed  the  bailiff — *^  sure  Harry  Wakefield,  the 
nattiest  lad  at  Whitson  Tryste,*!Wooler  Fair,  Carlisle  Sands,  or  Stag- 
shaw  Bank,  is  not  going  to  show  white  feather?  Ah,  this  comes  of 
living  so  long  with  kilts  and  bonnets — ^men  forget  the  use  of  their 
daddies." 

^'  I  may  teach  you.  Master  Fleecebumpkin,  that  I  have  not  lost 
the  use  of  mine,"  said  Wakefield,  and  then  went  on.  ^<  This  will  never 
do,  Robin.  We  must  have  a  turn-up,  or  we  shall  be  the  talk  of  the 
country  side.  Til  be  d—- d  if  I  hurt  thee ;  FU  put  on  the  gloves  gin 
thou  like.     Come,  stand  forward  like  a  man." 

"  To  pe  peaten  like  a  dog,"  said  Robin ;  **  is  therjB  any -reason  in 
that?  If  you  think  T  have  done  you  wrong,  FU  go  before  your 
shudge,  though  I '  neither  know  his  law  nor  his  language." 

A  general  cry  of '^  No,  no — no  law,  no  lawyer!  a  bellyful  and 
be  friends,"  was  echoed  by  the  by-standers. 

'^  But,"  continued  Robin,  ^*  if  lam  to  fight>  I  have  no  skill  to  fight 
like  a  jackanapes,  with  hands  and  nails." 

'^  How  would  you  fight  then  ?  "  said  his  antagonist ;  ''  though  I  am 
thinking  it  would  be  liard  to  bring  you  to  the  scratch  anyhow." 

*^  I  would  fight  with  proadswords,  and  siuk  point  on  the  first  plood 
drawn — ^like  a  gentleman's." 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  proposal,  which,  indeed,  had 
rather  escaped  from  poor  Robin's  swelling  heart,  than  been  the  dictates 
of  his  sober  judgment. 

^^  Gentleman,  quotha ! "  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  with  a  shout  of 
unextinguishable  laughter :  *^  a  very  pretty  gentleman <,  God  wot — canst 
get  two  swords  for  the  gentleman  to  fight  with,  Ralph  Heskett  ?  " 

^'  No,  but  I  can  send  to  the  armoury  at  Carlisle,  and  lend  them  two 
forks  to  be  making  shift  with  in  the  meantime." 

'^  Tosh,  man,"  said  another,  *^  the  bonny  Scots  come  into  the  world 
with  the  blue  bonnet  on  their  heads,  and  dirk  and  pistol  at  their 
belt." 

"  Best  send  post,"  said  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  "  to  the  squire  of 
Corby  castle,  to  come  and  stand  second  to  the  gentleman." 

Id  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  general  ridicule,  the  Highlander  in- 
stinctively griped  beneath  the  fold  of  his  plaid. 

"  But  it's  better  not,"  he  said  in  his  own  language.  "  A  hundred 
curses  on  the  swine  eaters  who  know  neither  decency  nor  civility ! " 

<^  Make  room,  the  pack  of  you,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  door. 

But  his  former  friend  interposed  his  sturdy  bulk,  and  opposed  his 
leaving  the  house ;  and  when  Robin  Oig  attempted  to  make  his  way 
by  force  he.  hit  him  down  on  the  floor  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy 
bowls  down  a  nine-pin. 

"  A  ring,  a  ring ! "  was  now  shouted,  until  the  dark  rafters,  and 
the  hams  that  hung  on  them,  trembled  again,  and  the  very  platters 
on  the  bink  clattered  against  each  other.  "  Well  done  Harry  " — 
**  Give  it  him  home,  Harry" — **  Take  care  of  him  now — he  sees  his 
own  blood." 

Such  were  the  exclamations,  while  the  Highlander,  starting  from 
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the  ground,  all  his  coldness  and  caution  lost  in  frantic  rage,  sprung ' 
at  his  an1;,agonist  with  the  fury,  the  activity,  and  the  vindictive  pur- 
pose, of  an  incensed  tiger-cat.  But  when  could  rage  encounter  science 
and  temper  ?  Robm  Oig  again  went  down  in  the  unequal  contest ; 
and,  as  the  blow  was  necessarily  a  severe  one,  he  lay  motionless  on  the 
floor  of  the  kitchen.  The  landlady  ran  to  offer  some  aid,  hut  Mr. 
Fleecebumpkin  would  not  permit  her  to  approach. 

^^  Let  him  alone,'^  he  said,  "  he  will  come  to  within  time,  and  come 
up  to  the  scratch  again.     He  has  not  got  half  his  broth  yet." 

^^  He  has  got  all  I  mean  to  give  him,  though,''  said  his  antagonist, 
whose  heart  began  to  relent  towards  his  old  associate  ;  ^^  and  I  would 
rather  by  half  give  the  rest  to  yourself,  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  for  you 
pretend  to  know  a  thing  or  two,  and  Robin  had  not  art  enough  even  to ' 
peel  before  setting-to,  but  fought  with  his  plaid  dangling  about  him. . 
Stand  up,  Robin,  my  man ;  all  friends  now^  and  let  me  hear  the  man' 
that  will  speak  a  word  against  you,  or  your  country,  for  your  sake." 

Robin  Oig  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  his  passion,  and  eager 
to  renew  the  onset ;  but,  being  withheld  on  the  one  side  by  the  peace- 
making Dame  Heskett,  and  on  the  other,  aware  that  Wakefield  no  * 
longer  meant  to  renew  the  combat,  his  fury  sunk  into  gloomy  sul- 
lenness. 

"  Come,  come,  never  grudge  so  much  at  it,  man,''  said  the  hrave- 
spirlted  Englishman,  with  the  placability  of  his  country,  ^^  shake  hands, 
and  we  will  be  better  friends  than  ever." 

"  Friends ! "  exclaimed  Robin  Oig,  with  strong  emphasis—"  friends ! 
Never.     Look  to  yourself,  Harry  Waakfelt." 

"  Then  the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  your  proud  Scots'  stomach,  as  the 
man  says  in  the  play,  and  you  may  do  your  worst  and  be  d         ;  for  * 
one  man  can  say  nothing  more  to  another  after  a  tnssel  than  that  he 
is  sorry  for  it." 

On  these  terms  the  friends  parted ;  Robin  Oig  drew  out,  in  silence, 
a  piece  of  money,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  then  left  the  alehouse. 
But  turning,  at  the  door,  he  shook  his  hand  at  Wakefield,  pointing 
with  his  fore-finger  upwards,  in  a  manner  which  might  imply  either  a 
threat  or  a  caution.    He  then  disappeared  in  the  moonlight. 

Some  words  passed  after  his  departure,  between  the  bailiff,  who 
piqued  himself  on  being  a  little  of  a  bully,  and  Harry  Wakefield ; 
who,  with  a  generous  inconsistency,  was  now  not  indisposed  to  begin  a 
new  combat  in  defence  of  Robin  Oig's  reputation, "  although  he  could 
not  use  his  daddies  like  an  Englishman,  as  it  did  not  come  natural  to 
him."  But  Dame  Heskett  prevented  this  second  quaiTcl  from  coming 
to  a  head,  by  her  peremptory  interference.  "  There  should  be  no" 
more  fighting  in  her  house,"  she  said ;  "  there  had  been  too  much 
already.  And  you,  Mr.  Wakefield,  may  live  to  learn,"  she  added, 
^*  what  it  is  to  make  a  deadly  enemy  out  of  a  good  friend." 

"  Pshaw,  dame  !  Robin  Oig  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  never  keep 
malice." 

**  Do  not  trust  to  that :  you  do  not  know  the  dour  temper  of  the 
Scotch,  though  you  have  dealt  with  them  so  often.  1  have  a  right  to 
know  them,  my  mother  being  a  Scot."  ' 

"  And  so  is  well  seen  on  her  daughter,"  said  Ralph  Heskett. 

This  nuptial  sarcasm  gave  the  discourse  another  turn ;  fresh  cus- 
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tamers  entered  the  tap^room  or  kitchen^  and  others  left  it  The  eon- 
versatioA  turned  on  the  expected  markets^  and  the  report  of  prices 
from  different  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England — treaties  were 
commenced,  ana  Harry  Wakefield  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  ehap  for 
a  part  of  his  drove,  and  at  a  very  considerable  profit ;  an  event  of  con- 
sequence more  than  sufficient  to  blot  out  all  remembrances  of  the  un- 
pleasant scuffle  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  But  there  remained 
one  party  from  whose  mind  that  recollection  could  not  have  been 
wiped  away,  by  possession  of  every  head  of  cattle  between  fisk  and 
Bden. 

This  was  Robin  Oig  M'Combich.— ''  That  I  should  have  had  no 
weapon/'  he  said,^^  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ! — Blighted  be  the 
tongue  that  bids  the  Highlander  part  with  the  dirk-— the  dirk — ^hal 
the  English  blood ! — My  muhme's  word — ^when  did  her  word  fall  to 
theground  ?  " 

The  recollection  of  the  fatal  prophecy  confirmed  the  deadly  inten- 
tion which  instantly  sprang  up  in  his  mind» 

.  ^'  Ha !  Morrison  cannot  be  many  miles  behind ;  and  if  it  were  an 
hundred,  what  then !  " 

.  His  impetuous  spirit  had  now  a  fixed  purpose  and  motive  of  action, 
and  he  turned  the  light  foot  of  his  country  towards  the  wilds,  through 
T^hich  he  knew,  by  Mr*  Ireby's  report,  that  Morrison  was  advancing. 
His  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  sense  of  injury — ^injury  sustained 
from  a  friend ;  and  by  the  desire  of  vengeance  on  one  whom  he 
now  accounted  his  most  bitter  enemy.  The  treasurcMl  ideas  of  self- 
importance  and  self-opinion — of  ideal  birth  and  quality,  liad  become 
more  precious  to  him  (like  the  hoard  to  a  miser),  because  he  could 
only  eijoy  them  in  secret.  But  that  hoard  was  pillaged  >  the  idols 
which  he  bad  secretly  worshipped  had  been  desecrated  and  profaned. 
Insulted,  abused,  and  beaten,  he  was  no  longer  worthy,  in  bis  own 
opinions  of  the  name  be  bore,  or  the  lineage  whiph  he  belonged  to — 
nothing  was  left  to  him— 'nothing  but  revenge  ;  and,  as  the  reflection 
added  a  galling  spur  to  every  step,  he  determined  it  should  be  as 
sudden  and  signal  as  the  olfence. 

When  Romn  Oig  left  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  seven  or  eight 
l^nglish  miles  at  least  lay  betwixt  Morrison  and  him.  The  advance 
of  the  former  was  slow,  limited  by  the  sluggish  pace  of  his  cattle ;  the 
last  left  behind  him  stubble-field  and  hedge-row,  erag  and  dark  heath, 
all  glittering  with  frost-rhinie  in  the  broad  November  moon-light,  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  And  now  the  distant  lowing  of  Mor- 
rison's cattle  is  heard ;  and  now  they  are  seen  creeping  like  moles  in 
size  and  slowness  of  motion  on  the  broad  face  of  the  moor  ;  and  now 
he  meets  them — ^passes  them,  and  stops  their  conductor. 

^^  May  good  betide  us,"  said  the  Southlander— *'  Is  this  you,  Robin 
M^Combich,  or  your  wraith  ?  " 

'^  It  is  Robin  Oig  M^Combich,"  answered  the  Highlander,  *^  and  it 
is  not. — But  never  mind  that,  put  pe  giving  me  the  skene-dhu." 

"  What !  you  are  for  back  to  the  Highlands — ^The  devil ! — ^Have  you 
selt  all  off  before  the  fair?     This  beats  all  for  quick  markets." 

'^  I  have  not  sold — I  am  not  goin|^  north — May  pe  I  will  never  go 
north  again. — ^Give  me  pack  my  dirk>  Hugh  Morrison,  or  there  will  pe 
words  petween  us/* 
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**  Indeed,  Robin,  Y\\  be  better  advised  or  V\\  gie  ft  b^k  to  yoa— ^it 
18  %  wanchaucy  weapon  in  a  Highlandman's  hand,  and  I  atti  thinking 
yon  will.be  about  some  barns-breaking.*' 

**  Prntt,  tmtt !  let  roe  have  my  weapon,"  said  Robin  Oig  impatiently. ' 

^^  Hooly  and  fairly,"  said  his  well-meaning  friend.  ^'  Fll  tell  you 
what  will  do  better  than  these  dirking  doing»— Ye  ken  Highlander  and 
Lowlander,  and  Border-men,  are  a'  ae  man's  bairns  when  you  are  over 
^he  Scots  dyke.  See,  the  Eskdale  callants,  and  fighting  Charlie  of 
Liddesdale,  and  the  Lockerby  lads,  and  the  four  Dandies  of  Lustru- 
ther,  and  a  wheen  mair  grey  plaids,  are  coming  up  behind ;  and  if  you 
are  wranged,  there  is  the  hand  of  a  manly  Morrison,  we'll  see  you 
righted,  if  Carlisle  and  Stanwix  baith  take  up  the  feud.'' 

^*  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Robin  Oig,  desirous  of  eluding  the 
suspicions  of  his  friend,  ^*  I  have  enlisted  with  a  party  of  the  Black 
Watch,  and  must  march  off  to-morrow  morning." 

^^  Enlisted !  were  you  mad  or  drunk  I — ^You  must  buy  yourself  off-*' 
I  can  lend  you  twenty  notes,  and  twenty  to  that,  if  the  drove  sell."  ' 

<*  I  thank  you — ^thank  ye,  Hughie  ;  but  I  go  with  good  will  the  gaie 
that  I  am  going — so  the  dirk — tlie  dirli  1^' 

"  There  it  is  for  you,  then,  since  less  wunna  serve.  But  think  on 
what  I  was  saying. — ^Waes  me,  it  will  be  sair  news  in  the  braes  of 
Batquidder,  that  Robin  Oig  M^Combich  should  have  run  an  ill  gate, 
and  ta'en  on." 

^  111  news  in  Balquidder,  indeed ! "  echoed  poor  Robin ;  **  put  Cot 
speed  you,  Hughie,  and  send  you  good  marcats.  Ye  wiana  meet  with 
Robin  Oig  again,  either  attryste  or  fair." 

So  saying,  he  shook  hastily  the  hand  of  his  aoquaintancc,  and  set 
out  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  advanced,  with  the  spirit  of  his 
former  pace. 

<^  There  is  something  wrang  with  the  lad,"  muttered  the  Morrison  to 
himself ;  "  but  we  will  may  be  see  better  into  it  the  morn*s  morning." 

But  long  ere  the  naorning  dawned,  the  catastrophe  of  our  tale  had 
taken  place.  It  war  two  hours  after  the  affray  had  happened,  and  it  was 
totally  forgotten  by  almost  every  one  when  Robin  Oig  returned  to  Hes- 
kett^s  inn.  The  place  was  filled  at  once  by  various  sorts  of  men,  and 
with  noises  corresponding  to  their  character.  There  were  the  grave^ 
low  sounds  of  men  engaged  in  busy  traffic,  with  the  laugh,  the  song, 
and  the  riotous  jest  of  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Among  the  last  was  Harry  Wakefield,  who,  amidst  a  grinning 
graup  of  smock-frocks,  hobnailed  shoes,  and  jolly  English  physiogno- 
mies, was  trolling  forth  the  old  ditty, 

<<  What  Ihough  my  name  be  Roger, 
Who  drives  the  plough  and  cartr-" 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  W4i)l-known  voice,  saying  in  a  high  and 
stern  tone, marked  by  the  sharp  Highland  accent,"  Harry  Waakfelt-— 
if  you  be  a  man,  stand  np ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter f— what  is  it?''  the  guests  demanded  of  each 
other. 

"  It  is  only  a  d d  Scotsman,"  said  Fleecebumkin,  who  was  by 

this  Ume  very  drunk,  ^'  whom  Harry  Wakefield  helped  to  his  broth  to* 
day,  who  is  now  come  to  havo  his  could  kail  hett  agaiiL'^ 
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'^  Harry  Waakfelt,''  repeated  the  same  ominous  summons,  **  stand 
up  if  you  be  a  man ! " 

There  is  something  in  the  tone  of  the  deep  and  concentrated  passion, 
which  attracts  attention  and  imposes  awe,  even  by  the  very  sound.  The 
guests  shrunk  back  on  every  side,  and  gazed  at  the  Highlander,  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  them,  his  brows  bent,  and  his  features  rigid  with 
resolution. 

^^  I  will  stand  up  with  all  my  heart,  Robin,  my  boy,  but  it  shall  be 
to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  drink  down  all  UDkindness.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  your  heart,  man,  that  you  don't  know  how  to  clench  your 
hands.'' 

By  this  time  he  stood  opposite  to  his  antagonist ;  his  open  and  un- 
suspecting look  strangely  contrasted  with  the  stem  purpose,  which 
gleamed  wild,  dark,  and  vindictive,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Highlander. 

"  'Tis  not  thy  fault,  man,  that,  not  having  the  luck  to  be  an  English- 
man, thou  canst  not  fight  more  than  a  school-girl." 

"  I  can  fight,*'  ansvrered  Robin  Oig  sternly,  but  calmly,  '<  and  you 
shall  know  it.  You,  Harry  Waakfelt  showed  me  to-day  how  the 
Saxon  churls  fight — I  show  you  now  how  the  Highland  Duuniewassal 
fights." 

He  seconded  the  word  with  the  action,  and  plunged  the  dagger, 
which  he  suddenly  displayed,  into  the  broad  breast  of  the  English 
yeoman,  with  such  fatal  certainty  and  force,  that  the  hilt  made  a 
hollow  sound  against  the  breast-bone,  and  the  double-edged  point 
split  the  very  heart  of  his  victim.     Harry  Wakefield  fell,  and  expired 
with  a  single  groan.     His  assassin  next  seized  the  bailiff  by  the  collar, 
and  offered  the  bloody  poinard  to  his  throat,  whilst  dread  and  surprise 
rendered  the  man  incapable  of  defence. 

"  It  were  very  just  to  lay  you  beside  him,"  he  said,  "  but  the  blood 
of  a  base  pick-thank  shall  never  mix  on  my  father's  dirk,  with  that  of 
a  brave  man." 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  the  man  from  him  with  so  much  force  that  he 
fell  on  the  floor,  while  Robin,  with  his  other  hand,  threw  the  fatal 
weapon  into  the  blazing  turf-fire. 

''  There,"  he  said,  **  take  me  who  likes-^and  let  fire  cleanse  blood 
if  it  can." 

The  pause  of  astonishment  still  continuing,  Robin  Oig  asked  for  a 
peace-officer,  and  a  constable  having  stepped  out,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  his  custody. 

**  A  bloody  night's  work  you  have  made  of  it,"  said  the  constable. 

**  Your  own  fault,"  said  the  Highlander.  "  Had  you  kept  his  hands 
off  me  twa  hours  since,  he  would  have  been  now  as  well  and  merry  as 
he.  was  twa  minutes  since." 

"  It  must  be  sorely  answered,"  said  the  peace-officer. 

"  Never  you  mind  that— death  pays  all  debts ;  it  will  pay  that 
too." 

The  horror  of  the  bystanders  began  now  to  give  way  to  indignation ; 
and  the  sight  of  a  favourite  companion  murdered  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  provocation  being,  in  their  opinion,  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
excess  of  vengeance,  might  have  induced  them  to  kill  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  even  upon  the  very  spot.  The  constable,  however,  did  his 
duty  on  this  occasion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  more 
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reasonable  persons  present,  procured  horses  to  guard  the  prisoner  to 
Carlisle,  to  abide  his  doom  at  the  next  assizes.  While  the  escort  was 
preparing,  the  prisoner  neither  expressed  the  least  interest,  nor  at- 
tempted the  slightest  reply.  Only,  before  he  was  carried  from  the 
fatal  apartment,  he  desired  to  look  at  the  dead  body,  which,  raised 
from  the  floor,  had  been  deposited  upon  the  large  table,  (at  the  head 
of  which  Harry  Wakefield  had  presided  but  a  few  minutes  before,  full 
of  life,  vigour,  and  animation,)  until  the  surgeons  should  examine  the 
mortal  wound.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was  decently  covered  with  a 
napkin.  To  the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  bystanders,  which  displayed 
itself  in  a  general  Ah  !  drawn  through  clenched  teeth  and  half-shut 
lips,  Robin  Oig  removed  the  cloth,  and  gazed  with  a  mournful,  but 
steady  eye  on  the  lifeless  visage,  which  had  been  so  lately  animated, 
that  the  smile  of  good-humoured  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  of 
conciliation  at  once,  and  contempt  towards  his  enemy,  still  curled  his 
lip.  While  those  present  expected  that  the  wound,  which  had  so 
lately  flooded  the  apartment  with  gore,  would  send  forth' fresh  streams 
at  the  touch  of  the  homicide,  Robin  Oig  replaced  the  covering,  with 
the  brief  exclamation,  "  He  was  a  pretty  man ! " 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  The  unfortunate  Highlander  stood  his 
trial  at  Carlisle.  I  was  myself  present,  and  as  a  young  Scottish  lawyer, 
or  barrister  at  least,  and  reputed  a  man  of  some  quality,  the  politeness 
of  the  sheriff  of  Cumberland  offered  me  a  place  on  the  bench.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  proved  in  the  manner  I  have  related  them ;  and 
whatever  might  be  at  first  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  against  a 
crime  so  un-English  as  that  of  assassination  from  revenge,  yet  when 
the  rooted  national  prejudices  of  the  prisoner  had  been  explained, 
which  made  him  consider  himself  as  stained  with  indelible  disgrace 
when  subjected  to  personal  violence ;  when  his  previous  patience, 
moderation,  and  endurance,  were  considered,  the  generosity  of  the 
English  audience  was  inclined  to  regard  his  crime  as  the  wayward 
aberration  of  a  false  idea  of  honour,  rather,  than  as  flowing  from  a 
heart  naturally  savage,  or  perverted  by  habitual  vice.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  charge  of  the  venerable  judge  to  the  jury,  although  not 
at  that  time  liable  to  be  much  affected  either  by  that  which  was 
eloquent  or  pathetic. 

"  We  have  had,"  he  said,  "  in  the  previous  part  of  our  duty, 
(alluding  to  some  former  trials,)  to  discuss  crimes  which  infer  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  while  they  call  down  the  well-merited  vengeance  of 
the  law.  It  is  now  our  still  most  melancholy  duty  to  apply  its  salutary, 
though  severe  enactments,  to  a  case  of  a  very  singular  character,  in 
which  the  crime  (for  a  crime  it  is,  and  a  deep  one)  arose  less  out  of  the 
malevolence  of  the  heart  than  the  error  of  the  understanding — less 
from  any  idea  of  committing  wrong,  than  from  an  unhappily  perverted 
notion  of  that  which  is  right.  Here  we  have  two  men,  highly  esteemed, 
it  has  been  stated,  in  their  rank  of  life,  and  attached  it  seems,  to 
each  other  as  friends  ;  one  of  whose  lives  has  been  already  sacrificed 
to  a  punctilio,  and  the  other  is  about  to  prove  the  vengeance  of  the 
offended  laws ;  and  yet  both  may  claim  our  commisseration  at  least 
as  men  acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  national  prejudices,  and 
unhappily  misguided  rather  than  voluntarily  erring  from  the  path  of 
right  conduct. 


<<  In  the  original  cause  of  the  miimderstanding,  we  nnet  in  jostiee 
give  the  right  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.    He  had  acquired  possession 
of  the  inclosure^  which  was  the  object  of  competition,  by  a  legal  con* 
tract  with  the  proprietor  Mr.  Ireby ;  and  yet,  when  accosted  with 
reproaches  undeserved  in  themselves,  and  galling  doubtless  to  a 
temper  at  least  sufBciently  susceptible  of  passion,  he  offered,  notwith- 
standing, to  yield  up  half  his  acquisition,  for  the  Bake  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood,  and  his  amicable  proposal  was  rejected  with 
scorn.    Then  follows  the  scene  at  Mr.  Heskett  the  publican's,  and  you 
will  observe  how  the  stranger  was  treated  by  the  deceased,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,  by  those  around,  who  seem  to  have  urged  him  in  a 
manner  which  was  aggravating  in  the  highest  degree.    While  he 
asked  for  peace  and  for  composition,  and  offered  submission  to  a  ma- 
gistrate, or  to  a  mutual  arbiter,  the  prisoner  was  insulted  by  a  whole 
company,  who  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have -forgotten  the  national 
maxim  of  ^  fair  play ; '  and  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place 
in  peace,  he  was  intercepted,  struck  down,  and  beaten,  to  the  effusion 
of  his  blood. 

<^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  I  heard 
my  learned  brother,  who  opened  the  case  for  the  Crown,  give  an  un- 
favourable turn  to  the  prisoner's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  said 
the  prisoner  was  afraid  to  encounter  his  antagonist  in  fair  fight,  or  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  ring;  and  that,  therefore,  like  a  cowardly 
Italian,  he  had  recourse  to  his  fatal  stiletto,  to  murder  the  man  whom 
he  dared  not  to  meet  in  manly  encounter.  I  observed  the  prisoner 
shrink  from  this  part  of  the  accusation  with  the  abhorrence  natural 
to  a  brave  man  ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to  make  my  words  impressive, 
when  I  point  his  real  crhne,  I  must  secure  his  opinion  of  my  impar- 
tiality, by  rebutting  every  thing  that  seems  to  me  a  false  accusation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  is  a  man  of  resolution — J. 
wish  to  Heaven  that  he  had  less,  or  rather  that  he  had  had  a  better 
education  to  regulate  it. 

^^  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  laws  my  brother  talks  of,  they  may  be  known 
in  the  bull-ring,  or  the  bear-garden,  or  the  cock-pit,  hot  they  are  not 
known  here.  Or,  if  they  should  be  so  far  admitted  as  furnishing  a 
species  of  proof,  that  no  malice  was  intended  in  this  sort  of  combat, 
from  which  fatal  accidents  do  sometimes  arise,  it  can  only  be  so 
admitted  when  both  parties  are,  in  pari  casu,  equally  acquainted 
with,  and  equally  willing  to  refer  themselves  to,  that  species  of  arbitre- 
ment.  But  will  it  be  contended,  that  a  man  of  superior  rank  and 
education  is  to  be  subjected,  or  is  obliged  to  subject  himself,  to  this 
coarse  and  brutal  strife,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  a  younger,  stronger, 
or  more  skilful  opponent?  Certainly  even  the  pngilistic  code,  if 
founded  upon  the  fair  play  of  merry  Old  England,  as  my  brother 
alleges  it  to  be,  can  contain  nothing  so  preposterous.  And,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  if  the  laws  would  support  an  English  gentleman  wear- 
ing, we  will  suppose,  his  sword,  in  defending  himself  by  force  against 
a  violent  personal  aggression  of  the  nature  offered  to  this  prisoner, 
they  will  not  less  protect  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger  involved  in  the 
same  unpleasing  circumstances.  If,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
when  thus  pressed  by  a  pix  majer^  the  object  of  obloquy  to  a  whole 
company,  and  of  direct  violence  from  one  at  least,  and  as  he  aught 
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reasonably  apprehend,  from  more,  the  panel  had  produced  the  weapon 
which  his  countrymen,  as  we  are  Informed,  generally  carry  about  their 
persons ;  and  the  same  unhappy  circumstances  had  ensued  which  yon 
have  heard  detailed  in  evidence,  I  could  not  in  my  conscience  have 
asked  from  you  a  verdict  of  murder.  The  prisoner*s  personal  defence 
might  Indeed,  even  in  th|4  ciase,  have  gone  mor6  or  less  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  modere^Kn  inculpates  tutela,  spoken  of  by  lawyers, 
but  the  puniishment  incurred  would  have  been  that  of  manslaughter, 
not  of  murder.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  should  have  thought  this 
milder  species  of  charge  was  demsinded  in  the  case  supposed,  notwith* 
standing  the  Statute  of  James  I.  cap.  8,  which  takes  the  case  of 
slaughter  by  stabbing  with  a  short  weapoti,  even  without  malice  pre* 
pense,  out  of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  For  this  statute  of  stabbing,  as  It 
is  termed,  arose  out  of  a  temporary  cause  ;  and  as  the  real  guilt  is  the 
same,  whether  the  slaughter  be  committed  by  the  dagger,  or  by 
sword  or  pistol,  the  benignity  of  the  modem  law  places  them  all  on 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  footing. 

'*  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  pinch  of  the  case  lies  In  the 
interval  of  two  hours  interposed  betwixt  the  reception  of  the  injury  and 
the  fatal  retaliation.  In  the  heat  of  aflfray  and  chaude  mSlee,  law, 
compassionating  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  makes  allowance  for  the 
passions  which  rule  such  a  stormy  moment — for  the  sense  of  present 
pain,  for  the  apprehension  of  further  injury,  for  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining with  due  accuracy  the  precise  degree  of  violence  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  person  of  the  individual,  without  annoying  or 
injuring  the  assailant  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  the 
time  necessary  to  walk  twelve  miles,  however  speedily  performed,  was 
an  interval  sufficient  for  the  prisoner  to  have  recollected  himself;  and 
the  violence  with  which  he  carried  his  purpose  into  e£fect,  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  deliberate  determination,  could  neither  be  in- 
duced by  the  passion  of  anger,  nor  that  of  fear.  It  was  the  purpose 
and  the  act  of  predetermined  revenge,  for  which  law  neither  can,  will, 
nor  ought j  to  have  sympathy  or  allowance. 

^^  It  is  true,  we  may  repeat  to  ourselves,  in  alleviation  of  this  poor 
man^s  unhappy  action,  that  his  case  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  The 
country  which  he  inhabits  was,  in  the  days  of  many  now  alive,  inac- 
cessible to  the  laws,  not  only  of  England,  which  have  not  even  yet 
penetrated  thither,  but  to  those  which  our  neighbours  of  Scotland  are 
subjected,  and  which  must  be  supposed  to  be,  and  no  doubt  actually 
are,  founded  upon  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  which 
pervade  every  civilized  country.  Amongst  their  mountains,  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  the  various  tribes  were  wont  to  make 
war  upon  each  other,  so  that  each  man  was  obliged  to  go  armed  for 
his  own  protection,  and  for  the  offence  of  his  neighbour.  These  men, 
from  the  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  their  own  descent  and  of 
their  own  consequence,  regarded  themselves  as  so  many  cavaliers,  or 
men-at-arms,  rather  than  as  the  peasantry  of  a  peaceful  country. 
Those  laws  of  the  ring,  as  my  brother  terms  them,  were  unknown  to 
the  race  of  warlike  mountaineers ;  that  decision  of  quarrels  by  no 
other  weapons  than  those  which  nature  has  given  every  man  must  to 
them  have  seemed  as  vulgar  and  as  preposterous  as  to  the  noblesse  of 
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France.  Revenge^  on  the  other  hand^  must  have  heen  as  familiar  to 
their  hahits  of  society  as  to  those  of  the  Cherokees  or  Mohawks.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  descrihed  hy  Bacon,  at  hottom  a  kind  of  wild,  untutored 
justice;  for  the  fear  of  retaliation  must  withhold  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor  where  there  is  no  regular  law  to  check. daring  violence.  But 
though  all  this  may  he  granted,  and  thoug^ire  may  allow  that,  such 
having  heen  the  case  of  the  Highlands  in  We  days  of  the  prisoner's 
fathers,  many  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  must  *still  continue  to 
influence  the  present  generation,  it  cannot,  and  ought  not,  even  in  this 
most  painful  case,  to  alter  the  administration  of  the  law,  either  in 
your  hands,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  or  in  mine.  The  first  ohject  of 
civilization  is  to  place  the  general  protection  of  the  law  equally  admi- 
nistered, in  the  room  of  that  wild  justice,  which  every  man  cut  and 
carved  for  himself,  according  to  the  length  of  his  sword  and  the 
strength  of  his  arm.  The  law  says  to  the  suhjects,  with  a  voice  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity,  '  Vengeance  is  mine.'  The  instant  that 
there  is  time  for  passion  to  cool,  and  reason  to  interpose,  an  injured 
party  must  hecome  aware,  that  the  law  assumes  the  exclusive  cogni- 
zance of  the  right  and  wrong  hetwixt  the  parties,  and  opposes  her 
inviolahle  huckler  to  every  attempt  of  the  private  party  to  right  him- 
self. I  repeat,  that  this  unhappy  man  ought  personally  to  he  the 
ohject  rather  of  our  pity  than  our  ahhorrence,  for  he  failed  in  his 
ignorance,  and  from  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  But  his  crime  is  not 
the  less  that  of  murder,  gentlemen,  and,  in  your  high  and  important 
office,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find.  Englishmen  have  their  angry  passions 
as  well  as  Scots ;  and  should  this  man's  action  remain  unpunished,  you 
may  unsheath,  under  various  pretences,  a  thousand  daggers  hetwixt 
the  Land's-end  and  the  Orkneys." 

The  venerahle  judge  thus  ended  what,  to  judge  hy  his  apparent 
emotion,  and  hy  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  was  really  a  painful 
task.  The  jury,  according  to  his  instructions,  hrought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty ;  and  Rohin  Oig  M^Comhich,  alias  McGregor,  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  left  for  execution,  which  took  place  accordingly.  He  met 
his  fate  with  great  firmness,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence. But  he  repelled  indignantly  the  ohservations  of  those  who 
accused  him  of  attacking  an  unarmed  man.  '^  I  give  a  life  for  the  lifie 
I  took," he  said,  "and  what  can  I  do  more ? *' — ^Vol.  i. p.  293 — 3(>1. 


THE  LAW  OF  BLASPHEMY. 


The  Law  of  Blasphemy  sorely  perplexes  the  lawyers.  They 
would  fain  ground  on  it  some  show  of  reason,  hut  the  difficulties 
haffle  their  ingenuity,  and  they  are  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  offering  strings  of  words  and  phrases  signifying  nothing.  In  old 
songs  a  tol-lol-de-rol-lol  is  introduced  to  eke  out  the  measure ;  in  the 
law  of  hlasphemy  the  same  ohject  is  accomplished  by  the  words  "  for 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land."  Tol-lol-de- 
rol-lol  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  sense  as  well  as  ^^  for  Christi- 
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anity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land;''  but  in  the  court  of 
justice  sitting  before  our  lord  the  king  at  Westminster, "  for  Christianity 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land/'  sounds  better,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  more  deceitful  than  tol-lol-de-rol-lol.  By  the  force  of  the  for.  it 
sounds  like  a  reason,  which  tol-lol-de-rol-lol  does  not.  Nevertheless 
we  could  wish  that  judges  would  cease  instancing  as  an  argument  for 
interfering  with  opinions  on  religious  matters  the  too  often  quoted  ^^  for 
Christianity  is  a  part  and  parcel,  &c."  and  sing  tol-lol-de-rol-lol  instead, 
because,  as  it  would  as  infalliby  command  a  verdict,  it  would  more  strik- 
ingly exemplify  the  power  of  the  law  which  is,  thank  God,  superior  to  rea- 
son. We  are  men  of  that  turn  that  we  are  ready  to  believe  any  thing  that 
any  person  of  authority  or  a  very  big  wig  tells  us  ;  and  if  we  were  in- 
formed that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of  an  old  woman's  frowzy 
flannel  petticoat,  we  would  not  presume  to  doubt  it ;  but  having  acceded 
to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  we  must  yet  ask  what  connexion  there  is 
between  it  and  the  desired  consequence.  If  Cliristianity  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  does  that  justify  the  prosecution  of  A 
or  IB  for  disbelieving  it?  or  further,  to  state  the  extreme  case,  for 
attempting  to  bring  it  into  contempt?  Men  in,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  many  more  out  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  are  very  pro- 
perly, worthily,  and  indefatigably  employed  in  bringing  the  law  of 
the  land  intQ  contempt,  and  that  without  incurring  any  risk  of  pro- 
secution. The  averment,  therefore,  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  will  not  warrant  interference  with  religious 
opinions.  In  charging  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  blasphemy, 
Lord  Tentcrden  sung  the  old  song,  with  such  little  verbal  variations 
as  were  necessary  to  disguise  the  vulgar  baldness  of  the  tune : — 

"  He  (Lord  Tenterden)  should  not  be  acting  according  to  the  duty 
he  owed  his  conscience,  or  the  duty  required  by  the  office  which  he 
then  held,  if  he  did  not  tell  them  that  the  Christian  religion  (he 
spoke  not  then  of  any  of  the  many  sects  into  which  opinions  had 
divided  it,)  but  the  Chrii^tian  religion  in  its  substance  was  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  country,  as  perfectly  inviolable  in  that  substance^ 
and  as  fully  entitled  to  protection  in  every  manner  and  degree,  as 
our  civil  constitution  itself." 

One  kind  of  galimathias  is  as  good  as  another.  Let  us  say  that — 
"  The  Christian  religion  in  its  substance  is  a  part  of  the  sirloin 
of  beef,  as  perfectly  inviolable  in  that  substance,  and  as  fully  entitled 
to  protection  in  every  manner  and  degree  as  our  plum-pudding  itself." 
Nonsense  ;  if  the  Christian  religion  were  In  its  substance  a  part  of  the 
sirloin  of  beef,  a  sirloin  of  beef  is  not  inviolable  in  its  substance ; 
and  so  the  proposition  comes  to  nothing.  True,  and  if  the  Christian 
religion  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  of  the 
land  is  not  inviolable  in'  its  substance.  Its  substance  and  form  are, 
under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  undergoing  change  in  every  session  of 
Parliament.  The  Christian  religion  is  neither  a'part  nor  parcel  of 
any  thing  in  the  world,  it  is  no  more  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  than  it  is  a  part  or  parcel  of  Lord  Tenterden's  wig ;  it  is 
simply  and  solely  a  belief  in  the  truth.  It  were  a  great  evil  to  shake 
men's  belief  in  the  truth ;  but  in  all  things  except  religion  we  have  such 
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reliance  on  the  power  of  trnth,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  defend 
it  with  pains  and  penalties. 

Suppose  a  genius  should  arise  among  us,  and  discojrer  that  our 
astronomy  was  all  wrong,  and  endeavour  by  the  force  of  argument  and 
ridicule  to  prove  the  error  of  reliance  on  lunar  observations,  and  the 
whole  system  which  guides  our  sailors  over  the  seas.  It  would  be 
dreadful  were  he  to  suc^ised  in  dashing  our  sextants  from  our  hands, 
in  shaking  our  navigators'  confidence  in  the  nautical  almanack,  and 
teaching  the^i  40  despise  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars;  but 
yet  we  question  i^'h^ther  the  world  would  see  the  wisdom  of  prosecuting 
this  man  for  prapq gating  his  opinions,  though  the  reception  of  them 
would  be  ^Vy'.'ndi^d  with  such  disastrous  practical  consequences^ 
Astronomy  h  '^  part  and  parcel  *'  of  navigation ;  but  in  protecting 
navigation ''we  have  never  yet  thought  it  neoeA^ary  to  make  a  disbelief 
in  the  Newtonian  System,  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisoitment.  Had  astronomy  its  priests,  and  were  the  science 
established,  Atki  improvement  in  it  prohibited,  such  however  would 
surely  be  the  case,  "  and  crops  of  infidels  would  be  provoked  to 
doubt  that  the  stars  do  move."  In  medicine  how  many  absurd  beliefs 
are  propagated,  to  the  perdition  of  numberless  bodies ;  and  would  it 
be  proposed  to  punish  fanciful  valetudinarians  for  endeavouring  to 
shake  their  neighbours'  faith  in  Maton,  Warren,  and  Paris?  In  all 
things,  spiritual  or  temporal,  sacred  or  profane,  leave  to  Reason  the 
vindication  of  its  own  wrongs ;  to  Truth  the  maintenance  of  her  own 
cause. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Lord  Tenterden 
was  obviously  much  perplexed  for  a  share  of  argument  for  his  law, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  nftystifications  and  definitions 
absolutely  amounting  to  nothing.  Thus,  for  example,  he  declared^ 
that  '^  every  man  in  this  country  had  a  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
every  subject;  and  however  injurious  those  opinions  might  prove, 
either  to  himself  or  to  others,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  keep  those 
opinions  to  himself,  the  laws  of  the  country  could  take  no  cognizance 
of  his  offence.'*  What  a  brilliant  discovery  is  this !  So  long  as  a 
man  keeps  his  opinions  to  himself,  he  cannot  be  punished.  Wonderful ! 
because  so  long  as  he  keeps  them  to  himself,  they  are  undiscovered, 
here  his  lordship  touches  upon  a  difficulty.  When  do  a  man's  opinions 
begin  to  be  punishable  ?  They  are  not  punishable  when  confined  to  his 
own  breast,  as  they  are  then  unknown ;  and  they  are  punishable  when 
proclaimed  in  a  public  place.  Graduating  the  scale  from  unknown 
to  declared,  where  do  opinions  begin  to  be  criminal  ?  If  a  man  avows 
opinions  to  his  wife,  are  they  punishable  ? — ^if  he  avows  them  to  his 
family,  are  they  punishable  ? — ^to  his  servants,  are  they  punishable  ? — 
avowed  to  his  friends,  are  they  punishable  ? — spoken  in  a  tavern,  are 
they  punishable? — in  a  theatre? — ^in  a  chapel,  we  know  they  are 
punishable.  We  have  the  extremes  ascertained.  In  his  breast  his 
opinions  are  innocent;  declared  in  a  public  room,  criminal.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intermediate  stages  of  innocence  and  criminality 
should  be  distinctly  fixed. 
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SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 

SketehM  of  Persia,  firoDi  the  J^MiniAlBiif«Tfa¥el!eriiitiie£aflt4  London.  Mtoxay. 
2Yols.l2mo.    1827.     . 

We  ha^e  not  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  more  varied  treat  than  has  heen 
afforded  us  by  these  charming  volames ';  they  have  been  published  we 
believe  isome  months ;  and  how  It  is  that  we  had  not  met  with  them 
before  a  few  weeks  ago  we  cannot  divine.  They  ought  to  have  been 
found  on  every  table ;  been  the  subject  of  all  literary  conversation ; 
and  formed  the  welcomes  food  of  the  periodicals.  The  author  is 
understood  to  be  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  most  able  and  accomplished 
of  our  Eastern  travellers  and  officers :  had  we  known  nothing  more  of 
him  and  his  works,  all  the  good  that  has  been  said  of  him  would  here 
be  amply  confirmed.  His  liveliness,  his  good  humour,  his  great  infor- 
mation, his  varied  resources,  his  knowledge  of  character,  and  his 
remarkable  personal  accomplishments,  are  all  apparent  in  these 
sketches,  and  show  themselves  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  For  to 
the  ordinary  interests  of  the  anecdotes,  incidents,  and  descriptions, 
which  form  the  body  of  the  work,  is  added  an  indirect  pleasure  arising 
from  the  author*s  endeavour  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  write  of  him- 
self in  the  third  person.  The  elchee,the  Persian  name  for  an  ambas- 
sador, is  described,  his  thoughts  are  guessed  at,  and  his  manners 
alluded  to  by  himself,  in  the  character  of  a  member  of  the  mission  ; 
and  as  the  part  is  supported  by  considerable  humour,  and  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  some  little  goodnatured  self  ridicule, it  adds  a  considerable 
charm  to  the  narrative  :  such  are  the  recommendations  which  enhance 
the  value  of  this  work,  and  which,  moreover,  show  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lighter  hours  of  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  a  soldier, 
a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Our  character  of  these  sketches 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  extracts  we  shall  make  from  them. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  has  made  two  official  journies  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India ;  the  first  was 
in  180D,  and  the  other  ten  years  afterwards.  In  these  sketches, 
incidents  which  happened  in  both  embassies  are  recorded,  not  in  any 
regular  order,  but  partly  following  the  course  of  the  second  journey, 
and  partly  introducing,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  events  of  the  former 
expedition. 

Publications  respecting  Persia  have  of  late  been  frequent.  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  own  excellent  history  has  spi*ead  many  sound  views  re- 
specting the  course  of  events  in  that  country.  Mr.  Frazer's  travels 
throw  great  light  upon  the  state  of  its  government,  the  condition  of  its 
population,  and  the  character  of  its  people.  The  amusing  novel  of 
Hajji  Baba,  written,  as  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Morier,  has  presented  similar 
information  in  a  more  palatable  form  to  the  lover  of  fiction.  Th6 
Persian  Gil  Bias  does  for  Persia  what  Le  Sage  did  or  intended  to  do 
for  Spain.  The  **  Sketches"  continue  the  series ;  and  on  the  whole 
present  the  people  and  its  government  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Not  that  its  author  denies  or  throws  a  doubt 
upon  the  facts  recorded  i)y  the  writers  we  have  mentioned ;  but  his 
greater  experience  makes  allowance  for  circumstances^  and  enables 
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him  to  take  a  mucli  deeper  view  into  the  whole  case.  The  writings  of 
Frazer  present  an  arid  desert  of  tyranny,  oppression,  corruption,  ^nd 
immorality.  Sir  John  Malcolm  niakes  greater  allowance  for|the 
difference  of  national  habits  and  feelings;  and  shows,  without  effort 
indeed,  and  in  an  extremely  pleasant  manner,  that  that  which  would 
deserve  their  names  in  one  country,  may  bear  9  very  different  value 
in  another;  but  these  things  will  be  better  proved  by  the  author 
him  Jblf  as  we  go  along. 

The  first  sketch  describes  the  voyage  to  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
Bombay.  The  monotony  of  the  voyage  is  relieved  by  the  author's 
study  of  a  renHarkable  character — one  Peterson,  a  blunt  sailor,  the 
master  of  the  vessel.  His  history  is  entertaining ;  but  we  must  pass  it 
over  for  more  instructive  matter.  A  good»  account  is  given  of 
Muscat,  and  its  enterprising  and  enlightened  Imaum,  of  whom  much 
has  been  heard  in  this  country  since  the  dates  of  these  sketches.  We 
have  seen  letters  written  by  him,  in  which  he  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  friends  who  have  visited  him  at  Muscat,  and  to  whom  he  sends 
not  only  letters,  but  trifling  presents,  as  marks  of  esteem,  though  he 
contrives  to  select  those  articles  which  never  pass  the  king's  customs. 
The  slave  market  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  on  Oriental  slavery,  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  which  will  enlighten  many  who  are  led  away 
by  the  mere  name  of  a  thing : — 

-  "  The  slave  in  eastern  countries,  after  he  is  trained  to  serve,  attains  the 
condition  of  a  favoured  domestic ;  his  adoption  of  the  religion  of  his  master 
is  usually  the  first  step  which  conciliates  the  latter.  Except  at  a  few  sea- 
ports, he  is  seldom  put  to  hard  labour.  In  Asia  there  are  no  fields  tilled  by 
slaves^  no  manufactories  in  which  thev  are  doomed  to  toil ;  their  occupations 
are  all  of  a  domesfic  nature^  and  good  behaviour  is  rewarded  by  kindness  and 
confidence,  which  raises  them  «in  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The 
term  gholam^  or  slave,  in  Mahomedan  countries,  is  not  one  of  opprobrium, 
nor  does  it  even  convey  the  idea  of  a  degraded  condition.  The  (Georgians, 
Nubians^  and  Abyssinians,  and  even  the  Seedee,  or  Caffi-ee,  as  the  woolly- 
headed  Africans  are  called,  are  usually  married^  and  their  children,  who  are 
termed  house-born,*  become^  in  a  manner,  part  of  their  master's  family. 
They  are  deemed  the  most  attached  of  his  adherents  :  the^  often  inherit  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  wealth ;  and  not  unfrequently  (with  the  exception 
of  the  woolly-headed  Cafiree)  lose,  by  a  marriage  in  ms  family,  or  by  some 
other  equally  respectable  connection,  sul  trace  of  their  origin. 

"  According  to  the  Mahomedan  law^  the  state  of  slavery  is  divided  into 
two  conditions — ^the  perfect  jind  absolute,  or  imperfect  and  privileged.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  first  class  are,  with  all  their  property^  at  the  disposal  of 
their  masters.  The  second,  though  they  cannot^  before  emancipation,  inherit 
or  acquire  property^  have  many  privileges,  and  cannot  be  sold  or  transferred. 
A  female,  who  has  a  child  to  her  master,  belonfi;s  to  the  privileged  class ;  as 
does  a  dave,  to  whom  his  master  has  promised  his  liberty,  on  the  payment  of 
a  certain  sum,  or  on  his  death. 

"  The  greatest  encouragement  is  given  in  the  Koran,t  and  by  all  com- 
mentaries on  that  volume,  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Mahomeid  has  said, 
^  Unto  such  of  your  slaves  as  desire  a  written  instrument,  allowing  them  to 
redeem  themselves,  on  paving  a  certain  sum,  write  one^  if  ye  know  good  in 
them^  and  give  them  of  the  riches  of  God,  which  he  hath  given  you.' 

'^  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  precept  that  pious  Mahomedans  often  grant 
small  pieces  of  land  to  a  slave,  or  teach  him  a  profession,  that  he  may, 
through  industry  and  frugality,  attain  the  means  of  paying  for  his  freedom, 

*  "  Kh^a-aadeh."  t  "  Vide  Sale't  Koxao,  vol.  ii.  p.  186." 
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at  the  same  time  that  he  acquires  habits  which  render  him  worthy  of  the 
gHeat  gift.  M ahomedans  are  also  encouraged  to  manumit  their  slaves  by  the 
ia^  which  gives  them  a  title^  as  residuary  heir^  to  any  property  of  whicn  the 
eloi 


peflon  to  whom  they  may  have  granted  freedom  dies  possessed. 

^^  On  one  point  the  slaves  in  Mahomedan  countries  are  on  a  footing  with 
free  females :  they  are  only  liable^  for  any  crimes  they  commit^  to  suffer  half 
the  punishment  to  which  a  Jree  man  would  be  subject.  This  law  proceeds  on 
the  ground  of  their  not  being  supposed  on  a  par^  as  to  knowledge  or  social 
ties,  with  other  parts  of  the  community.  The  application,  however,  of  this 
principle  of  justice  to  cases  where  the  law  awards  death  or  amputation,  has 
puzzled  the  wise  mullahs,  or  doctors,  who  have  resorted  to  the  usual  remedy 
of  writing  ponderous  volumes  upon  the  subject;  but  I  do  not  learn  that 
the^  have  yet  discovered  a  plan  by  which  an  offending  woman  or  slave  can  be 
punished  with  the  loss  of  half  a  life ;  or  an  operation  be  performed,  which 
will  leave  them  with  a  half*amputated  limb." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  18—21. 

Sir  John  confesses,  that  his  foible  is  a  too  great  anxiety  to  display 
the  wonders  of  science  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives.  We  have 
several  amnsing  instances  of  the  effects  of  these  exhibitions — from  the 
infliction  of  electric  shocks  to  the  fascinating  horrors  of  a  phantas- 
magoria.    The  first  specimen  of  this  kind  occurs  at  Muscat: — 

*'  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Muscat  we  were  visited  by  men  of  all  nations 
and  colours.  I  was  principally  attracted  by  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
some  Arabs  from  the  interior,  who  were  brought  on  board  by  their  country- 
men to  see  an  English  ship  of  war.  Their  figures  were  light  and  elastic, 
their  countenances  expressed  quickness  and  energy.  The  most  remarkable 
of  their  features  were  their  dark  rolling  eyes,  whicn  perhaps  struck  me  more 
from  their  wandering  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another,  glistening  with 
wonder  at  all  they  saw.  A  good  telescope  happened  to  be  placed  so  as  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  one  of  the  farthest  fortifications.  I  called  an  Arab  to 
look  through  it,  and  he  did  so  for  about  a  minute,  then  gazed  with  the  most 
es^er  attention  at  me,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  dashed  over  the  ship's 
side.  When  the  boat  he  was  in  got  to  a  little  distance,  he  exclaimed,  ^  You 
are  magicians,  and  1  now  see  how  you  take  towns ;  that  thing,  (pointing  to 
the  tdescope,)  be  they  ever  so  far  off,  brings  them  as  near  as  you  like.'  We 
were  much  amused  with  his  simplicity,  but  no  arguments  could  prevail  on 
him  to  return  and  receive  such  a  lesson  on  optics  as  might  dispel  his  delusion 
in  supposing  us  to  be  adepts  in  the  black  art." — Vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25, 

On  landing  at  Bushire  the  inhabitants  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  elchee's  guard ;  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  movements  ^most  particularly  delighted  a  fanatical 
accountant  :^ 

"  Having  acquired  this  correct  information  about  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  I 
landed  at  Abusheher,*  a  Persian  seaport,  celebrated  as  the  mart  of  cnintzes 
and  long-eUs,  of  dates  and  asafoetida.  We  were  met  on  the  beach  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  town.  What  appeared  to  excite  most  admiration  was 
the  light  company  of  his  majesty's  84th  regiment,  whose  uniform  appearance 
caused  no  slight  wonder.  Struck  with  their  similarity  of  look,  one  man 
exclaimed,  **  These  fellows  must  all  have  had  the  same  father  and  mother ! ' 
*  That  cannot  be,*  said  another,  ^  for  they  must  all  have  been  bom  on  the.same 
day.*  ^  They  are  proper  devils,  I'll  warrant  them,'  said  an  old  woman  who 
had  been  looking  at  them  very  attentively.  They  had  now  received  the  order  to 
march,  and  the  regularity  with  which  their  feet  moved  was  a  new  subject  of 
surprise.  An  old  merchant,  called  Hajee  Ismael,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
amongst  his  accounts,  and  who  delighted  in  every  thing  that  was  regular, 

*  **  Abasheber  is  the  proper  name,  but  it  is  bettcrr  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
abbreviated  appellation  of  Bushiie.'* 
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Stood  at  a  corner  as  tbey  passed  Ib  files^  and  kept  saying,  as  he  noted  them 
with  his  fingers,  ^  correct,*  conreet,  correct.'  Take  it  au  in  aU,  our  knding 
seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  the  men  and  children  of  the  port  of  Abushehv.*' 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  33, 34, 

The  elchee  at  his  first  visit  bad  a  plan  for  introducing  potatoes  into 
Persia,  in  which  he  succeeded :  tbey  are  now  called  the  '^  Malcolm 
plum  "  in  that  country.  His  wishes  were  warmly  seconded  by  a  bene- 
volent merchant,  who  pretended  to  be  much  interested  in  the  project, 
and  who  obtained  a  promise  of  a  considerable  quantity  for  se^.  As 
the  season  was,  however,  too  far  advanced  for  sowing,  the  merchant  be« 
came  impatient,  and  unluckily  exposed  the  insincerity  of  his  professions, 
by  suggesting  to  his  excellency,  that  as  it  was  too  late  to  receive  the 
potatoes,  a  piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  a  present  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  the  elchee's  wonted  liberality.  The  true  Persian 
showed  himself  prematurely ;  and  when  ridiculed  by  his  excellency  he 
retired  in  disgrace,  and  bore  the  name  of  Potatoes  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

An  old  servant  of  the  English  factory  at  this  place,  in  his  dying 
moments,  bore  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  establishment  here  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  well-selected  jest-book: — 

'*  The  English  factory,  which  had  long  been  at  Gombroon,  had  been 
removed  some  years  before  to  Abusheber.    All  the  old  servants  had  accom- 

Sanied  it,  and  one,  of  the  name  of  Suffer,  had  recently  died,  of  whom  I  was 
eliehted  to  hear,  from  the  best  authority,  an  anecdote,  which  did  credit  to 
the  Kindness  of  our  countrymen,  while  it  showed  that  even  in  this  soil  good 
usage  will  generate  strong  and  lasting  attachment.  When  poor  Suffer,  who 
had  been  fifty  years  a  servant  in  tne  factory,  was  on  his  death-bed,  the 
English  doctor  ordered  him  a  glass  of  wine.    He  at  first  refused  it,  saying, 

*  I  cannot  take  it ;  it  is  forbidden  in  the  Koran.'  But  after  a  few  moments 
he  begged  the  doctor  to  g^ve  it  him,  saying,  as  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 

*  Give  me  the  wine ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  same  volume,  that  all  you  unbe- 
lievers will  be  excluded  from  Paradise;  and  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
teaches  me  to  prefer  your  society  in  the  other  world,  to  any  place  unto  which 
I  can  .be  advanced  with  my  own  countrymen.'  He  died  a  few  hours  after 
this  sally."— Vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37. 

In  Persia  no  one  walks,  and  consequently  the  whole  establishment  of 
the  elchee  must  be  mounted  on  something  or  other.  This  brings  him 
in  contact  with  the  Arab  horse  dealeoa^  who  are  not  particularly  unlike 
their  brethren  in  this  country.  It  is  singular  that  association  with  one 
of  the  noblest  and  gentlest  of  animals  should  invariably  taint  its  keeper 
with  roguery :  no  man  is  to  be  trusted  on  the  subject  of  his  horse, 
whether  he  be  English  or  Arab.  The  Arabian  owners  and  breeders  of 
this  animal  are  even  more  particular  in  their  prejudices  than  the  men 
on  the  turf  m  this  equestrian  country ;  their  care  of  their  [animalss 
their  value  of  them,  and  their  skill,  are  not  to  be  equalled  on  the  plains 
of  Newmarket,  or  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire.  Our. author's  anecdotes  of 
horse  dealers  are  always  amusing. 

**  Hyder,  the  elchee's  master  of  the  chase,  was  the  person  who  imparted 
knowledge  to  me  on  all  subjects  relating  to  Arabian  horses.  He  would 
descant  by  the  hour  on  the  qualities  of  a  colt  that  was  yet  untried,  but 
which,  he  concluded,  must  possess  all  the  perfections  of  its  sire  and  dam> 


•  *'  <  Hissab/  the  Pertiaa  woid,  litenlly  means  aa  aooonat ;  Ketapkoiically, '  cor- 
rect, or  accordiog  to  a  just  account/  " 
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"with  wbofle  hittariet^  and  that  of  their  pTogemtors^  he  was  well  acqitamted. 
Hyder  had  shares  in  five  or  six  famous  brood  mares ;  and  he  told  me  a  mare 
was  sometimes  divided  amongst  ten  or  twelve  Arabs^  which  accounted  for  the 
groups  of  half  naked  fellows  whom  I  saw  watching^  with  anxiety^  the  pro- 
gress made  hj  their  manadng  partner  in  a  bargain  for  one  of  the  produce. 
They  often  displayed^  on  tnese  occasions^  no  small  violence  of  temper ;  and 
J  Jiave  more  than  once  observed  a  party  leading  off  their  ragged  colt  in  a 
perfect  fury^  at  the  blood  of  Daghee  or  ghumehtee^  or  some  renowned  sire  or 
grandsire^  being  depreciated  by  an  inadequate  offer^  from  an  ignorant  Indian 
or  European. 

'^  The  Arabs  place  still  more  value  on  their  mares  than  on  their  horses ;  but 
even  the  latter  are  sometimes  esteemed  beyond  all  price.  When  the  envoy^ 
returning  from  his  former  mission^  was  encamped  near  Bagdad^  an  Arab  rode  a 
bright  bay  horse  of  extraordinary  shape  and  beauty^  before  his  tent^  till  he 
attracted  nis  notice.  On  being  asked  if  he  would  sell  him — *  What  will  you 
give  me  ?'  said  he.  '  It  depends  upon  his  age ;  I  suppose  he  is  past  five  ?* 
*  Guess  again/  was  the  reply.  '  Four.'  '  Look  at  his  mouthy*  said  tihe 
Arab^  with  a  smile.  On  examination  he  was  found  rising  three  ;  this^  from 
his  size  and  perfect  symmetry,  greatly  enhanced  his  value.  The  envoy 
said,  '  I  will  give  you  fifty  tomans.*"  '  A  little  more,  if  you  please,'  said  the 
fellow,  apparently  entertained.  'Eighty! — a  hundred!'  He  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled.  The  oSkr  came  at  last  to  two  hundred  tomans !  ^  Well,' 
said  the  Arab,  seemingly  quite  satisfied,  ^  you  need  not  tempt  me  any 
farther — ^it  is  of  no  use ;  you  are  a  fine  elchee  ;  you  have  fine  horses,  camels, 
and  mules,  and  I  am  told  you  have  loads  of  silver  and  gold :  now/  added  he, 
'  you  want  my  colt,  but  you  shall  not  have  him  for  all  you  have  got.'  So 
saying,  he  rode  off  to  the  desert,  whence  he  had  come,  and  where  he,  no 
doubt,  amused  his  brethren  with  an  account  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  European  envoy. 

'^  Inquiry  was  made  of  some  officers  of  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  respecting  this 
oung  man ;  they  did  not  know  him,  but  conjectured  that,  notwithstanding 
is  homely  appearance,  he  was  the  son  or  brother  of  a  chief,  or  perhaps  him- 
self the  head  of  a  family ;  and  such  Arabs,  they  said,  when  in  comparative 
aifiuence,  no  money  could  bribe  to  sell  a  horse  like  the  one  described. 

''  I  was  one  day  relating  the  above  story  to  Abdulla  Aga,  the  former 
governor  of  Bussorah,  who  was  at  Abusheher,  having  been  obliged  to  fiy 
from  Turkey-  He  told  me  that,  when  in  authority,  ne  several  times  had 
great  trouble  in  adjusting  disputes  among  Arab  tribes,  regarding  a  horse  or 
mare  which  had  been  carried  off  by  one  of  them  from  another;  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  animals,  that  having  been  often  offered  ten-fold, 
but  from  jealousy  of  their  neighbours  beoommg  possessed  of  a  breed  of 
horses  which  they  desired  to  remain  exclusively  in  their  own  tribe.  An 
Arab  shaikh  or  chief,  he  told  me,  who  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  Bussorahj 
had  a  favourite  breed  of  horses.  He  lost  one  of  his  best  mares,  and  could  not 
for  a  long  time  discover  whether  she  was  stolen  or  had  strayed.  Some  time 
idfterwards,  a  young  man  of  a  different  tribe,  who  had  long  wished  to  marry 
his  daughter,  but  had  always  been  rejected  by  the  shaikh,  obtained  the 
lady's  consent  and  elc^ed  with  her.  The  shaikh  and  his  followers  pursued ; 
but  the  lover  and  his  mistress^  mounted  on  the  same  horse,  made  a  wonderful 
march,  and  escaped.  The  old  chief  swore  that  the  fellow  was  either  mounted 
upon  the  devil  or  the  favourite  mare  he  had  lost.  After  his  return  he  found, 
on  inauiry,  the  latter  was  the  case ;  that  the  lover  was  the  thief  of  his  mare 
as  weu  as  of  his  daughter,  and  that  he  had  stolen  the  one  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  other.  He  was  ouite  gratified  to  think  he  had  not  been 
beaten  by  a  horse  of  another  breea,  and  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  young 
man  in  order  that  he  might  recover  the  mare,  which  appeared  an  object 
about  which  he  was.  more  solicitous  than  his  daughter." — Vol.  i.  pp.  41— 43. 
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The  elcbee's  anedotes  of  huntiog  are  nearly  as  amuBing  as  those  of 
horses.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  hunting  with  dogs  and  hawks 
on  the  coast  of  Bushire: — 

*'  The  huntsmen  proceed  to  a  large  plain^  or  rather  desert^  near  the  sea-side : 
they  have  hawks  and  greyhounds ;  the  former  carried  in  the  usual  manner^ 
on  the  hand  of  the  huntsman :  the  latter  led  in  a  leash  by  a  horseman^  gene- 
rally the  same  who  carries  the  hawk.  When  the  antelope  is  seen^  they 
endeavour  to  get  as  near  as  possible  ;  but  the  animal^  the  moment  it  observes 
themy  ^oesoff  at  a  rate  that  seems  swifter  than  the  wind;  the  horsemen  are 
instantly  at  full  speedy  having  slipped  the  dogs.  If  it  is  a  single  deer>  they 
at  the  same  time  fly  the  hawks ;  out  if  a  herd^  they  wait  till  the  dogs  have 
fixed  oh  a  particular  antelope.  The  hawks>  skimming  along  the  ground^  soon 
reach  the  aeer,  at  whose  head  they  pounce  in  succession,  and  sometimes  with 
3  violence  that  knocks  it  over.  At  all  events,  they  confuse  the  animal  so 
much  as  to  stop  its  speed  in  such  a  degree  that  the  dogs  can  come  up ;  and  in 
an  instant  men^  horses^  dogs^  and  hawks,  surround  the  unfortunate  deer^ 
against  which  their  united  efforts  have  been  combined.  The  parts  of  the 
chase  that  surprised  me  most  was  the  extraordinary  combination  of  the  hawks 
and  the  dogs,  which  throughout  seemed  to  look  to  each  other  for  aid.  This  I 
was  told,  was  the  result  of  long  and  skilful  training." — ^Voh  i.  pp.  62,  63. 

Another  mode  of  hunting  is  thus  described  as  practised  here  and  in 
the  interior  of  Persia : — 

*'  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  lead  their  own  greyhounds  in  a  long  silken 
leash,  which  passes  through  the  collar,  and  is  ready  to  slip  the  moment  the 
huntsman  chooses.  The  well-trained  dog  soes  alongside  the  horse,  and  keeps 
clear  of  him  when  at  full  speed,  and  in  all  kinds  of  country.  When  a  herd 
of  antelopes  is  seen,  a  consultation  is  held,  and  the  most  experienced  deter- 
mine the  point  towards  which  they  are  to  be  driven.  The  field  (as  an  Eng- 
lish sportsman  would  term  it)  then  disperse,  and  while  some  drive  the  herd 
in  the  desired  direction,  those  with  the  dogs  take  their  post  on  the  same 
line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other ;  one  of  the  worst  dogs 
is  then  slipped  at  the  herd,  and  from  the  moment  he  singles  out  an  antelope 
the  whole  body  are  in  motion.  The  object  of  the  horsemen  who  have  grey- 
hounds is  to  intercept  its  course,  and  to  slip  fresh  dogs,  in  succession,  gt  the 
fatigued  animal.  In  rare  instances  the  second  dog  kms.  It  is  generally  the 
third  or  fourth ;  and  even  these,  when  the  deer  is  strong,  and  the  ground 
favourable,  often  fail.  This  sport,  which  is  very  exhilarating,  was  the  delight 
of  the  late  king  of  Persia,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  whose  taste  is  inherited  by 
the  present  sovereign." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  54, 66. 

The  elchee  also  describes  a  mode  of  taking  the  bustard  with  two 
species  of  hawks — the  one  taught  to  scud  along  the  ground,  the  other 
to  take  wing  :— 

"  The  novelty  of  these  amusements  interested  me,  and  I  was  pleased,  on 
accompanying  a  party  to  a  village,  about  twenty  miles  from  Abusheher,  to 
see  a  species  of  hawking  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  sandy  plains  of  Persia,  on 
which  the  hubara,*  a  noble  species  of  bustard,  is  found  on  almost  bare  plains, 
where  it  has  no  shelter  but  a  small  shrub  cidled  geetuck.  When  we  went 
in  quest  of  them  we  had  a  party  of  about  twenty,  all  well  mounted.  Two 
kinds  of  hawks  are  necessary  for  this  sport ;  the  first,  the  cherkli  (tbe  same 
which  is  flown  at  the  antelope),  attacks  them  on  the  ground,  but  will  not 

*  **  The  hubara^usTially  weighs  from'seven  tojeleven  pounds.  On  the  head  is  a  tuft 
of  black  and  white  feathers  ;  the  back  of  the  head  aud  neck  are  spotted  black  ;  the 
side  of  the  head  and  throat  are  white,  as  well  as  the  under  part  of  the  body ',  the  breast 
is  slate -coloured ;  the  feathers  of  the  wing  are  greenish  brown,  speckled  with  black ; 
the  bill  of  very  dark  grey  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a  large  and  handsome  tuft 
of  feathers,  black  and  white  alternately.' 
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follow  them  on  the  wing ;  for  tliis  reason^  the  bhyree^  a  kawk  well  known  in 
India,  is  flown  the  moment  the  huhara  rises. 

'^  As  we  rode  along  in  an  extended  line,  the  men  who  carried  the  cherkhs 
every  now  and  then  unhooded  and  held  them  up,  that  they  might  look  over 
the  plain.  The  first  huhara  we  found  afforded  us  a  proof  of  the  astonishing 
quickness  of  sight  of  one  of  the  hawks ;  he  fluttered  to  he  loose,  and  the  man 
who  held  him  gave  a  whoop,  as  he  threw  off  his  hand^  and  set  off  at  full 
speed.  We  all  did  the  same.  As  first  we  only  saw  our  hawk  skimming  over 
the  plain,  hut  spon  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile^  the  heau- 
tiful  speckled  huhara,  with  his  head  erect  and  wings  outspread,  running 
forward  to  meet  his  adversary.  The  cherkh  made  several  Unsuccessful 
pounces,  which  were  either  evaded  or  repelled  hy  the  heak  or  wings  of  the 
huhara,  which  at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  rising,  when  a  hhyree  was 
instantly  flown,  and  the  whole  party  were  again  at  full  gallop.  We  had  a 
flight  of  more  than  a  mile,  when  the  huhara  alighted,  and  was  killed  hy 
another  cherkh,  who  attacked  him  on  the  groimd.  This  hird  weighed  ten 
pounds.  We  killed  several  others,  hut  were  not  always  successful^  having 
seen  our  hawks  twice  completely  heaten^  during  the  two  days  we  followed 
this  fine  sport." — Vol.  i.  pp.  55 — 57. 

The  elchee  had  with  him  a  few  couple  of  foxhounds  intended  for  a 
present  to  the  king  of  kings,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing in  his  turn  the  English  mode  of  hunting.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  Arahs  will  appear  from  the  description  of  it  hy  the 
natives : — 

^^  One  morning  we  killed  a  fox,  after  a  very  hard  chase ;  and  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  exulting  in  their  success,  cutting  off  poor  reynard's 
hrush,  praising  the  hounds,  adding  some  two  feet  to  a  wall  their  horses 
had  cleared,  laughing  at  those  who  had  got  tumhles,  and  recounting  manv  a 
hair-hreadth  escape,  I  was  entertained  hy  listening  to  an  Arah  peasant,  whoj 
with  animated  gestures,  was  narrating  to  a  group  ox  his  countrymen  all  he  had 
seen  of  this  nohle  hunt.  '  There  went  the  fox,'  said  he,  pointing  with  a 
crooked  stick  to  a  clump  of  date-trees ;  ^  there  he  went  at  a  great  rate  ;  I  hal« 
looed,  and  hallooed,  hut  nohody  heard  me,  and  I  thought  he  must  get  away  ; 
hut  when  he  got  quite  out  of  sight,  up  came  a  large  spotted  dog,  and  then 
another  and  another ;  they  all  had  their  noses  on  the  ground,  and  gave  tongue^ 
whow,  whow,  whow,  so  loud  that  I  was  frightened : — away  went  these  devils^ 
who  soon  found  the  poor  animal;  after  them  galloped  the  Faringees,* 
sshouting  and  trying  to  make  a  noise  louder  than  the  dogs :  no  wonder  they 
killed  the  fox  among  them ;  hut  it  is  certainly  fine  sport.  Our  shaikh  has  no 
dogs  like  these.'  The  last  remark  was  assented  to  hy  all  present,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  hreed  of  dogs,  which  their  shaikh  had  not,  added  not  a  little,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  peasants,  to  the  characta*  of  the  Mission." — ^Vol.  1,  pp.58 — 59. 

An  extraordinary  character,  called  ToUemache,  alias  Derveish  Ah- 
dulla,  forms  the  suhject  of  some  remarkahle  anecdotes :  his  remark- 
able facility  in  assuming  the  character  and  speaking  the  language  of 
different  Oriental  countries,  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  those  travellei^s 
who  have  mounted  the  turban. 

*'  Before  we  took  our  departure,  the  shaikh  gave  the  elchee  and  his  suite 
an  entertainment.  Among  other  subjects  of  .conversation  at  this  feast,  the 
name  of  the  Derveish  Abdulla,  who  had  some  years  before  visited  that  port, 
and  sailed  for  India,  was  mentioned.  I  smilea  as  they  related  stories  of  his 
sanctity,  and  still  more  as  I  found  different  parties,  a  Turk,  a  Persian,  and  an 
Arab,  contending  for  the  honour  their  country  derived  &om  his  belonging  to 
it.    ^  You  have  only  to  hear  him  speak,  and  repeat  poetry,'  said  Higee  Is<* 

*  "  Faringee,  which  is  a  comiptionjof  Frank,  is  the  name  given  to  an  European  oveg 
all  Asia."  ,# « 
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xnae!^  *  b  liie  betiain  lie  id  a  Persian/  '  It  ii^  his  recital  at  passages  of  the 
Koran^  that  convinces  tne  he  is  an  Arab/  said  the  shaikh.  ^  You  may  say 
what  you  like,*  said  AbduUa  Aga, '  but  no  man  biit  a  natire  of  Turkey  ever 
spoke  Turkish  like  Derveish  AbduUa.' 

"  At  this  part  of  the  conversation  I  ptit  in  tny  \rord,  and  said,  '  Really, 

fentlemen^  you  are  all  mistaken ;  the  far-famea  i)erveish  you  mention  is  a 
"renchman,  his  rfeal  name  is  ToUemache,  and  I  know  him  welL*  It  was  not 
a  mere  smilfe  df  incredulity  With  Ivhich  they  listened.  The  remark  I  had 
jhade^  while  it  received  not  the  least  credit,  excited  unpleasant  feelings,  and 
^  friend  near  me  whispered  that  it  was  better  to  abstain  from  the  subject."-— 
Vol.  1.  pp.  59—60. 

The  followlBg  is  a  short  histoty  of  this  remarkable  person,  who  has 
attained  such  proficiency  in  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives 
of  Afiia,  as  to  deceive  the  most  learned. 

"  Mons.  ToUemache,  the  son  of  a  dragoman  at  Constantinople,  was  mahy 
years  ago  recommended  to  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  who  patronized  him ;  but  a 
quarrel,  in  which  he  was  involved  at  Calcutta,  led  to  his  leaving  that  city  and 
going  to  the  north-western  part  of  India,  from  whence  he  went  into  the  cotm-^ 
tries  of  Cabool,  Khorassan,  and  Persia,  and  was  lost  trace  of  by  his  European 
friends  for  twelve  years.  His  latter  name  in  Persia  was  the  Derveisfa  Abdulla^ 
under  which  he  became  renowned  for  his  piety  and  learning.  He  had  of- 
ficiated as  first  j-eader  of  prayers  before  the  late. king,  who  honoured  him  with 
his  favour.  He  came  to  Abusheher,  from  whence  he  went  to  Surat,  wherfe, 
after  his  overtures  of  service  to  the  English  government  had  been  refUsed,  hd 
proceieded  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Wellesley's  notes 
As  the  person  employed  there  with  Tippoo  Sultan's  ambassadors.  On  pro- 
ceeding afterwards  to  the  Red  Sea  he  was  tbade  prisoner  by  Admiral  Blanket^ 
and  sent  to  Bombay,  where  I  became  acquainted  with  him  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  with  whom  he  resided. 

'^  The  memory  of  ToUemache  was  stored  with  rare  Persian  poems  and 
aoUffs  i  his  conversation  was,  from  his  various  knowledge,  very  entertaining. 
Of  his  power  to  assume  any  Asiatic  character,-  the  foUowing  anecdote  wiU  suf- 
fice. He  had  been  dUating  oh  his  success  in  deceiving  natives  of  the  couiltries 
llirough  which  he  bassed,  and  obs^'ved  me  to  be  rather  incredulous.  I  had 
wn  remarked  his  leaving  the  room  some  minutes  before  1  did,  but,  when 
driving  out  Of  the  gate,  I  was  so  atinoyed  by  the  importunities  of  a  Mahomedan 
mendicant,  who  was  almost  naked,  that  I  abused  nim,  and  threatened  to  ute 
,  my  Ivhip  if  he  did  not  debist,  when  the  fellow  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
asked  m)3  if  t  so  soon  forgot  my  acquaintances  ?  I  could  hardly  credit  my 
efW  and  eats  on  reco^ising  ToUemaehe ;  and  the  reeoUection  of  this  ocour- 
tence  prevented  me  sayintt  more  to  my  friends  at  the  shaikh's  party,  whom  I 
kit  in  the  MidP  that  the  Abdulk  was  a  saint  upon  earth/'— Vol.  1,  pp.  60—6^. 

All  hate  heard  of  the  reapeci  puid  by  Orientals  to  a  portly  form ; 
a{iropo65  to  an  instiince  of  this  feeUiig  the  author  gives  an  amusing 
itfiefedote  ttojA  ihd  history  of  Nadir  Shfth; 

"  The  Emperor  of  Cohstantihotale,  Mahmood  the  Fifth,  the  great  rival  of 
Nadir  Shah,  desiring  to  humble  the  vanity  of  that  conqlieror,  and  knowing 
he  valued  kiroself  more  on  his  superior  bcidily  power  and  stentorian  voice  than 
OR  any  other  qualities,  selected,  as  an  ehVoy  to  Persia>  a  porter  of  extraordi- 
nary personal  strength  and  most  powerful  lungs. 

''  The  envoV  haa  merely  charge  of  a  letter,  which  he  was  told  to  deUver  in 
person  to  the  Ring,  to  require  an  ansWer,  and  return.  The  fame  of  this 
remarkable  diplomatist  preceded  him ;  and  Nadir  was  advised  not  to  receive 
him,  as  his  deputation  was  deemed  an  insuli  But  curiosity  otercame  all 
other  considerations,  and  he  was  introduced  one  day  that  there  was  a  very  fuU 
court. 

*'  When  the  Turk  approached  the  throne^  Nadir^  assuming  his  fiercest  look. 
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arid  exerting  his  voice  to  the  utmost^  sAid,  ^  What  do  yotl  de«ire  of  me?' 
Ahnost  all  started^  and  the  hall  yibrated  to  the  sound ;  out  ihe  envoy>  with 
an  undaunted  air,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder^  which  made  Nadir's  appear  like 
the  treble  of  a  child,  exclaimed,  *  Take  that  letter,  and  give  me  an  answer^ 
that  I  msly  return  to  my  master.' 

**  iTie  court  were  in  amazement ;  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Nadir,  whose 
frowning  countenance  gradually  telaxed  into  a  smile,  and,  turning  to  his 
courtiers,  he  said,  '  After  all,  the  fellow  certainly  has  merit/  He  was  outdone, 
but  he  could  not  help,  like  Hajee  Hashem,  respecting  in  another  the  qualities 
he  valued  in  himself. 

"  Nadir  is  stated  to  have  retorted  the  Intended  insult,  by  saying  to  the 
envoy,  when  he  gave  him  leave  to  depart,  '  Tell  Mahmood  I  am  glad  to  find 
he  has  one  man  in  his  dominions,  ana  has  had  the  good  sense  to  send  him  here, 
that  we  may  be  satisfied  of  the  fact.' " — ^Vol.  i,  pp.  6T — 68. 

The  elchee  himself  wad  fortunate  in  the  robustness  of  his  form  ana 
his  power  of  supporting  fatigiie.  And  in  order  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  Persians,  he  appears  to  have  rode  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  every  morning,  and  at  last  to  have  almost  Worn  out  his 
mehmendar,  or  entertainer  oil  the  journey.  T*he  poor  man's  fatigue 
caused  him  to  make  a  favourable  mention  of  the  elchee's  qualities  in 
the  journal  kept  by  him  to  be  shown  to  the  monarch. 

'*  The  elchee  and  the  English  gentlemen  with  him>  rise  at  dawn  of  day  ; 
they  moutit  their  horses  and  ride  fdr  two  or  three  hours,  when  they  come  home 
and  breakfast.  From  that  time  till  four  o'clock,  when  they  dine,  the  elchee 
is  either  looking  at  horses,  conversing,  reading,  or  writing ;  he  never  lies  down, 
and,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he  walks  backwards  and  forwards  before  his 
ffent-doori  or  within  it.  He  sits  but  a  short  time  at  dinner,  mounts  his  horse 
again  in  the  evening,  and  when  returned  from  his  ride,  takes  tea,  after  which 
he  converses  or  plays  at  cards  till  ten  o'clock^  when  he  retires  to  rest ;  and 
next  day  pursues  nearly  the  same  course. 

"  What  I  chiefly  remark  is,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen  sleep 
during  ^e  day,  nor  do  they,  ever,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  recline  upon 
carpets  as  we  do.  They  are  certainljf^  vety  restless  parsons ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  haoits  cause  their  epaploying  so  much  more  time  every 
dkf  in  business,  and  in  acquiring  knowledge  than  nis  majesty's  subjects,  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  must  have  some  advantage.  I  can 
understand  from  what  1  see  better  than  I  could  before,  how  this  extraordinary 
people  conquered.  India.  My  office  is  very  fatiguing,  for  the  elchee,  thougn  ■ 
a  good-natured  man,  has  no  love  of  quiet,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  delighted 
with  all  he  does,  and  to  attend  him  on  all  occasions." — ^VoL  i,  pp.  tl— 79. 

The  author  gives  an  ane<;dote  of  this  same  mehfiiendar,  Which  will 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  authority  of  his  office. 

*'  My  friend,  Mahomed  Sheriff  Khan,  was,,  as  appears  from  his  journal,  a 
keen  observer.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  soldier;  but  his 
distinguishing  feature  was  pride  in  his  conditiori,  as  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  and 
as  representing,  in  his  person,  a  portion  of  the  authority  of  the  King  ot 
Kings.  This  pride,  however,  which  often  flamed  forth  in  real  or  asSmned 
rage,  was  much  regulated  in  its  action  by  a  regard  for  his  own  interests.  He 
Was  always  civil  to  the  elchee  and  those  with  him,  but  to  all  upon  whom  his 
office  gave  him  claims  his  demeahour  was  haughty  and  overbearing,  till 
soothed  by  concession  or  bribes.  I  met  the  mehmandar  one  morning,  with  a 
ilian  leading  a  beautiful  Arab  colt,  to  which  he  pointed^  saying,  *  That  old 
scoimdrel.  Shaikh  Nasser  (governor  of  Abusheher),  had  very  nearly  deprived 
me  of  that  animal.'  *  What!'  said  Ij  •  could  he  venture  to  take  him  from 
you  ? '  «  No,'  said  he ;  '  the  horse  was  his ;  but  he  had  Concealed  him  so 
carefully  that  I  was  near  gbitig  away  Without  gettifig  him.    1  heard  of  him 
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before  I  left  Sliiraz,  and  have  been  on  the  search  ever  since  I  came  to  Abu- 
sheher.  I  have  just  found  him^  hidden  in  an  inner  rooro^  covered  with  dirt : 
and  then  to  hear  how  the  old  fool  whined  about  this  colt  of  his  favourite 
daghee,^  as  he  called  him.  He  meant  him^  he  said,  to  mount  his  son,  a 
puny  wretch,  who  was  standing  by,  entreating  me  to  listen  to  his  father's 
prayer,  and  not  to  take  away  their  only  favourite ;  to  save  which  they  offered 
several  useless  animals  and  some  money.  But  I  laughed  out  loud,'  concluded 
Mahomed  Sheriff  Khan,  stroking  his  grizzly  beard, '  and  said,  they  knew  little 
of  an  old  wolf  like  me,  if  they  thought  I  was  to  be  moved  by  their  bleating, 
or  tricked  by  their  cunning.  Go,'  said  I  to  the  old  shaikh,  ^  and  builds  boat 
for  that  hopeful  heir  of  yours ;  it  will  befit  him  better  than  a  horse  like  this, 
which  is  only  suited  for  a  son  of  mine  to  ride  upon.' 

'^  I  soon  afterwards  saw  old  Shaikh  Nasser  moving  slowly  along,  muttering 
his  usual  phrase,  ^  There's  no  harm  done :  Persian  scoundrels,  Arab  fools,  all 
will  go  to  hell  together !  God  is  just ! — ^Well,  well,  there  is  no  harm  done.' 
I  spoke  to  him — ^he  took  no  notice,  but  went  to  his  usual  seat  to  superintend 
some  carpenters,  who  were  building  a  vessel  which  had  been  on  the  stocks 
«bout  seventy  years ;  there  his  smothered  passion  found  vent  in  the  most 
virulent  abuse  of  all  his  tribe  who  approached  him.  When  I  s^oke  to  him 
some  time  afterwards,  he  seemed  in  better  humour.  ^  This  ship,'  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  ribs  of  the  rude  vessel,  '  will  be  finished  some  day  or  other,  and 
she  will  hold  us  all :  There  is  no  harm  done.' 

'^  Mahomed  Sheriff  Khan  used  to  laugh  at  his  own  habits,  which  he  deemed 
less  personal  than  belonging  to  his  condition.  One  day,  when  riding  through 
the  streets,  he  observed  me  looking  significantly  at  his  Turkuman  horse 
stretching  his  long  neck  to  seize  some  greens,  which  a  man  was  carrving  in  a 
basket  on  his  head— -^  He  has  learnt  it/  said  my  friend,  with  a  smile.*  — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  73—75. 

An  excellent  story  is  told  by  an  old  gentleman,  the  governor  o^ 
Kazeroon,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  wks  deprived  of  his  sight.  It  would 
seem  that  even  pain  is  in  some  degree  arbitrary^  and  that  it  was  not  so 
very  absurd  in  the  fishmonger  who  said  that  tho  eels  did  not  care  about 
being  skinned,  because  they  were  so  used  to  it.  But  the  author's 
remarks  sufficiently  show  the  philosophy  of  the  anecdote. 

''  Riza  Kooli  Khan,  the  governor  of  Kazeroon,  came  to  pay  the  elchee  a 
visit.  This  old  nobleman  had  a  silk  band  over  his  eye-sockets,  having  had 
his  eyes  put  out  during  the  late  contest  between  the  Zend  and  Kajir  families 
for  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  began,  soon  after  he  was  seated,  to  relate  his 
misfortunes,  and  the  tears  actually  came  to  my  eyes  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
old  man's  sufferings,  when  judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  it  was  to  entertain, 
not  to  distress  us,  he  was  giving  the  narration,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
revolting  subject,  I  was  compelled  to  smile  at  a  tale,  which  in  any  country 
except  Persia  would  have  been  deemed  a  subject  for  a  tragedy ;  but  as  poisons 
may  by  use  become  aliment,  so  misfortunes,  however  dreadful,  when  they 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  appear  like  common  events  of  life.  But  it  was  the " 
manner  and  feelings  of  the  narrator  that,  in  this  instance,  gave  the  comic 
effect  to  the  tragedy  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 

'^^  I  had  been  too  active  a  partizan,'  said  Riza  Kooli  Khan,  *  of  the 
Kajir  family,  to  expect  much  mercy  when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rascally 
tribe  of  Zend.  I  looked  for  death,  and  was  rather  surprised  at  the  lenity 
which  only  condemned  me  to  lose  my  eyes.  A  stout  fellow  of  a  ferasht 
came  as  executioner  of  the  sentence  ',  he  had  in  his  hand  a  large  blunt  knife 
which  he  meant  to  make  his  instrument:  I  offered  him  twenty  tomans  if 
he  would  use  a  penknife  I  showed  him.    He  refused  in  the  most  brutal 

*  "  A  celebrated  •tad-horse  of  Shaikh  Nasser." 

t  "  Ferash  is  a  menial  servant  employed  in  a  house  to  keep  it  clean  md  take  care  of 
the  foxoitore.    He  also  pitchos  tents,  spreads  carpets,  &Ct&c." 
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manner,  called  me  a  merciless  villain^  asserting  that  I  had  slain  his  brother^ 
and  that  he  had  solicited  the  present  office  to  gratify  his  revenge^  adding, 
his  only  regret  was  not  being  allowed  to  put  me  to  death. 

'* '  ^ing/'  continued  Rua  Kooli,  '  that  I  had  no  tenderness  to.  look  for 
from  this  feUow,  I  pretended  submission,  and  laid  myself  on  my  back ;  he 
seemed  quite  pleased,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  brandished  his  knife,  and  very 
composedly  put  one  knee  on  my  chest,  and  was  proceeding  to  his  butchering 
work,  as  if  [  had  been  a  stupid  innocent  lamb,  that  was  quite  content  to 
let  him  do  what  he  chose.  Observing  him,  from  this  impression,  off  his 
guard,  I  raised  one  of  my  feet,  and  planting  it  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
sent  him  heels  over  head  in  away  that  would  nave  made  you  laugh  (imitating 
with  his  foot  the  action  he  described,  and  laughing  heartily  himself  at  the 
recollection  of  it).  I  sprung  up ;  so  did  my  enemy  ,*  we  had  a  short  tussle — 
but  he  was  the  stronger ;  and  having  knocked  me  down,  succeeded  in  taking 
out  my  eyes. 

"  *  The  pain  at  the  moment/'  said  the  old  Khan,  '  was  lessened  by  the 
warmth  occasioned  by  the  struggle.  The  wounds  soon  healed ;  and  when 
the  Kajirs  obtained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Persia,  I  was  rewarded 
for  my  suffering  in  their  cause.  All  my  sons  have  been  promoted,  and  I 
am  governor  of  this  town  and  province.  Here  I  am  in  affluence,  and  enjoying 
a  repose  to  which  men  who  can  see  are  in  this  country  perfect  strangers.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  or  any  real  or  alleged  cause  for  which 
another  governor  would  be  removed>  beaten,  or  put  to  death,  the  king  says, 
*  Never  mind,  it  is  poor  blind  Riza  Kooli;  let  him  alone: '  so  you  observe, 
Elchee,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  being  in  fact  better  defended 
from  misfortune,  by  the  loss  of  my  two  eyes,  than  I  could  be  by  the 
possession  of  twenty  of  the  clearest  in  Persia ; '  and  he  laughed  again  at  this 
second  joke." — Vol  i.  pp.  89 — 92. 

At  Shiraz  the  elchee's  party  are  entei'tained  on  a  stack  of  roses 
about  as  large  as  an  English  haystack.  Here  they  met  with  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  of  verse  and  tellers  of  stories,  accomplish- 
ments valued  beyond  all  others  in  Persia.  The  power  of  these  men 
appears  to  be  considerable;  we  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  several 
of  their  tales,  for  they  are  given  in  these  sketches,  and  their  facility 
of  countenance  and  variety  of  voice  are  so  great  as  to  bring  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  language  fully  within  their  influence.  As 
Derveish  Seffer  was  about  to  commence  one  of  his  stories,  he  perceived 
two  Englishmen  rising  to  depart:  on  inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  told 
they  did  not  understand  his  language:  he  would  not  allow  that  this 
made  any  difference,  he  asserted  that  he  would  quickly  bring  them 
within  his  power:  they  remained,  and  were  nearly  as  much  interested 
in  the  narrative  as  those  who  perfectly  understood  him.  We  wish  we 
had  room  for  some  of  these  stories,  but  they  are  all  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  are  too  well  told  to  be  abridged.  Poets  arc  rife  every 
where  in  Persia,  and  love  to  exchange  the  airy  product  of  the  brain 
for  something  more  substantial.  The  elchee  had  occasion  for  all  his 
ingenuity  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  these  bores. 

^^  A  poet  of  Shiraz,  named  MoollMi  Adam,  had  gone  a  stage  from  that 
city  to  present  an  ode  to  the  elchee,  whom  he  had  in  this  long  and  laboured 
production  compared  to  Roostem,  the  hero  of  Persia,  for  valour ;  to  Peer^n 
Weeseh,  the  Solomon  of  Tartary,  for  wisdom ;  and  to  Hatim-Tai,  the  most 
munificent  of  Arabian  princes,  for  generosity.  He  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  trouble,  but  was  not  satisfied,  and  his  genius  Was  taxed  to  obtain  some- 
thing more.  While  we  were  sitting  in  the  room,  at  the  gateway  of  the 
beautiful  garden  of  Jehan-Nooma,  looking  at  the  mules  carrying  our  baggage 
towards  I^ahan,  this  votary  of  the  muses  made  his  appearance ;  his  professed 
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olject  was  to  Ukc  leaye;  his  realpitrpoiui  was  to  read  an  epigram  of  {bur 
lisesi*  ihe  conduding  one  of  whica  was — 

*  MooUfth  Adam  aeek  s4'et  yUL' 

^'  This  line>  from  s&'et  signifying  hour  or  watch^  might  either  be  translated^ 

'  MooUfth  Adam  chose  a  good  (or  propitious)  hour  \* 
or, 

'  Mooll&h  Adam  got  a  good  watch/ 

''  The  animals,  laden  with  the  meet  valuable  articles,  were  at  the  moment 
on  the  road  below  the  window  were  we  were  seated,  and  the  elcbee,  pointing 
to  them,  said,  '  S4'et  gooaesht,'  the  hour  is  past,  or,  the  W4itch  is  gone. 
The  countenance  of  the  poet,  which  had,  on  reading  his  ]ast  line,  glistened 
with  expectation,  changed  for  a  moment,  but  was  soon  covered  wiui  forced 
smiles,  and  hie  declared  that  be  would  rather  carr^  the  elchee's  happy  reply 
into  the  city  than  ten  watches.  I  trembled  lest  this  flattery  should  succeed ; 
it  did  not ;  and  he  departed  apparently  in  good  humour,  but  inwardly,  no 
doubt,  much  disappointed;' — Vol.  i.  pp.  200,  SOI. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cashan  are  given  to  weaving ;  an  employment 
which  Closures  their  degeneracy  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Turkumans,  the  savage  highwayman  of  the  plains,  who  rides  for  weeks 
together,  marches  thousands  of  miles  in  extent^  loves  no  employment 
but  plundering,  and  values  life  at  the  expense  of  the  priming  of  his 
pistol.  The  force  of  education  in  converting  a  Cashanee  into  a  hero 
is  shown  in  the  following  anecdote : — 

*'  My  old  friend  Mahomet  Shereeff  Khan  Burgshattee  told  me  he  had 
once  a  convincing  proof  that  a  Cashanee  might  be  a  brave  man.  '  On  return- 
ing/ said  he,  *  from  the  pursuit  of  a  small  party  of  plundering  Turkomans, 
I  found  that  ten  of  my  men  had  surrounded  a  fine  looking  youth,  who  was 
on  a  dry  spot  in  a  morass,  where  not  more  than  two  could  approach  him  at  a 
time.  He  had  onlv  a  sword  and  a  spear,  but  refused  to  yield ;  inviting  his 
opponents  to  use  their  fire-arms,  since  they  durst  not  fight  him  on  equal 
terms.  Struck  with  his  appearance  and  courage,  I  solicited  him  to  surrender, 
and  assured  him  he  should  be  well  treated.  '  I  know  better/  said  he,  ^  than 
to  regard  the  promises  of  a  faithless  Persian,  who  the  moment  I  was  unarmed 
would  maltreat  and  murder  me.'  1  ordered  my  men  to  withdraw  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  after  making  a  vow  he  should  be  well  used,  and  leaving  my  arms 
on  the  ground,  I  rode  forward,  saying,  I  will  confide  in  you,  though  you 
dare  not  trust  me.  The  youth,  subdued  by  this  action,  sprung  from  his  horse, 
threw  down  his  spear  and  sword,  and  hastened  to  kiss  my  stirrup ;  offering 
at  the  same  time  his  services,  which  I  accepted. 

" '  I  desired  him  to  remount,'  continued  Mahomed  Shereef  Khan,  '  and 
we  rejoined  my  astonished  followers.  After  complimenting  him  on  his 
courage,  I  asked  where  he  was  bom  ?'  ^  At  Cashan,*  he  said.  ^  You  a 
Cashanee !'  I  replied  with  surprise.  '  I  am,'  said  he ;  '  my  father  was  a  silk 
weaver,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  learn  his  business,  being  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  when  having  gone  with  some  companions  to  amuse  ourselves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  we  were  surprised  and  carried  off  by  a  par^  of  Turku- 
mans.  I  was  adopted  into  the  familv  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  carefully 
instructed  rae  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms.  I  have  ever  since  ac- 
companied him  in  his  plundering  incursions  into  Persia  and  other  countries/ 

ti  (  >]'ow,'  said  the  old  mehmandar,  ^  this  man  continued  twenty  years  with 
me ;  he  only  died  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  maintained  till  the  day  of 
bis  death  the  character  he  had  established  at  our  first  meeting.  This  example,' 
he  concluded,  ^satisfies  me  that  it  is  possible  the  son  of  a  weaver,  if  properly 
brought  up,  may  be  a  brave  man.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  these 
silk  manufactories  give  bad  habits,  and  i^il  many  a  good  soldier.'  "  VoL  ii. 
pp.  5—7. 

•  "  Roob&i  or  Quatrain/' 
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Some  of  the  Tarkaman  tribes  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
order  by  the  present  king :  and  the  change  is  lamented  as  o^e  of  tbe 
most  cruel  innovations*     It  is  thus  ^^^aile4  by  B|hiiiei^  Qeg:— < 

^*  ^  The  possession  of  our  fiimilies,'  said  R3hm&n  Beg^  as  he  tondudpd  this 
short  history  of  his  tribe^  *  compelled  our  chiefB  to  enter  into  a  comfMict  not 
to  plunder^  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  their  eh!id|:en  as  hos&ees  for 
its  faiths  performance.  The  present  king  has  improved  upoi^  the  policy  of 
his  nnde ;  a  colony  of  onr  tnbe  is  established  at  Teheran ;  some  are  in 
aenrice^  and  the  others^  though  strictly  watched^  are  permitted  to  trade.  Jf 
matters  go  on  in  this  way  our  sons  vnll  become  a  set  of  blackguard  horse- 
dealers  instead  of  gallant  warriors,  and  their  children  will  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  cheating  unwary  citisseiiSj  instead  qf  the  mpre  manly  occi^pation  of 
plundering  a  rich  traveller.  We  shall  have  no  more  fine  Persian  girls  to 
keep  our  tents  clean^  and  dress  our  victuals^  nor  active  fellows  to  rub  our 
horses,  or  attend  our  flocks !  What  a  sad  change !  And  as  to  our  profits  in 
breeding  and  selling  horses^  I  have  known  men's  money  given  in  one  day  to 
the  ransom  of  a  nobleman  or  a  wealthy  merchant,  than  our  whole  tribe  can 
now  make  in  trafficking  in  cattle  for  a  twelvemonth !' 

**  I  asked  Rahman  Beg,  how  he,  as  a  Mahometan.  coi|ld  reconqle  ^inu{elf 
to  make  slaves  of  persons  of  the  same  religion  ?  '  \vhat,'  said  he,  '  do  you 
count  these  rascally  she&hs,  the  Persians,  who  deny  (he  first  four  c^li^s,  to 
be  of  the  same  religion  as  we  Soonees  ?:— they  fire  vile  scism^tics.'  '  Then,' 
I  observed,  ^  when  you  made  Soonees  captives,  you  did  nqt  mske  them 
slaves  ?'  ^  Why !  I  don't  know ;  I  think,'  he  add^d,  laughing,  '  we  should 
in  such  case  have  been  compelled  to  become  she^s  ourselyes ;  for  slavps 
we  must  have/  " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  14, 15.  ^ 

These  plunderers  train  their  horses  as  much  as  we  do  pur  racers  or 
hunters.  Before  they  begin  their  expeditions,  they  ptit  them  into 
complete  condition,  and  the  marches  they  perform  are  astonishing. 
Some  have  gone  forty  ferselc^s  (I40pi}les)  within  tw^piy- four  hours ; 
^jid  it  was  ascertained,  on  most  minute  inquiry,  that  parties  of  theip, 
in  their  predatory  inroads,  were  in  the  habit  of  marching  from  twenty 
to  thirty  fersekhs  (from  70  to  lOd  miles^  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
together  without  a  halt.  Before  proceedmg  on  a  foray,  they  knead  a 
number  of  small  hard  balls  of  barley-meal,  which  when  wanted  they 
soak  in  water,  and  this  serves  for  food  both  for  man  and  hpfse.  They 
ride  with  snafiies,  and  allow  their  horses  to  go  slouching  along  with 
their  necks  loose.  It  is  the  pride  of  an  ]Bi)glisl^  hors^m^f)  to  keep 
his  horse's  head  up :  of  this  practice  the  Turkuman  speaks  wit'h  con- 
tempt. <^  It  is  taking  the  animal,"  said  Mhman  Beg,  <^  off  his  natural 
position,  and  for  what  ?  to  get  a  little  readiness  in  the  plain :  and  for 
this  power  of  skirmishing,  you  hurt,  if  you  do  not  altogether  lose,  the 
long  walk,  trot,  and  gallop  to  which  we  trust  in  our  foray§." 

The  women  of  these  trfbes  are  ^8  mupb  ^^  home  op  horseback  as 
the  naen  :— 

''  The  qualities  most  prized  amongst  these  tribes  are  courage  in  men,  and 
chastity  in  women.  The  females  who  dwell  in  tents  wear  no  veils.  They 
welcome  strangers,  are  very  hospitable,  and  their  ipanner,  thou^  confident^ 
is  by  no  means  immodest.  The  elchee  on  his  return  from  the  first  mission^ 
when  riding  one  day  near  a  small  encampment  of  Afsh^  families,  expressed 
doubts  to  his  mehmandar,  a  Persian  nobleman,  as  to  the  reported  boldness 
and  skill  in  horsemanship  of  their  females.  The  mehmandar  immediately 
called  to  a  youn^  woman  of  handsome  appearance,  and  asked  her  in  Turkish 
if  she  was  a  soldier's  daughter  ?  She  said  she  was.  '  And  you  expect  to  be 
a  mother  of  soldiers^'  was  the  next  observationt    8he  smilea.    ^  Mount  that 
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horse^'  said  he,  pointing  to  one  with  a  bridle  but  without  a  saddle^  '  and 
show  this  European  elcnee  the  difference  between  a  girl  of  a  tribe  and  a 
citizen's  daughter.'  She  instantly  sprung  upon  the  animal>  and  setting  off 
at  full  speed  did  not  stop  till  she  haa  reached  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  in 
the  vicinity,  which  was  corered  with  loose  stones.  When  there,  she  waved 
her  hand  over  her  head,  and  came  down  the  hill  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
she  had  ascended  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  ground 
over  which  she  galloped ;  but  she  appeared  quite  fearless,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted at  having  haa  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  females  of  her  tribe 
from  the  reproach  of  being  liKe  the  ladies  of  cities.'  — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  29. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Persia  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  their  chief  than  for  the  affection  relations  bear  to  each 
other,  and  the  strength  of  those  ties  by  which  every  individual  is  bound 
to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  As  a  confirmation  of  this 
fact,  our  author  relates  the  following  a:necdote^  which  he  calls  authentic 
and  affecting:*- 

''  Twelve  men  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  act  could  not  for  a  long  period  be  disco- 
vered, but  Kerreem  Khan  deeming  this  occurrence  so  deeply  iniurious  to 
that  impression  of  security  and  justice  which  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life  to 
establisn,  commanded  the  officers  of  justice  to  persevere  in  their  search  till  the 
offenders  were  detected,  threatening  them  and  others  who  had  heard  the  cries 
of  the  murdered  men  with  vengeance,  unless  they  effected  a  discovery, 
which  he  considered  essential  to  nis  own  reputation. 

^^  After  some  months  had  elapsed,  it  was  mscovered  by  accident  that  a  small 
branch  of  Kerreem  Khan's  own  tribe  of  Zend,  at  that  time  encamped  near 
Shiraz,  were  the  murderers.  Their  guilt  was  clearly  proved,  and  all  who  had 
been  actually  engaged  in  the  murder  were  sentenced  to  death.  Powerful 
intercession  was  made  that  some  at  least  should  be  pardoned,  but  the  prince 
had  vowed  that  every  man  should  suffer,  and  their  being  of  his  own  favoured 
tribe  made  him  more  inexorable.  .  They  had,  he  said,  brought  disgrace  on 
him  as  their  sovereign  and  as  their  chief,  and  could  not  be  forgiven. 

'^  When  the  prisoners  were  brought  before  him  to  receive  sentence,  there 
was  amongst  them  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  appearance  inte- 
rested every  spectator ;  but  their  anxiety  was  increased  to  pain  when  they 
saw  the  father  of  this  young  man  rush  forward  and  demand,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  execution,  to  speak  to  the  prince.  Permission  was  grantea,  and 
he  addressed  him  as  foUows : — 

*' '  Kerreem  Khan,  you  have  sworn  that  these  guilty  men  shall  die,  and  it 
is  just ;  but  I,  who  am  not  guilty,  come  here  to  demand  a  boon  of  my  chief. 
My  son  is  yo^g,  he  has  been  deluded  into  crime ;  his  life  is  forfeited,  but 
he  has  hardly  tasted  the  sweets  of  life ;  he  is  just  betrothed  in  marriage ;  I 
come  to  die  in  his  stead :  be  merciful !  let  an  old  worn-out  man  perish,  and 
spare  a  youth,  who  may  long  be  useful  to  his  tribe ;  let  him  live  to  drink  of 
tne  waters,  and  till  the  ground  of  his  ancestors ! ' 

*'  Kerreem  Khan  is  stated  to  have  been  greatly  moved  by  the  old  man's 
appeal :  he  could  not  pardon  the  offence,  having  sworn  on  the  Koran  that  all 
concerned  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  with  feelings  very  different  from  our 
ideas  of  justice,  but  congenial  to  those  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  he  granted 
the  father's  prayer,  and  tne  old  man  went  exultingly  to  meet  his  fate.  While 
all  around  were  fiUed  with  pity,  his  son,  wild  and  distracted  with  grief,  was 
loud  in  imploring  the  prince  to  reverse  his  decree,  to  inflict  on  him  that  death 
which  he  merited,  and  to  save  the  more  valuable  life  of  his  aged,  devoted, 
and  innocent  parent." — ^VoL  ii.'  pp.  80 — S2> 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  quote  a  long  and 
very  interesting  conversation  between  the  elchee  and  his  friends  on 
the  condition  of  Oriental  women.    It  fully  appears  as  the  result. 
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however,  that  their  power  is  not  short  of  what  it  is  elsewhere  ;  and 
that  their  liberty,  if  not  quite  as  great  as  in  Europe,  extends  to  a 
point  where  habit  renders  them  satisfied ;  and  to  go  beyond  which 
woald  not  be  acceptable  to  them.  We  will  quote  a  '^  screed ''  of  this 
doctrine : — 

*^ '  So  you  see,'  said  Jaffier,  '  this  liberty  of  choice  which  your  forward, 
though  inexperienced,  young  ladies  exercise,  has  bad  as  well  as  good  effects. 
Now  our  daughters  never  run  away ;  and  as  they  have  seldom  ever  seen  their 
destined  husbands,  if  they  have  no  love  for  them,  neither  have  they  any 
dislike.  The  charige  from  the  condition  of  a  girl  under  the  strict  subjection 
of  her  mother  to  that  of  a  wife  at  the  head  of  her  own  part  of  the  household 
is  BO  agreeable,  that  they  are  too  happy  to  adopt  it. 

'*  *  You  English  take  your  ideas  of  the  situation  of  females  in  Asia  from 
what  you  hear  and  read  of  the  harems  of  kings,  rulers,  and  chiefs,  who  being 
absolute  over  both  the  men  andVomen  of  their  territories,  indulge  in  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  and  mistresses.^  These,  undoubtedly,  are  immured  within 
high  walls,  and  are  kept  during<life  like  slaves ;  but  you  ought  to  recollect, 
that  the  great  and  powerful,  wlio  have  such  establishments,  are  not  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  country.  If  a 
person  of  inferior  rank  marry  a  woman  of  respeol^ble  connexions,  she  becomes 
mistress  of  his  family ;  and  should  he  have  only  one  house,  he  cannot  place 
another  on  an  equality  without  a  certainty  of  involving  himself  in  endless 
trouble  and  vexation,  if  not  disgrace.  The  dower  usually  settled  upon  such 
a  lady,  added  to  other  privileges,  and  an  unlimited  authority  over  her  chil- 
dren and  servants,  give  her  much  importance ;  and  she  is  supported  by  her 
relations  in  the  assertion  of  every  right  with  which  custom  has  invested  her. 

'^  *  With  regard  to  liberty,  such  a  lady  cannot  only  go  to  the  public  bath, 
but  she  visits  for  one  or  two  days,  as  she  chooses,  at  the  house  of  her  father, 
brother,  sister,  or  son.  She  not  only  goes  to  all  these  places  unattended,  but 
her  husband's  following  her  would  be  deemed  an  unpardonable  intrusion. 
Then  she  has  visitors  at  home ;  friends,  musicians,  and  dancers ;  the  husband 
cannot  enter  the  lady's  part  of  the  house  without  giving  notice.  I  only  wish,* 
said  Jaffier  Ali,  laughing,  *  you  could  see  the  bold  blustering  gentleman  of 
the  merd^neh  in  the  ladies'  apartment ;  you  would  hardly  believe  him  to  be 
the  same  person.  The  moment  his  foot  crosses  the  threshold,  every  thing 
reminds  mm  he  is  no  longer  lord  and  master ;  children,  servants,  and  slaves 
look  alone  to  the  lady.  In  short,  her  authority  is  paramount :  when  she  is 
in  ^ood  humour,  every  thing  goes  on  well ;  and  when  in  bad,  nothing  goes 
right.  It  is  very  well  for  grandees,  who,  besides  power  and  wealth,  have 
separate  houses  and  establishments,  and  are  above  all  regard  for  law  and 
usage,  to  have  harems,  and  wives,  and  female  slaves ;  but  for  others,  though 
they  may  try  the  experiment,  it  can  never  answer ; '  and  he  shook  his  head, 
apparently  with  that  sincere  conviction  which  is  the  result  of  experience."— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  39 — 41. 

In  the  East  a  story  or  apologue  is  produced,  in  illustration  of  every 
moot  point.  The  discussion  respecting  the  authority  of  women  brings 
up  the  following  pleasant  fiction : — 

*^  *  Sadik  Beg  was  of  good  family,  handsome  in  person,  and  possessed  of 
.  both  sense  and  courage  ;  out  he  was  poor,  having  no  property  but  his  sword 
and  his  horse,  with  which  he  served  as  a  gentleman  retainer  of  a  nabob.  The 
latter,  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  S^dik's  descent,  and  entertaining  a  respect  for 
his  character,  determmed  to  make  him  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Hoo- 
seinee,  who,  though  beautiful,  as  her  name  implied,  was  remarkable  for  her 
haughty  manner  and  imgovemable  temper. 

''  '  Giving  a  husband  of  the  condition  of  S&dik  Beg  to  a  lady  of  Hooseinee's 
rank  was,  according  to  usage  in  such  imequ^  matches,  like  giving  her  a 
&laye>  and  as  she  heard  a  gooa  report  of  his  personal  qualities^  she  offered  no 
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objections  to  the  mamage^  which  was  celebrated  soon  after  it  was  nroposed^ 
and  apartments  were  assigned  to  the  happy  couple  in  the  naboVs  palace. 

"  '  Some  of  S^dik  Beg's  friends  rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune;  as  they  saw, 
in  the  connexion  he  had  formed^  a  sure  prospect  of  his  advancement.  Others 
mourned  the  fate  of  so  fine  and  promising  a  young  man,  now  condemned  to 
bear  through  life  all  the  humours  of  a  proud  and  capricious  woman ;  but 
one  of  his  friends,  a  little  man  called  Merdek,  who  was  completely  hen- 
pecked, was  particularly  rejoiced,  and  quite  chuckled  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  another  in  the  same  condition  with  himself. 

**  '  About  a  month  after  the  nuptials,  Merdek  met  his  Mend,  and  with 
malicious  pleasure  wished  him  joy  of  his  marriage.  '  Most  sincerely  do  I 
congratulate  you,  S&dik,'  said  he,  •  on  this  happy  event  !*    '  Thank  you. 


said  his  friend ;  '  do  we  not  all  know  to  what  a  termagant  you  are  united  ? 
and  her  temper  and  high  rank  combined,  must  no  doubt  make  her  a  sweet 
companion.*  Here  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh^  and  the  little  man  actuall^r 
strutted  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  oyer  the  bridegroom. 

"  *  Sadik,  who  knew  his  situation  apd  feelings,  was  amused  instead  of 
being  angry.  '  My  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  quite  understand  the  grounds  of 
your  apprehension  for  my  hq>piness.  Before  I  was  married  I  had  heard  the 
same  reports  as  you  have  done  of  my  beloved  bride's  disposition  ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  n&ve  found  it  quite  otherwise ;  she  is  a  most  docile  and  obe- 
dient wife.'  '  But  how  has  this  miraculous  change  been  wrought  ?  *  '  Why,' 
said  SMik,  ^  I  believe  I  have  some  merit  in  effecting  it,  but  you  shall  hear. 

"  '  After  the  ceremonies  of  pur  nuptials  were  over,  I  went  in  my  military 
dress,  and  with  my  sword  by  my  side,  to  the  apartment  of  Hoosemee.  She 
was  sitting  in  a  most  dignified  posture  to  receive  me,  and  her  looks  were  any 
thing  but  inviting.  As  I  entered  the  room,  a  beautiful  cat,  evidently  a  great 
favourite,  came  purring  up  to  me.  J  deliberately  drew  my  sword,  struck  its 
head  off^  and  taking  that  in  one  hand  and  the  body  iii  the  other,  threw  them 
out  of  the  window.  I  then  very  unconcernedly  turned  to  the  lady,  who 
appeared  in  some  alarm ;  she,  however,  made  no  observations,  but  y^as  in 
every  way  kind  and  submissive,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since.' 

''  '  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  little  Merdek,  with  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head-^'  a  word  to  the  wise ;'  and  away  he  capered,  obviously 
quite  rejoicsd. 

"  *  It  was  near  evening  when  this  conversation  took  place ;  soon  after, 
when  the  dark  cloak  of  night  had  enveloped  the  bright  radiance  of  day, 
Merdek  entered  the  chamber  of  his  spouse,  wiUi  something  of  a  martial 
swagger,  armed  with  a  scimitar.  The  unsuspecting  cat  came  forward  as 
usual  to  welcome  the  husband  of  her  mistress,  but  in  an  instant  her  head  was 
divided  from  her  body,  by  a  blqw  from  the  hand  which  had  so  often  caressed 
her.  Merdek  having  proceeded  so  far  courageously,  stooped  to  take  up  the 
dissevered  members  of  the  cat,  bvit  before  he  coula  efi^ct  this,  a  blow  upon 
the  side  of  the  head  from  the  incensed  lady  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

'*  *  The  tattle  and  scandal  of  the  day  spreads  from  zen&nch  to  9en&uch 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  wife  of  Merdek  saw  in  a  moment  whose 
example  it  was  that  he  imitated.  '  Take  that,'  said  she,  as  she  gave  him 
another  cuff,  '  take  that,  you  paltry  wretch  ;  you  should,'^  she  added^  laugh- 
ing him  to  scorn,  *  have  killed  tne  cat  on  the  wedding  day.'  " — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  54 — 57. 

Stories  on  all  subjects  occur  of  iufiiute  variety ;  and  a  practised 
story-teller  will  not  give  any  tale  twice  in  the  same  words,  or  with  the 
same  incidents.  MooU^Lh  Adeenah,  the  story-teller  to  his  majesty, 
told  the  author  (Sir  John  Malcolm)  that  he  considered  it  as  much 
as  his  head  was  worth  to  tell  a  tale  twice  without  variations  to  the 
king  of  kings. 
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All  Orientals  are  great  sticklers  for  ceremony ;  asd  the  chief  task 
pf  a  diplomatist  is  to  protect  his  dignity,  hy  not  using  either  phrases 
or  motions  which  will  compromise  his  rank.  When  the  king's  guards 
eame  out  to  meet  the  elchee,  he  took  care  on  dismounting  to  receive  the 
chief  Nou  Roz  Khan  Kajir,  not  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  hefore 
the  other^  which  would  have  heen  a  mark  of  inferiority.  To  what  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  this  higotry  is  carried,  may  he  ju4ged  hy  th^ 
following  dispute. 

*^  Some  points  of  no  small  consequence  underwent  discussion  the  day  after 
we  reachea  Teheran.  The  Persian  l?inguage  is  very  copious^  and  has  many 
terms  which>  though  signifying  in  substance  the  same^  nave  a  shade  of  dii^ 
ference  in  the  appHcation,  which  enables  those  versed  in  such  matters  to  use 
them  so  as  to  denote  the  rank  and  respective  relations  of  the  parties  who  hold 
intercourse  with  each  other.  For  instance^  the  word  friendship  may  be  ex*< 
pressed  by  three  or  four  terms,  which  imply  superiority,  equality,  or  infe- 
riority. The  speaker  may,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  ex- 
pression *  I  have  a  regard  for  you' — ^  I  esteem  your  friendship' — '  My  duty 
always  attends  you' — or,  *  My  service  is  at  your  command,'  mark  the  respect 
or  relation  in  wiiich  he  holds  him  whom  he  addresses.  These  are  in  Persia, 
as  with  us,  expressions  of  courtesy ;  but  in  that  country  the  subject  meets 
much  more  attention  than  we  give  it,  and  especially  in  all  communications 
with  a  foreign  envoy. 

"  Both  the  elchee  and  his  host,  Hajee  Ibrahim,  might  have  smiled  inwardly 
at  the  trifling  nature  of  such  forms,  but  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to- 
wards each  made  it  necessary  to  observe  them ;  and  as  the  terms  they  used 
in  conversation  were  likely  to  serve  as  a  standard  to  others,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  have  a  congress  of  merzas  or  secretaries,  skilled  in  such  niceties, 
to  settle  this  important  point 

"  Two  very  formal  men  were  deputed  by  the  minister ;  and  Aga  Meer  and 
Mahomed  Hoosein,  the  Indian  moonshee,  attended  on  the  part  of  the  elchee. 
The  negotiation  was  opened  on  the  admitted  basis  of  perfect  equality  of  rank 
between  the  parties.  Notwithstanding  the  appar^it  simplicity  of  the  subject, 
much  discussion  ensued..  My  Indian  friend  gave  me  a  full  account  of  it. 
'  The  minister's  meerzds,'  said  he,  ^  endeavoiured  to  establish  points  which, 
though  seemingly  trivial,-  would  have  given  a  shade  of  superiority  to  their 
master  which  J  would  not  admit:  they  rather  alarmed  Aga  Meer,  who, 
being  a  Persian,  could  not  be  expected  to  stand  up  against  them,  at  the  ha- 
sard  of  giving  offence  to  those  of  his  country  who  were  in  power :  but  what 
did  I  care,'  said  Mahomed  Hoosein,  swelling  with  the  part  he  had  acted  at 
this  conference,  ^  for  their  prime  minister?  I  know  no  superiors  but  my 
master  and  the  English  government. 

^^  ^  They  told  me,'  he  added,  '  that  by  giving  now  and  then  a  term  of  re- 
spect to  Hsjee  Ibrahim,  more  than  he  received,  the  elchee  would  add  to  the 
consequence  of  that  minister,  and  not  diminish  his  own,  as  they  were  informed 
that  people  in  England  cared  little  about  such  matters.  I  told  them,  however, 
that  the  elchee,  in  all  he  did  or  said,  considered  the  impressions  he  was  to 
make  in  Persia,  not  in  England,  and  that  he  would  abandon  no  claims  to 
respect,  ^ven  in  matters  of  the  slightest  word  or  form,  which  tended  in  any 
manner  to  affect  his  representative  character  with  the  nation  to  which  he 
was  sent. 

^^  ^  Seeing,'  said  the  good  moonshee,  ^  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from 
me,  they  came  at  last  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  word  friendship, 
which  implies  a  perfect  equality,  ma^  be  used  in  common  conversation ;  but 
occasionaUy  the  terms,  *  my  duty  waits  upon  you,'  or,  'my  service  is  at  your 
conunand,  are  to  be  introduced,  with  this  express  provision,  that  whenever 
one  party  in  the  excess  of  his  polit^ess  uses  them,  the  other  is  to  take  the 
earliest  oppcMrtunlty  of  doing  the  same.  This  rale  is  also  to  be  particularly 
observed  m  the  important  pnrases  of '  you  represented/  '  you  said/  or/  ^  yoii 
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commanded.'  '  You  said^'  is  settled  as  the  term  of  equality^  but  '  you  com- 
manded^' it  is  agreed,  may  be  frequently  interchanged^  as  tending  to  show  the 
the  ^eat  respect  the  parties  entertain  for  each  other. 

^^  Possessed  of  this  information^  I  watched  the  first  interview  of  those  for 
whom  this  arrangement  was  made  with  no  little  interest.  I  noticed  that  the 
elchee  replied  immediately  to  the  first  concession  made  by  Hajee  Ibrahim  by 
a  similar  expression :  but  when  he  himself  made  one  some  time  afterwards^ 
which  did  not  meet  with  so  prompt  a  return,  I  was  amused  to  see  him  retreat 
upon  his  terms  of  equality.  This  had  the  desired  efl^t.  No  more  encroach- 
ments were  made  upon  his  dignity ;  and  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion^ 
and  others  of  similar  importance,  he  was  no  doubt  considered  by  the  Persians 
as  a  most  accomplished  diplomatist." — ^Vol.  ii^  pp.  117 — 121. 

This  battle  of  words  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  point  insisted  upon  for  a  moment  was  that  the  elchee  should 
appear  in  the  costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  they  produced  a 
picture  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley;  they  were,  however,  fairly  laughed 
out  of  this  scheme.  Another  affair  of  ceremony  caused  some  mirth  to 
all,  but  especially  to  the  King  of  Kings.  The  anecdote  is  thus  told  by 
the  principal^person  in  it : — 

'^  A  number  of  the  first  nobles  and  ministers  solicited,  and  were  permitted, 
to  give  dinners  to  the  elchee.  Amongst  these  was  a  near  relation  of  his'  ma- 
jesty, called  Mahomed  Hoosein  Khan.  It  was  exnected  that  this  nobleman 
would  visit  the  elchee  ;  but  he  did  not  pay  this  mark  of  respect.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  elchee  wrote  to  decHne  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him.  This 
caused  the  greatest  confusion :  Hajee  Ibrahim  was  sent  for  several  times  by  the 
king,  and  at  last  brought  a  message,  intimating,  that  i  fthe  elchee  would  give 
way  on  this  occasion,  nis  majesty  would  deem  it  a  personal  favour,  and  would 
take  care  he  should  never  again  be  placed  in  such  a  situation.  The  hajee 
added  his  own  entreaties,  saying,  ^  If  you  do  not  go,  the  indignity  put  upon 
this  proud  kajir  chief  will  be  exclusively  ascribed  to  my  advice.'  Considera- 
tion for  the  minister  weighed  more  with  the  elchee  than  all  other  motives,  and 
he  agreed  to  recall  his  excuse,  stating,  that  he  did  so  at  the  ex^nress  desire  of 
the  king. 

'^  The  elchee,  when  he  entered  the  dinner  apartment,  though  he  must  have 
known  his  host  by  the  dignified  distance  at  which  he  sat  from  his  guests, 
nevertheless,  choosing  to  mark  the  absurdity  of  going  to  dine  with  a  man  with 
whose  person  he  was  unacouainted,  turned  to  the  mehmandar^  and  said> 
^  Which  of  these  ourahs  is  Mahomed  Hoosein  Khan  Dood^kee  ?  *  The  poor 
mehmandar  was  so  confounded  that  he  could  only  answer  by  pointing  to  the 
personage  inquire  after,  who  now  advanced  with  an  air  of  offended  pride, 
while  the  whole  assembly  looked  astounded. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  bad  beginning  the  party  went  off  very  well,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  pleasant  manners  and  information  of  the  minister,  Riz&  Koolee 
Khan,  who  exerted  himself  not  a  little  to  promote  good  humour. 

"  We  were  not  aware,  till  we  returned  home,  of  one  cause  of  the  surprise 
which  the  interrogation,  addressed  to  the  mehmandar,  had  occasioned.  The 
elchee,  who  understood  Persian,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  Turkish,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  know  that  the  title  of  Doodakee,  which  he  gave  to  his  host, 
j&om  having  ^^heard  him  so  called,  was  not  one  of  honour,  but  a  nickname^ 
signifying  '  Thick-lip,'  which  he  had  received  from  the  conformation  of  that 
feature,  and  which  was  useful  in  distinguishing  him  from  a  hundred  other 
MaJiomed  Hoosein  Klians  belonging  to  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Ki^ir. 

*'  The  king,  we  were  informed,  was  delighted  with  this  story,  and  used 
some  time  afterward,  when  our  host  was  standing  amongst  other  chiefs  near 
the  throne,  to  exclaim, '  Which  of  all  these  onurahs  is  Mahomed  Hoosein 
Khan  Doodakee?'"— Vol.  ii,  pp.  144—146. 

Among  other  laughable  incidents  we  must  not  omit  the  practical 
refutation  of  the  incredulous  doctor  on  the  subject  of  electricity:-— 
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y  One  of  the  chief  means  of  astonishing  onr  Persian  friends^  on  the  first 
missioD^  was  an  electrifying  machine^  With  the  effects  of  which  we  surprised 
and  alarmed  all^from  majesty  itself  to  the  lowest  peasant. 

^'  When  it  was  exhibiting  at  Shiraz  for  the  gratification  of  Cher^h  All 
Khan,  who  had  come  to  pay  the  elchee  a  visits  tnis  formal  minister  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  sparks  he  saw  elicited,  and  the  slight  shocks  which 
were  given  to  others.  He  declined  receiving  one  himself,  though  he  expressed 
a  conviction  that  he  was  above  being  starUed,  like  those  upon  whom  he  had 
seen  the  experiment  tried.  This  great  man,  having  very  condescendingly 
taken  a  walk  into  the  garden  to  give  his  attendants  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  efiects  of  the  wonderful  machine,  returned  while  they  were  encircling  the 
operator  (our  doctor)  and  holding  each  other's  hands  in  expectation  of  the 
shock.  It  is,  in  Persia,  deemed  very  indecorous  for  any  one  to  have  his  back 
turned  when  a  man  of  rank  enters  the  apartment;  but  for  domestics  to  behave 
in  this  manner  is  an  almost  inexpiable  ofience.  The  good  people  of  whom  I 
speak  were,  however,  in  too  breathless  a  state  of  expectation  to  observe  the 
approach  of  their  lord,  who,  enraged  by  this  apparent  rudeness,  seized,  with 
a  most  indignant  air,  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them  to  take  him  to  task.  At  this 
moment,  wnether  by  accident  or  design  has  never  yet  been  discovered,  the 
shock  was  given.  Each  quitted  the  hold  of  his  neignbour,  and  started  badk  ; 
while  Cheragh  Ali  Khan,  who  felt  it  the  more  from  its  being  unexpected^ 
staggered  against  the  wall,  and  looked  the  ver^  picture  of  terror. 

'^  The  elchee,  who  had  entered  the  room  witn  him,  could  not  repress  his 
mirth.  This  was  the  signal  for  all ;  and  even  the  lowest  of  the  domestics 
went  away  tittering  at  what  had  befallen  their  magnificent  master,  who,  after 
a  short  pause,  during  which  dignity  had  a  struggle  with  good  sense,  allowed 
the  latter  to  gain  the  victory,  and  laughed  like  otners  at  what  had  occurred. 

**  At  Isfahan  all  were  delighted  with  the  electric  machine,  except  one  re- 
nowned doctor  and  lecturer  of  the  college,  who,  envious  of  the  popularity 
gained  by  this  display  of  our  superior  science,  contended  publicly,  that  the 
efiects  produced .  were  moral,  not  physical — that  it  was  tne  mummery  we 
practis^,  and  the  state  of  nervous  agitation  we  excited,  which  produced  an 
i(leal  shock  ;  but  he  expressed  his  conviction,  that  a  man  of  true  firmness  of 
mind  would  stand  unmoved  by  all  we  could  produce  out  of  our  glass-bottle, 
as  he  scofHngly  termed  our  machine.  He  was  invited  to  the  experiment,  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  attend  at  the  next  visit  the  Begler-Beg  paid  the 
elchee. 

''  The  day  appointed  soon  arrived.  The  Begler-Beg  came  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  and  amongst  others  the  doctor,  whom  we  used  to  call '  Red  Stockings,' 
from  his  usually  wearing  scarlet  hose.  He  was,  we  found,  notwithstanding 
his  learning  and  reputed  science,  often  made  an  object  of  mirth  in  the  circles 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  at  Isfahan,  to  whom  he  furnished  constant  matter 
of  amusement,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained  his  dogmas. 
He  had  nearly,  we  were  told,  lost  his  life  the  year  before,  by  marching  up  to 
a  large  buck-antelope,  which  was  known  to  be  vicious,  but  which,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  philosopher,  was  to  be  overawed  by  the  erect  dignity  of 
man,  provided  he  was  fearlessly  approached.  The  consequence  of  this  expe- 
riment was  different  from  what  the  theorist  expected.  The  wild  animal  very 
unceremoniously  butted  the  doctor  into  a  deep  dry  ditch  in  the  field  where  he 
was  grazing,  and  the  learned  man  was  confined  to  his  bed  nearly  three  months, 
during  which  he  had  ample  time  to  consider  the  causes  of  this  unlooked-for 
efiect. 

**  Though  the  above,  and  similar  instances  might  afford  reason  for  con- 
cluding, that  Red  Stockings,  with  all  his  philosophy,  was  not  overwise ;  I 
discovered  that  he  maintained  his  ground  in  the  first  society,  by  means  com- 
mon in  Persia  as  in  other  countries.    He  was  in  fact,  ^  A  little*  of  the  fool^ 


*  <(  < 
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and  not  too  mncb  of  tbe  honest.'  This  impression  ofhis  character^  combined 
with  his  presumption^  made  us  less  scrupulous  in  our  preparations  to  render 
him  an  example  for  all  who  might  hereafter  doubt  the  effects  of  our  boasted 
dectricity;  and  indeed  our  Persian  visitors  seemed  anxious  that  the  effect 
should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  man  who  had  dared  us  to  the  trials  that  it 
was  physical,  not  moral. 

*'  The  philosopher,  notwithstanding  various  warnings,  came  boldly  up,  took 
hold  of  the  chain  with  both  hands,  planted  his  feet  firmly,  shut  his  teeth,  and 
evidently  called  forth  all  his  resolution  to  resist  the  shock.  It  was  given  ; 
and  poor  Red  Stockings  dropt  on  the  floor  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  There  was 
a  momentary  alarm ;  but  on  his  almost  instant  recovery,  and  the  dchee  ex- 
plaining that  the  effbct  had  been  increased  by  the  determinaUon  to  resist  it,  all 
gave  way  to  one  burst  of  laughter.  The  goodnatured  philosopher  took  no 
ofl^ence.  He  muttered  something  about  the  re-action  ox  the  reelings  after 
being  overstrained,  but  admitted  there  was  more  in  the  glass-bottle  Uian  he 
had  anticipated."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  176—180. 

With  a  large  quantity  of  agreeable  and  instructive  matter  before  us, 
which  we  had  marked  as  peculiarly  delightful,  we  must  stop  here.  We 
can  truly  Ray,  we  know  no  writing  so  charming  of  the  kind,  unless 
it  be  the  prose  of  Lallah  Rookh;  and  if  that  prose  combined  as 
the  **  Sketches**  do,  the  instruction  of  the  "  History  of  Persia"  with 
the  tariety  and  entertainment  of  th6  Arabian  Nights,  it  would  then 
have  equalled  in  merit  this  last  valuable  present  from  the  stores  of  the 
celebrated  elchee,  whose  name  is  famous  in  mouths  that  were  never 
taught,  either  before  or  since,  to  syllable  the  appellation  of  an 
Englishman. 


QUARTERLY  HEVIEW  FOR  OCTOBEH.    No.  LXXII. 

It  is  not  new  to  observe  that  the  Quarterly  has  abandoned  its  cha- 
racter of  a  critical  journal,  so  that  in  thus  bringing  it  before  oUr  in- 
ferior court  we  are  not  holding  the  rod  over  Aristarchus.  To  criticise 
criticism  is  to  re-cut  chaff,  but  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  last  Quarterly 
is  as  legitimate  as  to  pronounce  upon  the  last  novel.  Mr.  Murray's 
Review  is  the  best  pamphleteer  in  Europe,  and  in  as  much  as  all  the 
World  is  crying  out  against  the  dullness  df  the  number  last  published, 
we  take  upon  ourselves  to  inform  the  said  world  that  it  is  misled  by  a 
grave  exterior,  and  has  mistaken  solid  sense ,  and  sound  information 
for  uninteresting  stupidity.  Granted  that  nothing  can  be  less  taking 
than  the  first  cursory  glance  of  its  contents : — Christian  Library-^ 
Agriculture  and  Rent — Saving  Banks  and  Poor  Rates — Geology- 
Chinese  State  Trials — and  it  rear  of  three  sheets  on  pliinting  Scotch 
firs.  Ah  appalling  catalogue,  doubtless  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  best  and 
most  entel'tainibg  number  that  has  met  our  eyes  for  a  long  time. 
More  agreeable  instruction,  a  pleasanter  collection  of  facts,  or  more 
useful  subjects  for  speculation,  were  never  classed  together  in  one 
periodical.  It  may  be  caviare  to  the  general,  and  the  editor  may  be 
blameable  in  a  financial  point  of  view  in  dealing  so  largely  at  a  stroke 
in  statistics  and  agriculture ;  but  better  than  the  nicest  judgment  on 
the  most  chat-ming  of  books,  is  a  volume  of  healthy  facts  coming 
fresh  from  life  and  experience.  We  have  no  fault  to  find,  excepting 
one  great  repf^ach  agdlnst  a  part  of  the  attiek  on  Rent  ahd  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  that  we  shall  speak  in  its  turn. 
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Article  I.  is  another  attack  upon  the  false  miracles  and  pretended 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Soeur  Providence  is  the  spiritual  sister 
of  SoBur  Nativity,  who  is  called  again  into  the  light  of  day  hy  ttie 
inveterate  Southey,  in  order  that  the  unhappy  Mr.  Butler  may  gain 
nothing  hy  disowning  poor  Nativit61  The  sketch  here  given  of  the 
Soeur  Providence  and  her  spiritual  director  and  biographer  Boudon, 
is  extremely  interesting.  With  the  curious  information  and  the  know- 
ledge of  effect  which  distinguish  Dr.  Southey,  he  has  drawn  a  prc- 
tute  o£  these  fanatical  hypocrites,  of  which,  though  the  suhject  may  be 
disgusting,  the  strength  of  the  colouring  and  the  liveliness  of  the  action 
must  seize  upon  the  attentioh  of  every  spectator,  however  apathetic. 
It  is  an  object  with  the  writer  to  prove  that  these  pretended  saints, 
and  these  narratives  of  an  enthusiastic  devotion,  have  been  kept  up  in 
a  series  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  its 
sanction,  and  by  its  authority.  It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  attribute 
liny  systematic  contrivance  to  the  heads  of  a  church,  the  spirit  of 
\lfhich  was  to  produce  these  voluntary  sacrifices ;  and  when  it  was 
always  sb  immediately  the  interest  of  the  director  and  confessor  to 
exaggerate  these  inflictions,  and  to  encourage  the  unfortunate  devotee 
in  carrying  them  on  to  a  point  where  the  limits  of  endurance  call  in  the 
aid  of  hypocrisy.  What  M.  Boudon,  Archdeacon  of  Evreux,  Wad  in 
his  youth,  m^y  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote : 

'^  Boudon's  enthusiasm  went  beyond  this ;  for,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
bis  word  may  fairly  be  taken,  and  we  mdy  believe  him  to  have  beto  feincetely 
an  enthusiast.  He  would  sometimes  steal  out  at  night,  with  one  or  two  of 
his  more  zealous  associates,  in  search  of  some  houseless  mendicant :  having 
found  one,  which  was  easily  done  in  so  large  a  place  as  Rouen,  he  would 
conduct  the  beggar  secretly  to  his  chamber,  wash  his  feet,  then  drv  them 
with  his  long  hair,  and  then,  by  an  exertibn  of  that  filthy  piety  which  the 
Rmnish  books  tilways  represent  as  heroic,  drink  some  of  the  water  in  which 
they  had  bben  washed !  He  would  then  give  the  beggar  his  bed,  lie  on  the 
floor  himself,  or  pass  the  remainder  ^of  the  night  in  prayer,  catechise  his 

Saest  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  dismiss  him  secretly  as  he  had  brought 
im  in.  He  acknowledged  afterwards  the  extreme  imprudence  and  danger 
of  such  conduct,  and  yet  appeared  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  all  had 
been  done  under  the  protection  of  a  special  providetice,  tbe  house  never  hav- 
ing been  robbed  by  any  of  the  fellows  whom  he  had  thus  introduced.  '  C'est 
que  ce  qui  se  fait  par  charity,  se  trouve  toujours  bien  fait,'  he  used  to  sav: 
*  Heureux  oubli,  qui  nous  fait  perdre  de  vne  nos  inter^ts  de  J68U8  Christ !  ' 
--p*  389. 

Slstet  Providence  was  a  hopeful  pupil  of  this  holy  man,  as  may  be 
learned  fiota  the  following  passage : — 

"  Her  cUll  was  now  to  what  he  denoininates  a  high  perfection.  She  was 
admirable  for  the  grace  which  ran  fiom  her  in  full  measure  and  overflowing, 
for  mortifying  her  senses.  The  scraps  of  meat  which  had  been  thrdwn  aside 
by  others,  she  collected  for  her  own  food,  and  seasoned  them  with  soot  in« 
stead  of  salt,  to  render  them  the  more  unsavoury.  She  mixed  gall  and 
candle-grease  in  her  pottage.  Other  practices  of  the  same  kind  are  related  as 
exploits  of  saintly  virtue,  which  were,  in  the  very  act,  miraculously  rewarded. 
They  are  too  loathsome  to  be  expressed  in  our  language,  but  the  original  pas- 
sages are  inserted  below  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
disponed  to  think  that  we  have  spokeh  too  severely  of  this  nasty  superstition. 
Such  passages  are  common  in  the  livesjof  the  Romish  saints ;  but  it  is  wordiy 
of  especial  notice  that  the  book  &o^  which  these  are  extracted^  is  part  of  a 
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Bibliotheque  Chr^tienne^  at  this  time  publishiDg>  not  for  the  Spaniards  or 
Portugueze^  but  for  the  instruction  ana  edification  of  the  youth  of  France." 
— ^pp.  346,  347. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  this : — 

*'  Elle  prit  la  resolution,  pour  se  vaincre,  de  panser  la  tete  d'une  jeune 
fille  qui  avait  une  gale  afireuse ;  elle  mettait  de  cette  gale  dans  sa  bouche,  et 
en  fin  elle  le  mangeait :  mais  que  Bieu  est  bon,  qu'il  est  doux  a  ceux  qui 
Taiment !  Elle  a  assur^  qu'en  se  mortifiant  de  la  sorte,  il  avait  repaiidu  tant 
de  douceur  sur  un  chose  qui  naturellemcnt  lui  devait  causer  une  peine  ex- 
treme, que  jamais  elle  n'avait  rien  mange  qui  fut  si  agr^able  k  son  gout,  et 
que  meme  elle  ne  pouvait  pas  s'imaginer  aucun  mets,  pour  delicat  qu  il  piit 
etre,  qui  en  approcn^t.  Elle  se  surmontait  encore  k  sucer  des  linges  qui 
avaient  si  a  des  cauteres,  et  qui  etaient  pleins  depus  qui  en  sortait ;  et  en  con- 
tinuant de  cette  maniere  k  se  vaincre  avec  tant  de  gen^rosit^,  Dieu,  tout  bon, 
continusut  de  sa  part  a  la  favoriser,  lui  faisant  trouver  de  delices  en  ce  qui 
doit  donner  naturellement  plus  d'horreur.  Elle  ne  pouvait  faire  reflec- 
tion sur  cette  conduite  de  I'aimable  Providence  divine,  sans  entrer  dans  des 
^tonnemens  de  ses  admirable  bontes.  Que  Dieu  est  bon,  s'ecriat  elle>  de  se 
contenter  de  si  peu  que  la  creature  fait  pour  son  service !  Que  ses  liberality 
sont  surprenant  a  son  6gard,  puisqu'il  recompense  si  delicieusement,  et  avec 
tant  de  promptitude,  les petits  efforts  quelle  fait,  avec  son  secours,  de  se  sur- 
monter  pour  sa  gloire.  Elle  a-souvent  mang^  des  crachats,  qui  ^talent  dans 
les  ^glises,  et  ailleurs ;  et  elle  I'a  fait  tant  de  fois,  qa'k  la  fin,  elle  y  etait 
comme  accoutumee,  et  n'en  recevait  presque  plus  de  peine,  pp.  88,  89.  These 
,  vilains  crachats  are  frequently  spoken  of.*  — ^p.  347. 

Article  II.  Sir  John  Malcolm^ 8  Sketches  in  Persia  is  a  tolerably 
amusing  paper ;  but  the  writer  is  solely  indebted  to  his  book  for  all 
the  ideas  in  it. 

Article  III.  Agriculture  and  Rent. 
.  This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  instructive  fact  and  wrong-beaded 
theory.  Had  the  writer  confined  himself  to  the  history  of  farming, 
and  to  suggestions  for  its  practical  improvement,  he  would  have  per- 
formed a  useful  office,  for  which  he  maybe  qualified.  But  in  addition  to 
this  branch  of  his  subject,  he  has  occupied  himself  with  a  refutation 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  Rent,  and  an  exposure  of  the  follies  of 
political  economists,  whom  he  calls  the  "  doctors."  Even  in  the  half- 
witted pamphlets  which  come  out  by  scores  on  these  subjects,  we  have 
never  met  with  greater  blindness  or  more  unbecoming  arrogance :  in  a 
Quarterly  Review,  the  representative  of  a  large  class,  both  in  politics 
and  literature,  which  is  under  the' control  and  guardianship  of  a  highly 
salaried  editor,  the  publication  of  such  trash  is  beyond  measure  dis- 
graceful. The  writer  introduces  the  subject  by  referring  to  former 
articles  in  the  Quarterly,  and  pretends  that  he  had  imagined  that  this 
**  weed  of  political  economy,"  (the  doctrine  of  Rent,)  had  been 
destroyed  forsooth, by  him  and  his  colleagues;  but  finding  his  mistake, 
that  he  is  "  pestered  by  a  new  crop,  he  must  a  second  time  take  the 
pruning-knife  in  hand."  Such  a  clumsy  wielder  of  the  knife  is  he, 
that  he  cuts  off  his  own  limbs,  and  only  wounds  and  mutilates  the 
cause  he  would  befriend.  The  passage  in  which  the  well-known 
definition  of  Rent  is  refuted  by  this  sage,  runs  thus : — 

"  The  authors,  whose  opinions  we  propose  to  examine,  are  not,  by  any 
means,  remarkable  for  perspicuity ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  their 
lucubrations,  they  divide  the  united  kingdom  into  concentric  circles."— p.  405, 
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pEIere  this  ibathematiciaii  draws  three  coneentric  ciroles-^-the  inner- 
most one  is  inscribed 

No.  1,  prodacing  100  qrs. 
The  second^      No.  2,  producing    80  qrs. 
The  outermost,  No.  3,  producing    60  qrs. 
Though  we  see  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  a  figure  on  the  occa- 
sion, for  the  ^^  authors  "  he  speaks  of  divide  the   United  Kingdom 
iu  no  such  manner,  had  Mr.  Bicardo  introduced  the  ^<>  United  King- 
dom "  into  his  definition,  this  gentleman  might  perhaps  have  picked  a 
hole  in  his  logic] 

"  These  circles  are  assumed  to  diminish  gradually  in  fertility  as  they 
recede  from  the  centre :  the  centre  circle^  No.  1,  is  supposed  to  produce  100 
quarters  of  wheat  on  a  given  extent  of  land — No.  2,  80  quarters,  and  No.  3, 
60  quarters  respectively.  Having  constructed  their  machinery,  our  doctors 
proceed  to  its  application,-^*  As  long,'  (say  these  oracles, )  *as  the  most  fertile 
soil  contained  in  the  centre  circle.  No.  1,  is  the  sole  land  existing  in  a  state  of 
tillage,  no  rent  can  by  possibility  accrue  to  the  owners  of  it — ^no,  not  though 
this  state  of  things  should  endure  as  long  as  the  waters  of  the  Thames  flow 
into  the  ocean ;  but  the  moment  the  less  fertile  district.  No*  2,  is  taken  into 
cultivation,  then  a  rent  will  accrue,  not  from  this  district,  which  will  yield 
nothing  to  the  owner,  but  from  the  district  first  tilled,  or  No.  1 ;  and  this 
rent  will  be  equivalent  to  (100 — ^80)  20  quarters  of  wheat,  being  the  difference 
between  the  produce  of  No.  1  and  the  produce  of  No.  2.  The  progress  o£ 
population  will  cause  a  progressive  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
owners  of  the  last  district.  No.  3,  will  at  length  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  their  land  also :  we  are  assured,  however,  that  they  will  not 
derive  to  themselves  any  advantage  from  this  measure  in  the  shape  of  rent : 
the  only  result  of  the  exertions  of  the  No.  3  people  will,  it  seems,  be  the 
creation  of  a  rent  qf^  quarters,  to  be  paid  to  tne  owners  of  No.  2,  and  the 
addition  of  20  quarters  to  the  rent  already  received  by  the  owners  of  No.  1. 

"  How  marvellous,  as  well  as  multiplied,  are  the  discoveries  of  this  '  most 
practical  and  exact  of  all  the  sciences ! '  It  appears  that  there  are  certain 
districts  in  this  kingdom,  which,  although  regularly  cultivated  year  after 
year,  yield  no  rent  to  their  owners ; — ^we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  owners 
of  these  districts  reclaim  them  from  a  state  of  waste,  and  reduce  them  to 
tillage,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage  or  profit  which  will  accrue  to  them- 
selves from  this  operation,  but  with  the  view  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of 
their  neighbours,  who  happen  to  be  the  proprietors  of  better  land.  Human 
nature  cannot  be  represented  in  a  more  amiable  light:  disinterestedness 
could  scarcely  have  arrived  at  a  higher  pitch  amidst  me  shades  of  Paradise. 
We  must  fairly  acknowledge,  that  we  lived  in  this  world  manv  years  without 
having  the  slight  suspicion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sides  of  Ben  Nevis,  or. 
Plinlimmon,  was  the  catise  of  the  rent  which  is  paid  for  land  in  the  hundreds 
of  Essex.  In  our  intense  ignorance  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  we 
had  taken  the  effect  for  tne  cause :  we  had  actually  imagined  that  David 
Jenkins  cultivated  oats  on  the  slope  of  Plinlimmon  because  the  rent  of  land 
occupied  by  Ralph  Hodges,  in  the  hundred  of  Rochford,  had  gradually  been 
raifled.9to  40s.  per  acre ;  but  the  notion  never  for  a  moment  entered  our 
minds,  that  the  said  Hodges  paid  rent  because  the  said  Jenkins  cultivated 
oats. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  solemnity  wtth  which  it  has  been 
announced,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been  maintained,  we  must 
submit  that  this  highly-vaunted  theory  is  perfectly  untenable — that  it 
involves  a  singular  instance  of  the  substitution  of  cause  for  effect.  We  think 
we  can  show  that  the  whole  theory  is  ajperfect  delusion — that  the  rent  now 
paid  for  the  most  fertile  soils,  in  a  stat^f  tillage,  would  have  existed,  in  at 
least  its  present  amount,  even  if  no  land  of  an  inferior  quality  had  been, 
brought  under  the  plough :  nay,  if  we  do  not  grievously  deceive  ourselves^  we 
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dttU,  in  the  very  teeth  of  thk  theory^  establish  the  fact>  that  the  cnltiTation 
of  inferior  soils^  so  far  from  enhancing  the  rent  paid  for  those  of  a  more 
fertile  quality^  has  a  direct  and  irresistible  tendency  to  retard  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  rent  of  the  better  soils  would  otherwise  have  accumiuatea. 
If  we  succeed  in  our  object,  we  shall  convince  our  readers,  that  the  agricul- 
turist who  reclaims  a  waste,  and  brings  it  under  tillage,  or  who,  by  improved 
husbandry,  adds  to  the  produce  of  land  already  cultivated,  does  not  quite 
deserve  to  be  sent  to  the  tread- wheel,  as  the  philosophers  would  fain  persuade 
us;  but  that  he  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country, — all  that  any  lecturer,  or 
professor  of  political  economy«  may  assert  to  the  contrary  notydthstanding. 

'^  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Julius  Csesar 
should  have  found  this  island  uninhabited — that  he  should  have  settled  a 
colony  of  20,000  husbandmen,  each  having  a  wife  and  three  children,  on  the 
most  fertile  district.  No.  1,  containing  100,000  acres  of  land.    This  district, 
divided  among  them,  would  give  to  each  five  acres  a-piece.    We  will  sup- 
pose this  land  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  tillage,  and  to  yield  three  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre.    The  produce  would  then  be  300,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
to  be  divided  among  S0,000  cultivators;  this  would  give  to  each  of  them 
fifteen  quarters  a-piece,  to  maintain  himself  and  his  wife  and  three  children. 
We  may  imagine  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  workmen  woi:dd  increase  from  90,000,  to  40,000.    Supposing  the 
whole  produce  still  to  remain  the  same  and  to  be  divided  among  them,  the 
share  of  each  workman  would  be  reduced  from  fifteen  quarters  to  seven  and 
a  half  quarters ;  but,  as  one  workman  would  be  still  equal  to  the  cultivation 
of  five  acres  of  land,  the  owner  would  be  enabled  to  put  the  other  seven  and 
a  half  quarters  into  his  chest,  and  subsist  thereon,  if  he  chose,  without  work- 
ing :  in  other  words,  the  wages  of  labour  being  reduced,  by  the  competition 
of  an  increasing  population,  from  three  quarters  to  one  quarter  and  a  half 
per  acre,  the  owner  would  by  this  means  be  enabled  to  secure  to  himself  a 
surplus  of  one  quarter  and  a  half,  f^om  each  acre,  as  rent.    A  fiirther  increase 
of  population  would  efiect  a  further  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour,  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  rent ;  and  this  process  would 
continue  to  go  on  until  wages  had  arrived  at  a  point  below  which  human  life 
could  not  be  sustained.    Tnls  would  act  as  a  check  upon  the  increase  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  point  of  starvation ;  but  long  before  this 
period  arrived,  the  district  next  in  fertility  to  that  already  occupied  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  increasing  ponulation.    The  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  would  soon  perceive  tnat  the  district  possessing  a  second 
degree  of  fertility  would  yield  a  better  return  for  labour  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  old  and  more  fertile  district,  in  its  over-peopled  condition. 
Let  it  be  assumed,  that  in  this  second  district  the  labour  of  one  man  would 
raise  ten  quarters  of  wheat  upon  five  acres :  this  would  ofibr  a  bonus  of  two 
and  a  hali  quarters  to  each  labourer  who  should  emigrate  from  the  old  colony, 
and  settle  in  the  new  district.    This  emigration  of  the  surplus  po{)ulation 
would  raise  the  wages  of  labour  from  seven  and  a  half  quarters  to  ten  quarters 
per  man  in  the  old  colony ;  for  no  man  would  be  content  to  work  at  home 
for  seven  and  a  half  quarters,  whilst,  by  removing  into  the  neighbouring^ 
district,  he  eoilld  earn  ten  quarters  of  wheat  per  annum ;  and^  in  consequence 
of  this  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the  rent  of  land  in  the  old  colony  would 
faU  from  one  and  a  half  quarters  to  one  quarter  per  acre.    Society  w(NLld  go 
through  the  same  process  in  the  second  district,  which  had  marked  its  progress 
on  that  first  settled :  as  long  as  any  land  would  reward  the  cultivator  with  a 
return  of  two  quarters  per  acre,  wages  could  not  fall  below  this  amount — ^no 
rent  would  accrue  in  tms  district,  and  the  rent  paid  iu  the  older,  and  more  fer- 
t^e  district,  would  remain  stationary ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  land  of 
the  second  district  would  become  appropriated,  the  population  would  increase 
beyond  the  demand  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  wages  would  fieill:  this 
fain  of  waxteB  would  create  rent  in  the  second  district,  and  in  the  same  degree 
would  ada  to  the  rent  already  paid  in  ^e  first  and  most  fertile  district.    Our 
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vent>  or  payment  for  leave  to  occupy  bis  allotment^  if^  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  grant  of  land,  equally  convenient  and  productive,  could 
have  been  obtained  gratis.  But,  let  us  suppose  that  these  allotments  had 
been  occupied  and  cmtivatcd  by  their  owners  for  the  space  of  half  a  century, 
and  that,  during  this  interval,  houses  bad  been  built,  hedg^  planted,  ditches^ 
drains,  and  roads  made — we  apprehend  that  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to 
give  the  owner  of  any  one  of  these  allotments,  thus  improved,  a  portion  of 
the  produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  although  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  obtain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  nedge,  in  an  ummproved  and  uncultivated  state,  a 
grant  of  land  fully  equal  to  it  in  its  natural  quality  of  productiveness." 

Thus  does  this  writer  imagine  that  the  return  made  upon  capital 
laid  out  in  houses  and  other  improvements  is  rent  *,  and  not  only  this, 
but  that  it  is  the  consequence  which  marks  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  property.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  learned  and  ingenious 
professor  of  political  economy,  at  one  of  our  universities,  withdrew 
from  contributing  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  appearance  of  some 
such  articles  as  these  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  It  would  murder 
the  reputation  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  to  be  accused  of  such 
reasoning  as  is  contained  in  the  specimens  we  have  quoted.  Good 
easy  man !  how  light  a  labour  did  it  appear  to  him  to  put  down  the 
"  Doctors.*' 

Looking  at  this  article  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  a  useful  and  a 
pleasant  production,  though  not  an  accurate  one :  of  this  other  divi- 
sion of  the  paper  take  the  following  samples : — 

Of  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  turnips  into  this  country : — 

*'  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  valuable  root  was 
cultivated  among  us  only  in  gardens  or  other  small  spots,  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  but  Lord  Townsnend,  attending  King  George  the  First  on  one  of  his 
excursions  to  Germany,  in  the  quality  of  secretary  of  state,  observed  the  turnip 
cultivated  in  open  and  extensive  fields,  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  spreading 
fertility  over  lands  naturally  barren;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
brought  over  with  him  some  of  the  seed,  and  strongly  recommended  the 
practice  which  he  had  witnessed  to  the  adoption  of  his  own  tenants,  who  oc- 
cupied a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  experiment  succeeded ;  the 
cultivation  of  field  turnips  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk ;.  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  made  its  way  into  every  other  district 
of  England.  The  reputation  of  the  county  as  an  agricultural  district  dates 
from  the  vast  improvements  of  heaths,  wastes,  sheepwalks,  and  warrens,  by 
inclosure  and  manuring — the  fruit  of  the  zealous  exertions  of  Lord  Townshend 
and  a  few  neighbouring  land-owners — ^which  were,  ere  long,  happily  imitated 
by  others.  Since  these  improvements  were  effected,  rents  have  risen  in  that 
county  from  one  or  two  shillings  to  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per  acre ;  a 
country  of  sheep-walks  and  rabbit-warrens  has  been  rendered  highly  pro- 
ductive ;  and  by  dint  of  management,  what  was  thus  gained  has  been  pre- 
served and  improved  even  to  me  present  moment.  Some  of  the  finest  corn- 
crops  in  the  world  are  now  grown  upon  lands  which,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  turnip  husbandry,  produced  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grass  for  a  few 
lean  and  half-starved  rabbits.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  nis  '  Statistical  Researches,' 
estimated  the  value  of  the  turnip  crop  annually  grown  in  this  country  at 
fourteen  millions ;  but  when  we  further  recollect  that  it  enables  the  agri- 
culturist to  reclaim  and  cultivate  land  which,  without  its  aid,  would  remain 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  natural  barrenness ;  that  it  leaves  the  land  so  dean  and 
in  such  fine  condition,  as  almost  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  barley  and  a  kind 
plant  of  clover,  and  that  this  clover  is  found  a  most  excellent  preparative  for 
wheat,  it  will  appear  that  the  subsequent  advantages  derived  fi-om  a  crop  of 
turnips  must  infinitely  exceed  its  estimated  value  as  fodder  for  cattle.*  If  we 
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were^  therefore^  asked  to  point  out  the  individual  vtho,  in  modern  times,  has 
proved  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  community,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
fix  upon  the  ingenious  nobleman,  whom  the  wits  and  courtiers  of  his  own 
day  were  pleased  to  laugh  at  as  '  Turnip  Townshend.'  In  something  less 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  agricultural  practice  which  he  introduced  from 
Hanover  has  spread  itself  throughout  this  country,  and  now  yields  an  annual 
return  which,  probably,  exceeds  the  interest  of  our  national  debt." 

Of  Mr.  Barclay's  improvements  in  Kincardineshire : — 

*'  In  a  district  where  a  host  of  eager  imitators  and  rivals  have  subsequently 
raised  themselves  to  distinction  as  cultivators,  no  man  deserves  more  honour- 
able mention  than  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Ury,  in  Kincardineshire. 
Naturally  gifted  with  a  frame  of  body  unusually  powerful  and  athletic,  and 
with  a  mind  ardent,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive,  he  applied  his  great 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
success  which  have  been  seldom  equalled — never  surpassed.  In  the  year 
1760,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Ury,  which  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  of  Cowie.  At  that  time  there  was,  except  a  few  old  trees  around 
the  mansion-house,  scarcely  a  single  shrub  of  any  value  on  the  whole 

Eroperty.  The  Cowicj  nmnmg  about  three  miles  through  the  lands  of  Ury, 
ad,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  worn  for  itself  a  deep  channel.  Through  the  whole 
extent  of  this  course,  springs  of  water  from  the  circumjacent  grounds  were 
continually  oozing  to  the  banks,  where  they  formed  marshes  and  quagmires ; 
which,  from  time,  bursting,  were  precipitated  by  land-slips  into  the  river. 
Thus  every  year  the  river  made  encroachments  upon  the  overhanging  banks, 
from  which  pieces  periodically  slipped  into  the  stream,  to  be  washed  away  and 
swept  into  the  sea.  These  banks,  in  their  natural  state,  merely  produced  a 
few  alders  of  little  value,  and  some  coarse  aquatic  plants,  useless,  even  had 
they  been  accessible,  as  food  for  cattle.  The  banks  of  this  river,  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  property,  shelve  towards  the  stream  in  a  way  which 
renders  them  much  too  steep  for  tillage.  They  extend  in  some  places  thirty, 
in  others  one  hundred,  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  tne  top  of  the 
declivity ;  on  a  mean  average  taken  at  th6  base,  both  sides  are  found  to 
extend  about  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  channel,  (three  miles,)  form  a  hollow  dell,  containing  fuUy  one 
hundred  acres.  Soon  after  his  succession,  Mr*  Barclay  undertook  to  improve 
a  tract  which  since  the  beginning  of  time  had  been  thus  unprofitable  to  the 
owner,  and  useless  to  the  public.  He  drained  the  swamps  of  the  banks,  and 
planted  the  whole  with  decideous  trees,  with  oak,  ash,  and  elm.  These  are 
abundantly  sheltered  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hollow,  which  is  rendered 
still  more  mild  from  its  various  windings,  occasioning  one  part  to  be  con- 
tinually protected  under  the  cover  of  another,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind 
may  blow.  Nothing  can  now  exceed  the  prosperous  state  of  this  beautiful 
plantation.  Many  of  the  trees  are  already  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter^ 
.  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  below  the  branches.  The  whole 
amounting  perhaps  to  four  hundred  thousand  trees,  thrive  exceedingly ;  and 
there  is  every  rational  prospect  that  one  Hundred  thousand,  at  least,  will 
arrive  at  complete  maturity.  ~  The  ultimate  value  must  be  very  great.  In 
less  than  thirty  years  hence  the  timber  on  this  tract  of  one  hundred  acres^ 
originally  barren  and  unproductive,  will  probably  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  arable  part  of  the  Ury  estate.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  profit  which  the  owner  will  in  the  end  derive  from  this 
plantation,  it  forms  an  efiectual  barrier  for  his  lands,  against  the  formerly 
continual  and  most  destructive  ravages  of  the  Cowie. 

'^  The  arable  land  had  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  farms ;  each 
tenant  having  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  contiguous  hills.  The  tillage  was 
very  superficially  performed  with  imperfect  implements.  Almost  every  field 
was  incumbered  with  obstructions  of  one  kind  or  other :  such  as  pools  of 
stagnant  water;  quagmires,  where  the  catde  were  continually  in  danger  of 
.Josing  their  liyes ;  great  baidks  or  slips  of  unploughed  land  between  the  ridgeaj 
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but  above  all^  stonesj  wfaicb  abounded  not  merely  on  tbe  surface  but  ttmmg^ 
the  wbole  depth  of  the  soil.  There  were  no  inclosures.  No  lime  was  used 
as  manure.  The  only  crops  grown  were  bear  and  oats.  There  was  no  cart 
nor  wheel-carriage  of  any  kiiud  ;  nor  was  there  a  road  upon  which^  had  they 
existed^  they  could  have  been  used.  No  spot  could  have  been  pointed  out 
aboun(]Qng  more  in  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  ancioit  system  of 
tillage^  or  enjoying  fewer  of  the  advanti^es  of  modern  husbandry^  than  the 
lands  of  Ury.  On  succeeding  to  his  estate^  Mr.  Barclay^  who  had  acquired 
correct  ideas  of  husbandry  on  the  well-cultivated  plains  of  Norfolk^  set  about 
its  improvement  with  a  spirit  determined  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  For 
this  purpose^  in  addition  to  the  lands  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  family^ 
he  took  mto  his  own  management  all  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion 
as  the  leases  expired.  The  estate  of  Ury  consists  of  about  one  thousand  nine 
hunted  acres^  one  thousand  of  which  ne  planted  with  timber^  the  value  of 
which  is  now  estimated  at  100^000/.  The  whole  of  what  was  originally  in 
tillage  never  exceeded  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  this  portion  he  rendered 
infinitely  more  productive  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry :  and  by 
inclosing^  draining,  removing  stones,  and  filling  ponds,  he  reclaimed  the 
remaining  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  from  a  state  of  barrenness  and  waste, 
and  rendered  them  in  a  high  degree  fertile  and  productive.  And  the  result  of 
these  efforts  appears  to  be,  that  an  estate  which,  when  this  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  would  not  have  let  for  more  than  200/.  is  now  estimated  at 
1800/.  per  annum,  independently  (^  the  immense  value  of  its  woods  and 
plantations."— pp.  398,  399. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if,  in  addition  to  such  curioas  facts  as 
these,  the  writer  could  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expense 
of  these  improvements. 

It  is  in  the  accumulation  of  such  facts  that  the  writer  may  be  use- 
fully employed,  but  let  him  beware  of  dealing  with  an  abstract  theory. 

Article  IV.  Scrope'8  Geology  of  Central  France ,  an  able  article 
on  a  valuable  book.  One  passage  of  instruction  for  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  ought  to  be  spread  far  and  wide. 

*'  It  was  common  enough  to  hear  traveHers  who  visited  Paris  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  comparing  France  to  a  sjpent  volcano,  and  dwelling,  in 
good  set  terms,  both  on  the  visible  marks  of  the  terrific  violence  with  which 
her  social  system  had  been  shaken,  and  on  the  complete  exhaustion  to  which, 
after  carryina  desolation  into  all  surrounding  countries,  that  system  had  been 
reduced,  r.  We  entertain  no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  such  metaphors  at 
present ;  out  have  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement, 
which  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  them,  namely,  that  the  Central  region 
of  France,  the  primitive  nucleus  as  it  were  of  the  whole  territory,  was  once 
the  seat  of  volcanic  agency  (now  perhaps  extinct) ;  and  that  agency,  too,  on 
a  stupendous  scale,  and  of  longer  continuance  than  has  hitherto  been  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  any  othey  portion  of  Europe.  Mr.  Scrope's  work,  on 
the  Greology  and  extinct  Volcanos  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  have  the  effect  of  attracting,  in  future,  to  those  provinces  a 
portion  of  OUT  countrymen  who  are  now  continually  crossing  and  re-crossing 
France  along  the  same  beaten  tracks,  and  returning  home  with  complaints  of 
the  absence  of  all  grandeur  and  picturesque  features  in  the  scenery.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of  Auvergne  to  which  we  shall  partice- 
iarly  advert,  may  be  studied  at  Clermont,  a  town  situated  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty  English  miles  from  Paris,  where,  as  well  as  the  baths  of  Mont 
Dor,  in  its  vicinity,  the  traveller  finds  excellent  accommodation ;  yet  has  this 
country — so  accessible  that  it  may  be  reached  in  a  journey  of  less  than  forty 
hours  by  the  public  conveyance  from  Paris— been  permitted  to  remain  as  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  Engli^  tourists  as  are  the  interior  parts  of  New 
Holland  to  our  infant  colonies  on  its  coast.  That  this  district  diould  only 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Freiich  th^mselves^  as  a  theatre  of  extinct  voN 
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canos,  in  the  niiddle  of  the  last  century ;  that  since  that  pertbd  so  few  of  them 
should  have  visited  it ;  that  most  of  the  minor  details  of  its  history  should  still 
remain  to  be  worked  out,  while  in  the  mean  \ime  the  strata  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  Paris,  with  their  innumerable  organic  conteat8>  have  been  investi- 
gated with  microscopic  accuracy:— all  these  are  circumstances  which  excite  in 
us  no  surprise,  for  there  was  truth  as  well  as  satire  in  Madame  de  Stael^s 
observation :  *  £n  France  on  ne  pense  qu'^  Paris»  et  Pon  a  raison,  car  c'est 
toute  la  France/  But  that  our  own  countrymen^  who  have  poured  over  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  in  such  multitudes,  that>  could  we  forget  the  history  of  our 
tinies,  one  might  imagine  Napoleon  to  have  constructed  his  splendid  roads  for 
their  sole  use  and  pleasure ;  that  so  few  of  these  restless  and  indefatigable 
spirits  should  have  visited  the  phlegrean  field  of  Auvergne>  as  well  as  those  of 
Italy,  compared  the  volcanic  craters  of  central  France  with  those  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna,  or  the  beautiful  basaltic  columns  of  Montpezart  and  Jaiyac  with 
those  of  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Gianfs  Causeway, — tneseare  problems  almost 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  any  of  those  discussed  by  Mr.  Scrope."-— pp.  438, 439. 

Article  V.  Substitution  of  Savings  Banks  for  Poor  Laws. 

This  paper  developes  a  plan  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  the  prosperity,  morality,  and  happiness  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  obje<^tion9  to  the  poor  laws  as  they  exist,  it  is  needle  as 
to  repeat.  Every  thinking  man  in  the  country  considers  them  as  a 
devouring  curse,  which  is  to  be  got  rid  of  when  it  can. 

The  scheme  here  proposed  may  be  described  as  a  Compulsory  Benefit 
Society,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  drawback  is  made  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  By  a  small  saving,  probably  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  in 
the  shilling,  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole  poor  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  supported  as  far  as  it  should  be  necessary  to  administer 
^relief,  and  a  fund  laid  up  for  the  aged  and  decrepid.  The  drawback 
would  be  collected  from  the  employer  of  the  labourer.  If  the  scheme 
is  practicable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  vigorous  government 
could  carry  it  into  effect,  it  appears  that  a  great  saving  would  take 
place,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  moral  effects  upon  the  par- 
ties relieved  would  be  of  the  most  beneficial  and  salutary  nature. 
The  present  relief  degrades  the  person  it  supports,  and  exasperates 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  extorted ;  the  contrary  of  mercy,  for  it 
is  twice  cnrsed,  in  him  that  gives  and  hitn  that  receives. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  marrow  Of  this  plan. 

''  The  preventive  of  this  in  the  military  class,  as  devised  by  the  ancients, 
Vegetius  considers  so  admirable,  that  he  ascribes  it  to  divine  inspiration*  It 
was  shortly  this : — that  since,  as  he  observes, '  most  men,  and  more  especially 
poor  men,  will  spend  all  the  ready  money  they  can  command,'  half  the  do- 
natives of  the  soldiers  were  placed  in  a  public  repository,  that  it  might  not  be 
wasted  by  the  individuals  in  debauchery  or  useless  expenditure,  but  doled  out 
to  them,  m  common  with  their  daily  messmates — ^who  may  be  considered  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  soldier  as  his  family  to  the  labourer.  A 
similar  contribution  was  also  made  by  each  soldier  to  a  common  fund,  from 
which  the  expenses  of  sepulture  were  defrayed,  so  that,  living  or  dead,  they 
should  not  be  burthensome  to  others. 

**  This  wisdom  of  antiquity  has  been  emulated  by  Britain  in  her  magnificent 
establishments  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals,  which  derive  a  large 
portion  of  their  revenues  from  a  tax  levied  for  tnat  purpose  on  the  pav  of  the 
army,  and  of  seamen,  both  in  the  royal  and  merchant  service.  Thus,  then,  the 
principle  of  compulsory  contribution  from  present  earnings,  as  a  means  of 
supplying  future  want,  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  experience  and  authority 
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and  not  too  mucb  of  tbe  honest.'  This  impression  of  "his  character,  combined 
with  his  presumption,  made  us  less  scrupulous  in  our  preparations  to  render 
him  an  example  for  all  who  might  hereafter  doubt  the  effects  of  our  boasted 
dectricity;  and  indeed  our  Persian  visitors  seemed  anxious  that  the  effect 
should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  man  who  had  dared  us  to  the  trial,  that  it 
was  physical,  not  moral. 

"  The  philosopher,  notwithstanding  various  warnings,  came  boldly  up,  took 
hold  of  the  chain  with  both  hands,  planted  his  feet  finnly,  shut  his  teeth,  and 
evidently  called  forth  all  his  resolution  to  resist  the  shock.  It  was  given  ; 
and  poor  Red  Stockings  dropt  on  the  floor  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  There  was 
a  momentary  alarm ;  but  on  his  almost  instant  recovery,  and  the  dchee  ex- 
plaining that  the  effect  had  been  increased  by  the  determination  to  resist  it,  all 
gave  way  to  one  burst  of  laughter.  The  goodnatured  philosopher  took  no 
offence.  He  muttered  something  about  the  re-action  ox  the  reelings  after 
being  overstrained,  but  admitted  there  was  more  in  the  glass-bottle  man  he 
had  anticipated."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  176 — 180. 

With  a  large  quantity  of  agreeable  and  instructive  matter  before  us, 
which  we  had  marked  as  peculiarly  delightful,  we  must  stop  here.  We 
can  truly  Ray,  we  kn6w  no  writing  so  charming  of  the  kind,  unless 
it  be  the  prose  of  Lallah  Rookh;  and  if  that  prose  combined  as 
the  *'  Sketches"  do,  the  instruction  of  the  «  History  of  Persia"  with 
the  tariety  and  entertainment  of  th6  Arabian  Nights,  it  would  then 
have  equalled  in  merit  this  last  valuable  present  from  the  stores  of  the 
celebrated  elchee,  whose  name  is  famous  in  mouths  that  were  never 
taught,  either  before  or  since,  to  syllable  the  appellation  of  an 
Englishman. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  FOR  OCTOBER,    No.  LXXII. 

It  is  not  new  to  observe  that  the  Quarterly  has  abandoned  its  cha- 
racter of  a  critical  journal,  so  that  in  thus  bringing  it  before  oUr  in- 
ferior court  we  are  not  holding  the  rod  over  Aristarchus.  To  criticise 
criticism  is  to  re-cut  chaff,  but  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  last  Quarterly 
is  as  legitimate  as  to  pronounce  upon  the  last  novel,  Mr.  Murray's 
Review  is  the  best  pamphleteer  in  Europe,  and  in  as  much  as  all  the 
World  is  crying  out  against  the  dullness  df  the  number  last  published^ 
we  take  upon  ourselves  to  inform  the  said  world  that  it  is  misled  by  a 
grave  exterior,  and  has  mistaken  solid  sense  and  sound  information 
for  uninteresting  stupidity.  Granted  that  nothing  can  be  less  taking 
than  the  first  cursory  glance  of  its  contents  :-^Christian  Library-^ 
Agriculture  and  Rent — Saving  Banks  and  Poor  Rates — Geology- 
Chinese  State  Trials — and  it  rear  of  three  sheets  on  planting  Scotch 
firs.  Ah  appalling  catalogue,  doubtless  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  best  and 
most  entertainitig  number  that  has  met  our  eyes  for  a  long  time. 
More  agreeable  instruction,  a  pleasanter  collection  of  facts,  or  more 
useful  subjects  for  speculation,  were  never  classed  together  in  one 
periodical.  It  may  be  caviare  to  the  general,  and  the  editor  may  be 
blameable  in  a  financial  point  of  view  in  dealing  so  largely  at  a  stroke 
in  statistics  and  agriculture ;  but  better  than  the  nicest  judgment  oft 
the  most  chatming  of  books,  is  a  volume  of  healthy  facts  coming 
fresh  from  life  and  experience.  We  have  no  fault  to  find,  excepting 
ofie  great  repf^ach  against  a  part  of  the  artiek  on  Bent  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  that  we  shall  speak  in  its  turn. 


! 
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Article  I.  is  another  attack  upon  the  false  miracles  and  pretended 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Soeur  Providence  is  the  spiritual  sister 
of  SoBur  Nativity,  who  is  called  again  into  the  light  of  day  hy  the 
inveterate  Southey,  in  order  that  the  unhappy  Mr.  Butler  may  gain 
nothing  hy  disowning  poor  Nativit6^  The  sketch  here  given  of  the 
Soeur  Providence  and  her  spiritual  director  and  biographer  Boudon, 
is  extremely  interesting.  With  the  curious  information  and  the  know- 
ledge of  effect  which  distinguish  Dr.  Sonthey,  he  has  drawn  a  pre- 
tuye  o£  these  fanatical  hypocrites^  of  which,  though  the  subject  may  be 
disgusting,  the  strength  of  the  colouring  and  the  liveliness  of  the  action 
must  seize  upon  the  attention  of  every  speijtator,  however  apathetic. 
It  is  an  object  with  the  writer  to  prove  that  these  pretended  saints, 
and  these  narratives  of  an  enthusiastic  devotion,  have  been  kept  up  in 
a  series  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  its 
sanction,  and  by  its  authority.  It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  attribute 
Uny  systematic  contrivance  to  the  heads  of  a  church,  the  spirit  of 
Which  was  to  produce  these  voluntary  sacrifices ;  and  when  it  was 
always  so  immediately  the  interest  of  the  director  and  confessor  to 
exaggerate  these  inflictions,  and  to  encourage  the  unfortunate  devotee 
in  carrying  them  on  to  a  point  where  the  limits  of  endurance  call  in  the 
aid  of  hypocrisy.  What  M.  Boudon,  Archdeacon  of  Evreux,  Wad  in 
his  youth,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote : 

'^  Boudon's  enthusiasm  went  beyond  this ;  for,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
bis  word  may  fairly  be  taken,  and  we  may  believe  him  to  have  befen  sincerely 
an  enthusiast.  He  would  sometimes  steal  out  at  night,  with  one  or  two  of 
his  more  zealous  associates,  in  search  of  some  houseless  mendicant :  having 
found  one,  which  was  easily  done  in  so  large  a  place  as  Rouen,  he  would 
conduct  the  beggar  secretly  to  his  chamber,  wash  his  feet,  then  dry  them 
with  his  long  hair,  and  then,  by  an  exertion  of  that  filthv  piety  which  the 
Romish  books  always  represent  as  heroic,  drink  some  of  the  water  in  which 
they  had  been  washed !  He  would  then  give  the  beggar  his  bed,  lie  on  the 
floor  himself,  or  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer,  catechise  his 

guest  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  dismiss  him  secretly  as  he  had  brought 
im  in.  He  acknowledged  afterwards  the  extreme  imprudence  and  danger 
of  siich  conduct,  and  yet  appeared  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  all  had 
been  done  under  the  protection  of  a  special  providence,  tbe  house  never  hav- 
ing been  robbed  by  any  of  the  fellows  whom  he  had  thus  introduced.  *  C'est 
que  ce  qui  se  fait  par  charity,  se  trouve  toujours  bien  fait,'  he  used  to  say: 
'  Heureux  oubli,  qui  nous  fait  perdre  de  vae  nos  inter^tb  de  J6su8  Chriet !  " 
i— p.  389. 

Sistei*  Providence  was  a  hopeful  pupil  of  this  holy  man,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  passage : — 

*'  Her  cAll  was  now  to  what  he  denominates  a  high  perf^tion.  She  Was 
admirable  for  the  grace  which  ran  ftom  her  in  full  measure  and  dverflowing, 
for  mortifying  her  senses.  The  scraps  of  meat  which  bad  been  thrdwn  aside 
by  others,  she  collected  for  her  own  food,  and  seasoned  them  with  soot  in« 
stead  of  salt,  to  render  them  the  more  unsavoury.  She  mixed  gaU  and 
candle-grease  in  her  pottage.  Other  practices  of  the  same  kind  are  related  as 
exploits  of  saintly  virtue,  which  were,  in  the  very  act,  miraculously  rewal'ded. 
They  are  too  loathsome  to  be  expressed  in  our  language,  but  the  original  pas- 
sages are  inserted  below  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
disposed  to  think  that  we  have  spoken  too  severely  of  this  nasty  superstition. 
Such  passages  are  common  in  the  lives  of  the  Romish  saints ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  especial  notice  that  the  book  froia.  wnich  these  are  extraicted^  is  part  of  a 
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rent^  or  payment  for  leave  to  occupy  his  allotment,  if,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  grant  of  land,  equally  convenient  and  productive,  could 
have  been  obtained  gratis.  But,  let  us  suppose  that  these  allotments  had 
been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  their  owners  for  the  space  of  half  a  centuiry, 
and  that,  during  this  interval,  houses  had  been  built,  hedg^  planted,  ditches^ 
drains,  and  roads  made — ^we  apprehend  that  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to 
rive  the  owner  of  any  one  of  these  allotments,  thus  improved,  a  portion  of 
me  produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  although  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  obtain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  in  an  unimproved  and  uncultivated  state,  a 
grant  of  land  fully  equal  to  it  in  its  natural  quality  of  productiveness." 

Thus  does  this  writer  imagine  that  the  return  made  upon  capital 
laid  out  in  houses  and  other  improvements  is  rent ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  that  it  is  the  consequence  which  marks  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  property.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  learned  and  ingenious 
professor  of  political  economy,  at  one  of  our  universities,  withdrew 
from  contributing  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  appearance  of  some 
such  articles  as  these  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  It  would  murder 
the  reputation  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  to  be  accused  of  such 
reasoning  as  is  contained  in  the  specimens  we  have  quoted.  Good 
easy  man !  how  light  a  labour  did  it  appear  to  him  to  put  down  the 
«  Doctors." 

Looking  at  this  article  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  a  useful  and  a 
pleasant  production,  though  not  an  accurate  one :  of  this  other  divi- 
sion of  the  paper  take  the  following  samples  :— 

Of  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  turnips  into  this  country : — 

*'  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  valuable  root  was 
cultivated  among  us  only  in  gardens  or  other  small  spots,  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  but  Lord  Townsnend,  attending  King  George  the  First  on  one  of  his 
excursions  to  Germany,  in  the  quality  of  secretary  of  state,  observed  the  turnip 
cultivated  in  open  and  extensive  fields,  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  spreading 
fertility  over  lands  naturally  barren;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
brought  over  with  him  some  of  the  seed,  and  strongly  recommended  the 
practice  which  he  had  witnessed  to  the  adoption  of  his  own  tenants,  who  oc- 
cupied a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  experiment  succeeded ;  the 
cultivation  of  field  turnips  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk ;.  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  made  its  way  into  every  other  district 
of  England.  The  reputation  of  the  county  as  an  agricultural  district  dates 
from  the  vast  improvements  of  heaths,  wastes,  sheepwalks,  and  warrens,  by 
inclosure  and  manuring — the  fruit  of  the  zealous  exertions  of  Lord  Townshena 
and  a  few  neighbouring  land-owners — which  were,  ere  long,  happily  imitated 
by  others.  Since  these  improvements  were  efiepted,  rents  have  risen  in  that 
county  from  one  or  two  shillings  to  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per  acre ;  a 
country  of  sheep-walks  and  rabbit-warrens  has  been  rendered  highly  pro- 
ductive; and  by  dint  of  management,  what  was  thus  gained  has  been  pre- 
served and  improved  even  to  the  present  moment.  Some  of  the  finest  corn- 
crops  in  the  world  are  now  grown  upon  lands  which,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  turnip  husbandry,  produced  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grass  for  a  few 
lean  and  half-starved  rabbits.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  nis  '  Statistical  Researches,' 
estimated  the  value  of  the  turnip  crop  annually  grown  in  this  country  at 
fourteen  millions ;  but  when  we  further  recollect  that  it  enables  the  agri- 
culturist to  reclaim  and  cultivate  land  which,  without  its  aid,  would  remain 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  natural  barrenness ;  that  it  leaves  the  land  so  clean  and 
in  such  fine  condition,  as  almost  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  barley  and  a  kind 
plant  of  clover,  and  that  this  clover  is  found  a  most  excellent  preparative  for 
wheat,  it  will  api>ear  that  the  subsequent  advantages  derived  from  a  crop  of 
turnips  must  infinitely  exceed  its  estimated  value  as  fodder  for  cattle.*  If  we 
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were,  therefore,  asked  to  point  out  the  individual  who,  in  modern  times,  has 
proved  the  greatest  henefactor  to  the  community,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
fix  upon  the  ingenious  nohleman,  whom  the  wits  and  courtiers  of  his  own 
day  were  pleased  to  laugh  at  as  '  Turnip  Townshend.'  In  something  less 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  agricultural  practice  which  he  introduced  from 
Hanover  has  spread  itself  throughout  this  country,  and  now  yields  an  annual 
return  which,  prohahly,  exceeds  the  interest  of  our  national  deht." 

Of  Mr.  Barclay's  improvements  in  Kincardineshire : — 

'^  In  a  district  where  a  host  of  eager  imitators  and  rivals  have  subsequently 
raised  themselves  to  distinction  as  cultivators,  no  man  deserves  more  honour- 
able mention  than  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Ury,  in  Kincardineshire. 
Naturally  gifted  with  a  frame  of  body  unusually  powerful  and  athletic,  and 
with  a  mind  ardent,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive,  he  applied  his  great 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
success  which  have  been  seldom  equalled — ^never  surpassed.  In  the  year 
1760,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Ury,  which  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  of  Cowie.  At  that  time  there  was,  except  a  few  old  trees  around 
the  mansion-house,  scarcely  a  single  shrub  of  any  value  on  the  whole 
property.  The  Cowie,  running  about  three  miles  through  the  lands  of  Ury, 
had,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  worn  for  itself  a  deep  channel.  Through  the  whole 
extent  of  this  course,  springs  of  water  from  the  circumjacent  grounds  were 
continually  oozing  to  the  banks,  where  they  formed  marshes  and  quagmires ; 
which,  from  time,  bursting,  were  precipitated  by  land-slips  into  the  river. 
Thus  every  year  the  river  made  encroachments  upon  the  overhanging  banks, 
from  which  pieces  periodically  slipped  into  the  stream,  to  be  washed  away  and 
swept  into  the  sea.  These  banks,  in  their  natural  state,  merely  produced  a 
few  alders  of  little  value,  and  some  coarse  aquatic  plants,  useless,  even  had 
.  they  been  accessible,  as  food  for  cattle.  The  banks  of  this  river,  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  property,  shelve  towards  the  stream  in  a  way  which 
renders  them  much  too  steep  for  tillage.  They  extend  in  some  places  thirty, 
in  others  one  hundred,  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the 
declivity ;  on  a  mean  average  taken  at  th6  base,  both  sides  are  found  to 
extend  about  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  channel,  (three  miles,)  form  a  hollow  dell,  containing  fully  one 
hundred  acres.  Soon  after  his  succession,  Mr»  Barclay  undertook  to  improve 
ti  tract  which  since  the  beginning  of  time  had  been  thus  unprofitable  to  the 
owner,  and  useless  to  the  public.  He  drained  the  swamps  of  the  banks,  and 
planted  the  whole  with  decideous  trees,  with  oak,  ash, and  elm.  These  are 
abundantly  sheltered  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hollow,  which  is  rendered 
still  more  mild  from  its  various  windings,  occasioning  one  par  Ao  be  con- 
tinually protected  under  the  cover  of  another,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind 
may  blow.  Nothing  can  now  exceed  the  prosperous  state  of  this  beautiful 
plantation.  Many  of  the  trees  are  already  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter^ 
.  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  below  the  branches.  The  whole 
amounting  perhaps  to  four  hundred  thousand  trees,  thrive  exceedingly ;  and 
there  is  every  rational  prospect  that  one  hundred  thousand,  at  least,  will 
arrive  at  complete  maturity. '  The  ultimate  value  must  be  very  great.  In 
less  than  thirty  years  hence  the  timber  on  this  tract  of  one  hundred  acres, 
originally  barren  and  unproductive,  will  probably  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  arable  part  of  the  Ury  estate.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  profit  which  the  owner  will  in  the  end  derive  from  this 
plantation,  it  forms  an  efiectual  barrier  for  his  lands,  against  the  formerly 
continual  and  most  destructive  ravages  of  the  Cowie* 

"  The  arable  land  had  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  farms ;  each 

tenant  having  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  contiguous  hills.    The  tiUage  was 

very  superficially  performed  with  imperfect  implements.    Almost  every  field 

was  incumbereu  with  obstructions  of  one  kind  or  other :  such  as  pools  of 

.  stagnant  water;  quagmires,  where  the  cattle  were  continually  in  danger  of 

.  posing  their  liyes ;  great  baulks  or  slips  of  unploughed  land  between  the  ridges  j 
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but  ftbove  ail>  stones^  which  abounded  not  merely  ou  the  surface  but  through 
the  whole  depth  of  the  soil.  There  were  no  inclosures.  No  lune  was  used 
as  manure.  The  only  crops  grown  were  bear  and  oats.  There  was  no  cart 
nor  wheel-carriage  of  any  kind  ;  nor  was  there  a  road  upon  which^  had  they 
existed^  they  could  have  been  used.  No  spot  could  have  been  pointed  out 
abounding  more  in  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  ancient  system  of 
tillage^  or  enjoying  fewer  of  the  advantages  of  modern  husbandry^  than  the 
lands  of  Ury.  On  succeeding  to  his  estate^  Mr.  Barclay^  who  had  acquired 
correct  ideas  of  husbandry  on  the  well-cultivated  plains  of  Norfolk^  set  about 
its  improvement  with  a  spirit  determined  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  For 
this  purpose^  in  addition  to  the  lands  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  family^ 
he  took  mto  his  own  management  all  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion 
as  the  leases  expired.  The  estate  of  Ury  consists  of  about  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  acres^  one  thousand  of  which  he  planted  with  timber>  the  value  of 
which  is  now  estimated  at  100,000/.  The  whole  of  what  was  originaily  in 
tillage  never  exceeded  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  this  portion  he  rendered 
infinitely  more  productive  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry :  and  by 
inclosing^  draining,  removing  stones^  and  filling  ponds^  he  redaimed  the 
remaining  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  from  a  state  of  barrenness  and  waste^ 
and  rendered  them  in  a  high  degree  fertile  and  productive.  And  the  result  of 
ihese  efforts  appears  to  be,  that  an  estate  which,  when  this  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  would  not  have  let  for  more  than  200/.  is  now  estimated  at 
1800/.  per  annum,  independently  of  the  immense  value  of  its  woods  and 
plantations/'—pp.  398,  399. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if,  in  addition  to  such  curioas  facts  as 
these,  the  writer  could  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expense 
oi  these  improvements. 

It  is  in  tlie  accumulation  of  such  facts  that  the  writer  may  be  use- 
fully employed,  but  let  him  beware  of  dealing  with  an  abstract  theory. 

Article  IV.  Scrape's  Geology  of  Central  France,  an  able  article 
on  a  valuable  book.  One  passage  of  instruction  for  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  ought  to  be  spread  far  and  wide. 

**  It  was  common  enough  to  hear  travellers  who  visited  Paris  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  comparing  France  to  a  spent  volcano,  and  dwelling,  in 
good  set  terms,  both  on  tne  visible  marks  of  the  terrific  violence  with  which 
her  social  system  had  been  shaken,  and  on  the  complete  exhaustion  to  which, 
after  carryina  desolation  into  all  surrounding  countries,  that  system  had  been 
reduced.  ^  We  entertain  no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  such"  metaphors  at 
present ;  out  have  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement, 
which  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  them,  namely,  that  the  Central  region 
of  France,  the  primitive  nucleus  as  it  were  of  the  whole  territory,  was  once 
the  seat  of  volcanic  agency  (now  perhaps  extinct) ;  and  that  agency,  too,  on 
a  stupendous  scale,  aini  of  longer  continuance  than  has  hitherto  been  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  Mr.  Scrope's  work,  on 
the  Geology  and  extinct  Volcanos  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  have  the  eilect  of  attracting,  in  future,  to  those  provinces  a 
portion  of  OUT  countrymen  who  are  now  continually  crossing  and  re-crossing 
France  along  the  same  beaten  tracks,  and  returning  home  with  complaints  of 
the  absence  of  all  grandeur  and  picturesque  features  in  the  scenery.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of  Auvergne  to  which  we  shall  partico- 
iarly  advert,  may  be  studied  at  Clermont,  a  town  situated  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty  English  miles  from  Paris,  where,  as  well  as  the  baths  of  Mont 
Dor,  in  its  vicinity,  the  traveller  finds  excellent  accommodation ;  yet  has  this 
country — so  accessible  that  it  may  be  reached  in  a  journey  of  less  than  forty 
hours  by  the  public  conveyance  from  Paris — been  permitted  to  remain  as  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  English  tourists  as  are  the  interior  parts  of  New 
Holland  to  our  infant  colonies  on  its  coast.  That  this  district  should  only 
have  been  discoveKd  by  the  Frencii  themselves,  as  a  theatre  of  extinct  vot 
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canos»  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  that  since  that  peri6d  so  few  of  them 
should  have  visited  it ;  that  most  of  the  minor  details  of  its  history  should  still 
remain  to  be  worked  out,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  strata  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  Paris,  with  their  innumerable  organic  contentSj  have  been  investi- 
gated with  microscopic  accuracy: — all  these  are  circumstances  which  excite  in 
us  no  surprise,  for  there  was  truth  as  well  as  satire  in  Madame  de  StaeFs 
observation :  ^  £n  France  on  ne  pense  qu'a  Paris,  et  I'on  a  raison,  car  c'est 
toute  la  France.'  But  that  our  own  countrymen^  who  have  poured  over  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  in  such  multimdes,  that,  could  we  forget  the  history  of  our 
tinies,  one  might  imagine  Napoleon  to  have  constructed  his  splendid  roads  for 
their  sole  use  and  pleasure ;  that  so  few  of  these  restless  and  indefatigable 
spirits  should  have  visited  the  phlegrean  field  of  Auvergne*  as  well  as  those  of 
Italy,  compared  the  volcanic  cratefs  of  central  France  with  those  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna,  or  the  beautiful  basaltic  columns  of  Montpezart  and  Jaujac  with 
those  of  FingaPs  Cave  and  the  Giant's  Causeway, — these  are  problems  almost 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  any  of  those  discussed  by  Mr.  Scrope."-— pp.438, 439. 

Article  V.  Substitution  of  Savings  Banks  for  Poor  Laws. 

This  paper  developes  a  plan  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  the  prosperity,  morality,  and  happiness  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  objections  to  the  poor  laws  as  they  exist,  it  is  needle  as 
to  repeat.  Every  thinking  man  in  the  country  considers  them  as  a 
devouring  curse,  which  is  to  be  got  rid  of  when  it  can. 

The  scheme  here  proposed  may  be  described  as  a  Compulsory  Benefit 
Society,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  drawback  is  made  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  By  a  small  saving,  probably  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  in 
the  shilling,  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole  poor  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  supported  as  far  as  it  should  be  necessary  to  administer 
^relief,  and  a  fund  laid  up  for  the  aged  and  decrepid.  The  drawback 
would  be  collected  from  the  employer  of  the  lahourer.  If  the  scheme 
18  practicable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  vigorous  government 
could  carry  it  into  effect,  it  appears  that  a  great  saving  would  take 
places  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  moral  effects  upon  the  par- 
ties relieved  would  he  of  the  most  beneficial  and  salutary  nature. 
The  present  relief  degrades  the  person  it  supports,  and  exasperates 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  extorted ;  the  contrary  of  mercy,  for  it 
is  twice  cursed,  in  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  marrow  df  this  plan. 

"  The  preventive  of  this  in  the  military  class,  as  devised  by  the  ancients, 
Vegetius  considers  so  admirable,  that  he  ascrib^  it  to  divine  inspiration*  It 
was  shortly  this : — that  since,  as  he  observes,  *  most  men,  and  more  especially 
poor  men,  will  spend  all  the  ready  money  they  can  command,'  half  the  do- 
natives of  the  soldiers  were  placed  m  a  public  repository,  that  it  might  not  be 
wasted  by  the  individuals  in  debauchery  or  useless  expenditure,  but  doled  out 
to  them,  m  common  with  their  daily  messmates — who  may  be  considered  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  soldier  as  his  family  to  the  labourer.  A 
similar  contribution  was  also  made  by  each  soldier  to  a  common  fund,  from 
which  theexpenses  of  sepulture  were  defrayed,  so  that,  living  or  dead,  they 
should  not  be  burthensome  to  others. 

'*  This  wisdom  of  antiquity  has  been  emulated  by  Britain  in  her  magnificent 
establishments  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals,  which  derive  a  large 
portion  of  their  revenues  from  a  tax  levied  for  tnat  purpose  on  the  pay  of  the 
army,  and  of  seamen,  both  in  the  royal  and  merchant  service.  Thus,  then,  the 
principle  of  compulsory  contribution  from  present  earnings,  as  a  means  of 
supplying  future  want,  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  experience  and  authority 
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of  the  ancients^  but  has  been  admitted,  for  more  than  a  century,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  own  government :  nay,  that  government,  by  extending  the  Green- 
wich dues  to  merchantmen,  has  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  precedent  of 
-  antiquity,  and  included  a  civil  class  in  the  measure  of  coercive  contribution. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  of  degree— whether  the 
system  may  not  be  made  to  include  all  the  inferior  labouring  classes  of 
society — alf,  in  short,  who,  from  comparatively  small  incomes,  and  less 
estabhshed  habits  of  self-denial,  are  likely  to  indulge  in  present  gratiiicatioBS, 
without  regard,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  pre-determined  reference,  to  the 
future  dependence  of  them  and  tneirs,  upon  the  fruits  of  their  neighbours' 
industry  and  prudence. 

**  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  deduction,  even  from  the  merchantmen,  is 
exclusively  levied  and  applied  on  account  of  the  peculiar  risks  of  war — that 
such  peculiarity  may  vindicate  the  license,  whicH,  if  generalized,  would 
■  amount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  sacred  right  which  every  man  has  to  dispose, 
as  he  likes,  of  his  own  earnings.  Now,  if  peculiarity  of  risk  form  a  vindication, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  very  numerous  description  of  labourers  employed  in 
mines,  in  the  management  or  co-operation  of  powerful  machinery,  in  paint- 
ii^g»  gilding,  glass-making,  and  all  other  unwholesome  occupations,  on  all  of 
wnora  the  impost  may,  by  this  admission,  be  charged.  But  this  is  merely  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem  regarding  a  part  :^-a  sweeping  and  unanswerable 
argument  remains,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  greater  violation 
ot  private  property  to  tax  one  class  exclusively  for  its  own  benefit,  or  the  re- 
maining classes  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  for  the  supply  of 
wants  which  the  improvidence  of  those  others  has  created? 

"  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  principle  of  enforced  economy  in  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  admitted,  and  partially  applied  j  and  that  where  it  is  not  applied, 
it  involves  a  real  injustice,  and  violation  of  private  property,  of  a  more  aggra- 
vated character  and  greater  extent.  The  only  remaming  point  is  the  practica- 
bility of  a  general  application  of  enforced  economy  to  the  inferior  descriptions 
of  labourers,  and  on  this  we  should  feel  great  doubts  if  we  contemplated  the 
generalization  oi^actly  that  principle,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  partially 
adopted.  But,  iri  the  plan  we  have  to  propose,  there  is  a  most  important 
modification  of  the  principle,  which  will  render  its  general  application  at  once 
more  feasible  and  less  offensive.  In  the  partial  applications,  which  have  been 
•  specified,  the  individual  is  made  to  contribute  to  a  general  fund,  in  which  he 
has  only  a  contingent  interest.  He  may  pay  much  and  receive  nothing ; — 
but  this  galling  consideration  will  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Savings*  Bank  system,  where  each  individual  will  see  the  savings  of  his 
industry  accumulating  in  his  own  name,  and  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  He 
woidd  feel  that  his  property  was  neither  taken  from  him  absolutely,  nor  with 
a  chance  only  of  his  receiving  an  ec^ivalent;  but  that  his  power  over  it  was 
merely  suspended,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  him,  or  his,  in  greater  amount,  and 
in  time  of  greater  need. 

"  With  regard  to  details  of  execution,  this  plan,  like  all  of  extensive  effect, 
will  present  many  difHculties  in  prospect,  which  the  system,  once  put  in 
operation,  would  probably  clear  away,  by  pointing  out  exactly  where,  why, 
and  how  much,  any  particular  obstruction  took  place ;  when  various,  now 
unimagined,  means  would  suggest  themselves  for  removing  it.  Let  any  one, 
for  example,  recollect  the  clumsy  and  offensive  means  first  devised  for  levying 
the  income  tax,  and  when  its  operation  was  witnessed,  how  speedily  con- 
trivances were  found  to  render  it  at  once  more  tolerable  to  the  people,  and 
more  productive  to  the  revenue.  We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  very 
formiaable  difficulties  on  the  present  subject,  the  way  to  its  adoption  has 
been  so  smoothed  by  the  general  experience  which  the  country  has  had  in 
the  management  of^  Savings' Banks  by  voluntary  deposits.^  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  each  township,  where  should 
be  depoBitedj  every  week,  an  assigned  proportion  of  all  the  wages  paid  ia  the 
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township  during  that  week,  the  bank  opening  an  account  with  each 
labourer,  and  carrying  to  his  credit  the  sum  paid  in  his  name ;  the  payments 
to  be  exclusively  paid  by  the  employer,  who  must  be  authorised,  and  under 
penalty  enjoined,  to  withhold  the  amount  of  the  drawback  on  the  labourers' 
wages,  giving  him  a  written  declaration  of  the  sum  retained,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  pay  it  to  his  credit  at  the  bank,  in  the  books  of  which  he  can  venfy 
the  payment  at  his  pleasure,  and  obtain  from  the  actuary  an  entry  of  acknow- 
ledgment, in  such  a  paper  as  is. now  given  to  depositors,  as  a  receipt  or 
duplicate  of  their  account  with  a  Savmgs'  Bank ;  the  trustees  and  other 
ofRcers  to  be  appointed  by  the  township,  and  by  them  the  money,  at  stated 
periods,  or  when  amounting  to  a  stated  sum,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  who  should  open  an  account 
with  each  parochial  bank,  as  they  now  do  with  each  Savings'  Bank  for 
voluntary  deposits,  allowing  such  interest  as  may  be  deemed  right,  and  a  like 
interest  fielng  allowed  by  banks  to  depositors. 

^'  Each  township  would  thus  be  in  possession  of  a  fund  applicable  to  the 
support  of  the  individuals  contributing  to  it,  but,  as  far  as  regarded  each 
individual,  applicable  only  to  the  amount  of  his  own  deposits.  The  over- 
seer, or  other  officer  appointed,  might  be  made  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  necessity  of  allowing  any  payment,  the  applicant  having  an  appeal,  as 
now,  to  a  magistrate.  The  labourer  must  have  it  in  his  power  to  nave  his 
account  removed  to  any  township  he  pleases,  so  that,  wherever  he  is,  there 
he  may  have  that  claim  for  assistance,  to  which  his  accumulations  have 
entitled  him.  These,  in  case  of  his  death,  should  be  appropriated,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  funeral  expenses ;  and  the  remainder,  if  his  representatives 
are  of  a  class  to  whom  the  forced  contributions  from  wages  applies,  must  be 
transferred  to  their  account.  If  above  that  class,  the  balance  must  be  paid 
to  them,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  under  such  regulations  as 
are  prescribed;  in  cases  of  intestacy,  by  the  acts  on  Savings'  Banks  ;  so,  if  the 
labourer  himself  live  to  rise  above  that  class,  he  ought  (after,  perhaps,  a  pro- 
bationary period)  to  receive  the  amount  .of  his  deposits. 

"  The  great  difficulties  will  be,  first,  to  fix  the  maximum  of  the  rates  of 
•  wages  on  which  the  drawback  shall  be  made ;  and,  secondly,  the  proportion 
of  the  drawback  to  the  wages.*' — pp.  487—490. 

Article  VI.    Chinese  Novels  and  Poetry. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  this  article  beyond  mentioning  a  palpable 
omission  which  it  makes  in  enumerating  the  late  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Chinese  literature,  of  the  novel  Iu*Kiao-Li,  or  the  Two 
Fair  Cousins,  translated  by  M.  liemusat  into  French,  and  lately  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke  in  English.  (2  vols.  12mo.) 

Article  VII.     PhiUipp*s  State  Trials. 

This  is  an  industrious  and  well  compiled  paper.  The  anecdotes 
picked  up  from  Howell,  and  interwoven  with  a  few  remarks  from 
Phillipps  or  the  writer  himself,  form  altogether  a  very  popular  piece 
of  reading.  It  is  a  kind  of  article  very  common  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  very  valuable  both  to  the  public  and  the  review,  though  requiring 
in  the  writer  nothing  but  industry,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
taste  of  the  town.  In  the  science  of  legislation  the  writer  appears 
but  little  versed,  and  his  general  views,  when  he  indulges  in  such,  are 
feeble  and  often  mistaken.  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  paragraph: — 

"  We  cordially  agree  in  the  opinion  supported  by  Mr.  Phillipps,  against 
Mr.  Bentham,  tnat  the  questiomng  of  prisoners  is  a  practice  rigntly  discon- 
tinued by  our  courts.    If  men  ought  not  to  be  compelled  by  direct  means  to 
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Bhail?  in  Hie  rary  teetli  of  thk  theory^  establish  the  fact,  diat  the  cultiTation 
of  inferior  soils,  so  far  from  enhancing  the  rent  paid  for  those  of  a  more 
fertile  quality,  has  a  direct  and  irresistible  tendency  to  retard  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  rent  of  the  better  soils  would  otherwise  have  accumiuated. 
If  we  succeed  in  our  object,  we  shall  convince  our  readers,  that  the  agricul- 
turist who  reclaims  a  waste,  and  brings  it  under  tillage,  or  who,  by  improved 
husbandry,  adds  to  the  produce  of  land  already  cultivated,  does  not  quite 
deserve  to  be  sent  to  the  tread- wheel,  as  the  philosophers  would  fain  persuade 
us;  but  that  he  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country, — all  that  any  lecturer,  or 
professor  of  political  economy,  may  assert  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Julius  Caesar 
ahoidd  have  found  this  island  uninhabited — that  he  should  have  settled  a 
colony  of  20,000  husbandmen^  each  having  a  wife  and  three  children,  on  the 
most  fertile  district.  No.  1,  containing  100,000  acres  of  land.    This  district, 
divided  among  them,  woilld  give  to  each  five  acres  a-piece.    We  will  sup- 
pose this  land  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  tillage,  and  to  yield  three  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre.    The  produce  would  then  be  300,000  quarters  of  wheat> 
to  be  divided  among  190,000  cultivators ;  this  wotild  give  to  each  of  them 
fifteen  quarters  a-piece,  to  maintain  himself  and  his  wife  and  three  children. 
We  may  imagine  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  workmen  would  increase  from  90,000,  to  40,000.    Supposing  the 
whole  produce  still  to  remain  the  same  and  to  be  divided  among  them,  the 
share  of  each  workman  would  be  reduced  fVom  fifteen  quarters  to  seven  and 
a  half  quarters ;  but,  as  one  workman  would  be  still  equal  to  the  cultivation 
of  five  acres  of  land,  the  owner  would  be  enabled  to  put  the  other  seven  and 
a  half  quarters  into  his  chest,  and  subsist  thereon,  if  he  chose,  without  work- 
ing :  in  other  words,  the  wages  of  labour  being  reduced,  by  the  competition 
of  an  increasing  population,  from  three  quarters  to  one  quarter  and  a  half 
per  acre,  the  owner  would  by  this  means  be  enabled  to  secure  to  himself  a 
surplus  of  one  quarter  and  a  half,  from  each  acre,  as  rent.    A  further  increase 
of  population  would  efiect  a  further  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour,  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  rent;  and  this  process  would 
continue  to  go  on  until  wages  had  arrived  at  a  point  below  which  human  life 
cotild  not  be  sustained.    Tiiis  would  act  as  a  check  upon  the  increase  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  point  of  starvation ;  but  long  before  this 
period  arrived,  the  district  next  in  fertiHty  to  that  already  occupied  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  increasing  population.    The  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  would  soon  perceive  tnat  the  district  possessing  a  second 
degree  of  fertility  would  yield  a  better  return  for  labour  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  old  and  more  fertile  district,  in  its  over-peopled  condition. 
Let  it  be  assumed,  that  in  this  second  district  the  labour  of  one  man  would 
raise  ten  quartos  of  wheat  upon  five  acres :  this  would  offer  a  bonus  of  two 
and  a  half  quarters  to  each  labourer  who  should  emigrate  from  the  old  colony, 
and  settle  m  the  new  district.    This  emigration  of  the  surplus  po{>ulation 
would  raise  the  wages  of  labour  from  seven  and  a  half  quarters  to  ten  quarters 
per  man  in  the  old  colony;  for  no  man  would  be  content  to  work  at  home 
for  seven  and  a  half  quarters,  whilst,  by  removing  into  the  neighbouring 
district,  he  eould  earn  ten  quarters  of  wheat  per  annum ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the  rent  of  land  in  the  old  colony  would 
faU  from  one  and  a  half  quarters  to  one  quarter  per  acre.    Society  w(fhld  go 
through  the  same  process  in  the  second  district,  which  had  marked  its  progress 
on  that  first  settled :  as  long  as  any  land  would  reward  the  cultivator  with  a 
return  of  two  quarters  per  acre,  wages  could  not  fall  below  this  amount — ^no 
rent  would  accrue  in  tms  district,  and  the  rent  paid  iu  the  older,  and  more  fer» 
tile  dktrict,  would  remain  stationary ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  land  of 
the  second  district  would  become  appropriated,  the  population  would  increase 
beyond  the  demand  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  wages  would  fall:  this 
fm  of  wi^;es  would  create  rent  in  the  second  district,  and  in  the  same  degree 
would  add  to  the  rent  already  paid  in  tiiie  first  and  most  fertile  district.    Our 
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egcef^om  theorists  contend  that  the  cnkiyation  of  a  less  fertile  soil  fonns  the 
cause  which  creates  rent  on  that  which  possesses  naturally  a  greater  degree  of 
fertility:  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  evident  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
the  truth.  The  increase  of  population,  on  a  district  of  any  given  fertility> 
gradually  introduces  an  increased  intensity  of  competition  among  the  la* 
Dourers :  this  competition  brings  on  a  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  which  is 
inevitably  accompanied  with  the  creation  and  the  gradual  augmentation  of 
rent.  This  fsJl  in  the  value  of  labour  renders  it  profitable  to  cultivate  soils 
which  it  would  not  have  answered  to  bring  into  a  state  of  tillage  while  the 
wages  of  labour  remained  high.  The  cultivation  of  inferior  soils>  is  not^ 
therefore,  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the  rent  which  has  already 
accrued  upon  land  of  a  better  quality  ;  and,  so  far  is  it  from  being  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  ana  injure 
the  interests  of  tne  labourer,  that  it  has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
arrest  the  rapidity  with  which  wages  would  fall,  and  rents  rise,  in  the  most^ 
fertile  districts,  if  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  offered  no  outlet  for  the 
surplus  population." — ^pp.  40£ — 408. 

Now  in  answer  to  all  this  nonsense,  we  may  ask,  if  land  of  the  first 
quality  is  to  be  had  without  asking  for,  that  is,  if  the  quantity  is  illimi- 
table, what  reason  is  there  for  paying  any  thing  to  have  the  use  of  it. 
But  when  the  prime  land  is  all  taken  possession  of,  and  a  man  for 
subsistence  is  obliged  to  resort  to  land  of  inferior  quality,  then  the 
superior  land  is  worth  paying  for.  As  he  is  going  to  pitch  his  tent 
in  the  inferior  country,  suppose  some  possessor  of  a  portion  of  the 
superior,  were  to  say  to  him,  pay  me  something  and  you  shall  have  the 
use  of  mine.  Now  what  should  this  payment  be ;  it  is  evidently  the 
difference  between  the  quantity  produced  by  the  two  qualities  of  land, 
on  the  application  of  the  same  labour.  When  the  same  reason 
operates  on  the  the  second  quality,  that  is,  when  it  is  all  taken  up, 
and  a  third  and  still  inferior  .soil  is  called  into  request,  then  it  will  be 
a  privilege  to  get  even  the  second-rate  land,  and  a  person  will  wil- 
lingly pay  something  for  it  rather  than  go  to  a  still  inferior  soil.  Is  it 
not  extraordinary,  that  in  one  of  the  first  reviews  in  Europe,  and  on  a 
most  important  subject,  whereon  such  men  as  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and 
Mill,  have  spent  their  days  and  nights,  a  man  who  is  thus  to  be 
put  down,  should  be  allowed  to  spread  his  ignorant  and  arrogant 
blnnders. 

The  cause  of  which  this  writer  talks  so  much,  the  cause  of  rent,  is 
not,  as  he  absurdly  supposes,  the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  but  the  limited 
quantity  of  the  best  soil.  It  is  not  because  Ralph  Hodges  pays  rent 
that  tberefore  David  Jenkins  cultivates ;  but  since  all. the  world  can- 
not have  such  land  as  that  of  said  Hodges,  therefore  others  must  be 
content  to  pay  well  for  it,  or  like  said  Jenkins  go  to  Wales  for  such 
land  as  will  only  grow  oats. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  guilty  of  a  greater  absurdity  than  that 
we  have  exposea ;  and  yet  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  this  writer  has  con- 
trived to  wriggle  himself  still  deeper  into  the  mire.    Listen :—  , 

'*  We  should  not  do  justice  to  this  subject,  were  we  to  omit  stating  that 
independently  of  the  principle  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  anpther  source 
of  rent  will  speedily  arise,  wherever  property  in  the  soil  becomes  once 
recognized. 

**  Let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  20,000  i-olonists  already  mentioned  had 
divided  100.000  acres  of  fertile  land,  as  property,  among  themselves.  It  is 
dear  enough  that  no  man  would  have  given  ony  one  of  these  proprietors  any 
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rent^  or  payment  for  leave  to  occupy  his  allotment^  i£,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood^  a  grant  of  land^  equally  convenient  and  productive^  could 
have  been  obtained  gratis.  But^  let  us  suppose  that  these  allotments  had 
been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  their  owners  for  the  space  of  half  a  century, 
and  that^  during  this  interval^  houses  had  been  built^  hedgq^  planted,  ditches, 
drains,  and  roads  made — ^we  apprehend  that  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to 
give  the  owner  of  any  one  of  these  allotments,  thus  improved,  a  portion  of 
the  produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  although  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  obtain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  in  an  unimproved  and  uncultivated  state,  a 
grant  of  land  fully  equal  to  it  in  its  natural  quality  of  productiveness." 

Thus  does  this  writer  imagine  that  the  return  made  upon  capital 
laid  out  in  houses  and  other  improvements  is  rent ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  that  it  is  the  consequence  which  marks  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  property.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  learned  and  ingenious 
professor  of  political  economy,  at  one  of  our  universities,  withdrew 
from  contributing  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  appearance  of  some 
such  articles  as  these  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  It  would  murder 
the  reputation  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  to  be  accused  of  such 
reasoning  as  is  contained  in  the  specimens  we  have  quoted.  Good 
easy  man !  how  light  a  labour  did  it  appear  to  him  to  put  down  the 
«  Doctors." 

Looking  at  this  article  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  a  useful  and  a 
pleasant  production,  though  not  an  accurate  one :  of  this  other  divi- 
sion of  the  paper  take  the  following  samples  :— 

Of  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  turnips  into  this  country : — 

*'  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  valuable  root  was 
cultivated  among  us  only  in  gardens  or  other  small  spots,  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  but  Lord  Townsnend,  attending  King  George  the  First  on  one  of  his 
excursions  to  Germany,  in  the  quality  of  secretary  of  state,  observed  the  turnip 
cultivated  in  open  and  extensive  fields,  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  spreading 
fertility  over  lands  naturally  barren;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
brought  over  with  him  some  of  the  seed,  and  strongly  recommended  the 
practice  which  he  had  witnessed  to  the  adoption  of  his  own  tenants,  who  oc- 
cupied a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  experiment  succeeded ;  the 
cultivation  of  field  turnips  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk ;.  and  in  the  coiu'se  of  time  it  has  made  its  way  into  every  other  district 
of  England.  The  reputation  of  the  county  as  an  agricultural  district  dates 
from  the  vast  improvements  of  heaths,  wastes,  sheepwalks,  and  warrens,  by 
inclosure  and  manuring — the  fruit  of  the  zealous  exertions  of  Lord  Townshena 
and  a  few  neighbouring  land-owners — which  were,  ere  long,  happily  imitated 
by  others.  Since  these  improvements  were  effected,  rents  have  risen  in  that 
county  from  one  or  two  shillings  to  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per  acre ;  a 
country  of  sheep-walks  and  rabbit-warrens  has  been  rendered  highly  pro- 
ductive ;  and  by  dint  of  mani^ement,  what  was  thus  gained  has  been  pre- 
served and  improved  even  to  the  present  moment.  Some  of  the  finest  corn- 
crops  in  the  world  are  now  grown  upon  lands  which,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  turnip  husbandry,  produced  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grass  for  a  few 
lean  and  half-starved  rabbits.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  '  Statistical  Researches,' 
estimated  the  value  of  the  turnip  crop  annually  grown  in  this  country  at 
fourteen  millions ;  but  when  we  further  recollect  that  it  enables  the  agri- 
culturist to  reclaim  and  cultivate  land  which,  without  its  aid,  would  remain 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  natural  barrenness ;  that  it  leaves  the  land  so  dean  and 
in  such  fine  condition,  as  almost  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  barley  and  a  kind 
plant  of  clover,  and  that  this  clover  is  found  a  most  excellent  preparative  for 
wheat,  it  will  appear  that  the  subsequent  advantages  derived  from  a  crop  of 
turnips  must  infinitely  exceed  its  estimated  value  as  fodder  for  cattle.*  If  we 
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were,  therefore,  asked  to  point  out  the  individual  who,  in  modern  times,  has 
proved  the  greatest  henefactor  to  the  community,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
fix  upon  the  ingenious  nohleman,  whom  the  wits  and  courtiers  of  his  own 
day  were  pleased  to  laugh  at  as  *  Turnip  Townshend.'  In  something  leas 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  agricultural  practice  which  he  introduced  from 
Hanover  has  spread  itself  throughout  this  country,  and  now  yields  an  annual 
return  which,  prohahly,  exceeds  the  interest  of  our  national  deht." 

Of  Mr.  Barclay's  improvements  in  Kincardineshire : — 

*^  In  a  district  where  a  host  of  eager  imitators  and  rivals  have  suhsequently 
raised  themselves  to  distinction  as  cultivators,  no  man  deserves  more  honour- 
able mention  than  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Ury,  in  Kincardineshire. 
Naturally  gifted  with  a  frame  of  body  unusually  powerful  and  athletic,  and 
with  a  mind  ardent,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive,  he  applied  his  great 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
success  which  have  been  seldom  equalled — ^never  surpassed.  In  the  year 
1760,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Ury,  which  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  of  Cowie.  At  that  time  there  was,  except  a  few  old  trees  around 
the  mansion-house,  scarcely  a  single  shrub  of  any  value  on  the  whole 
property.  The  Cowie,  running  about  three  miles  through  the  lands  of  Ury, 
had,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  worn  for  itself  a  deep  channel.  Through  the  whole 
'  extent  of  this  course,  springs  of  water  from  the  circumjacent  grounds  were 
continually  oozing  to  the  banks,  where  they  formed  marshes  and  quagmires ; 
which,  from  time,  bursting,  were  precipitated  by  land-slips  into  the  river. 
Thus  every  year  the  river  made  encroachments  upon  the  overhanging  banks, 
from  which  pieces  periodically  slipped  into  the  stream,  to  be  washed  away  and 
swept  into  the  sea.  These  banks,  in  their  natural  state,  merely  produced  a 
few  alders  of  little  value,  and  some  coarse  aquatic  plants,  useless,  even  had 
.they  been  accessible,  as  food  for  cattle.  The  banks  of  this  river,  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  property,  shelve  towards  the  stream  in  a  way  which 
renders  them  much  too  steep  for  tillage.  They  extend  in  some  places  thirty, 
in  others  one  hundred,  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the 
declivity;  on  a  mean  average  taken  at  th6  base,  both  sides  are  found  to 
extend  about  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  channel,  (three  miles,)  form  a  hollow  dell,  containing  fully  one 
hundred  acres.  Soon  after  his  succession,  Mr*  Barclay  undertook  to  improve 
a  tract  which  since  the  beginning  of  time  had  been  thus  unprofitable  to  the 
owner,  and  useless  to  the  public.  He  drained  the  swamps  of  the  banks,  and 
planted  the  whole  with  decideous  trees,  with  oak,  ash,  and  elm.  These  are 
abundantly  sheltered  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hollow,  which  is  rendered 
still  more  mild  from  its  various  windings,  occasioning  one  parf^o  be  con- 
tinually protected  under  the  cover  of  another,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind 
may  blow.  Nothing  can  now  exceed  the  prosperous  state  of  this  beautiful 
plantation.  Many  of  the  trees  are  already  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter^ 
.  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  below  the  branches.  The  whole 
amounting  perhaps  to  four  hundred  thousand  trees,  thrive  exceedingly ;  and 
there  is  every  rational  prospect  that  one  hundred  thousand,  at  least,  will 
arrive  at  complete  maturity. '  The  ultimate  value  must  be  very  great.  In 
less  than  thirty  years  hence  the  timber  on  this  tract  of  one  hundred  acres, 
originally  barren  and  unproductive,  will  probably  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  arable  part  of  the  Ury  estate.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  profit  which  the  owner  will  in  the  end  derive  from  this 
plantation,  it  forms  an  effectual  barrier  for  his  lands,  against  the  formerly 
continual  and  most  destructive  ravages  of  the  Cowie. 

'^  The  arable  land  had  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  farms ;  each 

tenant  having  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  contiguous  hills.    The  tillage  was 

very  superficially  performed  with  imperfect  implements.    Almost  every  field 

was  incumbereu  with  obstructions  of  one  kind  or  other :  such  as  pools  of 

•  stagnant  water;  quagmires,  where  ^e  cattle  were  continually  in  danger  of 

.  losing  their  liyes ;  great  baulks  or  slips  of  unploughed  land  between  the  ridges  j 
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but  ftbove  $31,  stones,  which  abounded  not  merely  ou  the  8urf«celmt  throi^ 
the  whole  depth  of  the  soil.  There  were  no  inclosures.  No  lime  was  u^ 
as  manure.  The  only  ctodb  grown  were  bear  and  oats.  There  was  no  cart 
nor  wheel-carriage  of  any  kind;  nor  was  there  a  road  upon  which,  had  they 
existed,  they  could  have  been  used.  No  spot  could  have  been  pointed  out 
abouncMng  more  in  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  ancient  system  of 
tillage,  or  enjoying  fewer  of  the  advantages  of  modern  husbandry,  than  die 
lands  of  Ury.  On  succeeding  to  his  estate,  Mr.  Barclay,  who  had  acquired 
correct  ideas  of  husbandry  on  the  well-cultivated  plains  of  Norfolk,  set  about 
its  improvement  with  a  spirit  determined  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  For 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  lands  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  family, 
he  took  mto  his  own  management  all  the  farms  in  the  vicmity  of  the  mansion 
as  the  leases  expired.  The  estate  of  Ury  consists  of  about  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  acres,  one  thousand  of  which  he  planted  with  timber,  the  value  of 
which  is  now  estimated  at  100,000/.  The  whole  of  what  was  originally  in 
tillage  never  exceeded  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  this  portion  he  rendered 
infinitely  more  productive  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry :  and  by 
inclosing,  draining,  removing  stones,  and  filling  ponds,  he  reclaimed  the 
remaining  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  from  a  state  of  barrenness  and  waste, 
and  rendered  them  in  a  high  degree  fertile  and  productive.  And  the  result  of 
these  efforts  appears  to  be,  that  an  estate  which,  when  this  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  would  not  have  let  for  more  than  200/.  is  now  estimated  at 
1800/.  per  annum,  independently  ot  the  immense  value  of  its  woods  and 
plantations."— pp.  398,  399. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if,  in  addition  to  such  curioas  facts  as 
these,  the  writer  could  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expense 
oi  these  improvements. 

It  is  in  the  accumulation  of  such  facts  that  the  writer  may  be  use- 
fully employed,  but  let  him  beware  of  dealing  with  an  abstract  theory. 

Article  IV.  Scrope*8  Geology  of  Central  France,  an  able  article 
on  a  valuable  book.  One  passage  of  instruction  for  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  ought  to  be  spread  far  and  wide. 

**  It  was  common  enough  to  hear  travellers  who  visited  Paris  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  comparing  France  to  a  spent  volcano,  and  dwelling,  in 
good  set  terms,  both  on  Uie  visible  marks  of  the  terrific  violence  with  which 
her  social  system  had  been  shaken,  and  on  the  complete  exhaustion  to  which, 
after  carryina  desolation  into  all  surrounding  countries,  that  system  had  been 
reduced.  »3  We  entertain  no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  such  metaphors  at 
present ;  out  have  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement, 
which  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  them,  namely,  that  the  Central  region 
of  France,  rtie  primitive  nucleus  as  it  were  of  the  whole  territory,  was  once 
the  seat  of  volcanic  agencv  (now  perhaps  extinct) ;  and  that  agency,  too,  on 
a  stupendous  scale,  and  of  longer  continuance  than  has  hitherto  been  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  any  othey  portion  of  Europe.  Mr.  Scrope's  work,  on 
the  Geology  and  extinct  Volcanos  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  have  the  effect  of  attracting,  in  future,  to  those  provinces  a 
portion  of  OUT  countrymen  who  are  now  continually  crossing  and  re-crossing 
France  along  the  same  beaten  tracks,  and  returning  home  with  complaints  of 
the  absence  of  all  grandeur  and  picturesque  features  in  the  scenery.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of  Auvergne  to  which  we  shall  particu- 
larly advert,  may  be  studied  at  Clermont,  a  town  situated  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty  English  miles  from  Paris,  where,  as  well  as  the  baths  of  Mont 
Dor,  in  its  vicinity,  the  traveller  finds  excellent  accommodation ;  yet  has  this 
country — ^so  accessible  that  it  may  be  reached  in  a  journey  of  less  than  forty 
hours  by  the  public  conveyance  4rom  Paris — been  permitJted  to  remain  as  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  En^ish  tourists  as  are  the  interior  parts  of  New 
Holland  to  our  infant  colonies  on  its  coast.  That  this  district  should  onlv 
have  been  discoveied  by  the  Fr eiidi  themselves,  as  a  theatre  of  extinct  vo{« 
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canos»  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  that  since  that  pertbd  so  few  of  them 
should  have  visited  it ;  that  most  of  the  minor  details  of  its  history  should  still 
remain  to  he  worked  out,  while  io  the  mean  Ume  the  strata  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  Paris,  with  their  innumerable  organic  contentSj  have  been  investi- 
gated with  microscopic  accuracy: — all  these  are  circumstances  which  excite  in 
us  no  surprise,  for  there  was  truth  as  well  as  satire  in  Madame  de  Sta&Ps 
observation :  '  £n  France  on  ne  pense  qu'a  Paris,  et  I'on  a  raison,  car  c'est 
toute  la  France.'  But  that  our  own  countrymen,  who  have  poured  over  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  in  such  multitudes,  that,  could  we  foreet  the  history  of  our 
tinies,  one  might  imagine  Napoleon  to  have  constructed  his  splendid  roads  for 
their  sole  use  and  pleasure ;  that  so  few  of  these  restless  and  indefatigable 
spirits  should  have  visited  the  phlegrean  field  of  Auvergne,  as  well  as  those  of 
Italy,  compared  the  volcanic  craters  of  central  France  with  those  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna,  or  the  beautiful  basaltic  columns  of  Montpezart  and  Jaigac  with 
those  of  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Giant's  Causeway, — these  are  problems  almost 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  any  of  those  discussed  by  Mr.  Scrope."-^pp.  438, 439. 

Article  V.  Substitution  of  Savings  Banks  for  Poor  Laws. 

This  paper  developes  a  plan  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  the  prosperity,  morality,  and  happiness  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  ohje^tions  to  the  poor  laws  as  they  exist,  it  is  needle  8S 
to  repeat.  Every  thinking  man  in  the  country  considers  them  as  a 
devouring  cursej  which  is  to  be  got  rid  of  when  it  can. 

The  scheme  here  proposed  may  be  described  as  a  Compulsory  Benefit 
Society,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  drawback  is  made  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  By  a  small  saving,  probably  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  in 
the  shilling,  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole  poor  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  supported  as  far  as  it  should  be  necessary  to  administer 
^relief,  and  a  ^nd  laid  up  for  the  aged  and  decrepid.  The  drawback 
would  be  collected  from  the  employer  of  the  labourer.  If  the  scheme 
is  practicable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  vigorous  government 
could  carry  it  into  effect,  it  appears  that  a  great  saving  would  take 
places  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  moral  effects  upon  the  par- 
ties relieved  would  be  of  the  most  beneficial  and  salutary  nature. 
The  present  relief  degrades  the  person  it  supports,  and  exasperates 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  extorted ;  the  contrary  of  mercy,  for  it 
is  twice  cursed,  in  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  marrow  0{  this  plan. 

^'  The  preventive  of  this  in  the  military  class,  as  devised  by  the  ancients, 
Vegetius  considers  so  admirable,  that  he  ascrib^  it  to  divine  inspiration.  It 
was  shortly  this : — that  since,  as  he  observes, '  most  men,  and  more  especially 
poor  men,  will  spend  all  the  ready  money  they  can  command,'  half  the  do- 
natives of  the  soldiers  were  placed  in  a  public  repository,  that  it  might  not  be 
wasted  by  the  individuals  in  debauchery  or  useless  expenditure,  but  doled  out 
to  them,  m  common  with  their  daily  messmates — who  may  be  considered  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  soldier  as  his  family  to  the  labourer.  A 
similar  contribution  was  also  made  by  each  soldier  to  a  common  fund,  from 
which  the  expenses  of  sepulture  were  defrayed,  so  that,  living  or  dead,  they 
should  not  be  burthensome  to  others. 

'*  This  wisdom  of  antiquity  has  been  emulated  by  Britain  in  her  magnificent 
establishments  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals,  which  derive  a  large 
portion  of  thehr  revenues  from  a  tax  levied  for  toat  purpose  on  the  pav  of  the 
army,  and  of  seamen,  both  in  the  royal  and  merchant  service.  Thus,  then,  the 
principle  of  compulsory  contribution  from  present  earnings,  as  a  means  of 
supplying  future  want,  is  not  only  tanctioned  by  the  experience  and  authority 
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of  the  ancients,  but  has  been  admitted,  for  more  than  a  century,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  own  government :  nay,  that  government,  by  extending  the  Green- 
vrich  dues  to  merchantmen,  has  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  precedent  of 
-  antiquity,  and  included  a  civil  class  in  the  measure  of  coercive  contribution. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  of  degree— whether  the 
system  may  not  be  made  to  include  all  the  inferior  labouring  classes  of 
society — all,  in  short,  who,  from  comparatively  small  incomes,  and  less 
established  habits  of  self-denial,  are  likely  to  indulge  in  present  gratifications, 
without  regard,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  pre-determined  reference,  to  the 
future  dependence  of  them  and  tneirs,  upon  the  fruits  of  their  neighbours' 
industry  and  prudence. 

'*  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  deduction,  even  from  the  merchantmen,  is 
exclusively  levied  and  applied  on  account  of  the  peculiar  risks  of  war — that 
such  peculiarity  may  vindicate  the  license,  which,  if  generalized,  would 
amount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  sacred  right  which  every  man  has  to  dispose, 
as  he  likes,  of  his  own  earnings.  Now,  if  peculiarity  of  risk  form  a  vindication, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  very  numerous  description  of  labourers  employed  in 
mines,  in  the  management  or  co-operation  of  powerful  machinery,  in  paint- 
ing, gilding,  glass-making,  and  all  other  unwholesome  occupations,  on  all  of 
whom  the  impost  may,  by  this  admission,  be  charged.  But  this  is  merely  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem  regarding  a  part  :^-a  sweeping  and  unanswerable 
argument  remains,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  greater  violation 
otprivate  property  to  tax  one  class  exclusively  for  its  own  benefit,  or  the  re- 
maining classes  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  for  the  supply  of 
wants  which  the  improvidence  of  those  others  has  created  ? 

*'  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  principle  of  enforced  economy  in  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  admitted,  and  partially  applied  ;  and  that  where  it  is  not  applied, 
it  involves  a  real  injustice,  and  violation  of  private  property,  of  a  more  slg^ra- 
vated  character  and  greater  extent.  The  only  remaining  point  is  the  practica- 
bility of  a  general  application  of  enforced  economy  to  the  inferior  descriptions 
of  labourers,  and  on  this  we  should  feel  great  doubts  if  we  contemplated  the 
generalization  of^actly  that  principle,  wnich  has  been  shown  to  be  partially 
adopted.  But,  lil  the  plan  we  have  to  propose,  there  is  a  most  important 
modification  of  the  principle,  which  will  render  its  general  application  at  once 
more  feasible  and  less  offensive.  In  the  partial  applications,  which  have  been 
specified,  the  individual  is  made  to  contribute  to  a  general  fund,  in  which  he 
has  only  a  contingent  interest.  He  may  pay  much  and  receive  nothing ; — 
but  this  galling  consideration  will  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Savings'  Bank  system,  where  each  individual  will  see  the  savings  of  his 
industry  accumulating  in  his  own  name,  and  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  He 
would  feel  that  his  property  was  neither  taken  from  him  absolutely,  nor  with 
a  chance  only  of  his  receiving  an  eqivalent ;  but  that  his  power  over  it  was 
luerely  suspended,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  him,  or  his,  in  greater  amount,  and 
in  time  of  greater  need. 

"  With  regard  to  details  of  execution,  this  plan,  like  all  of  extensive  effect, 
will  present  many  difficulties  in  prospect,  which  the  system,  once  put  in 
operation,  would  probably  clear  away,  by  pointing  out  exactly  where,  why, 
and  how  much,  any  particular  obstruction  took  place ;  when  various,  now 
unimagined,  means  would  suggest  themselves  for  removing  it.  Let  any  one, 
for  example,  recollect  the  clumsy  and  offensive  means  first  devised  for  levying 
the  income  tax,  and  when  its  operation  was  witnessed,  how  speedily  con- 
trivances were  found  to  render  it  at  once  more  tolerable  to  the  people,  and 
more  productive  to  the  revenue.  We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  very 
formidable  difficulties  on  the  present  subject,  the  way  to  its  adoption  has 
been  so  smoothed  by  the  general  experience  which  the  country  has  had  in 
the  management  of^  Savings' Banks  by  voluntary  deposits.^  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  each  township,  where  should 
be  deposited^  every  weel^  an  assigned  proportion  of  all  the  wages  paid  ia  the 
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township  during  that  week,  the  bank  opening  an  account  with  each 
labourer,  and  carrying  to  his  credit  the  sum  paid  in  his  name;  the  payments 
to  be  exclusively  paid  by  the  employer,  who  must  be  authorised,  and  under 
penalty  enjoined,  to  withhold  the  amount  of  the  drawback  on  the  labourers' 
wag^s,  giving  him  a  written  declaration  of  the  sum  retained,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  pay  it  to  his  credit  at  the  bank,  in  the  books  of  which  he  can  verify 
the  payment  at  his  pleasure,  and  obtain  from  the  actuary  an  entry  of  acknow- 
ledgment, in  such  a  paper  as  is .  now  given  to  depositors,  as  a  receipt  or 
duplicate  of  their  account  with  a  Savmgs'  Bank;  the  trustees  and  other 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  township,  and  by  them  the  money,  at  stated 
periods,  or  when  amounting  to  a  stated  sum,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  reduction  of  the  ^^ational  Debt,  who  should  open  an  account 
with  each  parochial  bank,  as  they  now  do  with  each  Savings'  Bank  for 
voluntary  deposits,  allowing  such  interest  as  may  be  deemed  right,  and  a  like 
interest  being  allowed  by  banks  to  depositors. 

"  Each  township  would  thus  be  in  possession  of  a  fund  applicable  to  the 
support  of  the  individuals  contributing  to  it,  but,  as  far  as  regarded  each 
individual,  applicable  only  to  the  amount  of  his  own  deposits.  The  over- 
seer, or  other  officer  appointed,  might  be  made  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  necessity  of  allowing  any  payment,  the  applicant  having  an  appeal,  as 
now,  to  a  magistrate.  The  labourer  must  have  it  in  his  power  to  nave  his 
account  removed  to  any  township  he  pleases,  so  that,  wherever  he  is,  there 
he  may  have  that  claim  for  assistance,  to  which  his  accumulations  have 
entitled  him.  These,  in  case  of  his  death,  should  be  appropriated,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  funeral  expenses ;  and  the  remainder,  if  his  representatives 
are  of  a  class  to  whom  the  forced  contributions  from  wases  applies,  must  be 
transferred  to  their  account.  If  above  that  class,  the  balance  must  be  paid 
to  them,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  under  such  regulations  as 
are  prescribed;  in  cases  of  intestacy,  by  the  acts  on  Savings'  Banks  ;  so,  if  the 
labourer  himself  live  to  rise  above  that  class,  he  ought  (after,  perhaps,  a  pro- 
bationary period)  to  receive  the  amount  of  his  deposits. 

,     "  The  great  difficulties  will  be,  first,  to  fix  the  maximum  of  the  rates  of 
'  wases  on  which  the  drawback  shall  be  made ;  and,  secondly,  the  proportion 
of  the  drawback  to  the  wages." — pp.  487—490. 

Article  VI.     Chinese  Novels  and  Poetry. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  this  article  beyond  mentioning  a  palpable 
omission  which  it  makes  in  enumerating  the  late  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Chinese  literature,  of  the  novel  Iu*Kiao-Li,  or  the  Two 
Fair  Cousins,  translated  by  M.  Bemusat  into  French,  and  lately  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke  in  English.  (2  vols.  12mo.) 

Article  VII.     PhiUipp'a  State  Trials, 

This  is  an  industrious  and  well  compiled  paper.  The  anecdotes 
picked  up  from  Howell,  and  interwoven  with  a  few  remarks  from 
Phillipps  or  the  writer  himself,  form  altogether  a  very  popular  piece 
of  reading.  It  is  a  kind  of  article  very  common  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  very  valuable  both  to  the  public  and  the  review,  though  requiring 
in  the  writer  nothing  but  industry,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
taste  of  the  town.  In  the  science  of  legislation  the  writer  appears 
but  little  versed,  and  his  general  views,  when  he  indulges  in  such,  are 
feeble  and  often  mistaken.  A  specimen  of  this  may  oe  seen  in  the 
following  paragraph: — 

"  We  cordially  agree  in  the  opinion  supported  by  Mr.  Phillinps,  a^inst 
Mr.  Bentham,  that  tha  questiomng  of  prisoners  is  a  practice  rigntly  discon- 
tinued by  our  courts.    If  men  ought  not  to  be  compelled  by  direct  means  to 
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criminate  theroselTes^  we  know  not  why 'they  should  be  driven  to  do  so  by  n 
eircuitoufl  course.  A  defendant  examined  in  presence  of  the  jury  runs  great 
risk  of  being  tried  rather  by  his  manner  and  demeanour  than  by  the  evidence. 
A  few  hnperfect  or  seemingly  inconsistent  replies^  or  the  witholding  of  some 
required  explanation^  may^  under  such  circumstances^  excite  a  fatal,  and 
yet^  possibly^  a  groundless  pr^udice.  If  the  answers  are  prompt  and  fluent 
where  the  case  is  suspicious^  it  is  natural  (as  many  passages  in  tne  state  trials 
will  show)  that  a  contest  of  ingenuity  should  arise  between  the  court  and 
defendant^  and  the  temper  and  impartiality  of  a  judge  are  placed  in  too  much 
hazard  when  he  becomes  the  antagonist  of  the  prisoner." — p.  614. 

This  is  but  shallow  reasoning,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  reviewer  or 
Mr.  Phillipps. 

^^  If  men  ought  not  to  be  compelled  by  direct  means  to  criminate 
themselves,  we  know  not  why  they  should  be  driven  to  do  so  by  a  clr- 
cnitous  course." 

This  means,  that  if  a  man  may  be  asked  questions  and  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  the  reviewer  sees  no  reason  why 
torture  should  not  be  applied  to  compel  him.  The  answer  is,  that  it 
is  unjust  and  injurious  to  punish  a  man  before  he  is  convicted ;  but  to 
require  a  culprit  to  give  an  account  of  himself  is  no  punishment. 

'^  A  defendant  examined  in  presence  of  a  jury,  runs  great  risk  of  being 
tried  by  his  manner  and  demeanour,  than  by  the  evidence." 

The  jury  will  decide  by  what  they  hear  and  see :  manner  and  de- 
meanour are  in  some  sort  evidence,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
the  leaning  is  most  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  sympathy  with  distress. 

"A  few  imperfect  or  seemingly  inconsistent  replies,  or  the  with- 
holding of  some  required  explanation,  may  under  such  circumstances 
excite  a  fatal,  and  yet  possibly  a  groundless  prejudice." 

The  same  objections  apply  to  all  witnesses.  If  a  reply  is  imperfect, 
the  judge  should  see  that  its  imperfection  is  remedied :  if  seemingly 
inconsistent,  the  judge  or  jury  will  see  that  the  seemingness  is  examined. 
To  withhold  an  exj»lanation  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  the  jury 
will  give  it  its  due  weight. 

As  for  the  "  trial  of  ingenuity,'*  the  objection  is  frivolous  in  the 
extreme.  First,  the  examination  would  be  trusted  not  to  a  judge,  but 
to  an  advocate  under  the  authority  and  guidance  of  a  judge;  and  if 
the  culprit  turns  out  especially  ingenious,  it  is  right  that  he  should  be 
met  by  corresponding  ingenuity.  In  such  a  trial,  the  innocent  man 
must  come  off  the  conqueror. 

The  object  of  all  trials  is  the  discovery  of  guilt,  and  no  contest  be- 
tween two  parties  to  see  which'  can  beat.  It  might  then  be  right  to 
ciy  out  fair  play — when  struggling  in  mortal  combat,  men  hit  where 
they  can,  and  neglect  the  courtesies  of  gladiatorial  rules. 

Besides,  if  a  prisoner's  safety  is  so  much  hazarded  by  a  trial  of  in- 
genuity with  his  examiners,  is  it  not  put  in  much  greater  jeopardy  by 
the  inflammatory  pleadings  of  his  accuser?  Why  not  let  all  go  to  the 
jury  ?  They  can  make  allowances  and  weigh  the  authority  for  a  fact, 
whether  that  authority  is  the  authority  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  or  a 
witness  in  the  box. 

Article  VIII.  On  Planting  ff^aate  Lanis^  is  a  very  long  paper, 
the  marrow  of  which  is  contained  in  the  laird's  advice  to  his  son :  '^  Be 
aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock,  it  will  be  growing  whilst  you  are  sleeping ! " 
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It  is  a  charming  article^full  of  freshness  and  health:  we  never  planted 
a  tree  of  a  more  forest-like  character  than  an  apple  tree,  and  yet  we 
have  read  this  huge  essay  with  a  delight  proportioned  to  its  length. 
In  subject  it  far  too  nearly  resembles  the  article  on  agriculture  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  same  number.  We  are  however  quite  willing 
to  overlook  the  editorial  mistake  which  has  placed  so  much  solid  delight 
before  us  three  months  sooner.    It  is  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  ANNUALS. 


Forget  Me  Not,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  18£8.  Edited  by  Frede- 
rick Shoberl.    London.    Ackermann. 

I'he  Amulet,  cr  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer.  London.  W.  Baynes  and 
Son,  and  Wightman  and  Cramp.    1828. 

The  Bijou,  or  Annual  of  Literature  and  the  Arts.  London.  WUliam  Pickering^. 
1828. 

The  start  of  the  Annuals  this  year  is  something  like  the  St.  Leger^s 
»^such  is  the  variety,  number,  and  gaiety  of  the  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  public  applause.  Three  beautiful  rivals  are  already  on  the 
field,  and  the  jockies  and  grooms  are  bringing  up  several  more  from 
the  stalls  where  they  have  long  be^n  in  training,  rubbed  up,  and 
polished  down,  and  set  off  with  every  possible  description  of  care  and 
expense.  The  vast  pains  bestowed  upon  these  works  hav^  indeed 
almost  taken  them  out  of  the  department  of  literature  and  transferred 
them  to  the  fine  arts.  We  now  view  them  in  a  different  light;  in  the 
first  instance  we  took  them  up  as  the  united  labours  of  the  chief  per- 
sons distinguished  in  this  country  for  literature  and  poetry ;  and  we 
were  grievously  disappointed.  There  appeared  a  melancholy  want  of 
originality,  point,  and  vigour  ;  it  struck  us  as  task-work — looking  at 
the  prose  and  verse  merely  as  the  letter-press  of  engravings,  it  assumes 
a  different  character.  Lowering  our  expectations,  and  reckoning  upon 
nothing  more  than  the  pleasing  and  the  elegant,  we  are  ready  this  year 
to  bestow  with  others  the  praise  that  all  but  ourselves  bestowed  beforia 
in  the  most  ungi'udging  manner.  Generally  speaking,  the  literary 
department  of  the  three  works  before  us  is  respectable,  and  will 
doubtless  please  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Never- 
theless we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  not  altogether  worthy  of  the 
numerous  names  of  celebrity  we  see  marshalled  in  each  table  of  con- 
tents. Inasmuch  as  we  are  well  convinced  that  no  endeavours  are  left 
unemployed  to  make  these  publications  as  excellent  as  possible  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors,  if  there  be  a  fault  it  must  rest  with  the  system. 
The  application  to  distinguished  individuals  for  a  specimen  of  thefr 
genius,  though  coming  from  a  friend,  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  thing 
beyond  a  very  cold  effort ;  so  many  of  these  Annuals,  moreover,  now 
appear,  that  many  writers  will  be  over-tasked ;  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  have  a  good  thing  for  each  of  these  publications,  which  we 
fear  in  their  rivalry  will  injure  one  another  like  the  Paddington 
stages,  which  go  from  the  Bank  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cross  and 
jostle  one  another  on  the  road.  Already  we  hear  murmurs  of  discontent ; 
the  preface  of  Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts  has  just  been  put  into  our  handS; 
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and  we  find  he  has  already,  in  his  Literary  Souvenir,  declared  war 
against  the  Friendship's  Offering !  Sacred  and  tender  names,  are  ye  too 
to  be  made  the  vehicles  of  literary  squabbles  and  splenetic  contro- 
versies ?  lilce  thq  Gentle  sloop  of  war  and  the  Amicable  fire-ship,  are 
ye  to  carry  carrouades  and  rockets  under  the  signals  of  peace  and 
happiness  1 

This  preface  is  certainly  very  warm  against  some  prospectus  or 
other,  and  apparently  with  a  show  of*  reason ;  for  the  writer  of  it, 
in  his  great  anxiety  to  be  successful,  has  certainly  overstepped  the 
mark  ;  he  might  have  bound  himself  to  be  as  good  as  he  pleased,  but  it 
is  not  for  him  to  say  how  much  better  than  other  people. 

With  regard  to  another  point  of  Mr.  Watts's  preface,  the  supe- 
riority of  foreign  Souvenirs  to  the  home  productions,  we  entirely 
agree  with  him,  that  in  all  points  of  art  and  variety,  a^d  in  the  adap- 
tation of  them  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  the  English  far  exceed  any 
that  have  ever  been  produced.  Productions  of  durable  fame  have 
undoubtedly  first  appeared  in  the  Annuals  of  Germany — not  one  of 
this  class,  or  approaching  to  it,  has  yet  graced  the  pages  of  our  beau- 
tiful works,  yet  still  Mr.  Watts  is  right.  Were  he  to  attempt  to 
confine  his  literary  department  to  two  or  three  compositions  of  the 
first-rate  minds  in  this  country,  his  time  and  labour  would  be  thrown 
away  as  far  as  regards  profit.  But  still  have  we  not  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  we  can  find  no  such  pieces  as  approach  in  merit  many 
articles  of  a  romantic  kind  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  or  any  thing 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  "  Two  Drovers,"  for  instance,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  or  to  many  of  the  affecting  Tales  of  Mrs.  Opie,  such  as  the 
Soldier's  Return ;  or  again,  have  the  Souvenirs  ever  boasted  a  paper 
to  be  compared  with  the  most  moderate,  if  there  be  any  moderate  ones, 
of  the  Essays  of  Elia  ?  It  must  be  the  system  ;  we  say  again  that  were 
three  or  four,  or  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  names  in  any  one  of  the 
Annuals  to  combine  to  throw  together  the  fancies  of  the  year  without 
order,  prescription,  or  recommendation,  that  the  result,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  far  excel  any  hitherto  produced. 

The  three  Annuals  at  the  head  of  this  paper  we  have  looked  over 
with  much  pleasure.  Specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  Friendship's 
Offering  we  also  have  seen  with  gratification.  The  Literary  Souvenir 
has  only  just  beea  placed  before  us,  so  that  our  critical  observations 
must  be  confined  to  the  three  first  mentioned :  next  month  we  will  give 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  other  two,  joined  with  a 
third  called  the  Keepsake,  which  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
We  will  just  say  that  the  Literary  Souvenir  has  a  most  luculent  air, 
and  that  the  binding  of  the  specimen  of  Friendship's  Offering,  which  is 
in  a  beautiful  thin  kind  of  leather,  is  the  most  exquisite  covering  for 
a  book  that  has  come  under  notice.!  As  we  are  speaking  of  exteriors, 
we  will  begin  our  remarks  on  the  three  earliest  of  the  Annuals,  with  a 
notice  of  their  covers. 

Mr.  Ackerman  has  the  same  kind  of  light  and  elegant  glazed  paper 
covering,  with  slight  and  elegant  engravings,  with  which  the  public  are 
already  well  acquainted :  he,  like  his  brethren  the  Germans,  goes  in  a 
case.  The  Amulet  is  bound  in  watered  silk,  of  a  very  rich  appearance, 
and  of  more  stable  properties  than  paper.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  fragility  and  the  liability  to  contract  stains  of  the  glazed 
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paper.  The  Amulet—- but  a  heathen  name  for  a  Christian  Remem- 
brancer— ^likewise  sheaths  its  rich  and  unapostolical  raiment  in  a 
removable  cover,  entitled  to  all  approbation. 

The  Bijou,  which  now  first  appears  among  the  gems  of  literature, 
boasts  no  Jewel  case ;  neither  is  its  setting  altogether  befitting  its 
intrinsic  worth.  A  red  morocco  back  and  an  ornamented^  lavender- 
coloured  paper  covering,  assimilate  it  to  the  albums  ;  that  iustrument 
of  torture,  with  which  ladies  put  to  the  question  all  unhappy  literary 
characters  who  unluckily  fall  into  their  clutches.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
for  this  reason  we  dislike  the  garb  of  the  Bijou. 

With  respect  to  the  plates,  of  all  we  may  say,  generally,  that  the 
engravers  deserve  all  praise :  they  have  done  the  work  well  which  has 
been  put  into  their  hands.  But  in  several  instances  the  selectors  of 
the  subjects  deserve  to  be  whipped. 

In  the  Forget  Me  Not,  we  think  Mr.  Ackcrman  has  ^fallen  somewhat 
short  of  that  felicity  which  distinguishes  his  devotion  to  the  arts. 
But  the  Bridal  Morning,  painted  by  Stephanoff  and  engraved  by 
Findcn,  is  certainly  a  happy  combination  of  talent.  The  scarcely 
satisfied,  the  half  resigned  and  yet  reflecting  countenance  of  the  bride 
as  she  gazes  in  her  glass,  and  permits  almost  unconsciously  her  brides- 
maids and  attendants  to  put  on  her  attire,  is  particularly  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  Sister*s  Dream,  painted  by  Corbould  and  engraved  bp  Daven- 
port, is  a  beautiful  and  affecting  piece  of  art.  The  Booroom  Slave  is  a 
masterpiece  of  engraving:  we  never  saw  a  single  figure  so  stand  out  of 
the  paper.  The  Wedding  Ring  has  no  attractions  for  us.  The  Bialto 
is  a  tame  performance,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  fault  with 
it.  Death  in  the  Kitchen  by  Stothard  is  very  well,  but  not  half  so 
good  as  Mr.  Hood's  verses  on  it.  The  Seventh  Plague  is  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  one  of  Martin's  best  architectural  pieces.  Mr.  Howard's 
Sketch  should  never  have  a  place  in  our  portfolio,  though  he  does 
come  recommended  by  Finden.  Mabs  Cross,  we  are  sure,  has  cost  the 
worthy  publisher  many  a  "  tush  '•  and  "  pshaw."  The  prose  vis-ii-vis 
is  a  suitable  pendant  to  it.  Mr.  Smirke's  Triumph  of  Poetry  might 
be  worth  painting :  the  labour  of  art  should  have  ended  there. 

The  Logicians  is  a  clever  piece.  The  disputants  are  all  grumble 
and  snarl,  like  two  curs  about  to  fight.  It  is  not  a  pleasing,  but  it  is 
an  able  picture.  The  painter  is  Richter :  Wilkie  with  the  same  sub- 
ject could  not  have  made  a  just^r,  but  he  would  have  made  a  more 
humorous  design. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  Hop-girl,  except  that  the  foliage 
is  very  rich  and  very  well  engraved. 

The  Loss  of  the  Kent  is  to  be  seen  in  all  shop-windows. ,  The 
snbject  is  not  adapted  to  a  small  size. 

The  Amulet  possesses  some  more  striking  engravings  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Such  are  the  Last  Man,  the  Lady  of  Ilkdale,  the  Shepherd 
Boy,  and  even  the  Gypsey  Girl.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
very  indifferent  affairs,  both  in  subject  and  execution ;  such  as  the 
Lady  and  Fawn,  the  Lady  in  the  Frontispiece,  the  Mousetrap,  and 
the  Shipwreck  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  engraving  of  Lord  Strafford 
and  his  Secretary  has  disappointed  us :  the  plate  is  dirty,  thick,  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  is  lost.;  its  force  and 


point  are  gone ;  the  parts  are  not  in  keeping ;  the  Secretary's  face  and 
action  means  one  thing,  and  the  countenance  of  Lord  Strafford  another. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  unity  of  the  original  has  heefa  lost  hy  the 
engraver. 

Next  for  the  Bijou.  We  feel  inclined  to  give  it  the  palm  ahove 
either  of  the  others  in  selection  of  suhject,  though  it  would  he  a 
difficult  matter  to  exceed  the  lahonrs  of  Finden  in  the  Forget  Me  Not. 

The  Boy  and  Dog  is  a  suhject  we  could  look  upon  for  a  week.  There 
is  a  classical  elegance  ahout  the  Sans  Souci  of  Stothard,  a  rural 
luxury,  a  courteous  gaiety,  which  fill  the  heholder  with  the  most 
delightful  images  of  social  retirement,  careless  enjoyment,  and  laugh- 
ing ease. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family  in  various  characters  Is  likewise  a 
most  interesting  picture.  The  arch  look  of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  in 
the  Poacher  is  admirahly  well  hit  off.  -  The  prirate  history  of  Sir 
Walter,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  now  heing  brought  before  the  publie, 
gives  an  additional  interest  to  the  bonhommie  air  and  countenance  of  Sir 
Walter  himself,  as  he  sits  in  his  chair  in  the  character  of  a  jolly  mil* 
ler.  As  a  set  off  against  these,  let  us  execrate  the  Dreams  of  the 
Youthful  Shakspeare,  a  piece  of  inane  fblly  by  Westall. 

The  Oriental  Love  Letter  is  a  specimen  of  the  richest  engraving ; 
but  Mr.  Pickersgtll  should  not  pick  out  the  ladies  of  our  harem. 

Elizabeth  and  Shakspeare  reading  to  her  is  a  piece  which  we  look 
upon  with  unmixed  disgust.  So  much  for  art,  as  it  is  called ;  we 
must  now  turn  to  nature. 

The  Forget  Me  Not  is,  as  near  as  possible,  on  its  former  level  in 
literature.  We  have  the  same  gentle  tales,  the  same  amiable  stanzas, 
the  same  laboured  pieces  of  solidity  and  morality.  The  Sun-dial  is  a 
pretty  tale ;  Mr.  Hood's  Logicians  is  a  very  clever  poem,  so  is  his  Death 
in  the  Kitchen  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  Miss  Mitford  is  our  favourite. 
She  writes  more  than  most  of  the  Annual  company,  and  yet  there  is 
more  freshness  and  life  about  her  than  any  of  the  others ;  witness  the 
Country  Apothecary,  an  excellent  sketch ;  and  did  we  not  design  to 
take  a  story  of  her's  in  the  Bijou,  of  a  more  sentimental  cast,  we  should 
insert  it  here.  Of  the  Forget  Me  Not,  we  give  Death  in  the  Kitchen 
as  a  favourable  specimen :  Mr.  Hood  is  unrivalled  in  his  way. 

DEATH  IN  THE  KITCHEK. 

"  Are  we  not  here  now  1"—- oontiniied  the  cQrporftl  (striking  the  end 
of  his  stick  perpendicnlarly  on  the  floor^  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
health  and  stability) — "  and  are  we  not"  (dropping  his  hat  upon 
the  ground)  *'  gone !— In  a  moment  1" — Zmtram  Sfwtdif. 

"  Trim  thou  art  right  !-*-*Tis  sure  that  I, 
And  all  who  hear  thee,  are  to  die  ; 

The  stoutest  lad  and  wench 
Must  lose  their  places  at  the  wUl 
Of  Death,  and  go  at  last  to  fill 

The  sexton's  gloomy  trench ! 

**  The  dreary  grave ! — Oh,  when  I  think 
How  close  ye  stand  upon  its  brink> 

My  inward  spirit  groans ! 
Mv  eyes  are  fiU'd  with  dismal  dreams 
Of  coffins,  and  this  kitchen  seems 
A  chamel  full  of  bones ! 
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''  YeSy  jovial  butler !  thou  must  fiiil^ 
As  sinks  the  froth  on  thine  own  ale; 

Thy  days  will  soon  be  done  ! 
Alas  f  the  common  hours  that  strike 
Are  knells ;  for  life  keeps  wasting^  like 

A  cask  upon  the  run. 
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Ay>  hapless  scullion !  'tis  thy  case : 
Life  travels  at  a  scouring  pace^ 

Far  swifter  than  thy  hand : 
The  fast  decaying  frame  of  man 
Is  but  a  kettle^  or  a  pan> 

Time  wears  away — ^with  sand ! 

'^  Thou  need*st  not^  mistress  cook !  be  told^ 
The  meat  to-morrow  will  be  cold 

That  now  is  fresh  and  hot : 
E'en  thus  our  flesh  will>  by  and  by^ 
Be  cold  as  stone — Cook>  thou  must  die ! 

There's  death  within  the  pot ! 

'^  Susannah^  too^  my  lady's  maid ! 
Thy  pretty  person  once  must  aid 

To  swell  the  buried  swarm ! 
The  '  gkss  of  fashion  *  thou  wilt  hold 
No  more,  but  grovel  in  the  mould 

That's  not  l£e '  mould  of  fbrm.' 

"  Yes,  Jonathan,  that  drives  the  coach. 
He  too  will  feel  the  fiend's  approach — 

The  grave  will  pluck  him  down : 
He  must  in  dust  and  ashes  lie. 
And  wear  the  church-yard  livery, 

Grass-^reen^  tum'd  up  with  brown. 

"  How  frail  is  our  uncertain  breath ! 
The  laundress  seems  full  hale,  but  Death 

Shall  her  '  last  linen '  bring. 
The  groom  will  die,  like  aU  his  kind ; 
And  e'en  the  stable-boy  will  find 

His  life  no  stable  thing. 


'^  Nay,  see  the  household  dog — e'en  that 
The  earth  shall  take ! — The  very  cat 

Will  share  the  common  fall ! 
Although  i^e  hold  (the  woverb  saith) 
A  ninefold  life^  one  single  death 
Suffices  for  them  all ! 

**  Cook,  butler,  Susan,  Jonathan, 
The  girl  that  scours  the  pot  and  pan. 

And  diose  that  tend  the  steeds — 
Ally  all  shall  have  another  sort 
Of  service  after  this — ^in  short   . 

The  one  the  parson  reads ! 

The  dreary  grave ! — Oh,  when  I  think 
How  close  ye  stand  upon  the  brink. 

My  inward  spirit  groans ! 
Mv  eyes  are  filTd  wffli  dismal  dreams 
Of  ooimnsy  and  thif  kitchen  seems 

A  ohiirneL  fiitt  dr  bones  1 
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There  is  more  sense  and  usefulness  in  the  Amulet — ^less  of  frivolity 
and  mere  trifling  than  in  the  one  we  have  just  dismissed.  We  like  its 
serious  papers^  and  it  is  a  good  idea,  hy  the  autog[raphs  &c.  to  give 
the  work  some  claims  to  he  called  curious.  Our  extracts  from  this 
work  are  likewise  poetical,  and  we  comhiue  Mr.  Hood  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery together  for  the  sake  of  forming  the  greatest  contrast  that 
can  he  made  hetween  two  mortal  poets.  The  poet  of  Sheffield  is  all 
spirit,  the  poet  of  Islington  is  all  froth ;  'Montgomery's  thoughts  are 
all  elevated  to  the  highest  region  of  invention,  Hood*s  never  penetrate 
heyoud  the  external  surface  of  the  most  familiar  ohjects.  The  Wan- 
derer in  Switzerland  disregards  the  signs  of  things,  and  dwells  upon 
their  essence ;  the  author  of  Whims  and  Oddities  never  composes 
suhstances  hut  their  shadows-^not  things  hut  words-*not  qualities 
hut  names.    Yet  they  are  hoth  excellent  in  their  way. 

A  V0YA6£  ROUND  THE  WQRLD. 
Bjf  James  Montgomery, 

"  Erahlem  of  eternity, 
Unbeginiiing,  endless  sea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soid  on  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar. 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought 

Tny  whole  realm's  before  me  brought. 

Like  the  universe,  from  nought. 

Ail  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new  ; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

AU  thy  voices  now  I  hear ; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear. 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonders  are  reveal'd ; 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  seal*d. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  proW. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind. 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  ^lain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out,  my  venturous  soul ! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild,  / 

Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child; — 

And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear ; 
All  life's  charities  dweU  here. 
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Next^  on  lonely  Labrador^ 
Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar^ 
DeTastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here^  in  glens  and  coves^ 
Man^  the  heir  of  idi  things^  roves^ 
Feasts  and  fights^  and  laughs  and  loves. 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 
—These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 

Land  of  exiled  liberty. 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free. 

Brave  New  £ngland,  hail  to  thee ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  widi  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold. 
Like  th'  Hesperides  of  old, 
—Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold ! 

No— a  curse  is  on  the  soil. 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoil. 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay  ; 
Slavery  there  hath  lost  the  day. 

Loud  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke  ; 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain-forests,  river-land. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  straits. 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field. 
And  the  light  of  life  reveal'd. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star. 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 
From  Kamschatka's  headlands  run. 
South  and  east,  to  meet  the  9un. 
Nov.  1827.  -  2D 
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Jealmil  Gbmk,  btnul^ge  JaMili> 
With  ben  ilder'd  thougbt  I  flcan^ 
— ^They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find 

Forms  uucbanging^  stagnant  mind; 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Loi  tiieeaatlMmCTcUdes^ 
Phee]liz**neBte,  and  halcybn^^eas ; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  thesei 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland's  shoals, 
Mnheze  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
^•^World  Of  undiscovered  souk ! 

Bring  ^em  forth  I'^'tis  heaven's  decree ; 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity  ; 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  Uiee. 

Either  India  nefct  is  seeti. 

With  the  Ganges  stretch'd  between ; 

Ah  I  what  horrid  hare  have  been. 

War,  disgulBed  as  oommeree>  eame ; 
Britain^  carrpng  sword  and  flame. 
Won  all  empire^— 4ost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Law  and  justice  widd  her  sword. 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  ffulph  of  Persia  sail^ 
Where  Qie  true-love  nightingale 
Wd(h!  (he  rose  ih  every  vale« 

Though  AialMa  charae  the  brelsze 
With  tibe  incense  nf  her  trees. 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  slormsi  thy  sj^tre's  fled. 
And  the  angd  Hope,  instead, 
Li^ts  firom  heaVen  upon  thy  head. 

Where  tiiy  Tabb^mountain  stands, 
Barburtms  hovdes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  ihe  sig^t  with  lifted  hands. 

St  Helena's  dattgeon^keep 
aoowls  defianee  ^er  the  deep  | 
l^ete  a  Hero's  relies  sleep. 

Wb»  he  was,  and  how  he  fell^ 

£ur^pe>  A^a,  Aliie  tell  | 

On  diat  th^ne  all  ti^^es  shaU  dwell. 

But)  henae^rth,  till  nature  dies, 
Thete  &ree  simple  words  oomprise 
All  the  fUttire^'  httre  ho  lies/ 

Mammon's  plague»shbs  thtmig  the  waves ; 
Oh  t  'twere  ineri^y  to  the  slaves. 
Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves. 

Not  tx  all  the  gems  and  gold, 

Whieh  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Of  of  v^^  thy  sons  are  eold/-^ 
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Land  of  negroes  I  would  I  dare 
In  thi«  felon  trade  to  share^ 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules^  thy  pillars  stand. 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud^capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fate, 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state. 
And  where  eidl^  Marias  sate: — 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors ; 
Ha!  the  pirates  seise  their  oars ; 
— Fly  the  desecrated  shores, 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm, 
tpther  floods  tnan  Nile's  o'erwhelm, 
— Slaves  turn'd  despots  hold  the  helm. 

Judah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
Lehanon  and  Carmd  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  doWn  with  scorn. 

Greece,  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent ; 
Thou  art  thine  own  monument ; 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing* 

At  whose  hreath  new  heroed  spring. 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  erening  cloud  | 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd : 

Rome,  in  ruins  lovely  stilt. 

From  her  Capitoliaii  hill. 

Bids  the^  mourner,  we^  thy  fill* 

iTet  wh^re  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins ; 
— Look  Well,  tyrants,  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance, 
&)ain,  thy  lofty  front  advance, 
Grrasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  iire-flash  of  thine  eye> 
Giant  Bigotry  shall  fly ; 
At  thy  voioe^  Oppression  die. 

Lusitania,  from  the  dust. 

Shake  thy  locks ;  thy  eause  is  just. 

Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust. 

France,  I  hurry  from  thy  shore  i 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 
Thou  art  new-hern  France  no  more. 

Great  thou  wdst,  and  who  like  thee  ? 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty ; 
Now, — thou*rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  blast  ; 
One  i^uick  glance  at  Denmark  east, 
fSweden,  Russia  I'-'Hdl  is  pai« 
2D2 
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Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Gennany^  beware  the  day, 

When  thy  schoolmen  beiur  the  sway* 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly, 
Fair^t  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye  I 

I  have  seen  them,  one  by  one. 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  blest ; 
Britain,  thou'rt  my  home — my  rest ; 
— My  own  land,  I  love  the9  best. 

"  Sheffield,  Aug.  11,  1827." 


.     ODE, 
XHXTATBD  FROM    HORACE. 

By  T.  Hood. 

*'  Oh !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh '  O  nus  /' 

Of  London  pleasures  sick : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shaaes, — ^m^  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick ! 

'*  What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return  ? 
My  feet  are  parch'd — ^my  eyebaUs  bum, 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust ; 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephyr  springs. 
With  dry  Macadjon  on  its  wings. 
And  turns  me  ^  dust  to  dust. 

''My  sun  his  daily  course  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  Eastern  dews ; 

The  ]jath  is  dry  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  stiU, 
He  sinks  behind  no  purple  hill. 

But  down  a  chimney*s  pot ! 

**  Oh !  but  to  hear  the  milk-maid  blythe. 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among ! — 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort— -alas ! 
That  makes  no-hay,— -call'd  sparrow-grass 

By  folks  of  vulgar  tongue ! 

''Oh !  but  to  smell  the  woodbine  sweet ! 
I  think  of  cowslip-cups — ^but  meet 
With  very  vile  rebuflfe ! 
'    For  meadow  buds,  I  get  a  whiffy 
Of  Cheshire  cheese, — or  only  sniff 
The  turtle  made  at  Cuff's. 

"  How  tenderly  Rousseau  review'd 
His  periwinkles ! — ^mine  are  strew'd ! 

My  rose  blooms  on  a  gown  !^ 
I  hunt  in  vain  for  eglantine. 
And  find  my  blue*bell  on  the  sign 

That  marks  the  Bdl  and  Crown ! 
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"  Where  are  jCif  birds !  that.bUthely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree>  and  gaily  sing, 

Or  mourn  in  thickets  deep  ? 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell^ 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel^ 

My  blackbird  is  a  siveep  ! 

''  Where  are  ye,  linnet !  lark !  and  thrush ! 
That  perch  on  leaf^  bough  and  bush. 

Ana  tune  the  various  song  ? 
Twohurdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door. 

Are  all  my  '  tuneful  throng.' 

"  Where  are  ye,  early  purling  streams. 
Whose  waves  reflect  tne  morning  beams 

And  colours  of  the  skies  ? 
My  rills  are  only  puddle-drains 
From  shambles— K)r  reflect  the  stains 

Of  calimanco-dyes. 

^*  Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  that  run 
-   O'er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun. 
Singing  in  soothing  tones : — 
Not  thus  the  city  streamlets  flow : 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go, 
Tho'  never  '  off  the  stone.' 

'*  Where  are  ye,  pastoral  pretty  sheep. 
That  wont  to  bleat,  and  frisk,  and  leap 

Beside  your  woolly  dams  ? 
Alas !  instead  of  harmless  crooks. 
My  Corydons  use  iron  hooks. 

And  skin — ^not  shear — the  lambs. 

'^  The  pipe  whereon,  in  olden  day, 
Th'  Arcadian  herdsman  us'd  to  play 

Sweetly — ^here  soundeth  not ; 
But  merely  breathes  unwelcome  fumes. 
Meanwhile  the  city  boor  consumes 

The  rank  weed — *  piping  hot.* 

''  All  rural  things  are  vilely^  mock'd. 
On  every  hand  the  sense  is  shock'd 

With  objects  hard  to  bear : 
Shades, — vernal  shades ! — ^where  wine  is  sold ! 
And  for  a  turfy  bank,  behold 

An  Ingram's  rustic  chair ! 

"  Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bow'rs. 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flow'rs 

VHiefein  the  zephyr  wons  ? — 
Alas !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more ! 
See  Hatton's  Garden  brick'd  all  o'er ; 
And  that  bare  Wood — St  John's. 

«^  No  pastoral  scene  procures  me  peace  ; 
I  hold  no  Leasowes  in  my  lease. 

No  cot  set  ro|md  with  trees : 
No  sheep-white  hill  my  dweUing.  flanks  ; 
And  omnium  furnishes  my  banks 

With  broker»^iiot  with  bees* 
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<'0h  I  wdl  may  poets  make  a  taen 
In  summer  time^  and  si^^  O  rtusi' 

Of  city  pleasures  siek  t 
My  heart  Is  all  at  nant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades — ^my  eyes  detest 

Thb  endless  meal  of  briok ! " 

The  Bijou  U  in  oar  opinion  by  no  means  happy  in  its  ^'  Annual*  of 
Literature/'  It  is  on  the  whole  feeble  and  faint.  The  letter  from 
Walter  Scott  is  a  gem  it  is  true — ^but — but — a  single  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer.  5l^rie*s  Grave  by  the  Subaltern  is  a  graceful  piece  of 
writing,  but  on  the  whole  we  prefer  the  Jessy  of  Miss  Mitford  to  any 
other -piece  in  the  book.  With  the  following  story  we  must  conclude 
our  present  notice  of  these  elegant  works : — 

^BSSY   OF  kibe's  ?ARlf. 
B^  Mis$  MHford. 

"  About  the  centre  of  a  deep  windine  and  woody  iane^  in  the  secluded 
village  of  Aberleigh,  stands  an  old  faim-house,  whose  stables^  out-buildings, 
and  ample  yard,  have  a  peculiarly  forlorn  and  deserted  appearance;  they 
can,  in  fact,  scarcely  be  saia  to  be  occupied,  the  person  who  rents  the  land  pre- 
ferring to  live  at  a  large  farm  about  a  mile  distant*  leaving  this  lonely  house 
to  the  care  of  a  labourer  and  his  wife,  who  reside  in  one  end,  and  have  the 
charge  of  a  few  colts  and  heifers  that  run  in  the  orchard  and  an  adjoiriing 
meadow,  whilst  the  vacant  rooms  are  tenanted  by  a  widow  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  her  young  family. 

"  The  house  is  beautifully  situated ;  deep,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  narrow 
woody  lane,  which  winds  between  high  banks,  now  feathered  with  hazels, 
now  thickly  studded  with  pollards  and  forest  trees,  until  opposite  Kibe's 
Farm  it  widens  sufficiently  to  admit  a  large  clear  pond,  round  which  the 
hedge,  closely  and  regularly  set  with  a  row  of  tall  elms,  sweeps  in  a  graceful 
cun'e,  forming  for  that  bright  mirror,  a  rich  leafy  frame.  A  little  way  farther 
on  the  lane  again  w^idens,  and  makes  an  abrupter  winding  as  it  is  crossed  by 
a  broad  shallow  stream^  a  branch  of  the  Lodaon,  which  comes  meandering 
along  from  a  chain  of  beautiful  meadows  j  then  turns  in  a  narrow  channel 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  finally  spreads  itself  into  a  large  piece  of  water, 
almost  a  lakelet,  amidst  the  rushes  and  willows  of  Hartly  Moor.  A  foot- 
bridge is  flung  over  the  stream,  where  it  crosses  the  lane,  which,  with  a 
giant  oak  growing  on  the  bank,  and  throwing  its  broad  branches  far  on  the 
opposite  side,  forms  in  every  season  a  pretty  rural  picture. 

*'  Kibe's  Farm  is  as  picturesque  as  its  situation :  very  old,  very  irregular, 
with  gable  ends,  clustered  chimneys,  casement  windows,  a  large  porch, 
-and  a  sort  of  square  wing  jutting  out  even  with  the  porch,  and  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vine,  which  has  quite  the  effect,  especially  when  seen  by  moon- 
light, of  an  ivy-mantled  tower.  On  one  side  extend  the  ample  but  disused 
farm  buildings;  on  the  other,  the  old  orchard,  whose  trees  are  so  wild,  so 
hoary,  and  so  huge,  as  to  convey  the  idea  pf  a  fruit  forest.  Behind  the  house 
is  an  ample  kitchen-garden,  and  before  a  neat  6ower  court,  the  exclusive 
demesne  of  Mrs.  Lucas  and  her  family,  to  whom  indeed  the  labourer,  John 
Miles,  and  his  good  wife  Pinah,  served  in  some  sort  as  domestics. 

*'Mrs.  Lucas  had  known  f^  betier  days.  Her  husband  had  been  an 
officer,  and  died  fighting  bravely  in  one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  leaving  her  with  three  children,  one  lovely  boy,  and  two  delicate  girls, 
to  struggle  through  the  world  as  best  she  might.  She  was  an  accomplished 
woman,  and  at  first  settled  in  a  great  town,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  her 
small  income  by  teaching  music  and  languages.  But  she  was  country  bred; 
her  children,  too,  had  been  bom  in  the  eountry,  ami jst  the  sweetest  recesses 

*  Mr.  FickeiiDg  miglit  as  well  call  a  newspaper  a  Weekly  of  News* 
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of  the  New  Forest,  and  pining  herself  (for  libert]F>  and  ajdiitude  and  green 
fields,  and  fresh  air,  she  soon  began  to  fancy  that  her  children  were  vUihlj 
deteriof  atinff  in  health  and  appearancei  and  pining  for  them  aUci'i  and  ^nding 
that  her  old  servant  Dinah  Miles  was  settled  with  hev  j^Uaband  in  \\\\9 
deserted  farm-house,  she  applied  to  his  master  to  rent  for  a  fevw  months 
the  untenanted  apartments,  came  to  Aberleigh,  and  &ted  there  apparently 
for  life. 

«  We  lived  in  different  parishes,  and  she  declined  eompan|r }  sq  that  I 
seldom  met  Mrs^  Lucas,  and  had  lost  sight  of  her  for  some  years,  ret^iining 
merely  a  general  recollection  of  the  mild,  placid,  elegant  mother,  ^uiv 
rounded  by  three  rosy,  romping,  bright-eyed  children,  when  the  arrival  of 
an  intimate  friend  at  Aberleigh  rectory^  caused  me  frequei^tly  to  pass  the 
lonely  farm-house,  and  threw  this  interesting  family  again  under  ra)f  ah^x^ 
vation. 

''  The  first  time  that  I  saw  them  was  on  a  bright  summer  evening,  while 
the  nightingale  was  yet  in  the  coppice,  the  bnai^rose  Uoasomipg  in  the 
hedge,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  bean  fields  perfumifig  the  air-  Mrs. 
Lucas,  still  lovely  and  elegant,  though  somewhat  faded  and  oare«wQrn>  V'as 
walking  pensively  up  and  down  the  grass  path  of  the  prethr  iiower  court  f  her 
eldest  daughter,  a  rosy  bright  brunette,  with  her  dark  hair  ((bating  in  all 
directions,  was  darting  about  like  a  bird;  now  tying  up  the  pinks,  now 
watering  the  geraniums,  now  collecting  the  fallen  rose-leaves  into  the  straw 
bonnet  which  dangled  from  her  arm ;  and  now  feeding  a  brood  of  bantams, 
from  a  little  barley  measure,  which  that  sagacious  and  active  colony  seemed 
to  recognise  as  if  by  instinct,  coming  long  before  she  called  them  at  their 
swiftest  paee,  between  a  run  and  a  ny,  to  await  with  their  usual  noisy  and 
bustling  patience  the  showers  of  grain  which  she  flung  to  theni  aoros«  the 
paling,  it  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  ^outh,  and  health,  and  happiness ; 
and  her  clear  gay  voice,  and  brilliant  smile,  accorded  well  with  a  shape  and 
motion  as  lignt  as  a  butterfly,  and  as  wild  as  the  wind.  A  beautiful 
picttire  was  that  rosy  lass  of  fifleen  in  her  unconscious  loseliness^  and  I 
might  have  continued  gazing  on  her  longer,  had  1  not  been  atfraet<;d  by  an 
object  no  less  charming^  although  in  a  very  different  way* 

"  It  was  a  slight  elegant  girl,  apparently  about  a  vear  younger  than  the 
pretty  romp  of  the  flower  garden,  not  unlike  her  in  mrm  and  feature,  but 
totally  distinct  in  colouring  and  expression. 

<<  She  sate  in  the  old  porch,  wreathed  with  jessamine  and  baneysuoVle* 
with  the  western  sun  floating  around  her  like  a  glory,  and  displswing  the  sin- 
gular beauWofher  chesnut  hair,  brown  withagolden  light,  and  the  exceeding 
delicaev  of^  her  smooth  and  finely  grained  complexion,  so  pale,  and  yet  so 
healthful.  Her  whole  face  and  form  had  a  bending  and  statue-like  grace, 
encreased  by  the  adjustment  of  her  splendjd  hair,  which  was  parted  en  her 
white  forehead,  and  gathered  up  behind  in  a  large  knatf^r*^  natural  coronet. 
Her  eyebrows  and  long  eyelashes  were  a  few  shades  darker  than  her  hair,  and 
singularly  rich  and  beautiful.  She  was  plaiting  straw  rapidly  and  skilfully,  and 
bent  over  her  work  with  a  mild  and  placid  attention,  a  sedate  pensiveness  that 
did  not  belong  to  her  age,  and  which  contrasted  strangely  and  sadly  with  the 
gaiety  of  her  laughing  and  brilliant  sister,  who  at  this  moment  darted  up  to 
her  with  a  handful  of  pinks  and  some  groundsel.  Jessy  received  them  with  a 
8mile«— sueh  a  smile  !r— spoke  a  few  words  in  a, sweet  sighing  voice ;  put  the 
flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  the  groundsel  in  the  cage  of  a  linnet  that  hung  near 
her ;  and  then  resumed  her  seat  and  her  work,  imitating  better  than  I  have 
ever  heard  them  imitated,  the  various  notes  of  a  nightingale  who  was  singing 
in  the  opposite  hedge;  whilst  I,  ashamed  of  loitering  longer,  passed  on. 

^  The  next  time  1  saw  her,  my  interest  in  this  lovely  creature  was  increased 
tenfold— 'for  I  then  knew  that  Jessy  was  blind— a  misfortune  always  so  touch- 
ing, especially  in  early  youth,  and  in  her  case  rendered  peculiarly  affecting  by 
the  personal  character  of  the  individual.  We  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
leveii  intimate  under  the  benign  auspices  of  the  kind  mistress  of  the  rectory ; 
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and  every  interview  served  to  encrease  the  interest— excited  by  the  whole 
family,  and  most  of  all  by^the  sweet  blind  girl. 

«(  In  ever  was  any  human  being  more  gentle,  generous,  and  grateful,  or  more 
unfeignedly  resigned  to  her  great  calamity.  The  pensiveness  that  marked  her 
character  arose,  as  1  soon  perceived,  from  a  different  source.  Her  blindness 
had  been  of  recent  occurrence,  arising  from  inflammation  unskilfully  treated, 
and  was  pronounced  incurable ;  but  from  coming  on  so  lately,  it  admitted  of 
several  alleviations,  of  which  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  a  devout  and 
tender  eratitude.  '  She  could  work,'  she  said,  '  as  well  as  ever ;  and  cut  out, 
and  write,  and  dress  herself,  and  keep  the  keys,  and  run  errands  in  the  house 
she  knew  so  well  without  making  any  mistake  or  confusion.  Reading  to  be 
sure  she  had  given  up,  and  drawing ;  and  some  day  or  other  she  would  show 
me,  only  that  it  seemed  vain,  some  verses  which  her  dear  brother  William 
had  written  upon  a  groupe  of  wild  flowers,  which  she  had  begun  before  her 
misfortune.' 

*'  *  Oh,  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  be  blind  to  be  the  subject  of  such  a 
verse,  and  the  obiect  of  such  aflection !  Her  dear  mamma  was  very  good  to 
her,  and  so  was  Emma ;  but  William— oh  she  wished  that  I  knew  William ! 
no  one  could  be  so  kind  as  he!  It  was  impossible!  He  read  to  her^  he 
talked  to  her  i  he  walked  with  her ;  he  taught  her  to  feel  confidence  in  walk- 
ing alone ;  he  had  made  for  her  use  the  wooden  steps  up  the  high  bank  which 
led  into  Kibe's  meadow  ^  he  had  put  the  hand-rail  on  the  old  bridge,  so  that 
soon  she  could  get  across  without  danger,  even  when  the  brook  was  flooded. 
He  had  tamed  her  linnet;  he  had  constructed  the  frame,  by  the  aid  of  which 
she  could  write  so  comfortably  and  evenly ;  could  write  letters  to  him,  and  say 
her  own  self  all  that  she  felt  of  love  and  gratitude.  And  that,'  she  continued 
with  a  deep  sigh, '  was  her  chief  comfort  now ;  for  William  was  gone,  and 
they  should  never  meet  again — ^never  alive — that  she  was  sure  of-^she  knew 
it.'  'But  why,  Jessey?'^  'Oh,  because  William  was  so  much  too  good 
for  this  world :  there  was  nobody  like  William,  and  he  was  gone  for  a  soldier. 
Old  General  Lucas,  her  father's  uncle,  had  sent  for  him  abroad;  had  given 
him  a  commission  in  his  regiment ;  and  he  would  never  come  home — ^at  least 
they  should  never  meet  agam — of  that  she  was  sure — she  knew  it.' 

"  This  persuasion  was  evidently  the  master-grief  of  poor  Jess3^s  life,  the 
cause  that  far  more  than  her  blindness  faded  her  cheek,  and  saddened  her 
spirit.  How  it  had  arisen  no  one  knew;  partly,  perhaps,  from  some  lurking 
superstition,  some  idle  word,  or  idler  omen  which  had  taken  root  in  her  mind, 
nourished  by  the  calamity  which  in  other  respects  she  bore  so  calmly,  but 
which  left  her  so  often  in  darkness  and  loneliness  to  brood  over  her  own  gloomy 
forebodings ;  partly  from  her  trembling  sensibility,  and  partly  from  the  delicacy 
of  frame  and  of  habit  which  had  always  characterised  the  object  of  her  love— 
a  slender  youth,  whose  ardent  spirit  was  but  too  apt  to  overtask  his  body. 

"  However  it  found  admittance^  there  the  presentiment  was,  hanging  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  Jessy's  young  life.  Reasoning  was  useless.  They  know 
little  of  the  passions  who  seek  to  aigue  with  that  most  intractable  of  them  all, 
the  fear  that  is  bom  of  love;  so  Mrs.  Lucas  and  Emma  tried  to  amuse  away 
these  sad  thoughts,  trusting. to  time,  to  William's  letters,  and,  above  all,  to 
William's  return,  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

"  The  betters  came  punctually  and  gaily ;  letters  that  might  have  quieted 
the  heart-of  any  sister  m  England,  except  the  fluttering  heart  of  Jessy  Lucas. 
William  spoke  of  improved  health,  of  increased  strength,  of  actual  promotion, 
and  expected  recal.  At  last  he  even  announced  his  return  under  auspices 
the  most  gratifying  to  his  mother,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  her  family.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  home,  and  the  old  and  wealthy  relation,  under  whose 
protection  he  had  already  risen  so  rapidly,  had  expressed  his  intention  to 
accompany  him  to  Kibe's  Farm,  to  be  introduced  to  his  nephew's  widow  and 
daughters,  especially  Jessy,  for  whom  he  expressed  himseli  greatly  interested. 
A  letter  from  Greneral  Lucas  himself,  which  arrived  by  the  same  post,  was 
still  more  explicit :  it  adduced  the  son's  admirable  character  and  exemplary 
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conduct  as  reasons  for  befriending  the  mother,  and  avowed  his  design  of  pro- 
viding for  each  of  his  young  relations,  and  of  making  William  his  heir.- 

"  ibor  half  an  hour  after  the  6rst  hearing  of  these  letters,  Jessy  was  happy*^- 
till  the  period  of  a  winter  voyage  (for  it  was  deep  January)  crossed  her  miagi- 
nation,  and  checked  her  joy.  At  length,  long  before  they  were  expected, 
another  epistle  arrived,  dated  Portsmouth.  They  had  sailed  by  the  next  vessel 
to  that  which  conveyed  their  previous  dispatches,  and  might  be  expected 
hourly  at  Kibe's  Farm.  The  voyage  was  past;  safely  past,  and  the  weight 
seemed  now  really  taken  away  from  Jessy's  heart.  She  raised  her  sweet  face 
and  smiled  ;  yet  still  it  was  a  fearful  and  a  trembling  joy,  and  somewhat  of 
fear  was  mingled  even  with  the  very  intensity  of  her  hope.  It  had  been  a 
time  of  rain  and  wind ;  and  the  Loddon,  the  beautiful  Loddon,  always  so 
affluent  of  water,  had  overflowed  its  boundaries,  and  swelled  the  smaller 
streams  which  it  fed  into  torrents. 

"  The  brook  which  crossed  KibeVlane  had  washed  away  part  of  the  foot- 
bridge, destroying  poor  William's  railing,  and  was  still  foaming  and  dashing 
a  cataract.  Now  that  was  the  nearest  way,  and  if  William  should  insist  ou 
coming  that  way.  To  be  sure,  the  carriage  road  was  round  by  Grazeley- 
green ;  but  to  cross  the  brook  would  save  half  a  mile ;  and  William, 
dear  William,  would  never  think  of  danger  to  get  to  those  he  loved. 
These  were  Jessy's  thoughts;  the  fear  seemed  impossible,  for  no  postil- 
lion would  think  of  breasting  that  furious  stream ;  but  the  fond  sister's 
heart  was  fluttering  like  a  new  caught  bird,  and  she  feared  she  knew  not  what. 

"  All  the  day  she  paced  the  little  lane,  and  stopped,  and  listened,  and 
stopped.  Abou^  sun-set,  with  the  nice  sense  of  sound  which  seemed  to 
come  with  her  fearful  calamity,  and  that  fine  sense  quickened  by  anxiety, 
expectation,  and  lovie,  she  heard,  or  thought  she  heard,  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
rapidly  advancing  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  *  It  is  only  the  noise  of 
rushing  waters,'  cried  Emma.  *  I  hear  a  carriage — the  horses— ^the  wheels  I' 
replied  Jessy ;  and  darted  off  at  once  with  the  double  purpose  of  meeting 
William,  and  warning  the  postillion  against  the  stream.  Emma  and  her 
mother  followed  fast !  fast !  But  what  speed  could  vie  with  Jessy's,  when 
the  object  was  William  ?  They  called,  but  she  neither  heard  nor  answered. 
Before  they  had  run  to  the  bend  in  the  lane,  she  had  reached  the  brook,  and 
long  before  either  of  her  pursuers  had  gained  the  bridge,  her  foot  had  slipped 
from  the  vvet  and  tottering  plank,  and  she  was  borne  resistlessly  down  the 
stream.  Assistance  was  immediately  procured  ;  men  and  ropes  and  boats ; 
for  the  sweet  blind  girl  was  beloved  of^  all,  and  many  a  poor  man  risked  his 
life  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  save  Jessy  Lucas ;  and  William,  too,  was 
there ;  for  Jessy's  quickened  sense  had  not  deceived  her.  William  was 
there,  struggling,  witn  all  the  strength  of  love  and  agony,  to  rescue  that  dear 
and  helpless  creature.  But  every  effort— although  he  persevered,  until  he, 
too,  was  taken  out  senseless-— every  effort  was  vain.  The  fair  corse  was 
recovered,  but  life  was  extinct.  Poor  Jessy's  prediction  -was  verified  to  the 
letter :  and  the  brother  and  his  favourite  sister  never  met  again." 
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The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate^hy  the  Author  of  Waverley.    Edinburgh.    Cadell 
and  Co.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.    London.    1837.    2  vols.  12mo« 

When  we  transferred  to  our  pages  one  of  the  tales  of  these  Chro- 
nicles, we  were  not  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  periodical  from 
which  we  copied  it  had  procured  the  sheets  of  the  original ;  no  desire 
of  presenting  the  world  with  a  novelty,  or  interesting  it  with  a  fine 
production  of  genius,  should  have  induced  ns  to  take  advantage  of  a 
transaction,  wUcb,  as  we  have  heard  it  described,  confers  little  honour 


on  any  party  concerned.  At  the  time  when  the  spirited  tale  of  the 
"  Two  Drovers"  went  to  press,  we  did  not  moreover  expeet  to  be 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  work  itself  in  time  for  our  publication  this 
month,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  this  alone  would  not  have  tnade 
a  diffiercnce ;  for  though  the  ^<  Two  Drovers  "  cannot  be  called  the  best 
of  the  three  stories  comprised  in  the  present  batch  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate,  it  forms  the  most  compact  whole  which  we  coald 
select  for  a  specimen  of  the  new  work. 

We  have  perused  hastily,  it  is  true,  but  eagerly  these  two  volumes^ 
and  we  are  delighted  to  acknowledge  that  in  them  their  admirable 
author  appears  to  have  renewed  his  youth ;  "  he  has  once  more  set 
foot,"  like  his  own  Rob  Roy, "  on  his  native  heather,"  and  conse- 
quently every  step  he  takes  is  fresh,  elastic,  and  vigorous*  The  three 
stories  are  all  tales  of  passion  and  national  feelings,  such  as  the  Author 
of  Waverley  used  to  trace  with  a  pencil  of  flame ;  and  his  fire  is  not 
extinct ;  it  burns  the  brighter  after  the  interval  of  unfriendly  darkness 
and  feeble  efforts  at  blazing  up  which  has  marked  the  Interval  between 
the  present  time  and  that  of  the  publication  of  some  of  his  late  novels. 
The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  are  the.  more  interesting,  on  the 
grbund  of  their  containing  Sir  Walter's  wiitten  avowal  of  his  author- 
ship, and  for  tracing  in  an  extremely  interesting  manner,  in  an  intro- 
duction, the  foundation  of  fact  and  the  occasional  contributions  of 
information  on  which  he  has  raised  his  numerous  and  splendid  struc- 
tures of  fiction.  This  introduction  all  the  world  must  read ;  it  relates 
not  so  much  to  the  present  work  as  to  the  monuments  of  genius  already 
raised,  and  now  in  every  part  of  Europe,  honoured  and  admired.  We 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 

^'  All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  stage 
are  aware,  that  Arlcchino  is  not,  in  his  original  conception,  a  mere 
worker  of  marvels  with  his  wooden  sword,  a  jumper  into  and  out  of 
windows,  as  upon  our  theatre/ — ^but,  as  his  party-coloured  jacket  im- 
plies, a  buffoon  or  clown,  whose  mouth,  far  from  being  eternally  closed 
as  amongst  us,  is  filled,  like  that  of  Touchstone,  with  quips,  and 
cranks,  and  witty  devices,  very  often  delivered  extempore.  It  is  not 
easy  to  guess  how  he  became  possessed  of  his  black  vizard,  which  was 
anciently  made  in  the  resemblance  of  the  face  of  a  "cat ;  bat  it  seems 
that  the  mask  was  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  character,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  theatrical  anecdote : — 

"  An  actor  on  the  Italian  stage  permitted  at  the  Foire  du  St.  Ger- 
main, in  Paris,  was  renowned  for  the  wild,  venturous,  and  extravagant 
wit,  the  brilliant  sallies  and  fortunate  repartees,  with  which  he  pro- 
digally seasoned  the  character  of  the  party-coloured  jester.  Some 
critics,  whose  good-will  towards  a  favourite  actor  was  stronger 
than  their  judgment,  took  oOcasion  to  remonstrate  with  the  suc- 
cessful performer  on  the  salgect  of  the  grotesque  visard.  They 
went  wilily  to  their  purpose,  observing  that  his  classical  and  attic 
wit,  his  delicate  vein  of  humour,  his  happy  turn  for  dialogue,  was 
rendered  burlesque  and  ludicrous  by  this  unmeaning  .apd  bizarre 
disguise,  and  that  those  attributes  would  become  far  more  impres- 
sive, if  aided  by  the  spirit  of  his  eye  and  the  expression  o£  his  na- 
tural features.    The  actor's  vanity  was  easily  so  far  engaged  as  to 
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ladnce  him  to  make  the  experiment  He  played  harlequin  harefaced, 
but  was  considered  on  all  hands  as  having  made  a  total  failure.  He 
had  lost  the  audacity  whioh  a  sense  of  incognito  bestowed^  and  with  it 
all  the  reckless  play  of  raillery  which  gave  vivacity  to  his  original 
acting.  He  cursed  his  advisers^  and  resumed  his  grotesque  vizard ; 
but,  it  is  said,  without  ever  being  able  to  regain  the  careless  and  suc- 
eessful  levity  which  the  consciousness  of  the  disguise  had  formerly 
bestowed. 

<^  Perhaps  the  Author  of  Waverley  is  now  about  to  Incur  a  risk  of 
the  same  kind,  and  endanger  his  popularity  by  having  laid  aside  his 
incognito.  It  is  certainly  not  a  voluntary  experiment,  like  that  of  har- 
lequin, for  it  was  my  original  intention  never  to  have  avowed  these 
works  during  my  life-time,  and  the  original  manuscripts  were  carefully 
preserved,  (though  by  the  care  of  others  rather  than  mine,)  with  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  trutli  when  the 
period  of  announcing  it  should  arrive.  But  the  affairs  of  my  pub- 
lishers having  unfortunately  passed  into  a  management  different  from 
their  own,  I  had  no  right  any  longer  to  rely  upon  secresy  in  that 
quarter ;  and  thus  my  mask,  like  my  Aunt  Dinah's  in  Tristram  Shandy, 
having  begun  to  wax  a  little  threadbare  about  the  chin,  it  became  time 
to  lay  it  aside  with  a  good  grace,  unless  I  desired  it  should  fall  in 
pieces  from  my  face. 

^^  Vet  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  choosing  the  time  and 
place  in  which  the  disclosure  was  finally  made ;  nor  was  there  any 
concert  betwixt  my  learned  and  respective  fHend  Lord  Meadowbank 
and  myself  upon  that  occasion.  It  was,  as  the  reader  is  probably 
aware,  upon  the  23d  February  last,  at  a  public  meeting,  called  for 
establishing  a  professional  Theatrical  Fund  in  Edinburgh,  that  the 
communication  took  place.  Just  before  we  sat  down  to  table.  Lord 
Meadowbank  asked  me  whether  I  was  still  anxious  to  preserve  my 
incognito  on  the  subject  of  what  was  called  the  Waverley  Novels  ?  I 
did  not  immediately  see  the  purpose  of  his  lordship's  question,  although 
I  certainly  might  have  been  led  to  infer  it,  and  replied,  that  the  secret 
had  now  become  known  to  so  matiy  people,  that  I  was  indifferent  on 
the  subject.  Lord  Meadowbank  was  thus  induced,  while  doing  me 
the  great  honour  of  proposing  my  health  to  the  meeting,  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  these  novels,  so  strongly  connecting  them  with 
me  as  the  author,  that,  by  remaining  silent,  I  must  have  stood  con- 
victed, either  of  the  actual  paternity,  or  of  the  still  greater  crime  of 
being  supposed  willing  to  receive,  indirectly,  praise  to  which  I  had  no 
just  title.  I  thus  found  myself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in 
the  confessional ;  and  had  only  time  to  recollect  that  I  had  been  guided 
thither  by  a  most  friendly  hand,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  find  a  better 
public  opportunity  to  lay  down  a  disguise,  which  began  to  resemble 
that  of  a  deteeted  masquerader. 

^^  I  had  therefore  the  task  of  avowing  myself  to  the  numerous  and 
respectable  company  assembled,  as  the  sole  and  unaided  author  of 
these  novels  of  Waverley,  the  paternity  of  which  was  likely  at  one 
time  to  hav6  formed  a  controversy  of  some  celebrity.  I  now  think  it 
ftirther  necessary  to  say,  that  while  I  take  on  myself  all  the  merits 
and  demerits  attending  these  compositions^  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge, 
with  gratitude;  hinta  of  subjects  and  legends  which  I  have  received 
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from  various  quarters^  and  have  occasionally  used  as  a  foundation  of 
my  fictious  compositions^  or  woven  up  with  them  in  the  shape  of 
episodes.  I  am  hound,  in  particular,  to  acknowledge  the  unremitting 
kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise  at  Dumfries,  to 
whose  unwearied  industry  I  have  heeu  indehted  for  many  curious 
traditions  and  points  of  antiquarian  interest.  It  was  Mr.  Train  who 
recalled  to  my  recollection  the  history  of  Qld  Mortality,  although  I 
myself  had  a  personal  interview  with  that  eelehrated  wanderer,  so  far 
back  as  about  17^2,  when  I  found  him  on  his  usual  task.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  repairing  the  gravestones  of  the  Covenanters  who  had  died 
while  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dunnottar,  to  which  many  of  them 
were  committed  prisoners  at  the  period  of  Argyle's  rising :  their  place 
of  confinement  is  still  called  the  Whig's  Vault.  Mr.  Train,  however, 
procured  for  me  far  more  extensive  information  concerning  this  singular 
person,  whose  name  was  Patterson,  than  I  had  been  able  to  acquire 
during  my  short  conversation  with  him.  He  was  (as  I  may  have 
somewhere  already  stated)  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Colesburn,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  and  it  is  believed  that  domestic  affliction,  as  well  as 
devotional  feeling,  induced  him  to  commence  the  wandering  mode  of 
life,  which  he  pursued  for  a  very  long  period.  It  is  more  than  twenty 
years  since  Robert  Patterson*s  death,  which  took  place  on  the  high 
road  near  Lockerby,  where  he  was  found  exhausted  and  expiring.  The 
white  pony,  the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage,  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  its  dying  master ;  the  whole  furnishing  a  scene  not  unfitted  for  the 
pencil.     These  particulars  I  had  from  Mr.  Train. 

"  Another  debt,  which  I  pay  most  willingly,  is  that  which  I  owe  to 
an  unknown  correspondent  (a  lady),  who  favoured  me  with  the  history 
of  the  upright  and  high  principled  female,  whom,  in  the  Heart  of 
Mid-lotliian,  I  have  termed  Jeauie  Deans.  The  circumstance  of  her 
refusing  to  save  her  sister's  life  by  an  act  of  perjury,  and  undertaking 
a  pilgrimage  to  London  to  obtain  her  pardon,  are  both  represented  as 
true  by  my  fair  and  obliging  correspondent ;  and  they  led  me  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  rendering  a  fictitious  personage  interesting  by 
mere  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  principle,  assisted  by  unpre- 
tending good  sense  and  temper,  without  any  of  the  beauty,  grace,  talent, 
accomplishment,  and  wit,  to  which  a  heroine  of  romance  is  supposed 
to  have  a  prescriptive  right.  If  the  portrait  was  received  with  interest 
by  the  public,  I  am  conscions  how  much  it  was  owing  to  the  truth  and 
force  of  the  original  sketch,  which  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  present 
to  the  public,  as  it  was  written  with  much  feeling  and  spirit. 
'  "  Old  and  odj^  books,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  family  legends, 
formed  another  quarry,  so  ample,  that  it  was  much  more  likely  that 
the  strength  of  the  labourer  should  be  exhausted,  than  that  materials 
should  fail.  I  may  mention,  for  example's  sake,  that  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  the  Bride  of  Lammerraoor,''actually  occurred  in  a  Scot- 
tish family  of  rank.  The  female  relative,  by  whom  the  melancholy 
tale  was  communicated  to  me  many  years  since,  was  a  near  connexion 
of  the  family  in  which  the  event  happened,  and  always  told  it  with  an 
appearance  of  melancholy  mystery,  which  enhanced  the  interest.  She 
had  known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother  who  rode  before  the  unhappy 
"dctim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who,  though  then  a  mere  boy,  and  occupied 
almost  entirely  with  the  gallantry  of  his  own  appearance  in  the  bridal 
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procession,  could  not  but  remark  that  tlie  hand  of  his  sister  was  moist, 
and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  It  is  unnecessary  further  to  withdraw 
the  veil  from  the  scene  of  family  distress ;  nor,  although  it  occurred  more 
than  a  hundred  years  since,  might  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
representatives  of  the  families  concerned  in  the  narrative.  It  may  he 
proper  to  say,  that  the  events  are  imitated  ;  but  I  had  neither  the  means 
nor  intention  of  copying  the  manners,  or  tracing  the  characters,  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  real  story." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  i — ^xi. 

And  again : — 

^^  And  now  the  reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  confessional,  to 
explain  the  motives  why  I  have  so  long  persisted  in  disclaiming  the 
works  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  To  this  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  any  other  reply,  save  that  of  Corporal  Nym — It  was  the  humour 
or  caprice  of  the  time.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  construed  into  ingratitude 
to  the  public,  to  whose  indulgence  I  have  owed  much  more  than  to 
any  merit  of  my  own,  if  I  confess  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  more  in- 
different to  success,  or  to  failure,  as  an  author,  than  may  be  the  case 
with  others,  who  feel  more  strongly  the  passion  for  literary  fame,  pro- 
bably because  they  are  justly  conscious  of  a  better  title  to  it.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  that  I  made  any 
serious  attempt  at  distinguishing  myself  as  an  author ;  and  at  that 
period,  men's  hopes,  desires,  and  wishes,  have  usually  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  decisive  character,  and  are  not  eagerly  and  easily  diverted 
into  a  new  channel.  When  I  made  the  discovery — for  to  me  it  was 
one — that  by  amusing  myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt  a  delight- 
ful occupation,  I  could  also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  became  aware 
that  literary  pursuits  were  likely  to  engage  in  future  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  time,  I  felt  some  alarm  that  I  might  acquire  those  ha- 
bits of  jealousy  and  fretfulness,  which  have  lessened,  and  even  de- 
graded, the  character  of  the  children  of  imaginat^ion,  and  rendered 
them,  by  petty  squabbles  and  mutual  irritability,  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  resolved,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  to 
guard  my  breast  (perhaps  an  unfriendly  critic  may  add,  my  hrow) 
with  triple  brass,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  resting  my  thoughts 
and  wishes  upon  literary  success,  lest  I  should  endanger  my  own  peace 
of  mind  and  tranquillity  by  literary  failure.  It  would  argue  either 
stupid  apathy  or  ridiculous  affectation,  to  say  that  I  have  been  insen- 
sible to  the  public  applause,  when  I  have  been  honoured  with  its  tes- 
timonies ;  and  still  more  highly  do  I  prize  the  invaluable  friendships 
which  some  temporary  popularity  has  enabled  me  to  form  among 
those  most  distinguished  by  talents  and  genius,  and  which  I  venture  to 
hope  now  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them.  Yet  feeling  all  these  advantages,  as  a  man  ought 
to  do,  and  must  do,  I  may  say,  with  truth  and  confidence,  that  I  have 
tasted  of  the  intoxicating  cup  with  moderation,  and  that  I  have  never, 
either  in  conversation  or  correspondence,  encouraged  discussions  re- 
specting my  own  literary  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  usually 
found  such  topics,  even  when  introduced  from  motives  most  flattering 
to  myself,  rather  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

^^  I  have  now  frankly  told  my  motives  for  concealment,  so  far  as  I 
am  conscious  of  having  any,  and  the  public  will  forgive  the  egotism 
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of  the  detail^  a^  what  is  necoMarily  connected  with  it*  The  aathor» 
80  long  and  loudly  called  for^  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  audience.  Thus  far  his  conduct  is  a  mark  of 
respect.     To  linger  in  their  presence  would  be  intrusion. 

''  I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  airow  myself  in  print,  as  formerly  in 
words,  the  sole  and  unassisted  author  of  all  the  novels  published  as 
the  composition  of  the  ^  Author  of  Waverley.'  I  do  this  without  shame, 
for  I  am  unconscious  that  there  is  any  thing  in  their  coropomtion  which 
deserves  reproach,  either  on  the  score  of  religion  or  morality ;  and 
without  any  feeling  of  exultation,  hecause,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  temporary  success,  I  am  well  aware  how  much  their  reputation 
depends  upon  the  caprice  of  fashion ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  as  a  reason  for  displaying 
no  great  avidity  in  grasping  at  the  possession. 

'*  I  ought  to  mention,  before  concluding,  that  twenty  persons  at 
least  were,  either  from  intimacy  or  from  the  confidence  which  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary,  participant  of  thia  secret ;  and  as  there 
was  no  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  of  the  number  breaking 
the  confidelBce  required  from  them,  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  them, 
because  the  slight  and  trivial  character  of  the  mystery  was  not  qualified 
to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  entrusted  with  it.'' — ^Vol.  1.  p.  xxii — ^xxvii. 

These  two  volumes  of  Chronicles  are  imbedded  in  a  very  elaborate 
framework,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord ;  and  if 
room  were  not  thereby  provided  for  the  reception  of  several  other  sub* 
jects,  the  case  might  be  thought  too  large  for  the  fiddle.  The 
imaginary  author  of  the  Chronicles  is  drawn  with  even  more  care  than 
usual,  and  is  certainly  much  more  interesting  than  our  old  friends,  the 
Clutterbucks  and  Dryasdusts.  The  character  approaches  in  originality 
and  humour  that  of  Jonathan  01dbuGk>  and  is  dashed  with  those 
strokes  of  pathos  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  so  complete  a  master  of, 
and  which  serve  to  give  so  striking  a  reality  to  his  portraits.  Chrystal 
Croftangry,  Esq.  ^was  in  his  youth  a  thoughtless  epetdthrift,  who 
squandered  his  paternal  acres— reduced  by  the  sale  of  his  property  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  and  seek  his  fortune  where  he  could  find  it;  by 
lahour  and  exertion  he  succeeds  in  securing  a  competency.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  feels  a  desire  to  purchase  a  portion  of  his  fbrmer 
estates ;  but  being  deterred  from  that  step,  he  finally  settles  in  the 
vicinity  of  Holyrood,  where  he  had  formerly  taken  sanctuary ;  and 
which,  from  having  been  the  scene  of  his  fortiier  abhorrence,  now  is 
remembered  as  a  place  of  interest,  as  all  places  become  in  time  where 
a  man  has  Suffered,  and  when  the  acutehess  of  his  sensations  are 
blunted  by  time.  Settled  with  his  fbnner  landlady  as  a  housekeeper 
in  a  retired  and  comfortable  abode,  which  he  denominates  Little 
Croftangry,  the  eccentric  old  bachelor,  not  being  particularly  well  satis-" 
fied  with  the  present,  amuses  'himself  with  the  past;  and  as  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening,  rakes  together  his  antiquarian  lore,  and  digests 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  stores  in  the  form  of  these  Chronicles. 

This  interstitious  matter  runs  through  all  the  volumes,  and  forms  the 
preface,  introduction,  note,  and  comment,  upon  the  Tales.  We  shall 
quote  from  it  the  description  of  the  spendthrift's  visit  to  his  former 
estate,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  the  entire  change  of  his 
character.    W$  pan  say  of  it^  without  hesitation^  that  no  other  pen 
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could  bave  written  it ;  that  it  shows  a  k&owledge  of  tbe  world— ^  per- 
ception of  charaeter,  and  a  power  of  description,  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  elsewhere :-~ 

<^  It  was  an  old-fashioned  road,  which,  prefbrring  ascents  to  sloughs, 
was  led  in  a  straight  line  over  height  and  hollow,  through  moor  and 
dale.  Every  object  around  me,  as  I  passed  them  in  succession, 
reminded  me  of  old  days,  {jind  at  the  same  tjme  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  With  them  possible.  Unattended,  on  foot,  with  a  small  bundle 
in  my  hand,  deemed  scarcely  sufficieilt  good  company  for  the  two 
shabby-genteels  with  whom  I  had  been  lately  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
mail-coach,  I  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  with  the  young 
prodigal,  who  lived  with  the  noblest  and  gayest  in  the  land,  and  who, 
thirty  years  before,  would,  in  the  same  country,  have  been  on  the  back 
of  a  horse  that  had  been  victor  for  a  plate,  or  smoking  along  in  his  tra- 
velling chaise-and-four.  My  sentiments  were  not  le^s  changed  than  my 
condition.  I  could  quite  well  remember,  that  my  ruling  sensation  in 
the  days  of  heady  youth,  Was  a  mere  schoolboy^s  eagerness  to  get  far- 
thest forward  in  the  race  in  which  I  had  engaged  ;  to  drink  as  many 
bottles  as  — — ;  to  be  thought  as  good  ajudge  of  a  horse  as  '  ;  to 
have  the  knowing  cut  of  — — *s  jacket.   Tiiese  were  thy  gods,  O  Israel ! 

"  Now  I  was  a  mere  looker-on  ;  seldom  an  untnoved,  and  sometimes 
an  angry  spectator,  but  still  a  spectator  only,  of  the  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. I  folt  how  little  niy  opinion  was  valued  by  those  engaged  in  the 
busy  turmoil,  yet  I  exercised  it  With  the  profusion  of  an  old  lawyer 
retired  from  his  profession^  who  thrusts  himself  into  his  neighbour's 
and  ^ves  adrice  where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  under  pretence  of 
loving  the  crack  of  the  whip. 

"  I  came  amid  these  reflections  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  I 
expected  to  see  Glentanner ;  a  modest-looking  yet  comfortable  house, 
its  walls  covered  with  the  most  productive  fruit-trees  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  screened  from  the  most  stormy  quarters  of  the 
horizon  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood,  which  overhung  the  neighbouring 
hill.  The  house  was  gone ;  a  great  part  of  the  wood  was  felled ; 
and  instead  of  the  gentleman-like  mansion,  shrouded^and  embosomed 
among  its  old  hereditary  trees,  stood  Castle-Treddles,  a  huge  lumping 
four-square  pile  of  free-stone,  as  bare  as  my  nail,  except  for  a  paltry 
edging' of  decayed  and  lingering  exotics,  with  an  impoverished  lawii 
stretched  before  it,  which,  instead  of  boasting  deep  green  tapestry, 
enamelled  with  daisies,  and  with  crowsfoot  and  cowslips,  showed  an 
extent  i^f  nakedness,  raked,  indeed,  and  levelled,  but  where  the  sown 
grassed  had  failed  with  drought,  and  the  earth,  retaining  its  natural 
complexion,  seemed  nearly  as  brown  and  bare  as  wheti  it  was  newly 
dag  up. 

**  The  house  was  a  large  fabric,  which  pretended  to  its  name  of  Castle 
only  from  the  front  windows  being  finished  in  acute  Gothic  arches 
(being,  by  the  way,  the  Very  revere  of  the  castellated  style),  and 
each  angle  graced  with  a  turret  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  In 
every  other  respect  it  resembled  a  large  town-house,  which,  like  a  fat 
burffess,  had  taken  a  walk  to  the  country  on  a  holiday,  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  an  eminence  to  look  around  it.  The  bright  red  colour 
of  the  freestone,  the  size  of  the  bulling,  the  formality  of  its  shape,  and 
awkwardness  of  its  poirftion,hannonhEed  fts  iU  with  the  sweeping  Clyde 
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in  front,  and  the  bubbling  brook  which  danced  down  on  the  right,  as 
the  fat  civic  form,  with  bushy  wig,  gold-headed  cane,  maroon-coloured 
coat,  and  mottled  silk  stockings,  would  have  accorded  with  the  wild 
and  magnificent  scenery  of  Corehouse  Linn. 

*^  I  went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of  desertion  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  to  look  on,  for  the  place  was  going  to 
decay,  without  having  been  inhabited.  There  were  about  the  mansion, 
though  deserted,  none  of  the  slow  mouldering  touches  of  time,  which 
communicate  to  buildings,  as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of  reverence, 
while  depriving  them  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  The  disconcerted 
schemes  of  the  Laird  of  Castle-Treddles,  had  resembled  fruit  that 
becomes  decayed  without  ever  having  ripened.  Some  windows  broken, 
others  patched,  others  blocked  up  with  deals,  gave  a  disconsolate  air 
to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say,  *  There  Vanity  had  purposed  to  fix 
her  seat,  but  was  anticipated  by  Poverty.' 

^^  To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted by  an  old  labourer.  The  house  contained  every  contrivance 
for  luxury  and  accommodation; — the  kitchens  were  a  model,  and 
there  were  hot  closets  on  the  office  stair-case,  that  the  dishes  might  not 
cool,  as  our  Scotch  phrase  goes,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  hall. 
But  instead  af  the  genial  smell  of  good  cheer,  these  temples  of  Comus 
emitted  the  damp  odour  of  sepulchral  vaults,  and  the  large  cabinets  of 
cast-iron  looked  like  the  cages  of  some  feudal  Bastille.  The  eating- 
room  and  drawing-room,  with  an  interior  boudoir,  were  magnificent 
apartments,  the  ceilings  fretted  and  adorned  with  stucco-work,  which 
already  was  broken  in  many  places,  and  looked  in  others  damp  and 
mouldering  ;  the  wood  pannelling  was  shrunk  and  warped,  and  cracked ; 
the  doors,  which  had  not  been  hung  for  more  than  two  years,  were, 
nevertheless,  already  swinging  loose  from  their  hinges.  Desolation, 
in  short,  was  where  enjoyment  had  never  been ;  and  the  want  of  all 
the  usual  means  to  preserve,  was  fast  performing  the  work  of  decay. 

"  The  story  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr. 
Treddles,  senior,  who  bought  the  estate,  was  a  cautious  money-making 
person  ;  his  son,  still  embarked  in  commercial  speculations,  desired  at 
the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  opulence  and  to  increase  it.  He,  incurred 
great  expenses,  amongst  which  this  edifice  was  to  be  numbered.  To 
support  these  he  speculated  boldly,  and  unfortunately  ;  and  thus  the , 
whole  history  is  told,  which  may  serve  for  more  places  than  Glen- 
tanner. 

^'  Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my  bosom,  as  I  loitered 
in  these  deserted  aqartmcnts,  scarce  hearing  what  the  guide  said  to 
me  about  the  size  and  destination  of  each  room.  The  first  sentiment, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  one  of  gratified  spite.  My  patrician  pride 
was  pleased,  that  the  mechanic,  who  had  not  thought  the  house  of  the 
Croftangrys  sufficiently  good  for  him,  had  now  experienced  a  fall  in  his 
turn.  My  next  thought  was  as  mean,  though  not  so  malicious.  ^  I 
have  had  the  better  of  this  fellow,'  thought  I ;  Mf  I  lost  the  estate, 
I  at  least  spent  the  price ;  and  Mr.  Treddles  has  lost  his  among  paltry 
commercial  engagements.' 

"  ^  Wretch ! '  said  the  secret  voice  within,  *  darest  thou  exult  in  thy 
shame  ?  Recollect  how  thy  youth  and  fortune  were  wasted  in  those 
years,  and  triumph  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  existence  which  levelUd 
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thee  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Bethink  thee^  how  this  poor  man's 
vanity  gave  at  least  bread  to  the  labourer,  peasant^  and  citizen ;  and 
his  profuse  expenditure,  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  refreshed  the 
lowly  herbs  and  plants  where  it  fell.  But  thou !  whoin  hast  thou  en- 
riched during  thy  career  of  extravagance,  save  those  brokers  of  the 
devil,  vintners,  panders,  gamblers,  and  horse-jockeys  V  The  anguish 
produced  by  this  self-reproof  was  so  strong,  that  I  put  my  hand  sud- 
denly to  my  forehead,  and  was  obliged  to  allege  a  sudden  megrim  to 
my  attendant,  in  apology  for  the  action,  and  a  slight  groan  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.    > 

^^  I  then  made  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  more  philosophical 
current,  and  muttered  half  aloud,  as  a  charm  to  lull  any  more  painful 
thoughts  to  rest — 

'  Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictus  erit  nulli  proprius ;  sed  cedet  in  usum 
Nimc  mihi,  nunc  alu.    Quocirca  vivite  fortes, 
Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.'  * 

In  my  anxiety  to  Ex  the  philosophical  precept  in  my  mind,  I  recited  the 
last  line  aloud,  which,  joined  to  my  previous  agitation,  I  afterwards 
found  became  the  cause  of  a  report,  that  a  mad  schoolmaster  had 
come  from  Edingburgh^  with  the  idea  in  his  head  of  buying  Castle- 
Treddles. 

^^  As  I  saw  my  companion  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  me,  I  asked 
where  I  was  to  find  the  person  in  whose  hands  were  left  the  map  of  the 
estate,  and  other  particulars  Connected  with  the  sale.  The  agent  who 
had  this  in  possession,  I  was  told,  lived  at  the  town  of—— ;  which 
I  was  informed,  and  indeed  knew  well,  was  distant  five  miles  and  a 
bittock,  which  may  pass  in  a  country  where  they  are  less  lavish  of 
tlteir  land,  for  two  or  three  more.  Being  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
fatigue  of  walking  so  far,  I  inquired  if  a  horse,  or  any  sort  of  carriage, 
was  to  be  had,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  ^  But,'  said  my  cicerone,  *  you  may  halt  a  blink  till  next  morn- 
ing at  the  Treddles  Arms,  a  very  decent  house,  scarce  a  mile  off.' 

"  *  A  new  house,  I  suppose  ? '  replied  I. 

"  *  5^0,  it's  a  new  public,  but  it's  an  auld  house:  it  was  aye  the 
Leddy's  jointure-house  in  the  Croftangry-folks  time ;  but  Mr.  Treddles 
has  fitted  it  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  country.  Poor  man,  he  was 
a  public-spirited  man  when  he  had  the  means.' 

<^  ^  Duntarkin  a  public  house ! "  I  exclaimed. 


*  '*  Horace,  Sat.  11.  lib.  2.    The  meaning  wUl  be  best  conveyed  to  the  English 
reader  in  Pope's  imitation : — 

"  What's  property,  dear  Swift  1  you  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter  > 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share ', 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  ue  heir. 

********* 
Shades,  that  to  Baqon  could  retreat  afford. 
Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord ; 
And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  and  city  knight. 
Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will. 
Let  OS  be  fixed,  and  our  own  masters  still/' 

Not.  1827.  2  B 
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in  front,  and  the  babbling  brook  which  danced  down  on  the  right,  as 
the  fat  civic  form,  with  bushy  wig,  gold-headed  cane,  maroon-coloured 
coat,  and  mottled  silk  stockings,  would  have  accorded  with  the  wild 
and  magnificent  scenery  of  Corehouse  Linn. 

*^  I  went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of  desertion  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  to  look  on,  for  the  place  was  going  to 
decay,  without  having  been  inhabited.  There  were  about  the  mansion, 
though  deserted,  none  of  the  slow  mouldering  touches  of  time,  which 
communicate  to  buildings,  as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of  reverence, 
while  depriving  them  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  The  disconcerted 
schemes  of  the  Laird  of  Castle-Treddles,  had  resembled  fruit  that 
becomes  decayed  without  ever  having  ripened.  Some  windows  broken, 
others  patched,  others  blocked  up  with  deals,  gave  a  disconsolate  air 
to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say,  *  There  Vanity  had  purposed  to  fix 
her  seat,  but  was  anticipated  by  Poverty.* 

^^  To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted by  an  old  labourer.  The  house  contained  every  contrivance 
for  luxury  and  accommodation ; — ^the  kitchens  were  a  model,  and 
there  were  hot  closets  on  the  office  stair-case,  that  the  dishes  might  not 
cool,  as  our  Scotch  phrase  goes,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  hall. 
But  instead  af  the  genial  smell  of  good  cheer,  these  temples  of  Comus 
emitted  the  damp  odour  of  sepulchral  vaults,  and  the  large  cabinets  of 
cast-iron  looked  like  the  cages  of  some  feudal  Bastille.  The  eating- 
room  and  drawing-room,  with  an  interior  boudoir,  were  magnificent 
apartments,  the  ceilings  fretted  and  adorned  with  stucco-work,  which 
already  was  broken  in  many  places,  and  looked  in  others  damp  and 
mouldering  ;  the  wood  pannelling  was  shrunk  and  warped,  and  cracked ; 
the  doors,  which  had  not  been  hung  for  more  than  two  years,  were, 
nevertheless,  already  swinging  loose  from  their  hinges.  Desolation, 
in  short,  was  where  enjoyment  had  never  been ;  and  the  want  of  all 
the  usual  means  to  preserve,  was  fast  performing  the  work  of  decay. 

"  The  story  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr. 
Treddles,  senior,  who  bought  the  estate,  was  a  cautious  money-making 
person  ;  his  son,  still  embarked  in  commercial  speculations,  desired  at 
the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  opulence  and  to  increase  it.  He,  incurred 
great  expenses,  amongst  which  this  edifice  was  to  be  numbered.  To 
support  these  he  speculated  boldly,  and  unfortunately ;  and  thus  the , 
whole  history  is  told,  which  may  serve  for  more  places  than  Glen- 
tanner. 

"  Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my  bosom,  as  I  loitered 
in  these  deserted  aqartmcnts,  scarce  hearing  what  the  guide  said  to 
me  about  the  size  and  destination  of  each  room.  The  first  sentiment, 
I  ton  ashamed  to  say,  was  one  of  gratified  spite.  My  patrician  pride 
was  pleased,  that  the  mechanic,  who  had  not  thought  the  house  of  the 
Crof tangrys  sufficiently  good  for  him,  had  now  experienced  a  fall  in  his 
turn.  My  next  thought  was  as  mean,  though  not  so  malicious.  ^  I 
have  had  the  better  of  this  fellow,'  thought  I ;  *  if  I  lost  the  estate, 
I  at  least  spent  the  price ;  and  Mr.  Treddles  has  lost  his  among  paltry 
commercial  engagements.' 

6c  i  Wretch ! '  said  the  secret  voice  within,  *  darest  thou  exult  in  thy 
shame  ?  Recollect  how  thy  youth  and  fortune  were  wasted  in  those 
years,  and  triumph  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  existence  which  levelled 
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tbee  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Bethink  thee,  how  this  poor  man's 
vanity  gave  at  least  bread  to  the  labourer^  peasant^  and  citizen ;  and 
his  profuse  expenditure,  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  refreshed  the 
lowly  herbs  and  plants  where  it  fell.  But  thou !  whom  hast  thou  en- 
riched during  thy  career  of  extravagance,  save  those  brokers  of  the 
devil,  vintners,  panders,  gamblers,  and  horse-jockeys  V  The  anguish 
produced  by  this  self-reproof  was  so  strong,  that  I  put  my  hand  sud- 
denly to  my  forehead,  and  was  obliged  to  allege  a  sudden  megrim  to 
my  attendant,  in  apology  for  the  action,  and  a  slight  groan  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.    • 

^^  I  then  made  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  more  philosophical 
current,  and  muttered  half  aloud,  as  a  charm  to  lull  any  more  painful 
thoughts  to  rest— 

'  Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictus  erit  nulli  proj^rius ;  sed  cedet  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alu.    Quocirca  vivite  fortes, 
Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.'  * 

In  my  anxiety  to  ^x  the  philosophical  precept  in  my  mind,  I  recited  the 
last  line  aloud,  which,  joined  to  my  prenous  agitation,  I  afterwards 
found  became  the  cause  of  a  report,  that  a  mad  schoolmaster  had 
come  from  Edingburgh,  with  the  idea  in  his  head  of  buying  Castle- 
Treddles. 

^^  As  I  saw  my  companion  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  me,  I  asked 
where  I  was  to  find  the  person  in  whose  hands  were  left  the  map  of  the 
estate,  and  other  particulars  Connected  with  the  sale.  The  agent  who 
had  this  in  possession,  I  was  told,  lived  at  the  town  of—— ;  which 
I  was  informed,  and  indeed  knew  well,  was  distant  five  miles  and  a 
bittock,  which  may  pass  in  a  country  where  they  are  less  lavish  of 
tlteir  land,  for  two  or  three  more.  Being  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
fatigue  of  walking  so  far,  I  inquired  if  a  horse,  or  any  sort  of  carriage, 
was  to  be  had,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  ^  But,'  said  my  cicerone,  ^  you  may  halt  a  blink  till  next  morn- 
ing at  the  Treddles  Arms,  a  v6ry  decent  house,  scarce  a  mile  off.' 

"  *  A  new  house,  I  suppose  ? '  replied  I. 

"  *  5^0,  it's  a  new  public,  but  it's  an  auld  house:  it  was  aye  the 
Leddy's  jointure-house  in  the  Croftangry-folks  time ;  but  Mr.  Treddles 
has  fitted  it  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  country.  Poor  man,  he  was 
a  public-spirited  man  when  he  had  the  means.' 

^^  ^  Duntarkin  a  public  house ! "  I  exclaimed. 


*  "  Horace,  Sat.  11.  lib^  2.    The  meaning  will  be  hest  conveyed  to  the  English 
reader  in  Pope's  imitation : — 

'*  What's  property,  dear  Swift  1  yoa  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter  r 
Or  in  a  mortgi^e  prove  a  lawyer's  share  5 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir. 

Shades,  that  to  Baqon  conld  retreat  afford. 

Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord ; 

And  Helmaley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 

Slides  to  a  scrivener  and  city  knight. 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will* 

Let  OS  be  fixed,  and  our  own  masters  still. 

Not.  1827.  2  B 
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'^ '  Ay  V  0fud  ibe  fellow^  surprised  at  my  naming  tlie  place  by  ita 
former  title,  ^  ye'U  bae  been  in  this  country  before,  I'm  thinking} ' 

^  ^  Long  since/  \  replied—-'  And  there  is  good  accommodation  at 
ttie  what-d'ye-caU-'em  arms,  and  a  civil  landlord  ? '  This  t  said  by 
way  o^  saying  something,  for  the  man  stared  very  hard  at  me. 

'^  ^  Very  decent  accommodation.  Ye'il  no  be  far  fashing  wi'  wine» 
Fm  tbinicing,  and  there's  w^Ub  o'  porter,  ale,  and  a  drap  gude 
whisky— (in  an  under  tone)  FairntoBb,  if  you  can  get  on  the  lee-side 
of  t)ie  gudewife — for  tbere  is  nae  gudeman — ^They  ca'  her  Christie 
Steele.' 

**  I  almost,  started  at  the  sound.  Christie  Steele !  Christie  Steele 
waa  my  mother's  liody  seryant,  ber  very  right  band,  and,  between 
ourselves,  something  like  a  viceroy  over  her.  1  recollected  ber 
perfectly ;  and  though  she  had,  in  former  times,  been  no  favourite  of 
mine,  ber  name  tiotr  souhd^d  in  my  dar  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  was 
tbe  first  word  I  bftd  b^ard  Qotbe\^nat  it  unispn  with  the  associations 
around  me.  I  skllied  from  Castle-l* reddles,  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Duntarkin,  and  my  cicerone  hung  by  me  for  a  little 
wayi  giving  looi^e  to  bis  love  of  talkitig ;  (in  opportunity  which,  sitn^it^d 
ait  be  wad,  tbe  seneschal  6t  a  deserted  elistle,  Was  not  likely  to  occnr 
^^^tte^tly/'— V0I.  i.  «0— -60. 

The  subject  of  tbe  first  iale  is  simple  in  its  form,  and  low  in  itg 
actors ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  worked  up  to  a  bigb  pitcb  of  interest. 
Tbe  son  of  a  Higblatld  Cateran  living  alone  with  bis  widowed  mother^ 
tbe  fit  wife  of  a  lawless  rovers  finding  that  times  are  changed — tbat 
bis  father's  profession  is  become  disgraceful — ^resolves  to  enlist  in  a 
Highland  regiment,  raised  by  the  English  ffovernment.  Sorely  against 
bis  mother's  consent,  be  determines  to  set  out  to  keep  his  engagement 
tbe  day  before  that  on  which  lie  is  bound  to  join  bis  regiment :  on  tbe 
eve  of  bis  departure,  liis  mother  puts  a  potent  drug  into  his  drink,  which 
plunges  him  into  a  stupor.  He  remains  in  tbis  condition  till  the  day 
is  gone  by— -be  awakes,  and  when  informed  of  his  situation,  bis  feel- 
ings are  of  ibe  most  desperate  cotidiiion — strifies — dishonourable 
stripes,  wbicb  bis  education  has  taugbt  liim  to  consider  far  worse  than 
deatbj  attend  bim:  be  remains  in  k  state  of  stupid  suspense  till  a 
party  of  soldiers  are  sent  to  s^ize  bim:  his  motl^r  puts  a  musket  into 
bis  band :  and  tlie  serjeant  of  the  party  is  shot.  The  apprehension  of 
tbe  young  man  follows  i  and  be  is  executed,  pursuant  to  tbe  sentence 
of  the  court-martial. 

Out  of  tbese  slender  materials  some  of  tbe  author's  most  impassioned 
scenes  are  ^Q^en.  Tbe  second  story  is  to  be  found  in  apotberpart  of 
this  Numner.  The  third  story  is  tnat  of  the  Surgeon's  Daugbter«  II 
contains  mucb  of  the  avtbor's  striking  deseriptten  of  passion,  of  bis 
knowledge  of  cbaraoter^  and  bid  liBfivall^d  power  in  bianaging  and 
displaying  it.  We  regi^^t  faii  a^fp^tdfjij  frotii  S<;otland :  and  thougb 
tbere  may  be  great  brilliancy  in  liis  ihdian  scenes,  they  do  not  produce 
tbe  conviction  of  their  truth  and  reality  which  always  attends  tbe 
author  on  Scottish  ground.  We  sbodld  say  that  Sir  Walter  has,  in 
tbe  latter  part  of  tUe  tal«i  irb^ilit  itteriflced  (i^e/bability  to  effect ;  be 
bas  nevertheless  succeeded  iii  ^raMii{^  ad  $6lfisb  and 'unredeemed  a 
vUhiin  as  ever  broke  a  i&eari.    One  would  ibiak  ibai  ibis  tale  bad  been 
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wfitten  to  sliow  the  Importance  of  a  good  breed  in  man  as  well  as  iti 
horseci ;  the  nstnte  and  probability  of  the  traits  which  he  has  drawn 
certainly  confirm  a  rery  common  belief  that  blood  has  as  much  to  do 
with  disposition  as  education. 

Ftom  this  tale  we  shall  quote  the  character  of  a  country  doctor 
in  Scotland : — 

"  The  exqi^lsitely  beautiful  portrait  which  the  Rambler  has  painted 
of  his  friend  Levett,  well  describes  Gideon  Grey^  and  many  other  vil- 
laj^e  doctors,  from  whom  Scotland  reaps  more  benefit,  and  to  whom  she  is 
perhaps  more  ungrateful  than  to  any  oilier  diass  of  men,  excepting  her 
schoolm^ters. 

"  Such  a  rural  mian  of  medicine  is  usually  the  inhabitant  of  some 
petty  borough  or  village,  which  forms  the  centra}  point  of  his  practice. 
But,  besides  attending  to  sucti  cases  as  the  village  may  aiford,  he  is 
da;j^  arid  night  at  the  service  of  every  one  who  may  command  his  assist- 
ance within  a  circle  of  forty  miles  in  diameter,  untra versed  by  roads  in 
many  directions,  and  including  liioors,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
For  late  and  dangerous  iourney  through  an  inaccessible  country,  for 
services  ojf  the  most  essential  kind,  rendered  at  the  expense,  or  risk 
at  least,  of  his  own  health  and  life,  the  Scottish  village  doctor  receives 
at  best  a  very  moderate  recompense^  often  one  wnicb  is  totally  inade- 
qdftte,  ana  very  frequently  none  whatsoever.  He  has  none  of  the 
ample  resources  proper  to  the  brothers  of  the  profession  in  an  English 
town.  The  burgesses  o^  a  Scottish  borough  are  rendered,  by  their 
limited  means  of  luxury^  inaccessible  to  goqt,  surfeits,  and  all  the 
coinfortahle  chronic  diseases,  which  are  attendant  on  wealth  and  indo- 
lence. Four  years,  or  so,  of  abstemiousness,  enable  them  to  stand  an 
election  dinner;  and  the^e  is  no  hope  of  hroken  heads  among  a  score 
or  two  of  quiet  electors,  who  settle  the  business  over  a  t.able.  There  the 
mothers  of  the  state  never  make  a  point  of  jiouripg,  in  the  course  of 
every  revolving  year,  a  certain  quantity  of  doctor's  stuff  through  the 
bowels  of  their  beloved  children.  Every  old  woman,  from  the  Town- 
he^d  to  the  Townfit,  can  prescribe  a  dose  of  salts  or  spread  a  plaster ; 
and  it  is  only  when  a  fever  or  a  p^lsy  renders  piatters  serious,  that  the 
a^sistanp e  of  the  doctor  is  invoked  hy  his  neighbours  in  the  oorough. 

'^  But  still  the  man  of  science  cannot  complain  of  inactivity  or  want 
of  practice.  If  he  does  Qot  find  patient^  at  his  door,  he  seeks  them 
through  a  wide  pircle.  Like  the  ghostly  lover  of  Leonora^  he  mounts 
at  midnight,  and  traverses  in  darkness  pathis  which,  to  those  less  ac- 
customed to  them,  seem  formidable  in  day  lights  through  straits  wl^ere 
the  slightest  aberration  wpuld  plunge  him  into  a  morass,  or  throw  him 
over  a  precipice^  on  to  cabins  which  his  horse  might  ride  oyer  without 
knowing  they  lay  in  his  way,  unless  he  happened  to  fal}  through  the 
roofs.  When  he  arrives  at  such  a  stately  termination  of  h|s  journey, 
where  his  services  are  required,  either  to  bring  a  wretch  into  the 
wotld^  or  pretetit  one  ftoiii  leMne  it,  the  scfehe  of  ii^lsery  js  bft^n 
suchj  that  fhr  from  touching  the  hattt-sftted  ^hillitigs  Which  Ar^.  grate- 
fully offered  to  him,  he  bestows  his  medicines,  as  well  d§  h]h  iittendance 
— for  charity.  I  have  h^ard  the  celebrated  traveller  I\lungo  Park, 
who  had  experienced  both  courses  of  life,  rather  give  tl)e  pr^f^rence 
to  travelling  as  a  discoverer  in  Africa,  than  to  wi^adenng  by  night  and 
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day  the  vnlis  of  his  native  land  in  the  capacity  of  a  country  medical 
practitioner.  He  mentioned  having  once  upon  a  time  rode  "forty 
miles,  sat  up  all  night,  and  successfully  assisted  a  woman  under  in- 
fluence of  the  primitive  curse,  for  which  his  sole  remuneration  was  a 
roasted  potato  and  a  draught  of  hutter-milk.  But  his  was  not  the 
heart  which  grudged  the  lahour  that  relieved  human  misery.  In  short, 
there  is  no  creature  in  Scotland  that  works  harder  and  is  more  poorly 
requited  tlian  the  country  doctor,  unless  perhaps  it  may  he  his  horse- 
Yet  the  horse  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  hardy,  active,  and  indefatigable, 
in  spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  indiflfercnt  condition ;  and  so  you  will 
often  find  in  his  master,  under  an  unpromising  and  blunt  exterior,  pro- 
fessional skill  and  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  humanity,  courage,  and 
science. 

"  Mr.  Gideon  Grey,  surgeon  in  the  village  of  Middlemas,  situated 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  led  the  rough,  active,  and 
ill-rewarded  course  of  life  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
He  was  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty,  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
of  such  reputation  in  the  medical  world,  that  he  had  been  more  than 
once,  as  opportunities  occurred,  advised  to  exchange  Middlemas  and 
its  meagre  circle  of  practice,  for  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland, 
or  for  Edinburgh  itself.  This  advice  he  had  always  declined.  He 
wias  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  did  not  love  restraint,  and  was  unwilling 
to  subject  himself  to  that  which  was  exacted  in  polite  society.  He 
had  not  himself  found  out,  nor  had  any  friend  hinted  to  him,  that  a 
slight  touch  of  the  cynic,  in  manner  and  habits,  gives  the  physician, 
to  the  common  eye,  an  air  of  authority  which  greatly  tends  to  enlarge 
his  reputation.  Mr.  Grey,  or,  as  the  country  people  called  him. 
Doctor  Grey,  (he  might  hold  the  title  by  diploma  for  what  I  know, 
though  he  only  claimed  the  rank  of  master  of  arts,)  had  few  wants, 
and  these  were  amply  supplied  by  a  professional  income  which  gene- 
rally approached  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for  which,  upon  an 
average,  he  travelled  about  five  thousand  miles  on  horseback  in  the 
course  of  the  twelve  months.  Nay,  so  liberally  did  this  revenue  sup- 
port himself  and  his  ponies,  called  pestle  and  mortar,  which  he  exer- 
cised alternately,  that  he  took  a  damsel  to  ^share  it,  Jean  Watson, 
namely,  the  cherry-cheeked  daughter  of  an  honest  farmer,  who  being 
herself  one  of  twelve  children,  who  had  heen  brought  up  on  an  income 
of  fourscore  pounds  a-year,  never  thought  there  could  be  poverty  in 
more  than  double  the  sum  ;  and  looked  on  Grey,  though  now  termed 
by  irreverent  youth  the  old  doctor,  as  a  very  advantageous  match.' 
For  several  years  they  had  no  children,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Doctor 
Grey,  who  had  so  often  assisted  the  e£fbrts  of  the  goddess  Lucina,  was 
never  to  invoke  her  in  his  own  behalf.  Yet  his  domestic  roof  was,  on 
a  remarkable  occasion,  decreed  to  be  the  scene  where  the  goddess's 
art  was  required." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  29 — 35. 

We  shall  make  one  more  extract,  containing  an  account  of  the  mysr 
terious  birth  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  then  leave  the  Chronicles 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

**  Late  of  an  autumn  evening  three  old  women  might  be  observed 
plying  their  aged  limbs  through  the  single  street  of  the  village  at  Mid- 
dlemas towards  the  honoured  door,  which,  fenced  off  from  the  vulgar 
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causeway,  was  defended  by  a  broken  paling,  inclosing  two  slips  of 
ground,  half  arable,  half  overrun  with  an  abortive  attempt  at  shrub- 
bery. The  door  itself  was  blazoned  with  the  name  of  Gideon  Grey, 
M.  A.  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  the  idle  young  fellows,  who  had  been 
a  minute  or  two  before  loitering  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  before 
the  alehouse,  (for  the  pretended  inn  deserved  no  better  name,)  now 
accompanied  the  old  dame  with  shouts  of  laughter,  excited  by  their 
unwonted  agility ;  and  with  bets  on  the  winner,  as  loudly  expressed 
as  if  they  had  been  laid  at  the  starting  post  of  Middlemas  races. 
^  Half-a-mutchkin  on  Luckie  Simson  !* — ^  Auld  Peg  Tamson  against 
the  field ! ' — ^  Mair  speed,  Alison  Jaup,  ye*ll  tak  the  wind  out  of  them 
yet !' — ^  Canny  against  the  hill,  lasses,  or  we  may  have  a  brusteu  auld 
carline  amang  ye  !'  These,  and  a  thousand  such  gibes  rent  the  air, 
v^ithout  being  noticed,  or  even  heard,  by  the  anxious  racers,  whose  ob- 
ject seemed  to  be,  which  should  first  reach  the  doctor's  door. 

"  *  Guide  us,  doctor,  what  can  be  the  matter  now  ? '  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  whose  character  was  that  of  a  good-natured  simpleton ;  ^  Here's 
Peg  Tamson,  Jean  Simson,  and  Alison  Jaup,  running  a  race  on  the 
hie  street  of  the  burgh ! ' 

"  The  doctor,  who  had  but  the  moment  before  hung  up  his  wet 
greatcoat  before  the  fire,  (for  he  was  just  dismounted  from  a  long 
journey,)  hastened  down  stairs,  auguring  some  new  occasion  for  his 
services,  and  happy,  that,  from  the  character  of  the  messengers,  it  was 
likely  to  be  within  burgh,  and  not  landward. 

"  He  had  just  reached  the  door  as  Luckie  Simson,  one  of  the  racers, 
arrived  in  the  little  area  before  it.  She  had  got  the  start,  and  kept 
it,  but  at  the  expense,  for  the  time,  of  her  power  of  utterance ;  for 
when  she  came  in  presence  of  the  doctor,  she  stood  blowing  like  a 
grampus,  her  loose  toy  flying  back  from  her  face,  making  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  speak,  but  without  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  in- 
telligible word.     Peg  Thomson  whipped  in  before  her. 

"  '  The  leddy,  sir,  the  leddy— ' 

"  '  Instant  help,  instant  help ' — screeched,  rather  than  uttered, 
Alison  Jaup  ;  while  Luckie  Simson,  who  had  certainly  won  the  race, 
found  words  to  claim  the  prize  which  had  set  them  all  in  motion. 
*  And  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  recommend  me  to  be  the  sick-nurse ;  I 
was  here  to  bring  you  the  tidings  lang  before  ony  o'  thae  lazy  queans.* 

"  Loud  were  the  counter  protestations  of  the  two  competitors,  and 
loud  the  laugh  of  the  idle  loons  who  listened  at  a  little  distance. 

"  *  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  flytiDg  fools,'  said  the  doctor-;  '  and  you, 
ye  idle  rascals,  if -I  come  out  among  you — '  So  saying,  he  smacked 
his  long-lashed  whip  with  great  emphasis,  producing  much  the  effect 
of  the  celebrated  Quos  ego  of  Neptune,  in  the  first  iBneid.  *  And 
now,'  said  the  doctor,  *  where,  or  who,  is  this  lady  ? ' 

"  The  question  was  scarce  necessary ;  for  a  plain  carriage,  with 
four  horses,  came  at  a  foot's  pace  towards  the  door  of  the  doctor's 
house,  and  the  old  women,  now  more  at  their  ease,  gave  the  doctor 
to  understand,  that  the  gentlemen  thought  the  accommodation  of  the 
Swan  Inn  totally  unfit  for  his  lady's  rank  and  condition,  and  had,  by 
their  advice,  (each  claiming  the  merit  of  the  suggestion,)  brought 
her  here,  to  experience  the  hospitality  of  the  weat^room  /—a  spare 
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apartment^  in  wUcfa  Doctor  Grey  occasionally  accommodated  sach 
patients  as  he  desired  to  keep  for  a  space  of  time  under  his  pwn  eye. 
'^  There  were  two  pei'sons  only  in  the  yehicle.  The  one,  a  gentleman 
in  a  riding  dress,  sprung  out,  and  having  received  from  the  doctor  an 
assurance  that  the  lady  would  receive  tolerable  accommodation  Jn  his 
house,  he  lent  assistance  to  his  companion  to  leave  the  carriage,  and 
with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  saw  her  safely  deposited  in  a  decent 
sleeping  apartment?  and  under  the  respectable  charge  of  the  doctor 
and  his  lady,  who  assured  him  once  more  of  every  species  of  attention. 
^'  To  bind  their  promise  more  firmly,  the  stranger  slipped  a  purse  of 
twenty  guineas  (for  this  story  chanced  in  the  golden  age)  into  the 
hand  of  the  doctor,  as  an  earnest  of  the  most  liberal  recompense, 
and  requested  he  would  spare  no  expense  in  providing  all  that  was 
necessary  or  desirable  for  a  person  in  the  lady's  condition,  and  for  the 
helpless  being  to  whom  she  might  immediately  be  expected  to  give 
birth.  He  then  said  be  would  retire  to  the  inn,  wh^re  he  begged  a 
message  might  instantly  acquaint  him  with  the  expected  change  in  the 
lady's  situation* 

^^  ^  She  is  of  rank,'  he  said,  ^  and  a  foreigner ;  let  no  expense  be 
spared.  We  designed  to  have  reached  Edinburgh,  but  were  forced  to 
turn  off  the  road  by  an  accident'  Once  more  he  said,  ^  let  no  expense 
be  spared,  and  manage  that  she  may  travel  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*'  ^  That,'  said  the  doctor,  *  is  past  my  control.  Nature  must  not  be 
hurried,  and  she  avenges  herself  of  every  attempt  to  do  so.' 

'^  <  But  art,'  said  the  stranger,  <  can  do  much,'  and  he  offiered  a  second 
purse,  which  seemed  as  heavy  as  the  first. 

*'  ^  Art,'  said  the  doctor,^  may  be  recompensed,  but  cannot  be  pur- 
chased.   You  have  already  paid  me  more  than  enough  to  take  the 
utmost  care  I  can  of  your  lady ;  should  I  accept  more  money,  it  could  only 
be  for  promising,  by  implication  at  least,  what  is  beyond  my  power  to 
perform.     Every  possible  care  shall  be  taken  of  your  lady,  and  that 
affords  the  best  ehance  of  her  being  speedily  able  to  travel. — ^Now,  go 
you  to  the  inn,  sir,  for  I  may  be  instantly  wanted,  and  we  have  not  yet 
provided  either  an  attendant  for  tlie  lady,  or  a  nurse  for  the  child ;  but 
both  shall  be  presently  done.' 
'^  *  Vet  a  moment,  doctor — ^what  languages  do  you  understand  ? ' 
"  *  Latin  and  French  I  can  speak  indifferently,  and  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood :  and  I  read  a  little  Italian.' 
'^  ^  But  no  Portuguese  or  Spanish  ? '  continued  the  stranger. 
« '  No,  sir.' 

^^ '  That  is  unlucky.    But  you  may  make  her  understand  you  by 
means  of  French.    Take  notice,  you  are  to  comply  with  her  request  in 
every  thing — if  you  want  means  to  do  so,  you  may  apply  to  me.' 
"  '  May  I  ask,  sir,  by  what  name  the  lady  is  to  be——' 
^^  -^  It  is  totally  indifferent/  said   the  stranger,  interrupting  the 
question ;  ^  you  shall  know  it  at  more  leisure.' 

'^  So  saying,  he  threw  his  ample  cloak  about  him,  turning  himself  half 
round  to  assist  the  operation,  with  an  air  which  the  doctor  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  imitate,  and  walked  down  the  street  to  the  little 
inn.  Here  he  paid  and  dismissed  the  postillions,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  an  apartment,  ordering  no  one  to  be  admitted,  till  the  doctor 
should  call. 


f^  The  doctor,  when  he  returned  to  his  patient's  apartment,  found 
his  wife  in  great  surprise,  which,  as  is  dsual  with  persons  of  her 
character,  was  not  unmixed  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

^  f  She  cannot  speak  a  word  like  a  Christian  being,'  ;aid  Mrs. 
Grey. 

^^  ^  i  kpow  it,'  said  the  doctor. 

**  ^  But  she  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black  ftiuse-faee^  and  skirls  if  we 
oifer  to  fake  it  away.' 

«  f  Weil  then,  let  her  wear  it— What  harta  will  it  dp  f  •' 

<<  *  Harm,  doctor !  Was  erer  honest  woman  broug^ht  to  bed  with 
a  fause-faee  on  f ' 

f^  ^  Seldom,  perhaps.  But  Jean,  my  dear,  those  who  are  not  ^uite 
honest  must  be  brought  to  bed  all  the  same  as  |:ho8e  who  are,  and  we 
are  not  to  enda&ger  the  poor  thing's  life  by  contradicting  her  wl)ims  at 
present.' 

^^  Appi'oaching  the  sick  woman's  bied,  he  observed  that  i^he  indeed 
wore  a  thin  silk  mask,  of  the  kind  which  do  such  uncommon  service  in 
the  elder  comedy;  such  as  women  of  rank  still  wore  in  travelling, 
but  certainly  never  in  the  situation  of  this  poor  lady.  Itf  would  seem 
she  had  sustained  importunity  on  the  subiipct,  for  when  she  saw  the 
doctor,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  face,  as  if  she  was  afraid  ne  \fould 
insist  on  pulling  off  the  vizard.  He  hastened  to  s^y,  in  tolerable 
French,  that  her  will  should  be  a  law  to  them  in  every  respect,  and 
that  she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  wear  the  mask  till  it  vfas  her  pleasi^re 
to  lay  it  aside.  She  understood  him ;  for  she  replied,  by  a  very  {m- 
perfect  attempt  in  the  same  langui^ge,  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
permission,  as  she  seemed  to  regard  it,  of  retaining  her  dis^i^e. 

^^  The  doctor  proceeded  to  other  arrangements ;  and,  for  tlie  satis- 
faction of  those  readers  who  may  love  minute  inforn^atioi),  \ife  record, 
that  Luckie  Simsou,  the  first  in  the  race,  carried  as  a  prize  the  situation 
of  sick  nurse  beside  the  delicate  patient ;  that  Peg  Thomson  w^Q  per* 
mitted  the  privilege  of  recommending  her  good-t^angl^ter,  Bej;  J^piieson, 
to  be  wet-iiurse ;  and  an  ee,  or  grandchild,  of  {juckie  J^up  was  hirpd 
to  assist  in  the  increased  drudgery  of  the  family;  the  dioctor  t)ius> 
like  a  pi*actised  minister,  dividing  ^mong  his  trusty  adherents  such 
good  things  as  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal. 

**  About  one  in  the  morning  the  doctor  made  his  appearancp  at  the 
Swan  inn,  and  acquainted  the  stranger  gentleman, '  tnat  he  wished 
him  joy  of  being  the  father  of  a  healthy  boy,  and  that  the  mother  w^S| 
in  the  usual  phrase,  as  well  as  could  be  expepted. 

^*  The  stranger  heard  the  news  with  seeming  satisfactioQ^  and  then 
exclaimed,  '  He  must  be  christened,  doctor !  he  must  be  christened 
instantly !  * 

"  *  There  can  be  no  hurry  for  that,'  said  the  doctor. 
*^  ^  fTe  think  otherwise,''  said  the  stranger,  cutting  his  argument 
short.  ^  I  am  a  Catholic,  doctor,  and  as  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  ^his 
place  before  the  lady  is  able  to  travel,  I  desire  to  see  my  child  re9eived 
into  the  pale  of  the  church.  There  is,  I  understand,  a  Catholic  priest 
in  this  wretched  place  I ' 

"  *  There  is  a  Catholic  gentleman,  sir,  Mr.  Goodriphe,  who  is  ye- 
ported  to  be  in  orders.' 
*^  ^  I  commend  your  caution,  doctor,*  said  the  stranger ;  '  it  is  dan* 
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gerouB  to  be  too  positive  on  any  subject.  I  will  bring  that  same  Mr. 
Goodriche  to  your  house  to*morrow.' 

^^  Grey  hesitated  for  a  moment.  M  am  a  Presbyterian  Protestant, 
sir/ he  said,^  a  friend  to  the  constitution  as  established  in  church  and 
state,  as  I  have  a  good  right,  having  drawn  his  Majesty's  pay,  God  bless 
him,  for  four  years,  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the  Cameronian  regiment,  as 
my  regimental  Bible  and  commission  can  testify.  But  although  I  be 
bound  especially  to  abhor  all  trafficking  or  trinketing  with  Papists-,  yet 
I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  tender  conscience.  Sir,  you  may  call 
with  Mr.  Goodriche  when  you  please,  at  my  house ;  and  undoubtedly, 
you  being,  as  I  suppose,  the  father  of  the  child,  you  will  arrange 
matters  as  you  please ;  only,  I  do  'not  desire  to  be  thought  an  abettor 
or  countenancer  of  any  part  of  the  Popish  ritual.* 

^^  ^  Enough,  sir,'  said  the  stranger  haughtily,  ^  we  understand  each 
other.' 

"  The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  doctor's  house  with  Mr.  Good- 
riche, and  two  persons  understood  to  belong  to  that  reverend  gentle- 
man's communion.  The  party  were  shut  up  in  an  apartment  with 
the  infant,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  solemnity  of  baptism  was 
administered  to  the  unconscious  being,  thus  strangely  launched  upon 
the  world.  When  the  priest  and  witnesses  had  retired,  the  strange 
gentleman  informed  Mr.  Grey,  that,  as  the  lady  had  been  pronounced 
unfit  for  travelling  for  several  days,  he  was  himself  about  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood,  but  would  return  thither  in  the  space  of  ten  days, 
when  he  hoped  to  find  his  companion  able  to  leave  it. 

"  '  And  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  the  child  and  mother  ?  ' 

"  *  The  infant's  name  is  Richard.' 

^<  ^  But  it  must  have  some  simame — so  must  the  lady— She  cannot 
reside  in  my  house,  yet  be  without  a  name.' 

"  ^  Call  them  by  the  name  of  your  town  here — Middlemas,  I  think 
it  Is  V 

« '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  Well,  Mrs.  Middlemas  is  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  Richard 
Middlemas  of  the  child — and  I  am  Matthew  Middlemas,  at  your  service. 
This,'  he  continued,  ^  will  provide  Mrs.  Middlemas  in  everything  she 
may  wish  to  possess — or  assist  her  in  case  of  accidents.'  With  that  he 
placed  100/.  in  Mr.  Grey's  hand^  who  rather  scrupled  receiving  it,  say- 
ing, *  He  supposed  the  lady  was  qualified  to  be  her  own  purse-bearer.' 

"  *  The  worst  in  the  world,  •!  assure  you,  doctor,'  replied  the  stranger. 
*  If  she  wished  to  change  that  piece  of  paper,  she  would  scarce  know 
how  many  guineas  she  should  receive  for  it.  No,  Mr.  Grey,  I  assure 
you,  you  will  find  Mrs.  Middleton— -Middlemas — what  did  I  call  her— 
as  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  as  any  one  you  have  met  with 
in  your  practice :  so  you  will  please  to  be  her  treasurer  and  admini- 
strator for  the  time,  as  for  a  patient  that  is  incapable  to  look  after 
her  own  affairs.' 

'^  Thislwas  spoke,  as  it  struck  Dr.  Grey,  in  rather  a  haughty  and  super- 
cilious manner.  The  words  intimated  nothing  in  themselves,  more  than 
the  same  desire  of  preserving  incognito,  which  might  be  gathered  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  stranger's  conduct;  but  the  manner  seemed  to  say,  ^  I  am 
not  a  person  to  be  questioned  by  any  one — ^What  I  say  must  be  received 
without  comment^  how  little  soever  you  may  believe  or  understand  it.' 
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It  strengthened  Grey  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had  hefore  him  a  case 
either  of  seduction,  or  of  private  marriage,  hetwixt  persons  of  the  very 
highest  rank ;  and  the  whole  hearing,  both  of  the  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man, confirmed  his  suspicions.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  he  troublesome 
or  inquisitive,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  lady  wore  no  mar- 
riage-ring ;  and  her  deep  sorrow,  and  perpetual  tremor,  seemed  to 
indicate  an  unhappy  creature,  who  had  lost  the  protection  of  parents, 
without  acquiring  a  legitimate  right  to  that  of  a  husband.  He  was 
therefore  somewhat  anxious  when  Mr.  Middlemas,  after  a  private  con- 
ference of  some  length  with  the  lady,  bade  him  farewell.  It  is  true,  he 
assured  him  of  his  return  within  ten  days,  being  the  very  shortest  space 
which  Grey  coulil  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign  for  any  prospect  of  the 
lady  being  moved  with  safety." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  35—48. 

The  interest  of  novel  readers  will  now  be  sufficiently  excited,  and 
we  leave  them  to  go  in  search  of  the  book  itself. 


MAGAZINIANA. 


Scarcity  of  Literature. — ^Noosheerwan,  deservedly  styled  the  Just, 
who  governed  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  a  work  which  a  Brahmin  oF  Ceylon  had  composed,  employed  the 
celebrated  physician  named  Barzooyah  to  obtain  for  him  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
duction. This  was  a  delicate  and  hazardous  enterprise,  for  the  work,  ever 
since  the  reign  of  a  certain  Indian  king,  named  Dabshileem,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  had  been  guarded  with  great  care  and  jealousy,  lest  the  profane  should 
learn  the  wisdom  that  ought  only  to  appertain  to  the  wise  and  noly. 

Barzooyah,  confident  in  knowledge  and  strong  in  allegiance,  undertook  to 
fulfil  the  commands  of  his  sovereign.  He  proceeded  towards  India,  furnished 
with  money  and  every  thing  that  could  forward  the  objects  of  his  journey. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Indian  capital,  he  pretended  that  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  visit  it  was  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  communication 
with  the  wise  men  for  which  it  was  at  that  period  renowned.  Amongst 
those  whose  society  he  courted,  he  early  discovered  one  Brahmin,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  the  very  model  of  wisdom.  His  efforts  were  directed  to  ^in  his 
friendship,  and  believing  he  had  succeeded,  he  resolved  to  intrust  him  with 
his  real  aesign. 

"  I  have  a  secret  to  confide  to  you,'*  said  he,  one  day  to  his  friend ;  "  and 
you  know,  *  a  sign  to  the  wise  is  enough."'  "I  know  what  you  mean," 
said  the  penetrating  Brahmin,  ''without  your  sign  ;  you  came  to  rob  us  of 
our  knowledge,  that  you  might  with  it  enrich  Persia.  Your  purpose  is 
deceit  j  but  you  have  cond>tcted  yourself  with  such  consummate  address  and 
ability  that  I  cannot  heli^  i^ntertaming  a  regard  for  you.  I  have,"  continued 
the  Indian,  **  observed  iii  you  the  eight  qualities  which  must  combine  to 
form  a  perfect  man:  forbearance,  self-knowledge,  true  allegiance,  judgment 
in  placing  confidence,  secrecy,  power  to  obtain  respect  at  court,  self-command, 
and  a  reserve,  both  as  to  speech  in  eeneral  society  and  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  others.  Now  you  have  tnose  qualities,  and  though  your  object  in 
seeking  my  friendship  is  not  pure  but  interested,  nevertheless  I  have  such  an 
esteem  for  you  that  I  will  incur  all  hazards  to  forward  your  object  of  stealing 
our  wisdom." 

The  Brahmin  obtained  the  far-sought  book,  and  by  his  aid  and  connivance 
a  copy  was  soon  com]^\eit4.'-^Sk€tches  of  Persia, 
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H0KS8T  DBAUKa.-43lMr  and  round  doling  it  the  hommv  «f  man's  ntf- 
tore^  i|nd  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin  pf  ^Id  an4  silver,  wbidi 
may  make  the  metal  work  the  better^  bu(  it  embaseth  it  j  for  tl^ose  windings 
and  crooked  courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent^  which  goeth  basely  upon 
the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet. — Beacon, 

Plbasusbs  op  Study. — Hensius,  the  keeper  pf  the  library  at  Leyden*  was 
mewed  up  in  it  all  the  ye^r  long  |  and  that  which  in  some  might  have  bred  a 
loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  *'I  no  sooner  CMith  he)  come  tP 
the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  doqr  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
all  such  vices,  wnose  nurse  is  idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance  and  melan- 
choly herself:  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls, 
I  take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  1  pity  all  our 
great  ones  and  riph  men,  that  know  not  this  happiness.'' 

Queen  Elizabeth's  FAirATicisM.»-In  l603,  Queen  Elizabeth  saw 
one  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  her  own  body  exceedingly  lean  and  fearful, 
in  a  light  of  fire.  After  this  she  sate  ten  days  and  ten  nights  on  the  carpet> 
ready  dressed,  and  could  never  be  brought  by  any  of  her  council  to 
go  to  bed,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  only  the  lord  admiral  persuaded  her  to  take 
a  little  broth.  She  told  himj  if  bs  knew  what  she  had  seen  in  her 
bed,  he  would  not  persuade  her  as  he  did.  She,  shaking  her  head,  said, 
with  a  pitiful  voice,  '<  My  lord,  I  am  tied  with  a  chain  of  iron  about  my 
neck  -y  1  am  tied,  and  the  case  is  altered  with  me.''  She  seemed  to  place  more 
confidence  in  charms  and  spells  than  in  prayers  to  God ;  for  she  wore  a  piece 
of  gold  in  her  rnff,  by  means  of  which  an  old  woman  in  Wales  was  said  to 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  conld  not  die  as  long  as  she 
wore  it  upon  her  body ;  and  the  card,  called  "  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  was 
found  nailed  under  the  bottom  of  her  cnair.  As  her  sickness  grew  worse,  the 
council  sent  to  her  the  fiishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  cleigynien  ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  saw  them,  she  put  herself  in  a  passion,  began  to  abuse  them,  and 
bid  them  be  packing.  Upon  this,  some  of  tier  lords  mentioned  to  have  other 
bishops  sent  fpr ;  but  she  answered,  that  she  would  have  none  of  these  hedge- 
priests  !  Falling,  soon  after  this,  into  a  sleep,  she  departed.  Her  body  was 
then  opened  and  embalmed  \  it  was  afterwards  brought  to  Whitehall,  when 
it  was  watched  every  night  by  six  ladies,  who  were  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
which  lyas  put  wiihm  a  broad  coffin,  and  a  lead  coiEn  covered  with  velvet,  it 
happened,  that  her  body  burst  the  coffins  with  so  great  a  violence,  attended 
witn  a  most  dreadful  noise,  that  it  split  the  wood,  lead,  and  tore  the  velvet,  to 
the  terror  and  astonishment  of  all  present.-—^  sure  Way  to  find  cut  the  true 
Heligum,  in  a  Conversation  heiween  a  Father  and  his  Son,  by  the  Rev.  T,  Badddey, 
Third  Ediliou,  Manchester,  1823. 

Treasures  of  the  East.— The  eastern  hemisphere  continues  to  have 
a  certain  venerable  air  with  old  men  from  a  belief  that  the  $tar  of  knowledge 
first  enlightened  its  hoTizon :  cnildren  delight  in  it  from  its  containing  the 
enchanting  tales  of  the  "  Thousand  and  one  Nights ;"  ladies  admire  its 
6owered  muslins,  rich  shawls,  pure  pearls;^  and  brilliant  diamonds  }  merchants 
view  it  as  a  source  of  commercial  wealth :  the  naturalist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
geologist,  search  its  plains,  its  forests,  ana  its  mountains,  for  unicorns,  spike- 
nard, splendid  specipiiens  oif  zeolite,  and  grand  basaltic  foripatiqns }  the 
English  soidipr  looks  to  its  fields  for  a  harvest  of  reputation ;  while  pious 
missionaries  sally  forth  with  more  than  military  zeal,  to  reclaim  the  ipinions 
of  the  East  from  their  crrorsj^  and  direct  tbem  in  the  path  of  life. — Sketches  of 
Persia, 

Moderate  Fortunes. — One  does  not  need  the  exaipple  of  person^  of  the 
Wellesley  Pole  description  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  following  opinion 
of  Bruyere : — "  There  is  nothing  keeps  longer  than  a  middling  fortune,  and 
nothing  melts  away  sooner  than  a  great  one.  Poverty  treads  upon  the  heels 
of  great  and  unexpected  riches." 
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Ths  Price  op  laKOJMarcJ?-— The  celebrated  AboQ  Vftsupb*  be  said, 
who  was  chief  j^dge  of  Bagdad  in  th^  reign  pf  ^be  Caliph  H4dee»  was  a  wery 
remarkable  instance  of  that  humility  wnicn  distinguishes  true  wisdom.  His 
sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  often  led  him  to  entertain  doubts,  where  men 
of  less  knowledge  and  more  presumption  were  decided.  '*  It  is  related  of 
this  jud^e/'  said  the  Shaikh-ool-IsUm,  *^  that  on  one  occasion,  after  a  very 
patient  mvestigation  of  facts,  he  declared  that  his  knowledge  was  not  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  case  before  him.*'  "  Pray,  do  you  expect,"  said  a 
pert  courtier,  who  heard  this  declaration,  "  that  the  calipli  is  to  pay  your 
Ignorance  V* ,  <'  I  do  not,''  was  the  mild  reply ;  "  the  caliph  pays  roe,  and 
well,  for  what  I  do  know ;  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pay  me  for  what  I 
do  not  know,  the  treasures  of  his  empire  would  not  suffice." — Sketches  rf 
Persia. 

Gambling. — The  fountain  of  cozenage  and  villany— a  thing  so  common 
all  Qyer  Europe  at  this  day,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,  their 
means  spent,  patrimonies  consumed,  tney  and  their  posterity  beggared — ^bc- 
sides  swearing,  wranglinff,  drinking,  and  siich  inconveniences,  which  are 
ordinary  concomitants.  For  when  once  thev  h^ve  got  a  haunt  of  such  com- 
panies and  habit  of  gainina;,  they  can  hardW  be  drawn  from  it ;  but,  as  an 
Itch,  it  will  tickle  them,  and,  as  it  is  with  wh — e-masters,  once  entered,  they 
cannot  easily  leave  it  o£F:  vexat  marUes  insana  cupido-— they  are  mad  upon 
their  sport.  That  which  was  once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained 
their  wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent  and  gone,  sorrow  and  beg^ry  suc- 
ceeding. So  good  things  may  be  abused ;  and  that  which  was  first  mvented 
to  refresh  man's  weary  spiuts,  when  they  come  from  other  labours  and 
Studies,  to  exhilirate  the  mind,  to  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious  other- 
wise in  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them  from  worse  matters^-an 
honest  e3(ercise-*-is  certainly  perverted.— JSur/on. 

C^DDis-WoiMS.— The  transformation  of  the  deserted  cases  of  numberless 
miniite  insects  into  a  constituent  part  of  a  solid  rock,  first  formed  as  the  bottom 
of  a  ]ake,.theii  constituting  the  sides  of  deep  valleys,  and  the  tabular  summits 
of  lofty  hills,  is  a  phenomenon  as  striking  as  the  vast  reefs  of  coral  constructed 
by  the  labours  of  minute  polyps.  We  remember  to  have  seen  such  fmddis' 
ujoms,  as  they  are  called  by  fisnermep,  very  abundant  in  the  wooden  troughs 
constructed  by  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorp,  for  aquatic  plants,  in  the  botanic  gar- 
den s^i  Oxford,  to  the  cases  of  which  many  small  shells  of  the  6.  Planorbis 
Lin^nea  and  Cyclas  were  affixed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fossil 
tubes  of  Auvergne:  an  incrusting  spring*  therefore,  may,  perhaps,  be  all  that 
is  wanting  to  reproduce,  on  the  h^nks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Gharwell,  a  rock 
similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  Liroagne.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  Entoipology, 
informs  us,  that  these  larvae  ultimately  change  into  a  four- winged  insect.  If 
you  are  desirous  to  examine  them  in  their  aquatic  state,  **  you  nave  only,  (he 
says)  to  place  yourself  by  the  side  of  a  clear  and  shallow  pool  of  water,  and 
vou  cannot  fail  to  observe  at  the  bottom  little  oblong  moving  masses,  resem- 
Dling  pieces  of  straw,  wood,  or  even  stone-— of  the  larvaeitselfT  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  the  head  and  six  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  moves  itself  in  the  water, 
and  drags  after  it  the  case  in  which  the  rest  of  the  body  is  inclosed,  and  into 
which,  on  any  alarm,  it  instantly  retires.  The  construction  of  these  habi- 
tations is  very  Various.  Some  select  four  or  five  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  grass, 
which  they  glue  together  into  a  shapely  polygonal  case ;  others  employ  por- 
tions of  the  stems  of  rushes,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  an  eleeanc  fluted 
cylinder ;  some  arrange  round  them  pieces  of  leaves  like  a  spirally-rolfed  riband ; 
other  species  construct  houses  whicli  may  be  called  alive,  forming  them  of  the 
shells  of  various  aquatic  snails  of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  even  while  inhabited, 
all  of  which  are  immovably  fixed  to  it,  and  dragged  about  at  his  pleasure. 
However  various  may  be  the  form  of  the  case  externally,  within  it  is  usually 
cylindrical  and  lined  with  8tlk."«-/n/ro(lucfton  to  Entomology,  iy  Ktrhf  am 
Spence,  Fourth  EdUion. 
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Dr.  Johnson  thus'defined  wit—- ^' A  combination  of  dissimiliar  images,  or 
discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  nnlike." 

Chess. — Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  fit  for 
such  as  are  idle,  and  nave  extravagant,  impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with 
cares  3  nothing  better  to  divert  their  mind  and  alter  their  meditations :  in- 
vented, some  say  by  the  general  of  an  army  in  a  famine  to  keep  soldiers  from 
mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  from  over-much  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  some  men's  brains ;  too 
full  of  anxiety ;  all  but  as  bad  as  study :  besides,  it  is  a  testy,  choleric  game, 
and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.  William  the  Conqueror, 
playing  at  chess  with  the  prince  of  France  (dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  the 
crown  in  those  days)  losing  his  mate,  knocked  tne  chess-board  about  hb  pate ; 
which  was  a  cause  afterwards  of  much  enmity  between  them.— Bur/on. 

Lying  in  Bed.— No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modem  custom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a  morning.  This  is  the  n^eneral 
practice  in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  seldom  rise  before  eight  or 
nine  o'clock ;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  exercise, 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  body  refreshed  with  sleep.  Besides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  strengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  some  measure  answers 
the  purposes  of  a  cold  bath. — Let  any  one,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lie 
a-bed  till  eieht  or  nine  o'clock,  rise  by  six  or  seven,  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in 
walking,  riaing,  or  any  active  diversion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his 
spirits  cheerful  and  serene  throughout  the  day,  his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body 
braced  and  strengthened.  Custom  soon  renders  early  rising  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  inactive  are 
continually  complaining  of  pains  m  the  stomach,  flatulencies,  indigestion, 
&c.  These  complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to  be 
removed  b^  medicines  :  they  can.only  be  cured  by  a  vigorous  course  of  exer- 
cise, to  which  indeed  tttey  seldom  fail  to  yield.  It  consists  with  observation, 
that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early-risers.  This  is  the  only  circumstance 
attending  longevity  to  which  I  never  knew  an  exception.— BucAan. 

Shadow  Catcher.-^I  was  present,  some  years  ago,  at  the  trial  of  a  notori- 
ous obeah-man,  driven  on  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  David,  who,  bv  the 
overwhelming  influence  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  deluded  vic- 
tims, and  the  more  potent  means  he  had  at  command  to  accomplinh  his  ends, 
had  done  great  injury  among  the  slaves  on  the  property  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. One  of  the  witnesses,  a  negro  belonging  to  the  same  estate,  was 
ggf^ed — "  I^o  you  know  the  prisoner  to  be  an  obeah-man  ?"— <*  £es,  massa, 
shadow-catcher,  true."  "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shadow-catcher?" — "  Him 
ha  coffin,  (a  litUe  coffin  produced,)  nim  set  for  catch  dem  shadow."  "What 
shadow  do  vou  mean  ?" — **  When  him  set  obeah  for  summarY,J(some  body,) 
him  catch  dem  shadow  and  dem  go  dead ;"  and  too  surely  they  were  soon 
dead,  when  he  pretended  to  have  caught  their  shadows,  by  whatever  means  it 
was  effected. — Bmcit^s  Slavery. 

Medical  Skill  iv  the  East.— While  my  companions  were  trying 
this  experiment,  and  wondering  at  the  cause,  I  remainea  on  the  terrace  con- 
versing with  Hajee  Ibrahim.  I  noticed  a  small  village  about  a  mile  distant, 
which  seemed  deserted.  *'  Is  that  oppression  ?"  said  I.  "  No,"  said  the 
Hajee,  "  worse."  "  Why,"  -xaid  1,  "  the  Tillrkikm^ns  cannot  have  carried 
their  inroads  so  near  the  town."  '*  They  could  not  have  done  the  work  so 
complete,"  said  my  friend,  smiline.  *'  Who  has  done  it?"  I  asked.  "  A 
doctor,"  replied  he ;  ''a  proper  fellow,  who  acquired  gr^t  reputation,  and 
he  deserved  it,  from  the  heirs  of  his  patients  at  least.  That  village  literally 
perished  under  his  hands  in  five  years.  Now  he  is  gone  I  Know  not 
where,  but  good  luck  attend  him,  so  he  comes  not  again  to  our  neighbour- 
hood."— Sketches^  Perm. 
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Bank  of  Faith.— An  Indian  servant  of  Sir  Thomas  Row's  would  needs 
go  out  one  day  to  be  married  forsooth,  and  yet  he  had  three  wives  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  good  stock  of  children,  and  but  five  shillings  a  month  to 
maintain  them  all.  This  is  drawing  bills  upon  God  AlmighJty  without  any  war- 
rant or  encouragement  to  believe  they  wiU  ever  be  paid,— koto's  Account  of  the 
Moguts  Country,  Harrises  Voyages,  edition  1705. 

The  Negro's  Heir  Loom.— Some  years  ago,  the  boiler-men  negroes  on 
Huckenfield  estate  were  overheard  by  the  book-keeper  discoursing  on  this 
subject,  (the  superiority  of  the  whites,)  and  various  opinions  were  given, 
till  the  question  was  thus  set  at  rest  by  an  old  African  : — ''  When  God  Al- 
mighty make  de  world,  him  make  two  men,  a  nigger  and  a  buckra ;  and  htm 
give  them  two  box,  and  him  tell  dem  for  make  dem  choice.  Nigger,  (nigger 
greedy  from  time,)  when  him  find  one  box  heavy,  him  take  it,  and  buckra 
take  to'other ;  when  d^m  open  de  box,  buckra  see  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; 
nigger  box  full  up  with  hoe  and  bill,  and  hoe  ^ind  dUI  for  nigger  till  this 
dBy,"-^Barclay's  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Dr.  Johnson  thus' defined  wit— **  A  combination  of  dissimiliar  images,  or 
discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike." 

Chess.— Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  fit  for 
such  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant^  impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with 
cares;  nothing  better  to  divert  their  mind  and  alter  their  meditations:  in- 
vented, some  say  by  the  general  of  an  army  in  a  famine  to  keep  soldiers  from 
mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  from  over-much  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  some  men's  brains ;  too 
full  of  anxiety;  all  but  as  bad  as  study:  besides,  it  is  a  testy,  choleric  game, 
and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.  William  the  Conqueror, 
playing  at  chess  with  the  prince  of  France  (dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  the 
crown  in  those  days)  losing  his  mate,  knocked  tne  chess-board  about  his  pate ; 
which  was  a  cause  afterwards  of  much  enmity  between  them. — Burton. 

Lying  IN  Bed.— No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modem  custom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a  morning.  This  is  the  &;eneral 
practice  in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  seldom  rise  before  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  ;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  exercise, 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  body  refreshed  with  sleep.  Besides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  strengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  some  measure  answers 
the  purposes  of  a  cold  bath. — Let  any  one,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lie 
a-bed  till  eisht  or  nine  o'clock,  rise  by  six  or  seven,  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in 
walking,  ridins,  or  any  active  diversion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his 
spirits  cheerful  and  serene  throughout  the  day,  his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body 
braced  and  strengthened.  Custom  soon  renders  early  rising  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  inactive  are 
continually  complaining  of  pains  m  the  stomach,  flatulencies,  indigestion, 
&c.  These  complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to  be 
removed  by  medicines  :  they  can.only  be  cured  by  a  vigorous  course  of  exer- 
cise, to  which  indeed  tlfey  seldom  fail  to  yield.  It  consists  with  observation, 
that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early-risers.  This  is  the  only  circumstance 
attending  longevity  to  which  I  never  knew  an  exception. — Buchan. 

Shadow  Catcher.-^I  was  present,  some  years  ago,  at  the  trial  of  a  notori- 
ous obeah-man,  driven  on  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  David,  who,  by  the 
overwhelming  influence  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  deludecf  vic- 
tims, and  the  more  potent  means  he  had  at  command  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
had  done  great  injury  among  the  slaves  on  the  property  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. One  of  the  witnesses,  a  negro  belonging  to  the  same  estate,  was 
asked — "  I>o  you  know  the  prisoner  to  be  an  obeah-man  ?" — ^*«  Ees,  massa, 
shadow-catcher,  true."  "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shadow-catcher?" — "Him 
ha  coffin,  (a  little  coffin  produced,)  nim  set  for  catch  dem  shadow."  "What 
shadow  do  you  mean  ?" — "  When  him  set  obeah  for  summary,J(some  body,) 
him  catch  dem  shadow  and  dem  go  dead ;"  and  too  surely  they  were  soon 
dead,  when  he  pretended  to  have  caught  their  shadows,  by  whatever  means  it 
■was  effected. — aaiclay's  Slavery, 

Medical  Skill  in  the  East.— While  my  companions  were  trying 
this  experiment,  and  wondering  at  the  cause,  I  remained  on  the  terrace  con- 
versing with  Hajee  Ibrahim.  I  noticed  a  small  village  about  a  mile  distant, 
which  seemed  deserted.  "  Is  that  oppression  ?"  said  I.  "  No,"  said  the 
Hajee,  "  worse."  "  Why,"  .said  1,  "  the  Tiirkiim^ns  cannot  have  carried 
their  inroads  so  near  the  town."  "They  could  not  have  done  the  work  so 
complete,"  said  my  friend,  smiling.  "Who  has  done  it?"  I  asked.  "A 
doctor,"  replied  he  5  *•  a  proper  fellow,  who  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
he  deserved  it,  from  the  heirs  of  his  patients  at  least.  That  village  literally, 
perished  under  his  hands  in  five  years.  Now  he  is  gone  I  Know  not 
where,  but  good  luck  attend  him,  so  he  comes  not  again  to  our  neighbour- 
hood.*'— Sketckesqf  Persia. 
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Bahk  of  Faith.— An  Indian  servant  of  Sir  Thomas  Row's  would  needs 
go  out  one  day  to  be  married  forsoolh,  and  yet  he  had  three  wives  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  good  stucb  of  children,  and  but  five  shillings  a  month  to 
maiDtain  them  all.  This  is  drawing  1Mb  upon  Gad  jilmiehly  uiilhout  any  war- 
rant or  encouragement  lo  believe  they  mil  ever  be  paid. — aoio's  Account  of  the 
Moguts  Country,  Harris's  Voyages,  edttioit  1705. 

The  Negro's  Heir  Loom. — Some  years  ago,  the  boiler-men  negroes  on 
Huckenfield  estate  were  overheard  by  the  book-keeper  discoursing  on  ihia 
subject,  (the  su|ierLorily  of  the  whiles,)  and  various  opinions  were  given, 
till  ibe  question  was  thus  set  at  rest  by  an  old  African ; — "  When  God  Al- 
mighty make  de  vvorM,  him  make  two  men,  a  nigger  and  a  buclira ;  and  him 
give  them  two  box,  and  him  tell  Cem  for  make  dem  choice.  Nigger,  (ni^er 
greedy  from  time,)  when  him  find  one  box  heavy,  him  take  it,  and  huckra 
take  to'other ;  when  (if m  open  de  box,  buckra  see  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
nigger  box.  full  up  with  hoe  and  bill,  and  hoe  .and  till  for  nigger  till  this 
Aa.y. "—BoTclat^s  Slanery  in  the  Wist  Indiei. 
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LTTEBAAY  INTELLIOENC& 

Mr.  KendaU,  Author  cf  "Letters  on  Ireland  and  tke  Roman  Cathdlie  QuMtion," 
and  of  "An  Argument  on  Trial  by  Battle,"  iapreparingfor  publication,"  Judicial 
Oaths  in  English  Jurispndience,  their  Hietorr  and  Law;"  written  with  refbreoce  to 
the  Question  of  admiiiiBteiin^  an  Oath  upon  the  Gospel  to  unbelievers ;  and  likewise  to 
the  Questions  of  the  legal  utility  and  Christian  lawfulness  of  judicial  swearing  in 
general.  The  Work  will  also  comprise  a  variety  of  Iegal»  historical,  and  philological 
Annotations. 

In  November  will  be  published,  elegantly  elnbelHshed,  and  dedicated,  by  permisaiony 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  TU6  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity ;  a  Poem :  deaigQed  to 
illustrate  the  Presence  of  God  over  the  Works  of  Creation,  and  in  Human  Life,  By 
Kobert  Montgomery. 

A  New  MontbW  Magazine  is  announced,  to  commence  on  the  first  of  January, 
1828,  called  the  British  Magazine,  of  Literature,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  it  is 
said  Uiat  it  will  occupy  a  middle  ground,  between  tiifi  literary  and  religious  worlds. 

In  the  press,  an  Elementary  Treatise  useful  to  Oriental  students  and  travellers, 
entitled  the  Clavis  Orientalis,  or  Lecture  Card  of  the  London  Oriental  Institution; 
containing  on  easy  introduction  to  the  principles  of  Oriental  writing.  Illustrated  by 
fourteen  copperplate  engravings  of  the  Persian  characters,  corrected  by  comparison 
with  original  drawings  executed  in  India ;  to  which  will  be  prefixed  a  brief  (litho- 
graphic) sketch  of  the  Elements  of  Hindoostanee  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Sandford  Amot,  of 
the  above  institution.  It  will  be  used  ii  a  testt'boolt  in  the  claiises  now  opened  there  for 
the  Hindoostanee  and  Persian  lao^agesj  a  kuowledgfi  of  which  is  so  important  to 
gentlemen  proceeding  to  British  India. 

Preparing  for  pubhcation,  with  a  plan  of  the  proposed  town  of  Hjgeiai  and  Map 
of  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  a  Sketch  of  a  Jourhey  through  the  Wistern  States 
of  North  America,  from  new  Orleans,  by  the  Mississippi,  OhiOj  C)ty  of  Cincinnati^ 
and  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  New  York,  in  1827.  B^  W.  Bullock,  F.L.S.  ice  Bcc. 
author  of  lYarels  in  Mexico*  With  a  description  of  the  new  and  flourishing  city  of 
Cincinnati,  by  Messrs.  B,  Drake  and  £.  D.  Mansfield.    5f. 

In  9  vols.  l8mo.  with  a  portrait,  price  7s.  in  boards ;  or  a  fine  edition,  in  royal 
18mo.  12s.  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  translated  by  Thomas  Nugent.  With 
introduction  and  seouel,  including  four  letters  of  Cellini,  not  in  previous  editions. 

In  ^  vols.  8to.  with  portrait  and  numerous  plates,  a  Pilgrimage  firom  Italy  to  Korth 
America ;  including  a  Narrative  of  the  Authbr'a  Diseovery  of  the  Sovcea  of  the 
Missilsippi.    By  J.  C.  Beltramij  £s^. 

In  8to.  a  Selection  both,  various  ludian  Ahthors*  comaaencing  with  the  easier,  and 
including  the  best  examples  of  style.    With  a  Doublo  Translationi  for  the  nae  of 
students  on  the  Hamiltonian  system. 
In  8vo.  on  the  same  plan,  a  Selection  froiii  various  German  anthMS. 
In  8vo.  on  the  same  plan,  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

In  18iiio.  the  Traveller's  Gmdib  in  Be]|[ium,  Itely,  ft6.  With  detailed  estiuiitea 
of  the  expetiise  of  some  continental  todrs. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published^  tjie  &auties  of  Melody ;  a  collection  of  the 
most  Popular  Airs,  Duets,  Glees,  &c.  prthe  best  AttthoHI>  interspersed  with  the  most 
favourite  Irish  Melodies ;  the  words,  poetry,  ffvtiphonies,  and  accompaniments, 
entirely  iiew.  Arranged  for  the  toice  and  pianoforte,  hj  W.  it.  Plumstead,  of  the 
theatre  rbyal,  Drury  Lane. 

The  Clarendon  Papers  will  be  published  in  a  fisw  daya,  in  2  vols.  4to.  They  com- 
prise the  CorfejBpondence  of  Hemry^  Earl  of  Clarendon,  And  Lawrence,  £arl  o^ 
Kocliest^r ;  with  the  vjeiy  curioiis  Diary  or  Lord  Clarendon  from  1687  to  1690,  coa« 
taising  minute  {)articuIaT8  of  the  events  attending  the  Revolution.  They  Trid  be 
illustrated  with  jportraits,  (copied  from  th^  originals,  by  permission  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  tne  Earl  of  Clarendon,)  and  other  engravines. 

Tke  noble  author  o^  Matilda/ which|a  season  or  two  since  attracted  so  much  itttMitioOi 
is  about  to  publish  anothet  Tale  of  the  day,  entitled  Yes  and  No. 

An^el^'s  Reininidcef^ces  4re  in  the  presli,  and  vnll  vezy  speedily  appear,  consisting 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  elder  Angelo,  his  Friends  and  Connexions,  from  his  first  arrivM 
in  England  in  1750 ;  and  continued  by  his  son,  Henry  Angelo,  to  the  present  time. 
The  two  Angelas  had  the  honour  of  attending  professionally,  nine  members  of  the 
royal  fiunily,  and  almost  all  the  ^raoiia  of  nuk  in  the  kingdom,  for  neariy  eighty 
yearn  foooeaaiTely. 
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Lady  Morgan's  new  IriBh  Tale,  entitled  the  O'BrienB  and  the  0'Flaherty%  is  jast 
on  the  ere  of  publication.  -  It  embraces  events  which  prepared  the  Rebellion,  and 
accomplished  the  Union. 

An  octavo  edition  of  the  curious  and  valuable  Memoirs  of  Pepys,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Vicissitudes  in  the  Life  of  a  Scottish  Soldier,  written  bv  himself,  will  soon  appear, 
and  will  contain  some  curtout  particulars  of  the  Peniafluiar  War,  not  to  be  found  in 
works  of  more  pretension  on  the  sulnect. 

Burke's  Parage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly  ready.  The  new 
edition  has  been  very  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  from  communications  of 
ihe  first  Authotity.  it  will  comprehend  ih6  latest  altetatidns  in  the  names  of  the 
baronets,  and  the  titles  and  creations  of  the  new  pe^rs,  with  the  convenience  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  cetebrated  author  df  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  &c.  has  in  the  press  a  new  work 
called  the  Red  Rover.    It  is  said  to  be  another  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

Allan  Cunmnghain's  new  Romance,  ^  Michael  Scott,  is  expected  to  appear  in  a 
few  days. 

The  admired  author  of  Granby,  who  has  been  residing  abroad  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  also  neatly  r^fldy  for  pubUchtibn  a  iie^  nov^l,  to  hb  called  Herbert  Lacy. 

Whitehall,  or  Qeorge  lY. 

Mr.  George  Cruikshank  is  now  engaged  in  designing  and  etching  a  series  of  about 
thirty  8nbje(:t^,  to  illustrate  Pimch  ittid  inAj  as  it  is  perfofrmfed  in  the  streets,  l^hich 
will  be  published  about  Christmas,  with  a  history  and  dialogue  of , the  performance. 

In  the  press,  %lvia,  dt  the  May  ^ueen,  a  lyncal  drania.    £y  George  Parley,  Esq. 


WORKS  LATilLY  PUBLISHED. 

Diseases  Connected  with  Indigestion ;  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Principal  Ailments 
of  Children ;  by  Dr.  Uwins. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canobgate,  by  the  ihtthor  of  Waverley,  &c.  iko  voli^.  po^t  8vo. — 
Tale  1st,  The  Highhmd  Widows Tale2d,  The  Two  Drover8.~Tale  3d,  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter. 

The  Romance  of  Bistosj,  h^  Mr*  Henry  Neele,  the  poet.  It  consilits  fft  Tales 
founded  on  fact,  and  illustrative  of  the  romantic  annals  of  each  reign,  from  the 
^Norman  Conquest  to  the  Hestoration;    3  vols.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

A  System  of  Popular  IVigonometry,  both  Plane  and  Spherical;  wifh  Popular 
Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geomctzy.  By  George 
Dariey,  Esq.  3s.  6d.  fornluiig  the  Uiud  volume  of  the  Soieiitific  Library. 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  embellished  with  15  engravings,  18s. 

On  the  ^rst  November,  price  li.  ihe  Enigmatical  Entertainer,  kUd  Mathematical 
Associate  for  1828. 

Ackermazm's  Forget  Me  Not  for  1828 :  consisting  of  moie  than  eighty  ccnnpositions 
in  verse  and  prOse,  by  tlie  most  pdjfular  writer^  Of  th6  day,  of  both  seies ;  and  the 
embellishmei^ts  coippnse  thirteen  highly,  finished  engravings^  from  pictures  by  H. 
Howard,  R.A.;  H.  Thomson,  R.A.;  R.  Westall,  R.A.:  T.  Stothard,  R.A.;  R. 
Smirke,  R.A.;  H.  Corbould ;  J;  Martin;  J.  Stephsnoff ;  8.  Pront ;  M.  W.  dharpe ; 
S.Owe(n;  H*Richter;  and  T.  U^(nns«  wi&  a  beautiful  emboised  presentation  plate. 
12f. 

A  fourth  iti<i  carefully  refised  edition  bf  ihe  OutUnea  of  Modern  MiAwifery}  by  Dr. 
Conquest.  .         ^  .  ,  , 

Hope  Lettie,  6r  Esfly  Times  in  the  Massachusetts.  By  the  Author  6t  Redwood, 
A  New  Engfatnd  Tale,  Jco. 

Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  or  Prison  Discipline,  explanatory  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Gods  hi  founded;  Being  part  of  the  system  of  Penal  Laws  pre- 
pared f<^  the  State  of  Louisiana*    By  Edward  Livingston. 

The  Bijoa,  with  originai  articlei  and  beautiful  engravings. 

The  Keepsake,  with  original  literary  contributions  and  highly  embellished  en- 
gravings. 

The  Forms  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  together  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Second 
Lessons,  as  they  are  appointed  to  be  said  eveiy  Day  in  the  Year ;  to  which  are  added, 
the  First  Lessons.  "With  Notes.  The  First  volume  containing  the  Momingi  and  the 
Second  Volime  the  ETening  Fonn*   $  lok.  ifmo*    I8f . 
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PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 
(From  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  24, 1827.) 

ENGLISH  FUNDS.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8perCent 216     213) *.  215) 

3  per  Cent.  Consols... 88} 86|  ......     88} 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced 87| 861 87f 

3)  per  Cent.  Reduced. 93^ 92) 93| 

New4per  Cents 102}  ..•..^.  100} 102| 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 19-J^......     19) 19^ 

IndiaStock,  10)  per  Cent 257) 254) 256 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent •  •  •  101s.  pm 86s.  pm 98s.  pm. 

Exchequer  Bills,  2(2.  per  day 65s.  pm..  • .  •  51s.  pm 62s.  pm» 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent ,.     93} 93    93} 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto   64} 53}......  59) 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent.  •  •     55     39) 55 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 26     20     23 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto 25     20) 24 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto   28) 2^     27) 

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent. 62} 60} 62 

Frencn  Rentes,  5  per  Cent 102) 101) 102) 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 72) 71)  ......  72) 

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 16} 15     16} 

Mexican  ditto,  5  per  Cent 44     31) 43 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent 56} 43) 55 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent.   26     20     24 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent. 75} 74} 75} 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 99) 98} 99) 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto 100} 100     100} 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 94     ...,•.     91} 94 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 10} 9)  ......  10 

Robert  W.  Moore,  Bi-oker, 

5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lothbury. 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  MODERN  GENIUS. 

The  Tale  of  a  Modem  Genins,  or  the  Mifleries  of  FamBasiui.    London*  Andrewi. 
ISST'.    3  voIb.  ISmo. 

This  is  an  affecting  narrative,  though  we  can  neither  allow  the 
justice  of  the  author's  title,  or  consider  that  he  has  not  heen  himself 
the  chief  cause  of  his  own  sufferings.  He  of  course  rings  the  changes 
upon  neglected  talent,  hardhearted  reviewers,  and  interested  book- 
sellers ;  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  that  he  is  the  genius 
he  would  pass  for,  that  reviewers  have  been  unjust,  and  that  his  books 
were  saleable.  Now,  though  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  think  this 
unhappy  man's  miseries  have  been  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own 
obstinacy,  vanity,  and  thoughtlessness,  and  that  his  complaints  arise 
from  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  own  claims ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  him  our  sympathy — it  is  impossible  to  watch  the  perpetual  ex- 
ertion, the  unceasing  disappointment,  the  deep  despair,  the  poverty, 
struggles,  and  misfortunes,  of  even  the  fancied  possessor  of  high 
talent,  without  entering,  in  some  measure,  into  his  griefs :  it  is  useless 
to  say  that  the  man  has  not  the  genius  he  supposes ;  he  is  a  man 
endowed  with  that  sensibility  which  literary  pursuits  are  so  calculated 
to  increase ;  he  is  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  has  the  pride  and 
feelings  of  talent  if  not  the  talent  itself;  and  who  that  has  himself 
wept  over  the  broken  promises  of  ardent  youth,  or  in  any  degree  par- 
taken of  the  sickening  disappointments  which  so  generally  attend  the 
first  efforts  of  an  aspirant  in  literature,  will  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
unhappy  tale,  though  it  may  be  of  a  eoi-dieant  genius. 

This  author  has  written  an  epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  and  other  works; 
his  friends,  and  many  who  only  knew  him  through  his  writings,  have 
come  forward  to  declare  that  he  is  a  poet  of  very  high  merit.  Among 
these  testimonies  we  observe  the  names  of  men  who  enjoy  a  considerable 
portion  of  reputation  themselves,  and  who  ought  to  be  judges  of  the 
claims  of  others.  When  the  writer  has  been  in  distress,  which  alas  1 
has  been  too  commonly  the  case,  individuals^  on  the  ground  of  bi9 
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poetical  genius,  have  collected  money  to  relieve  his  necessities ;  and 
several  appear  to  have  come  forward  generously,  whether  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  sufferings  or  out  of  admiration  of  talent.  In  spite  however 
of  the  exertions  of  individuals,  the  works  of  this  author  have  not 
hrought  him  wherewithal  to  keep  him  and  his  family  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  distress.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable :  in  this  country,' 
where  so  many  take  a  pride  in  patronage — ^where  Kirk  Whites,  liloom- 
fields,  and  Clares,  have  been  taken  by  the  hand  and  placed  above  the 
chances  of  tlie  world }  where  but  a  very  small  portion  of  real  talent 
goes  a  gpreat  way,  we  cannot  but  feel  assured  that  this  writer  is  desti- 
tute of  the  claims  he  supposes  himself  to  possess.  We  know  not 
his  works,  and  cannot  therefore  apply  the  more  direct  test  of  exami- 
nation except  in  the  instance  of  the  poetry  interspersed  In  the  Tale 
of  a  genius.  Of  this  we  certainly  say  that  it  is  not  good,  while  it  is 
better  than  that  of  many  who  write  for  print,  but  worse  than  any  of 
that  by  which  a  man  ever  made  his  living — ^if  a  man  ever  did  make 
a  living  at  all  by  verse*  But  as  we  have  said,  the  interest  attached 
to  the  wayward  life  of  this  author  is  not  destroyed  by  his  want  of 
poetical  ideas.  In  proceeding  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  narrative,  which 
is  unluckily  cast  Ih  the  form  of  letters,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  chiefly 
of  his  own  words  when  they  can  be  made  available  in  a  moderate 
compass. 

The  first  event  recorded  in  the  life  of  our  genius  is  one  characte- 
ristic of  his  future  fortunes.  He  had  written  a  copy  of  verses  in  a 
newspaper  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  a  Captain  Forbes,  who 
resided  at  a  signal  station  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  appears  to  be  a 
Tillage  on  the  Dorsetshire  or  Somersetshire  coast.  This  captain,  or  lieu- 
tenant, pretended  to  be  an  amateur  of  verse ;  the  genius  went  to  drink 
tea  with  hira,  showed  a  tragedy  he  had  written  entitled  The  Unfortu-' 
nate  Shepherdeaa,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  praises  of  his 
patron.  The  appearance  of  Captain  Forbes,  who  was  short  of  sta- 
ture, squinted  terribly,  had  a  countenance  devoid  of  intelligence,  and 
a  squeaking  voice,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  fascinate  the  youthful  aspi* 
rant;  but  he  talked  of  literary  society  in  London,  of  his  influence 
with  managers,  and  of  his  kind  intentions  in  his  behalf,  until  the 
genius  was  absolutely  intoxicated,  and  began  to  lay  out  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  five  hundred  pounds  he  expected  to  receive  for  his  tragedy. 
Captain  Forbes  soon  left  the  neighbourhood,  taking  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  tragedy,  and  leaving  behind  a  promise  to  provide  a  situation 
in  town  which  should  draw  the  poet  from  obscurity,  and  place  liim 
where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  muses  with 
advantage.  The  captain  shortly  wrote  word  that  he  had  procured  a 
situation  in  town  for  his  protegee,  and  that  he  should  lose  no  time 
in  arriving  there.  He  was  directed  to  repair  to  a  certain  number  in 
Seven  Dials. 

**  Here  the  coach  suddenly  stopped ;  the  door  was  opened,  the  st^  lowered, 
and  the  coachman  holding  up  nis  bended  arm,  exckdmed,  '  This  is  the 
number,  sir/  X  qidckW  descended  from  my  seat,  and  to  my  unspeakable 
astonishment  entered  the  door  of  a  dirty  mean-looking  shop,  which  was 
crowded  with  numerous  articles  of  household  furniture,  mostly  in  a  very 
shabby  condition;  while  along  Its  front  and  round  the  entrance  huns^ 
Btreanung  to  the  mnted  wlttds^  A  great  tariety  of  old  and  new  dothes.    A 


HIiie  darlt-Tisaged  sHabbjr- looking  luad  now  caitie  forwatd^  to  wtioin  t 
addressed  myself  by  inquiring  if  be  knew  Captain  Forbes,  and  where  he 
resided.  '  Captain  Forbes,*  replied  he,  looking  at  liie  from  head  to  footj 
with  a  pair  of  small  piercing  eyes  full  of  cunning  and  duplicity,  '  Yes,  I 
do  know  him  ;  he  lives  in  Bernard-street^  Oxford-road.  Ah,  hat  I  suppose 
you  are  the  vouth  in  vant  of  a  sidvation  from  the  country,  that  he  spoke  to 
me  about,  l  did  vant  a  young  man  some  time  ago,  'tis  true^  to  attend  in  the 
shop  here,  and  told  him  I  had  no  objection  to  make  trial  of  the  person  he 
recommended ;  but  he  did  not  come  at  the  time  I  yanted  him^  and  I  am  now 
suited  in  a  lad ;  and  therefore  could  not  take  you>  if  you  are  the  yonng 
man  he  spoke  of.'  " 

The  poor  fellow's  dismay  was  ettreme,  and  an  interview  with  Captain 
Forbes  did  not  much  mend  the  matter.  A  lodging  was  taken  for  the 
^dventnrer  at  a  grocer's  in  Chandos-street,  and  his  name  entered  at  a 
register-office ;  soon  after  which  the  patron  left  town,  recommending 
the  poet  to  seek  service  in  a  gentleman's  family. 

'^  And  now,  instead  of  that  rapturous  delight  which  I  so  fbndly 
hoped  to  enjoy  in  seeing  toy  piece  brought  forward  before  ft  London 
audience,  and  of  listening  to  the  welcome  plaudits  of  approbation, 
my  humble  ambition  was  compelled  to  accept  the  compliments  and 
praises  of  the  poor  cinder-wench,  who  lives  with  the  family  where  I 
lodge,  and  whom  I  caught  perusing  my  manuscript  one  evening  in  my 


room." 


C&ptain  Forbes  had  introduced  him  one  evening  to  a  Dr.  Gibson ; 
on  this  gentleman  the  poet  resolved  to  call  and  ask  his  advice.  The 
doctor,  a  Scotsman,  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  his  friend  and 
countryman,  but  could  do  nothing  beyond  recommending  him  to  a 
Mr.  Williams  of  the  theatre  royal  Covent-garden.  This  gentleman 
received  him  with  politeness,  condoled  with  him  on  the  conduct  of  the 
captain,  read  his  tragedy,  and  gave  him  the  following  advice : — 

**  Mr.  Williams  informed  me  that  he  had  carefully  read  my  tragedy 
through  ;  that  it  had  many  passages  of  true  poetic  beauty ;  but  as  a  whole, 
was  not  by  any  means  calculated  for  the  stage.  '  You  are  very  youi^,' 
continued  ne,  '  and  possess,  I  am  convinced,  such  talents  for  poetry  as  wm, 
if  you  continue  to  improve  them,  one  day  ratik  ydU  high  in  the  lists  of  your 
country's  bards.  But  destitute  of  literary  friends,  iinacquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  world,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  or  suitable  employ- 
ment, no  patron  or  rdative  to  whom  you  can  apply  fbr  counsel  to  direct)  or 
money  to  support  you,  and  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  another  world  into 
this  vast  metropolis,  amid  ten  thousand  dangers,  delusions,  temptatiofts, 
and  vices  of  every  form  and  shape,  what  situation  can  be  so  truly  unfortu* 
nate  as  yoiurs !  Keturn  once  more,  my  dear  sir,  into  the  shades  of  seclusion : 
return  to  your  friends  without  delay.  ^VTien  yoU  are  again  beneath  your 
paternal  roof,  sit  down  and  compose  a  new  tragedy.  I  have  interest  in  the 
theatre,  I  know,  suffident  to  get  it  brought  forward  if  it  have  merit;  and 
that  it  will  have  merit  I  cannot  doubt,  from  the  spednaai  whichyou  hav6 
put  into  my  hands  of  your  abilities  for  dramatic  (Sompositiion.  When  it  it 
finished,  send  it  up  to  me,  for  which  I  wiU  give  you  proper  directions,  and 
I  trust  that  next  season  it  will  be  brought  out  You  may  then  return  to 
London  under  very  different  auspices,  and  find  many  fnends  among  the 
literati  of  the  town  who  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  atd  kindly  give  you  in- 
structions for  your  future  course  in  life.' 

This  advice  induces  our  hero  to  return,  and  almost  before  he, had 
got  home,  he  was  far  golieixdth  another  tragedy,  which  when  eompleted 
was  fofwatded  to  th6  pUyer,  &iid  th^  poet  remained  at  home  to  dream 
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of  the  honours  that  attend  the  dramatist  and  the  hard.  Near  to  his 
village  0*Kee£fe  had  once  resided,  and  the  reputation  of  that  writer 
supplies  him  with  food  for  grateful  reflection. 

**  I  helieve  you  do  not  know  that  O'Keeffe^   the  celebrated  dramatist, 
resided  some  years  ago  for  several  months  in  the  next  village.    I  was  too 

foung  to  rememb^  any  thing  of  it  myself ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  London 
lermit,  or  Rambles  in  Dorsetshire,  was  written  in  the  parlour  of  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  at  West  L^— ;  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  included  in  his  dramatis  persome,  and  who,  I  am  convinced 
from  personsd  knowledge,  were  the  real  originals  in  that  humourous  piece. 
Often  nave  I  thought,  on  my  return  by  night  from  the  signal  station  on  the 
adjacent  mountain,  as  I  passed  by  the  cottage  of  a  female  ntroduced  into 
that  drama,  and  observed  ner  pale  rushlight  struggling  to  fling  its  feeble  raytf* 
through  the  shattered  casement,  'Little  dost  thou  think,  as  thou  sittes^ 
knitting  over  the  dying  embers  of  thy  huge  and  dingy  chimney-corner,  that 
thy  dress,  thy  manners,  and  provincial  phraseology  are  represented  to  the 
life  amid  the  blaze  and  splendour  of  a  London  theatre,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  learned. — Little  dost  thou  conceive  an  unknown 
immortality  shall  be  thine,  when  thou  art  laid  low 

'  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  tarf  in  many  a  mouldeiiog  heap ;' 

without  any  merits,  exertions,  or  wishes,  on  thy  part,  to  obtain  such  dis« 
tinction.    do  great  is  the  power  of  the  dramatist  and  the  bard ! " 

A  person  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind  would  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  precarious  life  of  the  blind  old  dramatist,  whom 
poverty  compelled  to  seek  a  public  benefit  at  the  close  of  a  most 
successful  dramatic  career ;  and  who  was  driven  to  seek  support  for 
his  latter  years  by  scraping  together  his  vapid  recollections. 

Before  our  author  received  any  intelligence  from  Mr.  Williams,  a 
friend  procured  for  him  a  situation  as  clerk  in  an  attorney's  oflice  in 
Bristol.  The  solicitor  appears,  however,  early  to  have  taken  umbrage 
at  his  clerk's  poetical  attainments ;  and  though  the  genius  declared 
that  the  whole  time  he  was  under  the  wing  of  the  law  he  never  penned 
a  line,  his  master  nevertheless  dismissed  the  poet  without  ceremony. 
It  had  not  only  reached  his  ears  that  his  clerk  had  a  tragedy  undbr 
judgment  at  CJovent-garden  theatre,  but  that  he  had  aided  his  daughter 
in  carrying  on  a  clandestine  correspondence.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Williams  now  completes  his  misery.  The  player  it  appears,  so  far 
frOm  being  able  to  assist  the  poet,  is  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  situation  ; 
and  throws  out  a  hint  that  if  he  himself  were  recommended  to  the 
Bristol  manager,  that  he  might  then  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
the  favour. 

"  This  is  indeed  to  feel  disappointment !  The  family  here  (the 
attorney's)  are  apprised  of  my  having  sent  a  tragedy  to  Covent- 
garden,  but  they  shall  not  have  the  mean  and  cruel  gratification  of 
insulting  me  with  its  failure,  or  my  want  of  ability  to  write  for  the 
stage.    I  shall  quit  this  house  to-morrow  for  ever ! ! "    [^Ea^it  the  poet. 

The  poef  s  next  position  is  that  of  usher  to  a  school  in  Devonshire, 
and  as  he  finds  that  the  young  gentlemen  are  to  act  a  tragedy  and 
a  farce  in  the  winter,  he  is  of  course  quite  at  home.  In  a  veiy  short 
time,  however,  Mr.5T.  his  master,  grows  "  illiberal  and  reserved ; "  but, 
en  revanche,  the  usher's  histrionic  attempts  are  received  with  encomi- 
ums by  the  spectators.  Criticisms  and  eulogiums  appeared  in  the 
papers  and  yet  such  was  the  cruelty  of  Mr.  T.  that  he  would  not  let  the 
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poet  copy  a  single  line  of  the  praise  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him ;  but  absolutely  locked  up  the  newspapers,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  them  after  they  had  been  read  at  the  breakfast  table !  Mr.  T.  im- 
mediately after  the  breaking  up,  causes  his  usher  to  be  informed  that 
he  shall  not  expect  his  return  after  the  vacation.  This  is  a  thunder- 
bolt^  and  the  unhappy  poet  is  again  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
account  for  conduct  so  strange.  The  stage  is  now  his  next  resource ; 
and  here,  as  in  poetry,  he  sets  before  his  mind  the  finest  examples  of 
success  his  reading  can  supply. 

''  As  it  is  ouite  uncertain  when  I  should  obtain  any  other  engagement,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  living  under  perpetual  obHoition,  I  resolved 
(perhaps  in  an  evil  hour)  to  try  my  fortune  on  the  pumic  sti^e.  Be  not 
maty  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  your  unhappy  Mend<  TVhat  vast  applause, 
what  patronage  of  the  great  and  noble,  what  ridies  and  fame  has  not  the 

Jroung  Rosdus  obtained  by  his  theatrical  abilities  ?  I  have  been  flattered  of 
ate  ror  similar  attainments;  other  resources  fail;  misfortune  and  disap* 
peintment  have  hitherto  followed  aJl  my  attempts,  and  the  haughty  severity 
of  a  master  sickened  me  to  the  soul.  This  seems  the  only  road  open  to  me  ; 
and  it  might  ultimately  lead  to  splendour  and  renown." 

The  manager  at  Taunton  refuses  to  enroll  the  aspirant ;  and  ho 
betakes  himself  to  the  leader  of  a  strolling  company  called  M^Lear, 
at  Stowey,  under  whom  he  permanently  enlists.  Pretty  copious  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  manners  and  humours  of  this  unprosperous 
class  of  artists  ;  but  as  We  neither  admire  the  subject,  nor  think  the 
treatment  at  all  new,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  he 
played  with  M'Lear  for  a  short  time,  and  then  left  hioi  for  a  similar 
character  of  the  name  of  Vincent.  On  occasion  of  our  hero's  benefit, 
a  quarrel  ensues  with  the  manager,  who,  jealous  of  his  actor's  favour 
with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Paington,  proceeds  to  violence,  and 
the  poet  leaves  his  company  in  disgust.  Some  kindhearted  people  in 
this  village  take  him  into  their  house  until  the  design  of  seeking  the 
situation  of  a  clerk  on  board  of  ship,  leads  him  to  Plymouth.  Here 
he  presents  himself  successively  to  the  commander  of  every  vessel  in 
the  port,  and  as  might  be  expected,  utterly  in  vain.  An  advertise- 
ment now  leads  him  to  a  school  at  Hatherleigh,  where  he  agrees  with 
the  master  to  serve  him  in  capacity  of  usher,,  at  the  close  of  the  mid- 
summer vacation.  The  intervening  time  he  spends  with  his  good 
friends  at  Paington,  and  returns  to  assume  the  functions  of  under- 
master.    He  shall  tell  himself  the  story  of  his  disappointment  :— 

After  a  second  day's  long  and  weary  march  over  the  mountains,  I  arrived 


presented  myself  before  the  pedagogue  of  Hatherleigh,  to  hear  him  say  with 
all  the  composure  of  an  adept  in  we  falsehood  and  cunning  of  the  world,  that 
he  must  break  his  engagement  with  me  now,  as  he  had  already  tafien  into  his 
house  a  youth  who  was  regularly  articled  to  him  as  an  assistant,  and  with 
whom  he  had  received  a  liberal  premium.  On  such  an  act  of  crueltj  and 
injustice  I  shall  not  animadvert— it  suffidendy  speaks  for  itself:  but  it  was 
a  blow  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  meet,  and  at  one  stroke  vanished  all  my 
hopes,  like  the  wand-struck  scenes  of  endiantment.  I  became  almost  hope- 
less, and  truly  wretched,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go.  I  walked 
'  out  of  the  town,  and  entering  a  field,  threw  mysdf  in  despair  on  the  groimd. 
As  I  lay  deqply  bewailing  my  hard  bx»,  I  hend  the  village  bells  amuninco 
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the  lx(W  Qf  evening  pr»y^.  }  arose  i^nd  hastened  towards  the  house  of 
God,  Vnicn  I  entered  with  feelings  that  may  he  conceived^  hufi  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.  T^ie  service  was  more  impressive,  more  delightfully 
solemn  than  any  puhlic  worship  I  ever  hefore  witnessed, — the  evening  psalms 
seemed  as  if  chosen  expressly  for  me :  the  sermon,  as  if  the  preacher  had 
known  my  situation,  was  fall  of  encouragement  to  rely,  in  all  our  multiplied 
diffieulties,  in  all  our  manifold  sorrows,  on  that  God  who  is  the  father  of  all 
mankind^  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  wwks." 

When  he  left  the  church  he  met  with -some  wayfarers  proceeding 
to  Plymouth;  these  he  joined,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
OQpe  n^ore  witl^  t)ie  ^s^yy.  At  the  theatre  in  that  town  he  fell  into 
CQQt^raatiop  with  a  young  nqilitary  officer :  being  mutually  pleased,  they 
retired  to  a  tavern  tegether,  and  in  a  short  time  the  poet  had  laid 
open  his  state  of  destitution,  and  the  soldier,  with  the  prompt  benevo- 
lence of  generous  and  ignorant  youth,  had  taken  up  his  cause,  and 
m^d^  &n  offer  of  taking  him  with  him  to  Malta,  where  his  father 
held  e^  considerable  office,  and  had  the  power  of  providing  for  him« 
The  funds  of  our  bero  were  low,  and  he  made  some  difficulty  about 
the  expense  of  the  passage,  which  was  quickly  obviated  by  the 
officer's  liberality.  The  poet  accompanied  his  new  patron  to  Malta, 
b^t  a  Bpell  w^s  on  his  fortunes.  The  father  of  the  young  gentleman 
e^^pired  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  La  Valetta. 

f^  Illfortune  eontinued  to  pursue  me  with  the  same  rigour  in  foreign 
oQtttUtries  as  she  had  done  in  my  own.  With  Mr.  A/s  death  expired  all 
hopes  of  my  obtaining  a  situation  at  Malta.  The  heat  of  the  climate, 
though  tempered  with  the  sea  breezes,  affected  my  health ;  and,  to  com- 
plete my  disappointments,  orders  were  received  from  the  government  at  home 
for  the  speedy  removal  of  my  friend's  regiment  to  the  West  Indies.  Per- 
plexed, distressed,  and  wretched,  I  wandered  about  the  towns  of  Malta  like 
a  troubled  ghost.  Without  the  power  of  reimbursing  my  friend  the  ad- 
vances he  had  already  made  lior  my  passage,  I  could  not  endure  ^e  idea  of 
intruding  on  him  for  a  fresh  supply  to  take  me  back ;  I  therefore  applied, 
unk^own  to  hini,  to  every  captain  that  I  could  find  bound  for  £ngland, 
offering  my  services  in  apy  way  for  a  passage  to  some  port  in  my  native  land. 
It  so  chanced,  that  after  many  days  of  toil  and  anxiety,  I  met  with  an  Irish 
captain  from  Cork  bound  to  Flymouth ;  who,  learning  my  situation,  most 
kindlj  offered,  for  the  trifling  service  of  my  pen  in  arranging  and  copying 
off  his  accounts,  to  give  me  a  passage.  The  satisfaction  thus  afforded  me  I 
quickly  communicate  to  my  mend,  who  six  days  before  I  left  Malta,  em- 
harked  with  his  regiment  for  one  of  the  West  India  islands. 

^'  Our  parting  was  melancholy  indeed.  I  saw  him  to  the  waters*  side,— 
those  waters  which  were  to  divide  us  for  ever !  As  he  was  about  to  step  into 
the  boat,  he  drew  a  small  manuscript  volume  of  his  favourite  selected  poems 
from  his  pocket:  ^Accept,' said  he,  ^  these  beauties  of  poesy,  copied  by 
my  own  hand,  as  a  parting  tribute  of  my  lasting  esteem.'  " 

This  little  volume  enclosed  a  bank-note  for  20/. 

The  Irish  captain  deposited  our  hero  once  more  on  the  shores  of 
Britain,  agc^n  to  tempt  his  evil  genius.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Plymouth,  he  heard  that  a  company  of  comedians  were  performing  at 
Cawsand  with  considerable  success,  and  immediately  set  off  to  join 
them.  His  surprise  was  great  at  finding  in  the  manager  his  old 
acQuaintance,  M^Lear ;  and  not  only  to  find  him  there,  but  find  him 
and  all  his  family,  ^  so  improved  in  their  wardrobe,  that  both  on  and 
off  the  boards  they  iLppeared  really  respectable,"  With  s,  you9g  Jfidy 
ik  thil  §i9m^i  Wl^9  ^  |nt;:o(|uqe(][  un%  tb«  i^^st  pi  Uim  tH«  pffit 
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becomes  deeply  enapoured,  and  xxm^y  pages  are  filled  with  a  rap- 
turous description  of  ber  charpaa.  Mary  it  seems  had  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  '^  loved  to  listen  to  his  artless  lays.''  We  confess  we 
were,  at  this  point  of  our  author's  8tory>  in  some  apprehension  that  he 
was  about  to  commit  the  indiscretion  of  marriage  without. an  income ; 
happily  however  he  put  off  this  folly  to  a  somewhat  later  period  of  his 
life.  Leaving  M'Lear's  company  for  that  of  his  old  enemy  Vincent's, 
he  was  compelled  to  separate  from  his  beloved  Mary.  The  scene 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  tender,  but  to  have  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  his  mind  than  on  her's ;  for  we  are  soon  entertained  with 
the  poet's  lamentations  on  the  inconstancy  of  his  fair.  Mary  marries 
a  dashing  actor  from  Plymouth,  about  the  sanae  time  that  our  author's 
manager  decamps  in  the  night,  bag  and  baggage,  taking  with  him  the 
company's  arrear  of  pay.  The  poet  being  thus  deserted  by  his  mistress, 
his  manager,  and  his  occupation,  is  left  pennyless,  and  betakes  himself 
once  more  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  ''  longing  arms  of  an 
affectionate  mother."    A  strolling  actor  of  course  walks  ;-— 

*^  How  did  my  heart  leap  with  joy  when  I  caught  the  first  distant  view  of 
the  range  of  naked  hills  that  stand  the  gigantic  ^ardians,  against  the  war  of 
Intrusive  billows,  on  the  coast  where  lies  my  native  village*  How  light  and 
swift  were  my  steps  when  first  I  beheld  the  battlements  of  the  castellated 
mansion  of  L.  ana  those  lofty  woods  and  groves  which  surround  that  stately 
edifice  and  its  romantic  village.  It  was  evening  as  X  reached  the  old  par- 
sonage. My  heart  beat  audibly  as  I  opened  the  wicket-gate  that  led  to  the 
door.  O,  how  do  long  years  of  absence  endear  the  spot  where  first  we  breathe 
the  vital  air ;  the  scene  of  our  earliest  remembrances,  of  our  happiest  moments! 
The  numerous  flowers  that  filled  the  little  garden  in  front  were  in  full  bloom, 
and  exhaled  an  exuberance  of  sweets ;  manjr  of  the  shrubs  which  I  had 
planted  with  my  own  hand,  were  grown  luxuriantly ;  and  the  bower  which 
X  had  formed  of  lilacs,  box,  honevsuckles,  and  other  plants,  and  wherein  I 
'had  spent  so  many  hours  in  study,  and  penned  so  many  poetic  lines,  was 
become  quite  a  wilderness  of  blossoms.  I  passed  hastily  on,  and  in  a  few 
moments  on  the  threshold  of  my  birth-place,  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  an 
affectionate  mother,  whose  tears  ofioy  bedewed  my  cheeks,  and  whose  tender 
love  requited  me  for  many  past  suffermgs  and  disappointments." 

An  interval  now  appears  to  take  place  in  the  correspondence ;  during 
which  time  we  learn  from  the  letter  which  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  that  the  writer  has  had  a  long  illness,  and  a  relapse  of  a 
most  dangerous  kind,  viz. — a  matrimonial  one.  He  has  been  very  ill ; 
and  is  now  absolutely  married.  Of  his  wife  we  have  a  long  but  not  a 
very  clear  account.  The  leisure  and  quiet  of  the  author's  native 
Tillage  again  lead  him  to  the  indulgence  of  bis  poetical  passion,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  tragedy.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr, 
Simmons,  an  actor  of  Covent  Garden,  who  read,  approved,  and  re-* 
turned  it.  By  his  marriage  the  poet  had  joined  the  misfortunes  of 
another  family  to  his  own :  his  wife's  aunt  is  taken  to  prison ;  she 
herself  is  far  gone  in  pregnancy;  and  the  ^^ Oenius^'  himself  finds  it 
necessary  to  leave  his  village  for  the  hateful  world,  and  still  mora 
hateful  stage.  A  bright  scheme  oeours  to  him*-he  resolves  to  turn 
manager  himself;  reasoning,  that  with  the  little  money  he  possessed^ 
and  his  little  knowledge  of  scene  painting,  that  he  might  with  ad- 
vantage <^  collect  a  company,  and  take  a  town."  With  this  author's 
edueation  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  it  does  not  require  much 
Mgatity  to  piedi«(  tkA  Nflolt.    He  took  a  partner  who  robbed  hSmi 
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the  expenses  were  greater  than  the  profits:  the  company  were  engaged 
in  perpetual  disputes ;  and  at  last  their  hrawls  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  magistrates.  Finally,  he  quitted  the  town  *^  he  had  taken/' 
*^  pennyless  and  stripped  of  all  he  had  brought  with  him,  dresses,  scenery, 
and  books ;  glad  to  escape  from  such  a  mass  of  baseness,  ingratitude, 
and  folly/'  The  following  extract  will  explain  his  subsequent 
movement:—^ 

''  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  see  my  pesent  address.  Far  removed 
indeed  am  I  from  you,  and  all  whom  I  hold  m  the  bonds  of  afl^tion.  I 
arrived  here  last  week  after  a  long  and  fniserable  journey,  some  account  of 
which  I  shall  now  ^ve  you.  About  five  weeks  after  the  close  of  my  late 
unprofitable  speculation,  Maria  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  At  that  time 
all  the  money  we  possessed  in  the  world  aid  not  amount  to  twenty  shillings, 
and  I  had  no  friends  of  whom  I  could  borrow :  and  even  if  I  could  have 
found  any  willing  to  lend,  it  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  as  it  was  im« 
possible  lor  me  to  remain  any  longer  at  L.  Poor  Maria,  to  conceal  our  dis* 
tress,  was  compelled  to  dismiss  her  nurse  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  our 
small  moveables  of  value  b^an  to  disappear  with  awful  rapidity.  We  con- 
cealed our  poverty,  for  those  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  would  only  have 
triumphed  at  our  distress,  and  upbraided  me  for  mj  misfortunes.  I  lingered 
at  home  day  after  day,  unwilhng  to  leave  my  mfe  and  new-bom  infant 
desolate  ana  almost  unprotected;  while  the  ill-disguised  reluctance  which 
Maria  felt  to  let  me  go,  shone  forth  in  tears  from  her  eyes  as  she  repeatedly 
urged  my  unavoidable  departure. 

''  At  length  the  dismal  day  arrived;  but  it  required  a  more  than  common 
fortitude  firmly  to  sustain  tne  trial.  Unconscious  infant,  little  didst  thou 
think  what  thnlling  sorrow,  what  pangs  of  fear>  what  yearnings  of  hope  thy 
father  felt  for  thee,  as  he  stooped  to  imprint  a  farewell  kiss  on  thy  soft  oieek  ; 
what  prayers  he  breathed  from  his  inmost  soul,  as  he  hung  o'er  thy  un- 
broken lumbers,  and  bade  thee  a  mournful  adieu.  Poor  babe,  it  may  be 
said  of  thee  thou  wert  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  adversity,  and  baptized  with 
thy  parents'  tears.  Maria  accompanied  me  on  my  journey  six  mUes.  She 
could  go  no  further:  a  weeping  infant  claimed  the  presence  and  tender 
caresses  of  its  unhappy  mother.  That  finnness  of  mind  which  had  borne 
her  strongly  up  to  the  present  moment,  now  totally  forsook  her,  and  she 
fainted  in  my  arms.  I  bore  her  to  a  little  rivulet  which  flowed  near  the  spot, 
and  sprinlding  her  face  with  water,  brought  her  to  her  senses  and  a  full 
consciousness  of  her  misery.  At  length  she  foimd  herself  relieved  by  a  fresh 
flood  of  grief.  I  recallea  to  her  memory  the  imperative  necessity  of  our 
parting  for  a  time,  and  the  strong  claims  which  a  husband  and  a  child  had  on 
her  fortitude.  She  calmly  replied,  '  For  your  sake  and  my  infant's  I  will 
return  to  my  desolate  home ;  and  though  I  shall  eat  my  scanty  crust  in 
solitude  and  sorrow,  I  will  clasp  my  babe  to  my  aching  bosom,  and  hope  for 
better  days.  Yes,  his  infant  smiles  shall  cheer  me,  and  he  may  comfort  in 
your  absence.  Go;  I  am  firm  now.  God  Almighty  eternally  bless  and 
preserve  you  from  every  danger.  May  you  soon  obtam  a  comfortable  situ- 
ation :  delay  not  to  write,  and  oh 

*^  She  would  have  said  '  farewell :'  the  word  died  on  her  pale  lips,  and 
she  turned  from  me  to  go.  To  have  replied  on  my  part,  would  only  have 
lengthened  the  misery  of  parting ;  with  a  last  embrace  I  rushed  from  her, 
and  went  on  my  way  in  anguish  inexpressible.  I  dared  not  look  back,  till  I 
had  passed  many  miles  of  the  dreary  road.  From  a  rising  ground  I  then 
cast  a  lingering  look  towards  my  native  hills,  and  the  dark  green  woods  that 
surround^  the  valley  of  my  home." 

After  this  melancholy  separation,  the  writer  betook  himself  to  the 
nearest  seaport,  in  order  to  reach  Portsmouth  by  water.  He  had  no 
sooner  got  »  sight  of  the  sea  than  he  was  seized  by  a  pressgang,  on 
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the  supposition  that  he  was  a  French  prisoner  escaping  from  durance: 
after  some  detention,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Ports- 
mouth. But  here  he  could  get  no  engagement  in  the  only  profession 
which  at  this  time  he  appears  to  have  looked  to,  viz.  the  stage  ;  and 
proceeded  to  Brighton,  and  thence  to  Chichester,  where  he  heard  of  a 
company  performing  at  Midhurst.  Being  present  at  one  represen- 
tation, he  was  too  disgusted  with  the  performance  of  these  people  to 
join  them,  and  set  out  to  return  to  Brighton ;  on  his  road  to  which 
he  was  again  apprehended  hy  a  party  of  fellows  with  hludgeons  as  a 
French  prisoner,  and  carried  back  to  Shoreham.  On  reaching 
Brighton  he  found  the  theatre  closed ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Lewes, 
where  the  actors  received  him  kindly,  though  the  manager  had  no 
vacancy  for  him.  He  then  left  Lewes  for  the  metropolis,  and  was 
directed  to  Finch's  Theatrical  Register  Office,  as  the  certain  means 
of  obtaining  a  situation.  Here  he  joined  a  young  .man  of  similar 
fortunes,  and  they  determined  to  visit  a  gambling  house,  with  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  common  stock 
was  considerably  increased,  and  they  began  to  think  that  they  now 
found  a  royal  road  to  wealth,  till  on  one  unhappy  night  a  run  of  ill 
luck  beset  them,  and  every  farthing  in  their  possession  was  staked  and 
lost.  Our  author  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  whole  of  his  ward- 
robe, except  that  which  he  carried  on  his  back ;  next  morning  he  flew  to 
the  register  office,  and  got  a  reference  to  a  theatrical  place  at  Thorney, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  he  secured  :— 

**  I  came  down  hither  the  whole  way  on  foot,  through  frost  and 
snow;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  play  the  first  line  of  business,  and 
am  at  length  the  hero  of  the  drama.  The  applause  I  nightly  meet 
with  exceeds  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  am  now  resolved 
more  than  ever  to  become  a  great  actor.  Those  stars  that  shine  so 
bright  in  the  theatrical  hemisphere  have  risen  on  the  world  from  as 
humble  obscurity  as  mine,  and  perseverance  and  application  will  work 
every  thing  but  miracles.  The  people  of  this  town  are  by  far  the 
most  friendly,  generous,  and  polite  of  any  I  Mirer  yet  have  en- 
countered." 

Our  author's  satisfaction  did  not  endure  long:  the  company  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Wansford ;  and  the  actors  were  put  ^^  upon 
shares.''  Now  as  it  frequently  happened  that  an  individual  share  of 
the  profits  did  not  amount  to  eighteen  pence  a  night,  it  quickly 
appeared  that  the  player  could  not  support  himself  on  this  splendid 
allowance  and  his  family  too ;  so  that  he  determined  to  return  to 
Dorsetshire.  Taking  Leicester  in  his  way,  he  journeyed  on  foot  by  the 
map  through  Oxford  to  Salisbury,  and  thence  home.  We  shall 
describe  the  circumstances  attending  his  return  in  his  own  words :— • 

"  I  returned  to  Salisbury  and  slept,  and  set  off  from  thence  early  in  the 

morning,  and  reached  L the  same  night, — a  distance  of  thirty-nine 

miles.  Thus  I  had  been  enabled  to  walk  the  whole  of  my  journey.  It  was 
nearly  the  dead  hour  of  midn^ht,  when  I  once  more  reached  my  native 
village.  The  moon  shone  brighUy  on  the  embowered  spot,  as  with  a  throb- 
bing heart  I  entered  its  precincts.  All  was  perfect  silence.  The  trees  were 
motionless,  and  not  one  vagrant  breeze  could  be  heard  to  sigh  amid  their 
man}r-coloured  foliage.  The  inmates  of  every  cottage  were  buried  in  sweet 
oblivious  sle^.    Happy,  ^VV7  lilhigers;  your  ignoxince  and  ntuation  spare 
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you  all  Ae  he^rt-r^nding  miseries  that  geiiius  is  destined  to  endorc  In  tie 
way  to  my  own  house^  I  had  to  pass  the  vicarage  in  which  I  was  horn^  and 
where  my  parents  had  lived  so  many  years.  It  lay  a  little  out  of  the  road, 
and  I  turned  to  go  up  to  the  gate  that  led  into  the  flower-garden;  hut  what 
was  my  surprise  to  mark  the  desolation  around  me.  The  paling  was  partly 
broken  down,  the  flowers  were  all  dug  up,  and  their  beds,  that  used  to  be  so 
neat,  trampled  under  foot ;  the  shrubs  were  nearly  all  cut  down,  and  the 
honeysuckle  and  lilac  bowers  destroyed :  even  the  venerable  yew-tree,  more 
ancient  than  the  house  itself,  some  wanton  and  unsparing  hand  had  bar- 
barously mutilated,— every  thing  appeared  disordered  or  destroyed!  Aly 
heart  sunk  within  me.  I  went  to  a  wmdow  of  the  parlour,  and  as  the  moon- 
light streamed  in  from  the  opposite  side,  I  felt  my  fears  confirmed.  The 
room  was  cheerless  and  naked,  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  all  was  silence, 
dreariness,  and  desolation.  '  My  parents  are  dead !'  I  exdaimed  in  an 
agony :  ^  my  dear-loved  mother  is  in  her  grave !    And  shall  I  never  see  her 

giore  ?  O,  why  was  I  not  permitted  to  smooth  her  dying  pillow,  and  receive 
er  last  blessing ! '  A  violent  burst  of  tears  relieved  the  poignancy  of  my 
distress,  and  with  difficulty  could  I  drag  myself  from  the  melancholy  spot. 
A  thousand  recollections  rose  in  my  mind*  Here  had  past  my  infant  days 
in  peace  and  happiness ;  here  my  boyhood  and  youth,  full  of  ardent  expec- 
tations, bright  hopes,  and  longings  after  fame  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Now  am  I  returned ; — and  what  has  that  knowledge  produced  ? 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  misery  I  felt  most  anxious,  yet  fearful,  to  proceed  to 
niy  own  home.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  1  reached  the  cottage.  A  light 
was  burning  in  Maria's  room.  Ah !  thought  I,  there  is  the  chamber  of 
sickness ;  perhaps  she  is  unable  to  rise  and  let  me  in.  With  a  misgiving 
hand  I  lifted  the  knocker  of  the  door ;  an  inquiring  voice  was  quickly  heard. 
It  was  Maria's ;  and  I  felt  revived.  The  door  was  hastily  opened,  and  we 
rushed  into  each  others  arms.  Wliere  is  my  little  boy  ?  is  he  alive  ?  And 
my  parents,  are  they  both  dead  ?  and  I  sunk  into  a  chair  exhausted.  No 
words  can  speak  the  anguish  I  endured  at  learning  the  death  of  a  valued 
father.  Nor  could  I  hear  without  indignant  emotions  the  harsh  determi- 
nation of  the  curate,  which  had  ejected  my  relatives  from  a  residence  they 
had  for  so  many  years  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  to  make  room  for  more 
favoured  persons.  Painfully  contending  emotions  shook  my  frame,  tears-^ 
due  to  the  memory  of  those  for  whom  tney  flowed,  wetted  my  cheek,  and  it 
seemed  vain  to  hope  for  one  gleam  of  consolation.  But  a  beloved  wife,  the 
most  affectionate  of  bothers,  and  my  little  £dwin  were  yet  spared  me,  and 
I  was  grateful.  Anxious  to  behold  my  child,  I  hastened  tp  the  chamber ;  I 
saw  him  smiling  unconscious  in  his  happy  sliunbers ;  my  burning  lips 
pessed  his  rosy  cheek,  and  I  felt — ^what  a  fond  father's  heart  alone  can 
Inow." 

On  his  journey  he  had  seen  an  advertisement  from  Mr.  Colburn, 
announcing  an  intention  of  publishiog  a  series  of  Rejected  Plays : 
this  was  joyful  tidings.  The  day  after  his  arrival  here,  he  sent  up  a 
fair  copy  of  his  last  drama ;  and  the  editor,  after  requesting  by  letter 
permission  for  some  curtailment,  promised  that  it  shonld  speedily  be 
brought  before  the  public. 

The  poor  man  had  scarcely  rested  one  month  in  his  humble  home, 
before  he  is  again  driven  from  it  by  the  terror  of  being  ballotted  for 
the  militia.  His  wife  urged  his  departure,  and  he  consented.  He 
gives  another  heartbroken  description  of  separation,  and  sets  off  once 
more  on  his  wanderings.  He  reaches  Bath,where  his  new  hat  is  exchanged 
for  an  old  one  by  a  thief,  and  his  last  pound  goes  to  furnish  him  with  a 
decent  covering  for  his  h^d.  From  mth  he  goes  to  Gloucester ;  where 
a  luck;  accident  eanriea  biia  thraugb  a  t^  t<>U«f  •te  he  could  «^ 


have  paicL.  At  Chepstow  he  is  engaged  in  a  respectahle  company; 
and  hearing  that  his  tragedy  is  puhlished,  (though  sadly  pared  down,) 
he  procures  its  performance  on  the  Chepstow  hoards.  Its  fortune  may 
he  inferred  fropa  the  following  paragraph : — 

''  These  two  characters  were  oast  to  Harvey  and  Goddard.  Harvey  knew 
not  the  ghost  of  a  line^  (to  use  a  theatrical  phrase^)  and  Goddard  was  reeling 
drunk.  Only  think  of  the  agonies  I  endured  to  hear  these  two  wretches^ 
ignorant  as  the  veriest  clown  of  the  plough^  vomiting  forth  their  ungram- 
matical  jargon  and  vilest  ribaldry,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ppwer  te  turn  the  whole  into  ridicule.  Some  other  parts  of  the  piece,  wherein 
I  appeared  myself,  supported  hy  two  or  three  of  tnose  who  were  perfect  in 
their  characters,  redeemed  in  some  measure  the  disgrace  into  whicn  it  must 
otherwise  have  wholly  fallen ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  performers,  from 
beginning  to  end,  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  totally  to  damn  it,  yet 
several  scenes  notwithstanding  were  crowned  with  triumphant  applause ;  and 
the  envy  of  my  unmerited  enemies  became  so  obvious,  that  several  gentlemen 
in  the  boxes  declared  to  the  manager  they  should  like  to  see  them  receive  for 
their  reward  a  good  ducking  in  the  Wye.  Thus  ended,  after  years  of  dis- 
appointment, the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  my 
pen  on  the  stage !    Manet  altd  mente  repSttum." 

Being  uncomfortably  situated  in  the  Chepstow  company  he  quits  it, 
and  commences  another  wandering  tour  in  search  of  a  new  theatrical 
establishment,  with  seven  pounds  in  silver  in  a  tea-canister,  the  produce 
of  his  benefit.  He  then  joins  a  company  at  Aberystwith ;  is  ofiended 
with  the  manager ;  and  hearing  from  the  agent  in  London,  leaves  the 
country  for  an  engagement  at  Peckham.  At  tl^is  place  he  arrived  too 
late ;  but  joined  another  division  of  the  company  at  Eastbourne.  This 
theatre  closed  in  about  three  weeks,  when  sick  with  disappointment, 
and  disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  received,  he  ventured  once  more 
to  visit  his  wife  at  his  cottage  in  Dorsetshire. 

We  now  hear  of  the  author's  epic  po.em ;  and  from  the  lettem 
in  which  it  is  first  mentioned,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  author's 
sanguine  disposition  and  ambitious  vanity  is  laying  up  for  him  a  store 
of  bitter  disappointment.  He  already  runs  over  the  names  of  the  few 
great  epic  writers,  and  couples  them  with  his  own.  The  cautious 
advice,  and  the  unceremonious  rehufifs  which  his  presumption  meets 
with,  simply  fill  him  with  wonder  f^t  the  arrogant  blindness  of 
mankind.  - 

^^  At  the  end  of  two  years  deep  study,  toil,  and  application^  friend- 
less, unnoticed,  unassisted,  and  without  ten  useful  books  to  consult," 
the  epic  was  at  length  completed.  The  author  then  began  to  look 
out  for  the  means  of  publication.  He  had  procured  a  few  subscribers ; 
hut  on  applying  to  a  printer,  to  whom  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
to  whom  he  had  no  money  to  advance,  or  any  security  for  payment,  he 
was  requested  to  solicit  some  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  to 
become  responsible  for  the  amount.  The  poet  seems  to  think  he  is  an 
injured  character,  because  he  was  well  aware  that  such  application 
would  have  been  vain.  The  printer  at  length  relying  on  the  sub- 
scription list,  ventured  to  carry  the  work  through  the  press,  and  the 
epic  made  its  appearance.  The  author,  much  to  the  dismay  of  many 
who  had  given  him  (under  the  i^eathat  the  poem  would  never  appear) 
their  namely  presented  thtt  luhacription  eopicia;  he  th^  foond^what 
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he  might  easily  have  anticipated^  that  he  '^  had  four  hundred  copies 
remaining  on  his  hands,  with  no  means  of  getting  his  work  advertised^ 
and  a  heavy  deht  to  discharge."  *^  Not  a  single  friend  or  patron  has  the 
puhlication  of  my  work  raised  up ;  not  a  smile  of  approbation — ^not  a 
line  of  congratulation,  kindness,  or  encouragement  have  I  received 
from  one  of  my  subscribers/'  The  poor  fellow  now  made  a  tour,  in 
the  hope  of  disposing  of  some  of  his  hooks,  in  the  towns  through  which 
he  passed :—  , 

"  A  heavy  responsibility  rested  upon  me,  and  having  no  hope  of  a  speedy 
sale  for  my  remaming  copies,  I  formed  the  resolution  of  making  a  little  tour 
to  obtain  the  names  of  fresh  subscribers,  or  rather  new  purchasers,  to  take 
the  copies  off  my  hands.  It  was  an  Herculean  task,  but  honour  and  honesty 
were  my  prominent  motives.  I  began  my  expedition  towards  the  east,  a 
supply  of  books  having  been  previously  forwarded  to  meet  me  at  certain 
distances.  At  the  first  town  I  succeeded  well ;  at  the  second,  which  was 
Christchurch,  badly;  and  at  Lymington  worse.  At  Southampton  I  sold 
many  copies.  At  Rvde,  in  the  Isle  of  White,  Miss  O'Keefe,  tne  author  of 
Patriarchal  Times,  &c.  having  by  chance  seen  a  copy  of  my  work,  sent  for 
me,  treated  me  with  much  polite  attention,  and  was  the  means  subsequently 
of  my  disposing  of  many  copies.  Miss  Emma  Parker,  who  also  resides  there, 
became  a  purchaser,  and  expressed  a  flattering  opinion  of  its  merits.  Indeed 
throughout  the  island,  I  met  with  great  kindness  and  civility,  which  I  shall 
not  speedily  forget.  My  success  at  Portsmouth  was  very  limited ;  but  at 
Winchester,  with  Miss  O'Keefe's  recommendations,  it  became  considerably 
improved,  and  my  list  was  augmented  by  several  highly  respectable  names." 

This  laborious  journey  threw  the  epic  poet  into  a  typhus  fever,  and 
he  was  too  poor  to  purchase  any  other  medical  attendance  than  that 
of  a  soldier  who  had  been  assistant  to  an  army  surgeon,  and  who 
resided  in  the  village.  Poverty,  disappointment,  a  nervous  and  invalid 
wife,  a  common  soldier  in  the  character  of  doctor,  and  a  typhus  fever, 
were  doubtless  sore  inflictions,  but  they  failed  in  killing  the  patient. 
On  his  recovery  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  another  journey  to  dis- 
pose of  his  poem,  and  he  gives  a  piteous  description  of  being  exposed 
on  the  outsiae  of  a  coach  for  six  hours  to  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  without  cloak  or  great  coat,  his  luggage  solely  consisting  of 
a  bale  of  the  epic.  He  did  not  fare  better  on  foot ;  walking  made 
him  lame,  and  by  the  time  he  had  crawled  to  Exeter,  he  was  confined 
to  his  room  by  illness  for  nearly  three  weeks.  When  he  got  out  again 
-he  did  not  sell  more  than  three  copies  in  the  whole  city.  After  much 
painful  peregrination  a  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  poet. 

'^  I  have  hitherto  been  asleep  with  regard  to  literary  aflairs;  and  no  one, 
till  I  came  hither,  has  ever  been  kind  enouffh  to  awake  me.  Why,  I  have 
taken  a  world  of  useless  trouble.  I  should  nave  gone  to  London,  the  mart 
of  literature,  got  among  the  booksellers,  and  sold  the  copyright  of  my 
poem.    It  seems  they  often  give  anople  remuneration  for  the  labours  of  the 

Sen.  The}r  are  the  real  and  only  effectual  patrons  of  genius.  I  shall  hurry 
ome  in  mgh  spirits;  and  as  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  copies  of  this 
edition  now  remain,  I  will  procure  letters  of  recommendation  and  hasten  to 
London.  A  new  era  dawns  upon  me.  The  night  of  despair  gives  way  to 
a  morning  of  brightness  and  prosperity." 

The  autho^r's  prospects  did  really  brighten  on  his  betaking  himself 
to  London,  and  the  reception  he  met  witb^  and  the  judgments  passed 
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on  his  work^  as  dietailcd  in  the  following  letter  to  his  wife,  would 
certainly  justify  a  less  sanguine  person  in  expecting  a  successful 
career. 

'*  I  am  once  more  in  the  gay  metropolis,  which  I  safely  reached^  via  Bristol 
and  Bath,  having  disposed  on  my  route  of  nearly  all  the  copies  that  remained. 
At  Bath  I  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  who  wrote  a  warm  recommendation  of 
my  poetical  powers  to  the  booksellers  here  in  town,  whi^h  with  Dr.  Turton's, 
that  I  received  at  die  Bristol  post-office,  and  severid  others,  contributed 
greatly  to  increase  my  hopes  of  success.  At  Chippenham,  also,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  a  kind-hearted  friend  and  warm  supporter  in 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Allport.  His  encomiums  on  my  production  are  encouraging 
in  the  highest  degree. 

"  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  town,  with  what  a  throbbing  heart 
of  hope  and  fear  did  I  quit  my  lodging,  near  the  Strand,  to  go  to  Dr.  Turton's 

bookseller,  Mr.  B ,  in  Duke-street,  with  my  testimonials  in  my  pocket. 

I  was  received  with  much  politeness,  and  Mr.  d.  led  me  to  expect  that  if 
my  poem  answered  the  doctor's  flattering  commendations,  he  would  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  Copyright.  But  as  the  work,  with  its  manuscript 
additions,  its  curtailments  and  improvements,  was  not  arrived  from  Wey- 
mouth, where,  as  you  know,  I  had  left  it  after  my  return  from  the  west, 
with  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Dupre  for  his  revisal,  nothing  could  be  immediately 
arranged. 

"  Having  another  equally  strong  recommendation  to  Messrs.  P.  and  M.  in 
the  Strand,  from  a  gentleman  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  I  called  there  also 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  laid  before  Mr.  P.  my  letters.  One  of  them 
was  from  a  first-rate  poet  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Ii.  H.  Milman,  in  which 
among  other  things  he  is  pleased  to  say,  ^  There  is  in  the  poem  great  power 
and  still  greater  promise.  A  young  man  capable  of  writing  such  a  work 
should  hereafter  be  a  writer  of  great  eminence.  The  versification  pleases  me 
at  times  much ;  and  a  second  poem  will,  I  doubt  not,^  be  a  still  stronger  and 
more  successful  effort  of  your  imagination.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
paraphrase  of  God  coming  from  Teman ;  and  also  the  sublime  appearance 
of  Michael  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book.  I  wish  you  every  possible  success, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  an^  assistance  in  my  power.'  This  gentleman 
received  me,  when  at  Keaaing,  with  every  mark  of  Kindness  and  respect. 

''  Mr.  P.  seems  to  have  felt  the  due  weight  of  such  respectable  testimonials, 
and  has  shown  me  ever  since  so  much  friendship  ana  attention,  that  his 
house  is  become  as  it  were  my  home.  As  he  is  in  the  continual  possession  of 
free  admission  tickets,  he  indulges  me  with  repeated  opportunities  of  attending 
the  theatres.  Mr.  P.  had  placed  my  book,  as  origincul§f  written,  in  the  hands 
of  several  London  critics,  for  their  report  of  its  merits  and  demerits.  I  will 
copy  two  letters  which  he  has  received,  among  many  others  equally  favour- 
able, stating  the  opinion  of  two  celebrated  authors,  because  I  know  it  will 
gratify  you  much. 

"  '  To  Messrs  P.  and  M,  St  Clements,  Strand. 
"  '  Gentlemen, — The  poem  which  you  sent  me  yesterday,  seems  the  work 
of  a  man  of  a  truly  poetic  mind ;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  versification 
which  he  might  easily  improve  into  excellence.  But  with  you,  the  great 
question  of  course  is  whether  the  work,  as  it  stands,  is  likely  to  be  popular ; 
and  I  will  confess  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  promise  a  very  extensive  sale, 
because  the  subject  is  unfortunate,  for  the  world  is  weary  of  Scripture  sub- 
jects. The  poem  is  too  long  for  general  readers ;  and  in  this  age  of  sen- 
timental romance  and  extravagant  adventure,  it  would  scarcely  repay  you 
any  large  price  which  its  genuine  merits  might  induce  you  to  hazard.  The 
author  may  be  fairly  assured  that  he  can  write  good  poetry ;  and  that  he 
only  wants  a  little  attention  to  the  jspirit  of  the  day,  to  write  popular  and 
profitable  poems.  «  '1  am,  your's,  &c.  Geoege  Ckoly.' 
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SHEllRT. 

A  limilAr  sdftle  sbbws  the  ptices  at  which  thid  wine  may  be  imported. 

"  ^  ScALE^  ahewiag  the  <k>8t  prieea^  per  dozen,  of  genuine  pale  and  brown 
sherries,  from  the  very  lowest  quaiities  and  prices  of  sueh  as  are  at  all 
drinkable,  to.  those  of  the  highest  description,  if  cleared  home  and  bottled 
in  ^Jifte'ens'  Each  butt  is  supposed  to  contain  the  new  standard  quan- 
tity of  108  imperial  gallons ;  equivalent  to- 130  gallons  of  the  old  standard 
measure.  Two  gallons  and  four-fifths,  according  to  the  latter  measure, 
deducted  in  the  calculation,  as  the  bottoms  ;  six-pence  per  dozen  reckoned 
es^a  f^  eorkfi  j  tlVe-peiice  pet  ddfeen  more  fbr  expences  of  bottling,  laths, 
saw-dttit,  fte.  j  and  the  value  of  each  cask,  to  pay  fot  cartage  and  clearing 
from  docks* 


Cost  prices  per  dozen 

Cost  price  by 
the    dozen    of 

Cost  prices  per  do- 
zen of  genuine  brown 

Cost  prices  by 
the    dozen     of 

of  genuine  pale  sher- 
xy,  from  tiie  lowest 
^nkable  qualities  to 
the  very  finest  de- 
scription. 

each  butt,  ac- 

sherry,   from     the 

each    butt,  ac- 

cording to  the 

lowest       drinkable 

cording  to  the 

quality,  if  bot- 
tled, as  stated. 

qualities  to  the  very 
finest  description. 

quality,  if  bot- 
tled, as  stated. 

.Per  butt. 

t*er  dozen. 

Per  butt. 

Per  dozen. 

£ 

s,         d. 

£ 

s.         d. 

65 

70 

25        ^1 
27        Sf 

58 
60 

22  9^^ 

23  6^ 

24  8 

75 

29        2| 
SI         l| 

63 

do 

68 

26         6  ; 

6i 

32      llf 

72 

28         1 

£lO 

S4         10;  r 

78 

30         4 

SI5 

36        9 

62 

31          10;  ^ 

100 

S8        7J 

86 

33          4;: 

105 

40        6i 

92 
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e 

0        0 

98 

37       lOf 
40         6| 

0 

0         0 

105 

0 

—i^ n     M  -i — '      f 

0        0 

110 

42        5 

The  advertising  prices  for  sherry>  are  ^.|  25«.  ed.^  218.,  ^Se.  f^d, 
and  30«.  per  dozen. 

We  hate  thus  shoWti  With  fggard  to  the  principal  articles  of  con- 
sumption, that  even  the  lowest  and  scarcely  drinkable  qualities  of 
wines  and  spirits,  must  cost  the  advertising  wine  merchants  too  high 
a  price  to  allow  of  their  being  retailed  in  a  genuine  state,  at  the  terms 
quoted  in  their  placards  and  advertisements.  It  will  not  be  Accessary 
here  to  cohtinue  the  comparison  with  regard  to  other  wiues>  as  might 
easily  be  done.  It  is  possible  we  may,  before  we  have  done,  indicate 
the  dififeretice  as  regards  some  of  them,  Jbut  at  present  we  shall  go  on 
to  show  ^hat  kind  of  wiiid  and  spirits  it  is  that  (ian  be  sdld  at  the 
prices  of  the  advertisers ;  and  how  the  process  may  .be  carried  oa 
without  fear  of  detection. 
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From  the  book  before  as,  we  shall  give  a  list  of  the  ftttlcles  Used  in 
the  composition  of  a  pseudo-sHANDV. 

'^  The  methods  by  which  Cognac  brandy  is  adttltetated,  ^fti  various ;  but 
they  are  all  effected  by  the  admixture  witn  such  portion  6f  it  as  will  answer 
the  intention  of  the  cheAp  seller  of  the  following  Atticles.  In  some  in- 
stances the  whole^  in  others^  only  a  part  of  ^em  are  introduced ;  and  the 
number,  quantity^  and  proportions  in  which  they  are  used^  are  regulated  by 
the  experience  which  the  placarder  has  acquired  of  the  public  taste. 

"  Spanish  or  Bordeaux  Brandy, — Brandies  of  very  inferior  quality  to  Cognac. 
They  are  but  seldom  used  by  the  advertising  retailer^  as  they  pay  the 
same  duty  as  Cognac,  and  therefotti  apphiaeh  too  ttearly  the  same 
expense  to  serve  as  a  profitable  basis*  1  believe,  however,  that  they  are 
frequently  sold  genuine  (except  only  a  dight  redaotiob  in  strength)  by 
the  wholesale  spirit  advertiser,  under  the  title  ^  *  GuHmis  old  soft 
voured  Cognac,  ten  years  old' 

**  Old  Neuthit-flavouredAutn. — Neuti'al-davoui'ed  tutn  Is  such  as  possesses  the 
least  flavour.  It  must  be  of  the  finest  quality  ;  and  the  highest  marks 
of  Wedderbum's  rums  are  generally  preferred  as  being  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Theit  prices  vary  from  ISs.  9<L  to  14^.  6d.  without  the  overpro^, 
if  purchased  by  the  puncheon  ;  but  if  in  smaller  quantities,  Uie  cost  i& 
at  a  highet  rate. 

''  Rectified  Spirits. — By  rectified  spirits,  is  not  meant  the  usual  spirits  of  wine, 
though  now  sold  by  our  rectifiers,  in  some  respects,  uiider  the  same 
reguhktion.  The  difference  between  the  two  articles  in  their  manu- 
facture is,  that  the  rectified  spirits  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  distilled 
from  better  and  cleaner  spirits,  and  afterwards  rectified  to  extract  the 
essential  oil,  in  order  to  render  it  as  tasteless  as  possible  ;  whilst  spirits 
of  wine  is  generally  made  from  the  feints  and  refuse  of  aU  ether  spirits 
and  Compounds  put  together ;  and  undergoes  only  the  simple  process  of 
distillation.  It  is  sold  under  the  denomination  of  plain  spintSj  and  is 
to  be  bought  at  twenty-five  per  cent*  overproof,  fot  about  i5s»  id,  per 
gallon,  including  the  overproof;  and,  therefore,  when  reduced  to  proof, 
costs  cmly  12^.  5|i.  per  gallon,  as  the  following  will  show  t-— 

100  gaUons  of  rectified  spirits  at  IBs.  7d.      •    .    T7  18  • 
S5  gallona  of  water  to  jeduee  it  to  proof  makes  up 

125  gallons  proofrectifiedspirite  at  12^.  5i<f.^  is    77  18  4 

It  may  be  requisite,  however,  just  to  observe,  that  aU  deden  are 
restricted  from  keeping  rectified  spirits  in  stoek,  or  sending  it  out  at  a 
less  strength  than  it  is  received  in  at.  But  as  the  retailer  has  to  tender 
no  other  account  of  its  disposal  to  bis  excise  officer,  (shoiild  there  be  a 
decrease,)  when  the  stock  is  taJcen,  than  is  afforded  by  the  permits  he 
has  had  occasion  to  draw  for  sending  out  two  gallons  of  it  or  upwards^ 
such  a  restriction  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his  means  of  using 
it  in  any  spirit  he  pleases. 


"  '  7\>  Mr.  P.  St  Content*,  Strand. 

'' '  8ir> — The  poem  you  sent  for  my  opinion  is  a  sublime  story^  and  it  it 
described  with  a  power  and  felicity  not  easy  to  be  rivalled.  But  some 
critics^  I  suspect^  will  conclude  it  to  be  too  long^  too  sombre^  and  that  it 
exhibits  more  of  the  fruits  of  serious  observation^  than  vividness  of  creative 
fancy.  It  seems  clear  to  me^  that  had  the  good  things  with  which  it  abounds 
been  condensed  a  little  more^  and  certain  superfluities^  which  it  is  not  with- 
out, been  lopped  off,  it  would  probably  have  formed  the  very  best  epic  poem 
extant.  But  as  it  is,  it  sometimes  occasions  a  sense  of  weariness,  imited  to 
some  flattened  and  cumbrous  lines,  which  makes  one  inclined  to  skip  a  page 
or  two ;  although  dreading  the  loss  of  those  beauties  which  spring  up  as  it 
were  spontaneously,  and  often  unexpectedly,  throughout  the  work. 

"  *  The  sale  for  some  years  will  oe  dull,  but  ultimately  It  will  be  read 
and  admired  in  spite  of  the  critics ;  and  on  this  principle,  that  time  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  numerous  isolated  beauties  with  which  each 
book  abounds. 

"  '  1  am  at  a  loss  to  think  why  the  author  has  not  revised  it  with  more 
care.  I  am  no  wordmonger  ;  but  there  are  a  variety  of  verbal  errors,  whidi 
should  be  corrected  with  care.  You  have  my  genume  opinion,  such  as  you 
required,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  further  and  to  act.  I  fear  he  has  not 
hit  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age,  and  that  he  had  the  virtue  to  write  less 
from  the  desire  of  gain  than  from  the  impulse  of  genius. 

*' '  Eusttm  Square.  *    «  <  f  am,  dear  sir, 

^  " '  Yours,  &c.  ■ 

"  You  will  be  r^oiced  to  learn  that  my  poetic  labours  have  been  so 
flatteringly  appreciated  in  London,  and  that  my  journey  is  likely  to  prove 
so  very  advantageous.  But  till  the  arrival  of  the  corrected  copy  from 
Weymouth,  nothing  decisive  can  be  done,"  &c.  &c. 

On  the  arrival  oi  the  copy,  an  advantageous  contract  was  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  P. ;  an  edition  was  to  be  immediately  brought 
out,  printed  by  Bensley,  and  permission  was  obtained  to  dedicate 
the  work  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  poor  man  now  cries  out — 
"  The  deep  night  of  darkness,  want,  and  misery,  is  past ;  and  all  to 
come  will  now  be  brightness  and  happiness.*'  With  these  feelings  the 
poet  returned  to  his  cottage  to  attend  to  a  small  school  which  he  had 
lately  collected,  and  to  compose  a  fresh  epic. 

"  Since  my  return  home,  I  have  been  very  busily  engaged  with  my  school, 
which  is  now  increase  to  more  than  twenty  boys.  I  devote  every  leisure 
moment  to  the  composition  of  a  second  epic*  This  poem  is  not  founded  on 
Sacred  Writ ;  no,  nor  even  rests  on  the  basis  of  profane  history.  The  tale, 
the  characters,  and  the  incidents,  are  wholly  the  ofikpring  of  my  own  ima- 
gination. I  wish  to  give  full  play  to  the  romance  Of  faticy,  which  is  also,  it 
seems,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day :  but  I  intend  to  keep  it  as  much  as 
possible  within  Uie  bounds  of  classic  chasteness  and  propriety." 

The  second  child  of  our  author's  muse  was  presented  to  his  former 
publishers,  Messrs.  P.  and  M,  Their  answer  is  inserted  in  these  me- 
moirs. It  is  a  plain,  benevolent,  but  decided  refusal  to  be  farther 
connected  with  the  author's  poetry.  The  first  epic  had  unfortunately 
occasioned  considerable  loss,  and  with  a  second,  they  of  course  had 
no  wish  to  engage.  The  poet,  therefore,  visits  London  once  more ; 
and  gives  a  most  dreary,  and  we  must  say,  a  most  illiberal  report  of 
the  round  of  vaiti  applications  he  makes,  manuscript  la  hand,  to  the 
London  bookseller's. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  commence  with  a  declaration  that  I  have  no  ffood 
news  to  send  you ;  but  it  cannot  be  longer  concealed  from  you,  that  I  have 
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in  yain  tried  to  obtAtn  a  purchaser  fbr  my  manuscript  poem  of  — -  among 
the  London  publishers.  These  lordlings  of  literary  merchandise  all  turn  up 
their  sapient  noses^at  me>  and  refuse  with  a  disdainful  brow  the  efforts  of  my 
Tillage  pen.  Nay,  some  will  not  honour  me  with  an  interview ;  but  I  am 
told  that  is  nothing  new«  as  one  or  two  of  these  bookselling  gentl-y  never 
condescend  to  a  personal  interview  with  an  author,  unless  he  waits  on  them 
in  k  carriage.  Messrs.  P.  and  M.  my  late  publishers,  behaved  very  kindly 
to  me ;  but  as  they  have  been  so  unsuccessful  with  my  last  publication,  I 
cannot  expect  they  will  undertake  a  new  one  of  nearly  the  same  caste. 

"  I  am  so  weary  of  going  from  place  to  place,  and  all  to  no  purpose>  so 
«ick,"  &c.  &c. 

His  late  publishers^  moTed  with  compassion  on  seeiog  his  ill  saccess, 
agreed  to  give  him  a  small  sum  per  sheet  for  a  little  volume  of  Juve- 
nile Poems ;  and  they  suggested  that  he  should  write  a  tragedy,  which  ■ 
they  would  tecommend  with  all  their  influence  to  the  managers  of 
Drury  Lane.  The  tragedy  was  written  in  a  true  poetic  furor  in  less 
than  five  weeks ;  but  Mr.  Elliston,  though  he  acknowledged  it  to  be 
'*  written  with  a  highly  accomplished  classic  pen,"  yet  declared  that 
^'  neither  the  plot^  or  incidents,  warranted  its  production  on  his 
boards.'* 

Once  more,  therefore,  did  the  author  return  to  London,  to  weary 
its  devoted  booksellers  with  another  poem  and  his  rejected  tragedy. 

*'  Again  I  reached  London,  and  again  I  pursued  the  same  course  with  the 
bookaeUers,  and  with  the  same  success.  Mr.  Murray,  per  note,  was  sorry 
my  poem  did  not  suit  him.  Longman  and  Co.  disdainfully  returned  the 
manuscripts  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  remain  under  their  roof,  though 
backed  by  the  repeated  recommendations  of  Mr.  Warner  of  Bath,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  his  eruditon  and  valuable  writings  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Baldwin  would  not  give  me  the  trouhle  to  call  again,  it  being  no 
use  to  leave  any  papers,  as  poetry  had  seen  its  day  aud  was  now  getting  out 
of  fashion,  except  short  pieces  which  were  luxuriously  voluptuous,  or  hlas- 
phemously  libellous.  By  the  head  of  the  house  of  Taylor  and  Hessev,  I  was 
most  politely  told  that  my  manuscripts  had  been  read  by  one  of  the  firm, 
and  found  to  contain  no  real  poetry,  not  a  single  specimen  of  genuine  talent ; 
and  that  even  if  they  had,  the  work  would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  unless  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  day  I  could  prove  myself  to  be  an 
absolute  clown,  and  some  great  character  would  take  upon  him  to  assert  that 
I  had  no  more  education  or  manners  than  a  coal-heaver :  gentleman's  poetry 
was  of  no  use -in  the  present  day,  and  therefore  they  could  not  think  of 
publishing  mine.  Mr.  Colbum  was  fairly  frightened  at  the  title  of  an  epio 
poem,  and  one  in  blank  verse  too.  No,  it  would  not  do ;  the  taste  oC  the 
age  utterly  neglected  and  condemned  such  obsolete  stuff,  and  whatevei*  its 
merits  might  be,  it  would  never  answer  to  publish  it.  Well,  thought  I, 
might  Macpherson  say,  '  Were  my  aim  to  gain  the  many,  I  would  write  a 
madrigal  sooner  than  an  heroic  poem.  Laberius  himself  would  be  alwayiS 
sure  of  more  fbUowem  than  Sophocles/  Wliittakers  were  overwhelmed  with 
manuscripts  of  all  kinds ;  and  Westley  had  already  made  choice  of  such  new 
works  as  he  intended  to  publish  for  the  neltt  twelvemonth. 
^  "A&I  wandered  along  the  streets,  disconsolately  reflecting  on  the  con* 
tinned  miseries  modern  genius  is  doomed  to  endure,  I  unexpectedly  met  Mr. 

K ',  an  enterprising  young  man,  whom  I  had  frequently  met  at  Messrs.  P. 

and  M's.  ^  He  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  commence  bookseller,  in 
partnership  with  il  gentleman  who  had  plenty  of  money ;  that  they  intended 
to  publish  a  literary  periodical,  and  should  be  glad  to  engage  me  as  a  constant 
contributor,  and  llKewiae  to  inirchaae  any  work  I  had  in  hand,  or  might  at  any 
future  period  produce*    Tnis^  you  will  say,  my  friend,  was  like  a  gleam  of 
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sunshine  through  the  stonn^ — b.  deliverance  to  the  shipwrecked  Bailor^-*a 
reprieve  to  the  condemned  prisoner  !  "^'^ 

"  He  almost  instantly  l^eed  to  purchase  my  poem  and  tragedy ;  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  advance ;  and  I  was  also  to  receive  a 
third  share  of  the  profit4<^<TI  placed  the  manuscripts  in  his  hands,  and  re- 
ceived eleven  pgffj^'f;  '♦'^rf  iQ^(^t  payment,  with  which  I  once  more,  con  amore, 
returned  to  L.  au  iuu  uAitidence  of  receiving,  whenever  I  wanted  it,  the 
residue  left  in  his  hands." ' 

This  was,  however,  fortune  too  good  to  last,  and  we  soon  find  our 
author  calling  Mr.  K.  an  arch-deceiver ;  demanding  hack  his  poems ; 
hemoaning  his  wretched  fate,  and  firmly  resolving  upon  suicide.  A  most 
active  and  benevolent  friend,  however,  starts  up  in  the  person  of  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Allport,  whom  we  find  collecting  and  sending  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds^  or  more,  and  in  all  points  taking 
up  the  poet's  cause  with  great  zeal  and  activity.  Mr.  Britton,  the  well- 
known  architectural  author,  procured  two  grants  of  twenty  pounds  each 
from  the  Literary  Fund.  The  tragedy  was  now  published  by  the  aid  of 
these  gentlemen ;  and  'an  agreement  was  made  Wth  another  house, 
Messrs.  Whittaker,  to  publish  the  second  epic.  The  author  was  now 
happy  ;'at  least  the  only  alloy  was  the  delay  which  had  arisen  in  the  pub- 
blication  of  the  epic.  The  **  mercenary  booksellers  **  made  him  wait  week 
after  week — nay,  month  after  month,  before  they  announced  his  poem. 
When  he  heard  a  large  packet  was  arrived,  addressed  to  him  at  the 
next  town^  full  of  expectation  and  pleasure  he  hurried  to  secure  it : 
when,  instead  of  the  newly  printed  copies  of  his  epic,  he  found  a 
huge  bale  of  his  unfortunate  tragedy,  forty  copies  of  which  only  had 
been  sold. 

The  epic  did  at  length  appear,  and  from  all  we  can  gather,  its 
history  closely  resembled  that  of  the  tragedy ;  for  all  the  subsequent 
letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  neglect,  or  refer  to  insulated 
instances  of  individual  benevolence  and  patronage.  The  expectation 
which  we  learn  the  author  entertains  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume 
is,  that  his  tragedy  will  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Davidge,  at  the 
Coburg  theatre. 

We  presume  that  his  next  literary  effort  was  the  work  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  thus  long,  and  which  we  would  gladly  hope  may  be  more 
successful  than  its  predecessor.  No  one  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
the  author's  life  has  been  a  painful  one ;  and  we  fear  it  must  be 
as  readily  granted,  that  he  is  to  blame  alone  for  his  own  sufferings.  A 
man  who  sets  up  for  a  genius,  and  expects  that  the  world  is  to  pension 
and  honour  him,  solely  because  he  boldly  sets  forth  his  own  pretensions, 
has  little  reason  to  complain  if  he  finds  his  claims  neglected  and 
despised.  A  greater  act  of  folly  no  young  man  can  commit,  than  to 
choose,  on  his  entrance  into  life,  either  the  profession  of  a  strolling 
actor,  or  of  a  dependant  on  poetry  for  bread :  and  after  committing  so 
gross  an  error,  the  result  of  idleness  and  vanity,  is  it  just  that  the  cala- 
mities attendant  on  failure  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  reviewers,  book- 
sellers, patrons  of  literature,  and  the  public  ?  The  "  Modern  Genius," 
however,  sees  no  injustice  in  writing  tirades  against  all  these  classes, 
and  indeed  against  every  individual  who  did  not  instantly  on  seeing 
him,  manuscript  in  hand^  exalt  him  as  a  great  poet,  and  give  him  his 
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time>  his  atte^aibn,  and  his  money — and  thus  materially  diminishes  our 
sympathy  in  his  case,  by  the  e^^hibition  of  much  unamiable  feeling.  In 
the  present  instance,  as -far  as  we  can  judge,  we  are  persuaded  that 
reviewers  have  been  induced  to  withhold  their  notice  from  the  author's 
works  from  motives  of  good  nature:  they  prr^«'^^  ^  say  nothing 
good,  and  they  said  enough  of  the  author's  case  to  restrain  them  from 
censure.  The  booksellers  are  throughout  termed  mercenaiy,  and  ac- 
cused of  selfishness.  The  bookselling  business  is  a  trade ;  and  every  mea- 
sure a  tradesman  takes,  must  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  profit 
and  loss.  When  this  principle  is  departed  from,  the  bookseller  has  no 
other  to  guide  him  which  would  not  lead  him  to  ruin ;  and  for  whom  would 
the  '^  Genius  "  wish  the  bookseller  to  waste  his  capital,  plunge  himself 
into  poverty,  and  his  family  into  distress — for  the  vagabond  lad  who 
chooses  to  fancy  himself  a  Roscius  and  a  Virgil  f  One  instance,  it  is 
true,  might  not  produce  these  consequences  to  a  firm;  but  the 
same  reason  which  would  apply  in  one  case  woxil4  apply  in  multi- 
tudes— to  the  whol^vourse  of  business.  It  is  idle  to  apply  the  term 
*^  mercenary  "  to  people  who  avowedly  trade  with  no  other  object 
than  gain.  It  fortunately  happens,  that  the  interest  of  the  public 
is  generally  the  same  as  the  author:  where  a  publication  is  good, 
or  likely  to  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  in  any 
way,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  profitable  to  the  bookseller ;  so  that  in 
estimating  the  profit  and  loss,  the  tradesman  is  in  fact  gauging  the 
wants  of  the  public.  An  author,  therefore,  if  he  can  produce  a  work 
promising  to  be  acceptable  to  the  world,  is  certain  to  be  favourably 
received  by  the  bookseller :  if  his  wares  are  not  saleable,  what  right 
has  he  to  complain  of  either  party  ?  Let  him  depart  in  peace,  and 
turn  the  talents  God  has  given  him,  if  he  has  to  depend  upon  them 
for  a  livelihood,  to  some  occupation  for  which  he  is  better  fitted :  if  he 
is  rich,  let  him  print  and  publish  at  his  own  expense ;  and  thus  appeal 
from  the  publisher  to  the  public.  Did  a  farmer  cultivate  land  which 
produced  com  of  a  peculiar  taste,  and  pernicious  quality,  he  would 
find  the  comfactor  refuse  to  become  a  purchaser  of  a  second  if  not  of 
a  first  crop.  Were  the  farmer  still  to  continue  to  raise  corn,  which 
no  one  would  buy,  and  thus  plunge  himself  into  distress  and  ruin, 
his  lamentations  would  be  laughed  at,  and  his  folly  despised.-* 
Poetry  is,  however,  generally  the  product  of  minds  disqualified 
from  reasoning  very  accurately ;  and  as  long  as  the  world  relishes 
that,  which  may  be  considered  in  part,  as  the  result  of  qualities  which 
unfit  men  from  judging  wisely  about  the  actual  business  of  life,  some 
little  allowance  is  to  be  made  on  this  head  for  the  hallucinations  of 
the  bard.  And  this  peculiar  unfitness  for  managing  ordinary  concerns, 
is  far  from  being  so  characteristic  of  the  highest  orders  of  genius,  as 
of  those  men  whose  poetic  faculties  are  imperfectly  developed,  and 
where  the  desire  far  exceeds  the  power. 

The  name  of  this  author  is  Pennie  :  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  of  his  productions.  We  fear  that  his  history  is  as  little  cal- 
culated to  please  the  public  taste  as  the  writer's  former  productions : 
it  is  however  far  from  being  deficient  in  talent  and  information. 
Under  guidance  the  author  might  be  made  useful,  and  we  bid  him 
not  despair. 

Dec.  1827.  2  0 
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DEATH  IN  THE  BOTTLE. 

V^ne  p^  Spirit  A^i^^tentors  Unmasked,  in  a  Treatise  setting  forth  the  Manner 
employea,  and  the  various  Ingredients  which  constitute  the  Adulterations  and  Ina- 
poaitioDS  effeoted  with  the  di£&rent  Wines  and  Spirits  offered  to  the  Puhlic,  througli 
tbe  aiedium  of  Cheap  Piices,  by  many  of  the  Adrertising  and  Placarding  Wholes^ 
WiiM  and  Spirit  l^erchantf,  and  Ginshop'Keepers,  of  the  present  Day.  Also»  Showing 
the  Methpd  hy  which  the  Notice  of  the  Excise  is  evaded ;  and  affording  a  Variety  of 
Other  Taluable  Information  on  the  Subject.  By  One  of  the  Old  School.  London. 
Bobiaa.   18^.  8to. 

If  it  baa  ever  ooeurred  to  any  of  our  readers  ao  a  difficulty  bow 
great  Bumbere  of  notorious  wine  merchants,  in  London,  are  enabled 
to  sell  their  generous  liquor  at  a  less  price  than  that  at  which  it  ean 
be  imported,  we  would  refer  them  (or  a  full  solution  to  the  Treatise  on 
Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterators ;  where  the  subject  is  treated  with  that 
oopiousness  of  detail,  and  such  practical  familiarity,  that  we  can  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  we  are  not  listening  to  the  experience  of  one  grown 
old  and  rich  in  the  profitable  occupation  he  describes.  He  taliis  with 
liuoh  goftt  of  the  round  flavour  and  the  rich  body  acquired  by  vatting ; 
of  the  nutty  kernel  flavour  communicated  by  almond  cake;  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  paling  sherry  possessed  by  lamVs  blood ;  so  know? 
ingly  of  the  precise  admixture  of  base  '^  benecarlo,"  or  innocent  brandy 
eowfl ;  and  of  the  warm  and  pungent  smarting  on  the  palate  given  by 
eapsicum,  chillies,  and  grains  of  Paradise  ;  that  we  refuse  utterly  to 
believe  that  the  same  pen  that  now  exposes  the  cunning  of  his  former 
days,  has  not,  many  a  time  and  oft,  enraptured  the  public  with  flowing 
descriptions  of  ^^  fine  pale  sherry  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavour ;" 
of  ^^  fine  old  soft  flavoured  West  India  Madeira ;"  or  '^  Old  London 
particular/'  mr  f^  curious  old  soft  flavoured  cognac,  ten  years  old/' 
IfO.  &c, 

The  writer  disavows  any  such  dealings ;  and  indeed  appears  warmed 
iritb  A  virtuous  indignation  against  all  practices  of  the  kind :  and  if 
the  information  he  gives  us  is  useful,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  very 
particular  about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  innocent  people  who  think  themselves 
Ueeaed  that  they  now  can  push  about  the  generous  bottle  at  the  price 
at  whieh  their  fathers  bought  it,  we  will  expose,  after  our  author,  the 
eontentfl  of  the  bottle  on  the  table,  for  their  benefit  :*— that  en* 
livening  beverage  which  the  |nests  are  smacking  on  their  palates,  and 
blinking  at  through  the  glass,  bears  not  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
the  genuiue  juiee  of  the  grape,  than  the  draughts,  equally  clear,  but 
perhaps  less  pernioious,  which  come  with  the  descriptive  labels  from 
the  shop  of  the  apothecary. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  lowest  price  of  importation  of  any  given 
liquor,  is  greater  than  that  at  which  "  placard  wine  merchants,"  as 
oiur  author  calls  them,  advertise  their  highly  vaunted  medicaments, 
the  eonsequence  is  plaia»  that  they  do  not  sell  that  which  is  imported : 
that,  in  short,  they  sell  a  mixture  of  their  own.  We  ean  show  the 
lowest  importation  price ;  and  our  readers  may  refer  to  the  adver« 
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liquors  in  name  at  a  lower  price,  and  moreover  voi^cbed  fors  not  as  of 
an  inferior  kind,  such  as  would  make  them  approach  the  lowest  im- 
portation price  ;  hut  in  truth  of  a  very  superior  kind^  better  thap  any 
other,  unrivalled  in  strength,  matchless  in  flavour,  and  unequalled  in 
brilliancy. 

Little  does  the  poor  invalid  think,  whose  stfength  is  to  he  animated 
with  a  daily  portion  of  white  wine,  that  the  warmth  which  it  commu- 
nicates, and  ror  which  he  congratulates  himself,  is  the  g^ueroujs  result 
of  capsicuno,  sal  tartar,  gum  dragon,  and  lees  qf  brandy*  The  host^ 
when  he  expatiates  on  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  wine  with  wbioh  he 
has  been  favoured  by  a  friend  ^^  in  a  large  way,"  dreams  not  of  cherry- 
laurel  water,  gum  benzoin,  and  almond  cake:  and  his  guests,  while 
they  joke  and  laughs  and  sing  about  the  bowl  and  the  grap^,  aad 
sparkling  wine,  and  all  such  antiquated  stuff,  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  strides  which  art  has  made ;  and  that  if  their  heads  are  hot,  their 
spirits  high,  and  their  hearts  warm,  they  are  indebted  to  spicks,  drugs, 
and  lees,  originally  purchased  at  the  druggist's  shop,  and  artfully 
compounded  by  a  chemist,  who  conceals  his  vocation  under  ths  uama 
of  a  wine  merchant. 

The  writer  of  this  Treatise  involves  iq  his  eensures  only  the 
advertising  wine  merchants ;  their  guilt  is  indeed  demonstrable :  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  those  who  do  not  advertise,  and  are  termed 
respectable,  that  they  never  tamper  with  their  wines.  There  is  a  test, 
however,  which  is  tolerably  decisive ;  the  purchaser  mast  ascertain 
whether  they  keep  vai^ :  for  vats  are  almost  nei^essary  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  cheap  wines:  other  means  ibay,  however,  be 
devised.  But  though  the  purchaser  of  the  cheap  wine  is  un- 
doubtedly buying  drugs,  yet  it  is  possible  that  he  may  still  buy 
the  same  drugs  at  a  dearer  rate,  and  wi^ho^it  tj^e  interveptjon  pf  an 
advertisenient. 

The  adulteration  of  spirits  is  somewhat  ohecjced  by  tbe  operatiops 
of  the  excise  officer ;  and  the  wholesale  dealer  is  consequently  pre- 
vented in  a  great  measure,  and  except  at  a  great  risk,  from  mixing 
this  article  of  his  stock:  but  unfqrtunatelv  the  dealer  in  retail  is 
likewise  permitted  to  hold  a  wholesale  license ;  a  circumstance  which 
enables  him  effectually  to  evade  the  efTect  of' tbe  e:^cise  l^ws,  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  explained. 

The  writer  divides  his  exposure  into  two  parts ;  the  first  relates  to 
spirits,  and  the  second  to  wines :'  and  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  his 
subject.  As  to  his  style,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  arrange  his  thoughts  for  the  press ;  and  his  meaning  often 
suffers  for  the  want  both  of  method  and  expression :  we  ^11,  never- 
theless, Contrive  to  pick  out  the  faets,  and  leave  behind  i^s  much  as 
possible  the  clothing  with  which  he  has  encumbered  them. 

With  regard  to  spirits,  we  must  first  remind  our  readers,  that  as  a 
principal  component  part  is,  or  ought  to  be,  alcohol,  and  as  that 
alcohol  is  capable  of  being  measured  by  a  scientifio  contrivance,  they 
are  immediately  susceptible  of  a  test.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid,  that  is  to  say  its  weight,  as  compared  with  pm^S  Water>  indicates 
the  quantity  of  alcohpl  cpntain^d :  tht)  p^ciso  libW9  bftv^  filed  upon  % 
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certain  standard  quantity,  which  they  call  proof ;  and  with  relation 
to  its  variations  from  this  qnantity  the  excise  regulations  are  made. 
If  mere  hnlk  were  considered^  no  equal  duty  would  he  levied,  since  in 
the  same  vessel  great  varieties  of  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  spirit,  may 
be  contained.  No  dealer  is  permitted  to  have  either  brandy  or 
rum  which  does  not  possess  a  strength  of  seventeen  per  cent,  under 
proof.  The  excise  officer  makes  repeated  visits  to  the  warehouses  of 
all  dealers,  and  ascertains  the  strength  and  quantity  of  all  their 
stocks ;  and  compares  it  with  the  permits  produced  by  the  dealer,  who 
is  not  allowed  to  send  out  any  portion  of  spirits  without  rendering  an 
accoiut  of  it.  Should  any  decrease  appear  in  his  stock  beyond  five 
gallons  per  cent,  which  is  not  so  accounted  for,  the  dealer  is  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine :  we  speak  of  wholesale  dealers,  who  is  not  permitted  by 
his  license  to  sell  a  less  quantity  than  two  gallons.  Now  a  retail  dealer, 
in  addition  to  his  retail  license,,  may  possess,  as  we  have  said,  by  paying 
ten  pounds  per  annum  extra,  a  wholesale  license ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  consumption  in  his  shop  or  bar,  he  is  not  required  to 
render  any  account  of  his  decreases.  This  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  dealers  gives,  as  will  be  seen,  a  considerable  facility 
to  the  retail  dealer  in  carrying  on  £rauds  in  the  adulteration  of  spirits. 
It  will  consequently  be  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the  advertisers 
of  cheap  spirits  are  persons  possessing  both  retail  and  wholesale 
licenses. 

We  have  promised  to  show  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  prices 
advertised  by  the  6heap  sellers  of  both  spirits  and  wine,  are  lower 
than  that  of  the  cost  price ;  we  proceed  to  the  task  as  regards  the 
staple  description^  of  spirits— -brandy,  rum,  and  gin ;  and  of  wines — 
port  and  sherry. 

BRANDY. 

The  duty  on  brandy  is  22«.  ed*  the  imperial  gallon:  the  cost  of 
tolerable  brandy  is  from  4«.  M.  to  5«.  per  gallon:  lOe^.  a  gallon  is 
usually  reckoned  as  ordinary  interest  on  duty. 


The  cost  price  is  then  from  VI 8,  \0d.  per  gallon,  to  28«,  4d,\  to  which 
is  to  be  added  the  expense  of  cartage,  wages,  waste,  &c.  estimated  at 
Sd.  per  gallon.  This  renders  the  average  cost  28«.  6ef.  and  29«. 
per  gallon.^ 

The  prices  of  the  advertisers  are  2^8.  M.\  26^.;  25«.  6(f.;  24^.; 
and  23«.  6d.  per  gallon. 

RUM. 

The  coarse  Leeward  Island  Bums,  and  the  low  priced  Jamaica, 
may  b«  bought  at  from  X^.  8df,  and  \9.  9d  to  2^.  per  gallon :  10  per 


Duty 

Cost 

Advance  of  money  . 

£ 
1 

0 
0 

«.   d, 
2     6 
4    6 
0  10 

£ 

1 

0 
0 

8.    d, 
2     6 
5     0 
0  10 

1 

7  10  per  gal. 

1 

8    4  per  gal. 
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cent,  over  proof;  the  duty  is  Ss.6d,  per  gallon^  and  the  expenses  may 
be  Sd.  per  gallon.  When  this  is  reduced  to  proof,  the  price  amounts, 
at  Is,  9d.  to  10«.  Sj;d.  i%  per  gallon. 

Now  the  terms  on  which  rums  of  "  exceedingly  fine  flavour  "  are 
advertised,  are  10^.  4d.9  lOtf.  Sd.^  11^.  Bd.,  12^.,  and  13».  Ad.  per 
gallon ;  at  the  two  latter  prices  the  article  to  be  proof. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Leeward  Island  rums,  and  the 
low  priced  Jamaica  rums,  are  almost  unsaleable,  unless  altered  in 
their  flavour  by  artificial  means,  or  blended  with  others  of  a  better 
quality. 

GIN 

Is  invariably  sold  by  the  malt  distillers  to  the  rectifiers  at  two  fixed 
strengths,  and  a  stated  price.  The  strengths  are  either  17  or  22 
per  cent,  under  proof:  at  the  former  strength,  the  price  is  to  the 
trade  consumers  10^.,  and  for  the  latter  strength  9^.  Ad.  per  gallon* 
The  rectifiers  again  distill  this  gin,  and  sweeten  or  make  it  up 
themselves. 

Now  the  advertising  prices  are,  5«.  9e2.,  6^.  6c?.,  7s.6d.,  and  98.  Ad. 
per  gallon. 

FORT. 

The  following  scale  will  show  the  prices  of  port  wines  in  dock :«- 


f 


'^  A  SCALE,  showing  the  cost  price,  per  dozen,  of  wines  in  dock,  from  such 
as  are  scarcdy  dnnJuible,  to  those  of  the  finest  qualities,  if  cleared  home 
and  bottled  in  fifteens,*  Tthree  gallons,  according  to  the  old  measure,  to 
be  deducted  from  each  pipe  of  138  gallons,  old  standard,  eqiud  to  115 
gallons  new,  as  bottoms,)  the  value  of  eadi  cask  supposed  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  clearing  from  the  docks,  and  cartage,  six-pence  per  dozen  oeing 
a^ed  for  charge  of  corks,  and  five-pence  per  dozen  more,  fo^^expenses  <n 
bottling,  laths,  sawdust,  &c. 


Cost  prices  per  pipe, 
of  port  wines,  from 
the  lowest  drinkable 
qualitHes  to  those  of 
tne  finest  descrip- 
tion. 

Cost  Frices  by 
the   dozen    of 
each   pipe,    if 
bottled  as  stat- 
ed in  fifteens. 

Cost  prices  per  pipe, 
of  port  wines,  from 
the  lowest  drinkable 
Qualities  to  those  of 
the  finest  descrip- 
tion. 

Cost  prices  by 
the   dozen    of 
each    pipe,   if 
bottlea  as  stat- 
ed in  fifteens. 

\ 

Per  dozen. 

- 

Per  dozen. 

£ 

60 

63 

65 

70 

75 

80 

[i.      d. 

22  3 

23  Si 

24  0| 

25  9| 
27      T 
29      4i 

£ 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 

110 

s.       d. 

31  H 

32  11 
34      Si 
36      H 
38      3 
40      0| 

*  A  small  idsed  bottle,  used  coomoiily  by  the  adf  erdsing  dealert  • 
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SHERRY. 

A  litnilAr  sdftle  shows  the  ptices  at  which  thid  wine  may  be  imported. 

"  \  Scale,  showing  the  dost  prises,  per  dozen,  of  genuine  pale  and  brown 
sherries,  from  the  very  lowest  qualities  and  prices  of  such  as  are  at  all 
drinkable,  to.  those  of  the  highest  description,  if  cleared  home  and  bottled 
in  *  fifteens*  Each  butt  is  supposed  to  contain  the  new  standard  quan- 
tity of  108  imperial  gallons;  equivalent  to- 130  gallons  of  the  old  standard 
measure.  Two  gallons  and  four-fifths,  according  to  the  latter  measure, 
deducted  in  the  calculation,  as  the  bottoms ;  six-pence  per  dozen  reckoned 
esira  fot  dorks  j  iiVe*pe|!ee  pei*  ddsen  more  fbt  expences  of  bottling,  laths, 
saw-dust,  £ie.  j  and  the  Tslue  of  each  cask,  to  pay  fof  cartage  and  clearing 
from  docks* 


Cost  prices  per  dozen 
of  genuine  pale  sher- 
fj,  ftotn  tlie  lowest 
drinkable  qualities  to 
the  very  finest  de- 
scription. 

.Per  butt. 


£ 

to 

75 

SO 

^& 

100 
105 

e 

0 


Cost  price  by 
the  dozen  of 
^ach  butf,  ac- 
cording to  the 
quality,  if  bot- 
tled, as  stated. 


t^er  dozen. 


8. 

25 
27 
S9 
3i 
32 
34 
36 
S8 
40 
0 
0 


d. 


111 

10| 

9 
7f 

e 

0 
0 


Cost  prices  per  do- 
zen of genuinebrown 
sherry,  from  the 
lowest  drinkable 
qualities  to  the  very 
finest  description. 


Per  butt. 


£ 
58 
60 
63 
68 
72 
78 
63 
86 
92 
98 
105 
110 


Cost  prices  by 
the  ctozen  of 
each  butt,  ac- 
cording to  the 
quality,  if  bot- 
tled, as  stated. 


Per  dozen. 


22 
23 
24 
26 
28 
30 
31 
33 
35 
37 
40 
42 


d. 
H 

®? 

ei 
1 

4 
10^ 

4i 

7J 

lOf 

6J 


The  adireKising  prices  for  sherry,  are  1^4^.,  25^.  Gd.,  27^.9  28«.  My 
and  30«.  per  dozen. 

Wfe  have  thus  shown  with  f^gard  to  the  principal  articles  of  con- 
sumption, that  even  the  lowest  and  i^Oarcely  drinkable  qualities  of 
wines  and  spirits,  must  cost  the  advertising  wine  merchants  too  high 
a  price  to  allow  of  their  being  retailed  in  a  genuine  state,  at  the  terms 
quoted  in  their  placards  and  advertisements.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
here  to  coiitinue  the  comparison  with  regard  to  other  wines>  as  might 
easily  be  done.  It  is  possible  we  may,  before  we  have  done,  indicate 
the  differetice  as  regards  some  of  them,  t)at  at  present  we  shall  go  on 
to  siiow  lifhat  kinjd  of  wind  and  spirits  it  is  that  cian  be  sdld  at  the 
prices  of  the  advertisers ;  and  how  the  process  may  .be  carried  on 
without  fear  of  detection. 


From  the  book  before  as,  we  shall  ^ire  a  list  of  th6  ftftlcles  used  in 
the  composition  of  a  pseudo-BkANDY. 

"  The  methods  by  which  Cognac  brandy  is  adulterated,  di'ti  various ;  but 
they  are  all  effected  by  the  admixture  with  such  portion  Of  It  as  will  answer 
the  intention  of  the  cbeflp  seller  of  the  following  AttideS.  In  some  in- 
stances the  wholcj  in  others^  only  a  part  of  ^em  are  introduced ;  and  the 
number,  quantity^  and  proportions  in  which  they  are  used^  are  regulated  by 
the  experience  which  the  placarder  has  acquired  of  the  public  tasta> 

*^  Spanish  or  Bordeaux  Brandy. — Brandies  of  very  inferior  quality  to  Cognac. 
They  are  but  seldom  used  by  the  advertising  retailer^  as  they  pay  the 
same  duty  as  Cognac^  and  therefore  apph»eh  too  tlearly  the  same 
expense  to  serve  as  a  profitable  basis.  I  believe^  however^  that  they  are 
frequently  sold  genuine  (except  only  a  dighi  reduotioh  in  strengdi)  by 
the  wholesale  spirit  advertiser^  under  the  title  of  '  QuHtms  old  Moft 
voured  Cognac,  ten  years  old.' 

"  OldfTeutiraUjbivouredltum, — Neuttal-davoulred  tUln  is  such  as  possesses  the 
least  flavour.  It  must  be  of  the  finest  quality ;  and  the  highest  marks 
of  Wedderburn's  rums  are  generally  preferred  as  being  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Theii"  prices  vary  from  13*.  9(£  to  l4*.  ^d,  without  the  overproOT, 
if  purchased  by  the  puncheon ;  but  if  in  smaller  quantities^  the  cost  is. 
at  a  higher  rate. 

'^  Rectified  Spirits, — By  rectified  spirits,  is  not  meant  the  usual  spirits  of  wine> 
thoush  now  sold  by  our  rectifiers^  in .  some  respects^  under  the  same. 
regulation.  The  difference  between  the  two  articles  in  their  manu- 
facture is,  that  the  rectified  spirits  of  which  I  now  speaks  is  distilled 
from  better  and  cleaner  spirits,  and  afterwards  rectified  to  extract  the 
essential  oil^  in  order  to  render  it  as  tasteless  as  possible ;  whilst  spirits 
of  wine  is  generally  made  from  the  feints  and  refuse  of  aU  other  spirits 
and  Compounds  put  together ;  and  undergoes  only  the  simple  process  of 
distillation.  It  is  sold  under  the  denomination  of  plain  spirits^  and  is 
to  be  bought  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  overproof,  iot  about  15*.  td,  per 
^llon^  including  the  overproof ;  and,  therefore,  when  reduced  to  proofs 
costs  (mly  12*.  5|(t.  per  gallonj  as  the  following  will  show  i — 

100  gallons  of  rectified  spirits  at  IBs.  7d.      *    .    TT  18  i 
95  gallons  of  wat^  to  jeduce  it  to  proof  makes  up 

125  gallons  proofrectifiedspirite  at  12*.  5^J.^  is    77  IS  4 

It  may  be  requisite,  however,  just  to  observe,  that  all  dealers  are 
restricted  from  keeping  rectified  spirits  in  stodc,  or  sending  it  out  at  a 
less  strength  than  it  is  received  in  at  But  as  the  retailer  has  to  render 
no  other  account  of  its  disposal  to  his  excise  officer,  (shoiild  there  be  a 
decrease,)  when  the  stock  is  taken,  than  is  afforded  by  the  permits  he 
has  had  occasion  to  draw  for  sending  out  two  gallons  of  it  or  upwards^ 
such  a  restriction  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his  means  of  using 
it  in  any  spirit  he  pleases. 
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''  British  Brandy  Bitters, — ^British  brandy  bitters  is  used  to  fill  ap  the  flavour, 
but  comparatiyely  in  small  quantities,  as  it  is  exceedingly  powerful:  it 
is  usualfy  composed  of 

Rectified  spirits.  Camomile  flowers. 

Cassia,  Orangepeel, 

Carraways,  &c  &c. 

The  cost  is  about  9#.  6  J.  per  gallon. 

''  British  Brandy. — ^An  imitation  of  French :  the  compound  of  which,  pre- 
viously to  ^tillation,  consists  generally  of  the  following  proportionate 
ingredients :— - 

80  gallons  of  rectified  spirits,  50  overproof. 

7  giJlons  of  vinegar. 
18  ounces  of  orace  root. 
16  pounds  of  raisins. 

S  poimds  of  vitrioL 

The  cost  price  is  from  ISs,  to  14j.  per  gallon,  twenty*two  per  cent, 
under  proof. 

''  Cherry-Laurel  Waier.'-^TYns  is  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
British  brandy  bitters,  but  is  more  generally  made  use  of,  because  the 
quantity  of  it  appUed  does  not  prevent  a  trial  of  the  stren^h  of  the 
brandy  by  the  nydrometer.  Its  qualities  are  highly  pemiaous,  and 
even  poisonous. 

'^  Extract  of  Almond  CSoAr^.*— Extract  of  almond  cake  is  prepared  by  keeping 
a  quantity  of  the  cake  in  spirits  of  wine  for  a  long  time.  It  is  intended 
to  impart  to  adulterated  hrandy,  a  taste  resembling  the  fine  kernel 
flavour  which  the  genuine  article  possesses. 

'^  Extract  of  Capsicums,  or  Extract  of  Grains  of  Paradisc-^Knovm  in  the 
trade  by  the  denomination  of  'Devil.'  Tne  extract  of  capsicums  is 
made  by  putting  a  quantity  of  the  small  East  India  chellies  into  a 
bottle  ox  spirits  of  wine,  and  keeping  it  closely  stopped  for  about  a 
month.  The  same  process  is  performed  with  grains  of  paradise.  The 
purposes  of  both  are  obvious  from  their  natures.  Thev  are  used  to  im- 
part an  appearance  of  strength,  by  the  hot  pungent  flavour  which  they 
mfase  into  the  spirit  requiring  tneir  aid.  They  are  mixed  separately, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  maker-up,  as  to  which  answers  the  pur- 

gose  best ;  their  properties  being  similar  with  respect  to  their  giving  a 
ot  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  passes  for  strength  with  the  persons  im- 
posed upon. 

'*  Colouring,  Sugar,  S^c* — Colouring  consists  merely  of  a.  preparation  of 
burnt  sugar.  It  is  employed  to  bring  up  the  colour  of  orandy  which 
may  have  become  too  pale  by  the  preceding  mixtures.  It  is  used  to 
answer  the  same  end  with  rum.  The  reasons  for  the  application  of 
sugar  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 
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Now  from  these  materials  it  becomes  a  problem  easily  solved,  by  an 
experiment  or  two,  how  to  make  np  "fall-proof  brandy,"  to  cost 
something  under  21«.  6d.    This  problem  is  worked  by  our  author: — 

''  To  make  up  100  gallons  of  ^full-proof  Brandt//  to  cost  only  2U.  4|<?.^ 

s,    a.  £,    s»    d» 

60  gals,  of  fine  cognac  brandy,  proof,  at  ...    99    0  per  gal.    72  10    0 

31  gals,  of  old  neutral-flavoured  rum,  pre- 
viously reduced  to  proof 13    0  20    3    0 

9  gals,  of  old  neutral-flavoured  rum,  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  overproof,  induding 
overproof 16    6  ■  7    8    6 

10  gals,  of  British  brandy,  twenty-two  per 

cent,  underproof 13    6—      6  15    0 

100  gaik,  of fuU^proof  Brandy  B.t  21s,  4id,-lJli  106  16    6 

20 
To  the  above  must  be  added—  — 

1  pint  of  colourmg.  100)2136(21. 4Jja 

f  pint  of  cherry-laurel  water.  gals.  200     per  gal. 

h  pint  of  extract  of  ahnond  cake.  -^— 

136 
100 

36 
13 

i00)438(4c2. 
400 

38 

4 

100)152(J 
100 

52 


Now  if  this  full  proof  brandy,  which  will  bear  to.be  tried  by  the 
hydrometer,  be  reduced  to  seventeen  per  cent,  under  proof  (the  legal 
minimum)  by  the  addition  of  seventeen  gallons  of  water,  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  flavouring  ingredients,  a  little  calculation  will  show 
that  the  cost  price  to  the  compounder  falls  to  ISa.  Sd.f^'per  gallon. 

The  exciseman  takes  the  retail  dealer's  stock  once  a  month,  and  if 
in  the  mean  time  he  has  been  compounding  cognac  brandy,  that  o£Bcer 
might  ascertain  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  rums  and  other  spirits 
which  go  to  make  up  the  compound,  and  an  increase  in  the  article  of 
brandy.  The  sale  by  retail,  however,  enables  him  effectually  to  blind 
the  exciseman.  In  making  his  brandy,  he  takes  care  to  keep  within 
his  former  quantity  by  a  plausible  number  of  gallons ;  and  though 
from  the  use  of  the  inferior  spirits  in  making  up  his  brandy,  a  dispro- 
portionate quantity  of  them  may  have  disappeared^  this  is  not  the 
businesB  of  the  offiper. 
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The  mode  of  compounding  a  cheap  rum  is  to  purchase  the  low  priced 
Leeward  Island  rums,  and  hy  adding  some  of  the  following  articles  :-— 

Ale,  Porter,  Shruh, 

Extract  of  Orace  Root, 

Cherry-laurel  Water. 

Extract  of  Grains  of  Paradise,  or  Capsicums* 

They  may  he  made  saleahle  as  '^  fine  old  Jamaica  rum  of  a  peculiar 
softness  and  flavour."  Now  as  the  inferior  rums  may  be  purchased 
under  10«.  6d,  per  gallon  at  proof,  it  becomes  a  problem  how  to  reduce 
this  to  a  saleable  rum  at  an  advertising  price.  The  following  example 
will  show  the  process : — 

"  To  reduce  6S  gallons  of  the />roof  Rum,  at  lOs.  S%d,  f^  per  gallon>  to  cost 
9s  6d.  per  gallon ;  strength  about  10  per  cent  underproof. 

s.    d,  £•    s,    d. 

55  gals,  proof   Leeward   Island 

Rum,  at ^ 10    Sjfllpergal.    «8    7    6 

1  gal.  Porter    2    0          — —          0    S    0 

igaLShrub  9    0          *— *          0    4    6 

4|  gals.  Water.  

I  pint  Colouring  ^  Quantity  98  H    0 

i  pint  Orace  Root  f  increased  SO 

I  pint  Extract  off  pays  their  

Capsicums.         3  expence.  61)574(9.  4{|^  per  gal. 

— —  gals.   549    say  9s.  6d, 

61  gals.  Rum,  at  9s.  6d.  per  gal-  *— —      per  gaL 

Ion;  strength  about  10  per  25 

cent,  underproof.  12 

61)300(4 
244 

6S 

4 

61)224(1 
183 

41 

This  may  be  reduced  to  a  rum  saleable  at  Bs.S^d.  per  gallon ;  strength 
seventeen  per  cent  under  proof,  the  lowest  at  which  it  is  allowed  to  b 
sold,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit  the  process. 

The  list  of  ingredients  used  in  flavouHng,  or  making  up]the  Gin,  as 
advertised,  is  somewhat  startling,  not  less  for  its  length  than  for  the 
articles  of  which  it  is  composed.    Thejr  are  as  follows  i-^ 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  Sulphuric  -Sther, 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  Extract  of  Orace  Root, 

Oil  of  Junip^,  E^ttact  of  An^lica  Root, 

Oil  of  Cassia,  Extract  of  Capsicums,  or 

Oil  of  Carraw^yi,  Extract  of  Grains  of  Paradise, 

Oil  of  Almondsy  Water,  Sugar,  &c. 

With  respects  to  the  first  mentioned  of  these  artidesi  vH.  oil  vf 
vitrioly  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  whole  list ;  as  from 
the  pungency  it  imparts  to  the  spirit,  it  mainly  assists  in  keeping  up 
the  appearance  of  strength^  when  applied  to  the  nose,  as  the  extracts 


o/*  capsicurn^  or  ot  grains  of  parddtse  do  when  applied  to  the  taste. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  smelling  a  hottle  containing  gin,  in  the  flavouring 
of  which  oil  ©/"tJiYrao/ has  heen  employed,  the  pungency  is  so  great, 
immediately  aftei*  the  hung  has  heen  taken  out,  as  almost  to  make  the 
eyes  water,  which  is  never  the  case,  even  with  gin  at  its  highest 
strength,  previously  to  its  heing  sweetened; 

The  quantities  in  which  it  is  applied  are  various,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  require  its  aid,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  helieve  it  is  used  in  the  greatest  proportion  to  those 
gins  which  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  strengths  and  prices,  and  hy  those 
persons  who  are  considered  the  most  knowing. 

Before,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  flavouring  ingredients, 
it  is  altered  in  its  form  hy  a  process,  in  which  either  sour  cider  or 
lime  water  is  employed ;  and  uncler  which  alteration  it  is,  we  helieve, 
added  in  the  proportions  ef  from  one  to  four  pints  to  100  gallons 
of  gin. 

As  regards  oil  of  turpentifie  and  sulphuric  eBther,  (the  tur^ 
pentine  having  been  changed  from  its  oity  state  hyjneanS  of  lime 
water,  thiB  whites  of  eggs j  or  spirits  ofwine^  they  are  included  in 
the  measilre  of  ahotlt  one-eighth  of  a  pint  of  the  former,  and  half  a 
pint  of  thfe  latter,  (with  the  other  materials  used  for  the  flavonr,)  for 
100  gallons,  atid  chiefly  for  the  purpt^fee  of  mingling  and  concealing  the 
oil  (^  vitHol  \\x  ih^  iliade  up  gb,  add  gividg  it  what  is  termed '^  a 
delicate  flavout ! " 

The  extracts  of  orace  and  angelica  roots  are  lised  for  imparting 
a  fulness  6f  body  and  flavdur  to  that  Vast  proportion  of  the  compound, 
which  is  merely  wt^ter ;  and,  by  their  relative  bitters^  keeping  the  taste 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  gin  previously  to  any  reduction. 
They  are  applied  witli  thd  other  ingredients  in  quantities  of  about  a 
qtlfirt  of  each  to  the  100  gallons  of  manufactured  gin. 

The'  remaining  oils,  named  in  the  list,  require  the  nicest  discrimi« 
nation  in  their  application ;  and  that  their  forms  be  altered  by  the 
same  means  as  are  emploved  with  oil  of  turpentine.  They  are  all 
exceedingly  powerful,  ana  the  proportions  mad^  use  of  with  the  rest 
of  the  materi|Lls,  (previously  to  their  having  undergone  any  change,) 
seldom  exceed  a  qilarter  of  an  ounee  of  the  oils  ofcassiay  carrawaysy 
and  almonds ;  and  of  the  oil  df  juniper ^  one  ounce. 

The  prices  at  which  the  rectifier  receives  this  spirit  from  the  mall 
distiller  has  been  stated.  It  requires  forty^eight  gallons  of  water  to 
reduce  100  gallons  of  giti,  purchased  at  its  cheapest  rate,  to  one  of  the 
prices  at^which  it  is  advertised,  and  the  still  further  addition  oiforty^ 
four  gallons  more  of  water  (making  a  total  of  ninety-two  gallons) 
to  allow  of  the  profit  of  Is,  6d.  per  gallon.  It  is  consequently  pretty 
evident,  that  adscititious  ingredieiits  must  be  used  id  considerable 
quantities  to  disguise  the  aqua  para. 

The  following  scale  will  show  how  the  compounder  purchasing  100 
gallons  of  gin  from  the  distiller,  at  9s.  4d.  per  gallon^  22  per  cent, 
udder  pi-oof,  must  act,  in  order  tO  meet  his  prices^  both  with  and  with- 
out a  profit*  These  prices  we  have  stated  to  he  ^s.  6d,,  Ss.y  ^s.  6d.f 
6s.  6d.f  6s.  9d.  per  gallon*  Since  the  author  made  the  calculations 
beletr^  the  price  of  gin  has  falleiii  but  then  the  advertising  prices  haT0 
fallen  also^  so  that  the  restdts  ftte  ddt  all^t^d  :* 
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'^  A  Scale,  showing  the  quantity  of  water  necessaiy  to  reduce  100  gallons  of 
gin,  at  22  per  cent,  underproof,  to  the  various  prices  at  which  it  is  adver- 
tised and  placarded^  and  the  still  farther  reduction  requisite  to  allow  the 
profits  as  stated. 

£    s.    d. 

100  gallons  of  gin  at  9#.  4d. 46  13    4 

SOpoundsofmmp  sugar,  at  llif. 17    6 

flavouring,  &c.  pays  itsdf  in  the  quantity  increased    0    0    0 

48    0  10 


If  reduced^  to  cost-? 


Prices 

Profit 

as  adver- 

derived 

tised. 

extra. 

per  gal. 

per  gal. 

s,  tL 

s*  d> 

9    4 

'2    0 

Takes 

8    0 

1     6 

7     6 

1     6 

7     0 

1     6 

6     6 

1     6 

6     9 

1     0 

« 

Quantity  of 
Water  re- 
quired to  100 
gals,  of  Gin 
to  reduce  it 
to  the  price 
advertised. 


gals. 


3 

20 
28 
37 
47 
67 


qts. 


0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 


Further 
quantity  of 
Water  re- 
quired to  the 
100  gals,  of 
Gin  to  allow 
of  the  profit. 


Total  quan- 
tity of  Water 
reauisite  to 
reauoe  the 
100  gals,  of 
Gin  to  the 
profit  per  gal 
below  tne 
price  adver- 
tised. 


gals. 


28 

27 
32 
37 
44 
35 


qts. 


0 
3 
0 
2 
1 
2 


gals. 


31 
47 
60 
74 
92 
102 


qts. 


0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
2 


Per  cen- 
tum     of 
strength 
under- 
proof. 


percent. 


40i 

47 

51 

55 

59 

61i 


The  ingredients  necessary  for  compounding  cheap  port  are  thus 
enumerated  by  our  author : — 

''  Benecarlo;^  a  strong  coarse  Spanish  red  wine,  known  by  the  denomination 
of  Spanish  Black  Strap,  to  be  purchased,  including  duty,  at  about  38/.  per  pipe 
of  115  gallons. 

*'  Figueraff  a  red  wine  from  the  province  of  Estremadura,  in  Portugal,  of 

*  "Ou  distilling  a  gidloaof  each  of  the  gins  advertised^  at  these  priceu,  through  a 
small  experimental  still,  I  foand,  on  calculation,  the  relative  profits  coosiderahly  more, 
*  than  stated  on  some  of  the  prices  in  this  scale  ;  for  the  sake,  however,  of  having  no 
mis-statement,  I  have  supposed  the  whole,  only  as  laid  down;  and,  that  I  am  correct  in 
my  assertion  the  fact  will  suflEiciently  prove,  thftt  some  ofBceis  of  excise  have,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  made  seizures  of  gin  at  as  low  a  strength  as  92  per  cent,  underproof,  con- 
cluding it  to  be  illegal ;  but  which  was  afterwards  returned,  as  there  is  no  law  to  limit 
the  strength  of  this  compound,  in  point  of  weakness."        % 

t  "  It  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  no  restriction  exists  as  to  mixing  one  red  wine 
with  another,  providing  they  both  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty,  or  one  white  wine  with 
another,  under  a  similar  proviso  ;  but  white  wines  cannot  legally  be  mixed  with  red, 
nor  can  any  wines  whatever  be  put  together,  unless  under  the  circumstance  of  their 
duties  being  equal.  Benecarlo  and  Figuera  wines  pay  the  same  duty  as  port,  and  the 
^t  of  an  enormous  quantity  being  used  of  them,  and  of  theirbeing  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses I  have  described,  and  no  other,  could  be  fully  proved,  by  a  return  from  the  Lon- 
don Dock  Company  of  the  immense  number  of  pipes  of  both  wines,  which,  as  is  noto- 
rious to  all  of  the  trade,  are  yearly  imported  into,  ana  cleared  from  thence,  to  die  premisea 
of  our  cheap  sellers,  although  we  never  see  them  mentioned  in  any  of  their  placards  or 
advertisements,  undm  the  denomination  which  they  bear*'' 
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intermediate  quality  between  Black  Strap  and  inferior  port,  bearing  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  latter,  and  generally  to  be  bought  at  43/.  per  pipe  of  115 
gallons,  duty  included. 

*'  Red  Cape,  which,  from  its  low  rate  of  duty,  may  be  had,  including  that 
charge,  for  about  22/.  per  pipe  of  91  gallons,  consequently  forming  a  profit- 
able ingredient. 

*'  Mountain,  a  small  quantity,  if  required,  to  soften  and  give  an  appearance 
of  richness. 

"  Sal  Tartar,  a  portion  to  occasion  the  compound,  when  bottled,  to  crust 
firm  and  soon,  dissolved  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 

'^  Gum  Dragon,  to  impart  a  fullness  of  flavour  and  consistency  of  body  ; 
and  to  give  the  whole  a  face. 

"  Berry'Dye,  a  colouring  matter  extracted  from  German  Bilberries,  and 
known  under  this  name.    In  addition  to  these  may  be  introduced, 

'^  Brandy  Cowe,  explained  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  on  brandy,  and 
which  costs  nothing,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  gallons  to  every  hundred 
gallons  of  made  up  wine.    Another  ingredient  that  may  also  be  mentioned,  is 

"  Cyder."  ^ 

To  combine  these  materials  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a  vat 
capable  of  containing  from  500  to  1000  gallons.  Now  into  this  may 
be  racked  the  ingredients  in  the  following  proportions^  which  are  ob- 
tainable at  the  prices  affixed : — 


2   pipes  of  Benecarlo  

2   pipes  of  Figuera 

If  pipe  of  red  Cape 

If  pipe  of  stout  good  Port 
1    pipe  of  common  Port... 

Mountain 

Brandy    Cowe 

Colou4g 

^Etceteras 

—  Extra  allowance  for  loss 
by  the  bottoms 


Imperial 
gallons. 

£ 

at  38  per 

Imperial 
gallons. 

£ 
76 

m 

230 

115 

costs 

9' 

0 

230 

45 

115 

90 

0 

137 

32 

91 

48 

3 

165 

76 

115 

109 

0 

115 

63 

115 

68 

0 

20 

60 

105 

11 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0      ^ 

0 

2 

0 

8  pipes  of  Port,  of  115  gals* 

each  pipe,  are ••..      920    Imperial  gallons 400 


*  3|  pounds  Sal  Tartar,  dissolved  in  water,  with  about  3  pounds  of 
Gum  Dragon,  and  introduced  with  the  finings. 


d. 
0 
0 
6 

10 
0 

•7 
0 
1 
0 


0     0 


"  The  value  of  the  empty  pipes  and  hogsheads,  which  is  61,  Ss.  not  being 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  tnis  example,  are  supposed  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  cartage,  that  part  of  the  etceteras  which  may  not  be  sufficiently  charged  or 
paid  for,  by  the  water  used  to  dissolve  them,  and  which  is  sold  as  wine,  and 
for  anv  additional  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  bottoms. 

'^^Thus,  then,  we  have  eight  pipes  of  superior  port  wine,  made  up,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  and  most  approved  plan,  and  which  stands  our  advertising  and 
placarding  dealers  only  in  50/.  per  pipe  of  115  imperial  gallons,  every  expense 
included,  and  reckoned  at  the  very  outside ;  or  should  even  this  be  manu- 
factured at  too  high  a  price,  to  render  their  profits  sufficiently  adequate  to 
support  that  degree  of  modesty  for  which  they  are  so  famous,  a  slight  varia- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  any  of  the  ingredients,  need  only  be  made,  to  pro* 
duce  a  conttderable  alteration  in  thdr  favour. 
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"  By  a  very  simple  calculation  it  will  also  be  shown^  that  the  wine  thus 
made  up^  if  drawn  off  in  bottles  of  the  size  of  sixteen  to  the  three  gallons, 
old  measure^  and  adding  a  charge  of  6d,  per  dozen  extra,  for  corks,  would 
cost  only  I6s*  9d.  per  dozen — if  in  the  size  of  bottles  termed  Jifteens,  17#.  9d, 
per  dozen ;  and  the  mystery,  therefore,  of  their  advertising  genuine  p(Mrt 
wines  at  S3^.  6d.  and  2is.  per  dozen,  and  in  pipes,  hogsheads,  and  quarter 
casks,  at  the  rate  of  63/.  ana  Q&l.  per  pipe,  is  at  once  expuined." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  required  for  comppunding  a 
fashionable  pale  SHERav : — 

*'  To  the  requisite  proportion  of  coarse  brown  sherry,  which  may  be  pur« 
chased  at  about  60/.  per  outt,  of  108  imperial  gallons,  ihe  articles  made  use 
pf,  in  what  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  making  up  a  resemblance  of  pale 
sherry,  or  where  the  number  qf  spurious  inpedients  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose are  fewest,  and  in  the  smallest  proportions,  consist  qf  the  following,  in 
relative  qualities — 

"  Cape,  (to  be  bought,  including  duty,  for  about  t2l.  per  p^  of  91  gallons,) 
previously  fined,  and  racked  bright  from  the  lees. 

"  Brandy  Cowe,  which  costs  nothing,  but  is  useful  in  lessening  the  body  of 
ihe  mixture,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  light-bodied  wine. 

'f  Extract  of  Almond  Cake,*  (used  also  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy,)  to 
impart  a  nutty  flavour. 

"  Cherry-laurel  Water,  a  small  quantit]r,  generallv  in  order  to  check  the 
predominance  of  the  almond  cake,  and  to  sive  a  rounaness  of  flavour ;  or,  if  it 
DC  brown  sherry  that  is  to  be  adulterated,  or  manufactured,  to  enable  the 
vender  to  sell  it  as  suc)^. 

"  Qum  Benzoin  is  often  made  use  of,  in  the  place  of  extract  of  almond  cake, 
as  |t  causes  the  mixture  to  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  particular  flavour 
possessed  by  the  brown  sherry,  as  distinguished  from  the  pale :  if,  however, 
the  composition  be  intended  for  pale  sherry,  it  is  supposed  to  be  completed, 
after  the  several  ingredients  (with  the  exception  of  the  latter )>  have  been  well 
rummaged  together  with  the  wine;  and  when,  (in  order  to  extract  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  colour,  to  render  it  pale)— 

^^  Lamb's  Blood  t  has  been  employed  with  the  finings.  This  is  done  in 
the  proportion  of  three  pints  of  blood,  to  every  hundred  gallons  of  the  com* 
pound,  if  it  is  to  appear  distinctly  as  pale  sherry ;  but  if  it  is  only  meaut  to  ]^ss 
for  amber-coloured  sherry,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  this  delectable  ingredient 
is  enough.  The  whole  mixture,  however,  after  lying  ten  days  or  so,  is 
bottled  off,  or  racked  into  quarter-casks,  &c.  and  is.  then  considered  fit  to  be 
advertised,  and  sold  as  genuine  sherry,  imder  whichever  character,  as  to  colour, 
it  has  been  made  to  represent.  Anodier  article  sometimes  introduced,  and 
supposed  to  b^  a  capital  material  tf)  ^smt  in  the  mftnuf^H^ture  of  fictitious 
sherry,  on  the  best  system  to  deceive  the  public,  is-— 

«  British  Raisin  Win$:' 

*  "  On  reference  to  the  trial  of  Oldfield,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  compontion  applied 
by  him  to  impart  the  proper  flavour  to  his  adulterated  wine,  was  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  with  powdered  oyster- shells  and  obaM^,  the  two  latter  in§[re- 
dients  being  added,  to  bind  and  concentrate  the  whole.  By  those,  however,  of  our  ad- 
vertisers, wlio  are  even  more  knowing  than  Mr.  Oldfield,  the  extract  of  almond  cake  is 
usually  preferred,  as  not  having  so  great  a  tendency  to  altfsr  the  face  of  the  wine,  or 
render  it  less  transparent,  and  also  as  it  is  supposed  to  impart  a  more  delicate  flavour." 

t  "  The  properties  of  this  article  will  almost  exceed  belief: — The  chemical  decom- 
position of  colour  which  it  occasious  in  the  wine  which  receives  its  aid,  is  so  extremely 
rapid,  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours  the  wine  becomes  completely  changed,  from 
brown  to  pale ;  and  such  is  the  power  it  possesses,  that,  comparatively  only,  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  it  usually  employed  to  manufacture  pale  sherry  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  a  dark  brown  wine  to  the  colour  of  tinged  water.  By  a  iiew  of  our 
aidulteratorf ,  skimmed  milk  has  been  employed  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  lambs- 
blood,  but  its  eSect  has  been  fpup4  M)  )ie  i|p  very  deficient  in  several  respects,  that  I 
believe  its  use  is  now  entirely  Bupersede4^  t^e  )at(er  morfi  valttfthleji^gfeflif^^tf" 


Now  for  the  practical  receipts,  according  to  which  the  mixture  is 
to  be  made^— 


3  Pipes  of  Cape^  (quite 

clear  from  tne  lees) . . 

4t  Butts  of  Coarse  Brown 

Sherry    

1  Butt^  of  better  quality 

Brandy  Cowe 

Extract  of  Aln^ond  Cake 

Cherry-laurel  Water. . . 

Allowance  for  loss  by 

the  bottoms   

P  Butts  of  ^erry,  of  108 
g]iUons  e^ch  butt,  are 

— ■>—  ■     ■  II      !■  I  I 


Imperial 
gallons. 


273 


864i 


at  25  per 

—  60  — 

—  e&  -^ 


Imperial 
gallons. 


91 

108 
108 


costs 


Imperial  gallons £- 


£. 

75 

240 
64 


8 


384 


s. 


0 
0 

12 


0 
0 


0 


We  adopt  the  writer's  comment  on  this  scale :—  -^^ 

"  According  to  this  scale^  whieh  is  a  true  and  correct  example  of  the  plan 
generally  adopted,  as  partaking  of  the  least  adulteration,  we  have  eight  butts 
of  lOQ  gallons  each>  of  a  most  delightful  mixture,  which  costs  only  48/.  per 
butt,  at  the  very  outside  ;  the  expences  being  much  more  than  paid  in  the 
value  of  the  casks,  (5/.  5^.)  which  has  not  before  beep  taken  into  considera- 
tion, or  deducted  from  the  total  amount,  to  lessen  the  cost  per  butt ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  finings  and  lambs-blood  have  been  put  in, 
it  is  ready  to  be  advertised  as  ^  I^ne  Pale  Shernf  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
fiavour  I  *  If  bottled  in  ^fifieem^  and  ^d*  per  dozen  oe  added  for  charge  of 
corks,  the  cost  price  per  do^en  would  be  18«.  9,\d, ;  if  in  the  size  of  bottles 
termed "  sixfeens,'  16^.  ll|(f.  per  dozen.  As  stated  by  our  different  advertisers 
and  placarders,  the  prices  for  sale  are  24j.;  25 j.  6i.;  27 J.  j  28;.  Qd.\  and  30;.* 
per  dozen." 

The  author  pursues  the  wine  compounder  into  all  his  tricks,  and  is 
not  less  particular  in  his  history  of  the  comiption  of  claret  and  cham- 
paigne  than  of  port  and  sherry ;  but  they  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  details,  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  him,  must  procure  the 
work  itself:  in  which  they  will  find  a  multitude  of  minor  devices  for 
cheating  a  customer  exposed,  to  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  allude. 
Enough  has  been  said  by  us  to  warp  the  'public  from  the  premises  of 
men,  who  may  be  proved  to  sell  their  wares  at  less  than  cost  price ; 
and  perhaps  sufficient  to  induce  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
public  by  legislative  provisions,  to  look  into  the  subject.     The  public 


*  "  It  should  be  observed,  that  another  mode  these  worthies  have  of  increasiug  their 
profits  is  by  selling  the  same  wine,  which  is  advertised  at  so  low  a  rate,  for  that  for 
which  a  higher  pnce  is  quoted ;  thus,  in  applying  for  a  quantity  of  wine  at  30s.  per 
doien,  you  are  suoplied  with  identically  the  same  wine  as  is  advertised  and  sold  at 
34i.  per  dozen,  if  you  apply  for  some,  the  price  of  which  is  stated  as  at  36i.  or  43i» 
per  dozen,  you  are  served  from  that  which  is  opcasionally  sold  as  of  tempting  <|uaUty  at 
aOi.  per  doaen,  and  so  on  through  their  whole  scale  of  prices." 
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is  doubtless  egregiovsly  stupid  thus  to  be  imposed  upon ;  but  tbat  does 
not  seem  to  us  a  reason  why  dishonest  men  should  therefore  be  licensed 
to  prey  upon  it.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  whole  weight 
of  this  exposure,  as  regards  spirits,  rests  upon  the  men  who  combine 
th  e  licence  to  deal  wholesale  with  that  to  retail.  Were  such  trades- 
men c  ompelled  to  carry  on  these  two  trades  on  different  premises,  the 
opportunity  of  adulterating  would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

The  Romance  of  History. — Eogland.    By  Henry  Neele.    In  3  volf.    London, 
1827. 

In  our  review  of  Miss  Robert's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  "  a  few  months  since,  we  noticed  the  various  ways  in 
which  History  is  administered  to  the  English  public  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  we  little  thought  that  at  the  very  moment  a  poetical 
imagination  was  employed  in  devising  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
still  further  distorted.  We  have  read  Mr.  Neele's  work  with  some 
pleasure ;  and  though  the  praise  which  we  are  about  to  award  him 
will  not,  we  fear,  b;e  exactly  that  which  he  would  desire,  it  shall  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  sincerity.  Whatever  may  be  the  other  claims 
to  admiration  which  his  volumes  possess,  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
literary  intrepidity,  which  they  evince,  since  their  author  has  the 
courage  to  commence  his  preface  in  these  words : — ^^  The  following 
tales  are  all  founded  upon  facts  in  English  history : "  he  proceeds, 
however,  to  tell  us,  that  ^^  the  aid  of  fiction  has,  indeed,  been  made  use 
of.  But  no  important  historical  event  has  been  falsified ;  and  where 
the  author  has  wandered  farthest  from  strict  fact,  he  has  yet  en- 
deavoured to  be  true  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid.  It  will  also  be  found,  that  the  most  marvellous  and 
improbable  of  the  events  narrated  in  these  volumes,  are  by  no  means 
the  least  authentic.  ^  Le  vrai,'  says  a  French  author,  ^  n'est  pas 
toujours  le  vraisemblable.' " 
,  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  statements  is,  tbat  his 
tales  are  founded  on  real  events ;  an  assertion  which,  with  as  much 
politeness  as  possible,  we  beg  to  contradict.  We  do  not  deny  that 
such  men  as  the  kings  he  mentions  actually  lived  and  reigned ;  that 
certain  battles  were  fought  and  towns  besieged,  but  the  foundation  of 
a  tale  is  its  plot ;  and  even  supposing  that  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
and'the  gestes  imputed  to  them,  are  mentioned  by  some  mendacious 
chronicler,  are  we  to  receive  their  narratives  as  truths?  But  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  Mr.  Neele's  characters,  and  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  connected,  are  purely 
ideal:  hence,  instead  of  the  plot  being  founded  on  fact,  the  con- 
trary is  the  case;  and  his  materials  merely  consist  of  historical 
personages  and  events  instead  of  the  ordinary  men,  and  women, 
and  transactions  used  by  other  novelists.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
highly  culpable  attempt  to  mislead,  the  effort  is  visible  i;i  many 
otber  parts  of  his  labours.     Instead  of  giving  a  brief  notice  at 
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the  commenceinent  of  each  "  Tale,"  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  Mr.  Neele  has  inserted  an  "  Historical  Summary"  of  the  reign 
to  which  it  is  supposed  to  relate,  hut  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
tale  than  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  to  render  the  deception  still 
greater,  he  occasionally  introduces  a  passage  from  Froissart,  or  some 
other  early  writer,  whom  he  cites  in  a  note,  whence  it  would  appear, 
that  the  whole  story  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  that  his 
researches  have  been  of  the  most  laboured  description  This  is  not 
a  little  discreditable,  and  deserves  a  much  more  severe  censure 
than  we  have  passed  upon  it.  Having  endeavoured  to  preserve  history 
from  this  new  attempt  at  violation,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
a  short  account  of  the  work,  and  select  for  their  amusement  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  its  contents.  We  must,  however,  first  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  title.  Mr.  Neele  clearly  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  Romance  of  History ;"  and  we  suspect -that  our  gracious 
sovereign,  to  whom  the  volumes  are  dedicated,  will  be  no  less  puzzled 
to  understand  what  part  of  the  history  of  England  is  embraced  by  its 
**  romantic  annals ;''  though  some  clue  is  afforded  him  by  the  assurance, 
*^  that  there  is  no  era  more  Illustrious  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature, 
and  in  arms,  than  his  majesty's  own  glorious  regency  and  reign.'' 
The  "  Romance  of  History,"  as  well  as  the  "  romantic  annals,"  if 
the  latter  expression  be  not  positive  nonsense,  are  very  distinct  from 
the  romantic  events  of  history.  The  former  are  the  idle  stories, 
the  superstitious  anecdotes,  the  absurd  legends  or  prophecies  which 
occur  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  above  all,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  afifect  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  speeches  which  they  attribute  to  them;  but  the 
romantic  events  of  history  are  deeds  of  extraordinary  prowess,  unusual 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  virtue  or  honour,  great  actions,  or  great 
crimes ;  acts  which,  whether  criminal  or  laudable,  astound  the  ima- 
gination and  strike  us  with  irresistible  respect,  awe,  or  fear.  All  of 
these  may  be  consistent  with  truth ;  and  form  that  charm  which  gives 
to  the  parts  of  history  or  biography  in  which  they  occur,  all  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  a  romance,  or  to  use  a  word  less  likely  to 
confound  the  distinction  which  we  are  explaining,  though  far  less 
appropriate,  a  novel. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Neele's  wish  "  to  illustrate !  the  reign  of  every 
sovereign  by  at  least  one  tale :"  he  commences  immediately  after  the 
Conquest,  and  extends  his  stories  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The 
heroine  of  the  first  is  the  daughter  of  Wulstan,  who  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Worcester  by  the  last  Saxon  monarch.  From  this  story  we 
shall  make  some  copious  ^extracts,  as  it  presents  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  powers: — 

"  ^  It  is  in  vain— it  is  in  vain,  my  children !  This  unhappy  kingdom  is 
now  experiencing  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Conqueror:  our  liberties  are 
trampled  under  foot ;  our  religion  insulted  and  despised ;  and  our  reverend 

E relates  selected  one  by  one  as  lambs  for  the  slaughter.  The  noble  primate 
tigand  is  deposed  and  imprisoned ;  the  bishops  of  Selesey  and  Elmhiun  have 
shared  his  fate,  and  my  lord  of  Durham  has  fled  ike  kingdom.  I,  doubtless, 
am  marked  out  as  the  next  victim !  To  have  had  the  mitre  placed  upon  mv 
brows  by  hol^  King  £dward,  is  a  crime  by  which  itds  ingrate  Norman  will 
never  be  forgiven.' 
*^  The  speaker  was  a  man  of  a  stately  figure  and  Herculean  proportions. 
Djbc.  1827.  2  H 
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Tht  tUn  white  lodn  upon  his  head,  and  the  deep  fnirows  on  hit  cheeky  pro- 
daimed  bi«  adyanced  age;  but  indicated  neither  mental  decay  nor  bodily 
infirmity.  His  large  bright  blue  eye  gleamed  with  all  the  fire  and  vivacity 
of  youtn;  and  his  nt^,  as  he  paced  the  apartment,  was  firm  and  bold, 
although  hurried  and  irregular.  His  features  were  agitated  with  an  expres- 
pression  of  mingled  scorn  and  sorrow,  and  his  hand,  which  bore  a  silver 
Btaff^  crooked  at  the  top,  seemed  quite  as  well  fitted  to  grasp  the  sword  as  the 
erosier. 

**  ^Nay,  my  good  lord !'  said  a  young  man,  to  whom  clung  a  terrified  maiden, 
and  both  of  whom  seemed  de^fy  interested  in  the  old  man's  emotions, '  do 
not  believe  that  the  conqueror,  haughty  and  tyrannical  as  he  is,  will  venture 
80  far  to  outrage  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  subjects  as  to  strip  your 
lordship  of  those  dignities  which  vou  have  worn  so  honourably.  My  father, 
too,  stands  hieh  in  the  favour  of  tiis  sovereign,  and  will  not  fail  to  exert  his 
influence  in  oehalf  of  our  friend :  a  friend,  he  added,  looking  with  a  smile 
towards  the  muden,  who  blushed  deely, '  to  whom  we  shall  shortly  be  united 
by  ties  of  a  tenderer  and  yet  stronger  nature.' 

*' '  Walter  Fitzwalter,  said  the  prelate,  ^  I  doubt  not  your  father's  honour 
Of  his  friendship ;  but  I  know  the  blind  feudal  obedience  which  your  Norman 
laws  exact  from  a  subject  towards  his  sovereign.  I  know  that  friendship  and 
duty,  and  filial,  and  parental,  and  conjugal  love,  have  often  been  sacrificed 
by  we  vassal,  at  the  command  of  his  liege  lord.  Thou,  Walter,  nevertheless^ 
hast  Saxon  blood  in  thy  veins  and  a  Saxon  heart  in  thy  bosom ;  and  the  sun, 
which  will*  most  gladaen  those  old  eyes,  will  be  that  which  brightens  the 
morning  of  thy  nuptials  with  my  fair  child.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  7 — 9. 

The  lady  of  course  blushes,  and  is  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
pressed  "  more  closely  to  her  lover's  bosom."  The  description  which 
is  given  of  her  certainly  justifies  Fitzwaltei-'s  taste : — 

**  She  appeared  to  be  two  or  three  years  younger  than  her  suitor,  that  is  to 
say,  she  had  perhaps  seen  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  summers.  Her  form 
was  tall  and  stately  like  her  father  s ;  and  although  youth  and  bloom  were 
upon  her  cheek,  and  her  long  auburn  tresses  fell  in  rich  ringlets  down  her 
neck>  while  his  locks  were  blanched  with  age,  and  his  broad  expansive  brow 
was  Airrowed  with  deep  wrinkles,  still  their  features  bore  a  remarkable 
nscmblance.  She  was  wonderfidly  fair ;  perhaps  at  the  period  to  which  this 
narratiye  refers,  she  might  be  called  pale ;  for  sorrow  and  sufiering  had 
intruded  even  into  the  high  places  of  £ngland,  and  left  its  traces  on  her  once 
joyous  countenance.  Of  her  kindred,  some  had  fallen  in  the  field,  some  on 
the  scaffold,  and  some  were  exiles  in  a  foreign  land :  while  her  father,  who 
had  borne  the  episcopal  staff  for  several  years  with  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  spiritual  flock,  was  now  waiting  in  expectation  of  the  command 
of  the  conqueror  to  resign  it  to  some  minion  of  his  own.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
deep  blue,  and  sparkled  brightly  even  beneath  the  tears  which  now  streamed 
plcnteottsly  from  them."-— 'Vol.  1.  pp.  9, 10. 

Edith  then  attempts  to  console  her  father ;  and  a  colloquy  takes 
place  which  we  shall  pass  over.    It  was  interrupted  by  a  bugle,  and — 

y  Presently  an  armed  man,  mounted  on  a  stately  white  charger,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  court-yard.    He  was  not  long  in  dismounting,  and  being 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  where  having  unbarred  his  vizor,  he 
exhibited  features,  which  were  well  known  to  all.    The  prelate  extended  his 
hand,  the  maiden  made  a  lowly  reverence,  and  the  young  man  sinking  on  his 
knee,  exclaimed, '  Your  blessing,  my  noble  father,  your  blessing.' 
'' '  My  Lord  Fitawalter,'  said  the  bishop, '  peace  be  with  you ! ' 
"  *  Wttlstan  of  Worcester,'  returned  the  other, '  I  greet  you  well.' 
^'  *  Ha !'  said  the  prelate, '  so  blunt !    It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  myself 
styled  plain  Wulstan,  and  I  did  not  expect  that,  the  first  time  that  title  again 
gnated  my  ean,  it  ahouM  be  ftaB  tha  lips  of  tha  Baron  Fits  waiter/ 
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" '  I  dare  not/  said  the  Baron,  '  caU  you  my  Lotd  of  Wiwde^ter,  fot  I  am 
the  bearer  of  the  king's  command  to  inform  you  that  you  are  no  longer  bishop 
of  this  diocese.' 

*^ '  Is  it  even  so  ?'  said  Wulstan ;  and  then  turning  to  the  young  people^ 
'  was  I  not  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ?  And  pray,  my  lord,  may  I 
crave  to  know  of  what  crime  poor  Wulstan  of  Worcester  has  been  guilty, 
that  his  hand,  which  has  borne  this  pastoral  staff  so  long,  may  not  retain  it  for 
the  few  years  which  yet  remain  of  his  mortal  pilgrimage?' 

'^  *  No  crime  is|  imputed  to  you,  my  lord ;  but  the  king*s  conscience  is 
troubled  by  his  allowing  you  to  retain  the  episcopal  dignity  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  you  by  an  usurper.  You  received  your  pall  from  Benedict  IX, 
who  was  deposed  for  simony  and  intrusion  into  the  papacy.' 

^'  The  features  of  Wulstan  had  as  yet  betokened  only  wounded  pride  and 
mortified  dignity,  but  his  lip  now  writhed  with  an  expression  of  unutterable 
scorn.  ^ Death!'  he  cried,  forgetting  his  sacerdotal  character,  ^  the  king's 
conscience  was  not  troubled  when  he  forgot  his  coronation  oath,  whereby  he 
swore  to  protect  the  church,  to  administer  justice,  to  repress  violence,  and  to 
govern  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons  by  equal  laws.* 

"  '  Pardon  me,  my  lord,'  said  Fitzwalter,  '  if  I  say  that  I  must  not  listen  to 
these  injurious  accusations  of  my  sovereign.  I  come  not  here  to  reason  with 
you  upon  his  commands,  but  to  communicate  them  to  you.  A  more  reluc«< 
tant  messenger  he  could  not  have  selected ;  but  as  he  has  intrusted  me  with 
this  commission,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  inform  you  that  you  are  commanded 
to  appear  before  our  lord  the  king,  at  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  at  the 
synod  to  be  holden  there  on  Monday  next  by  our  gracious  sovereign,  assisted 
by  the  most  reverend  primate  Lannranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  where 
you  are  to  resign  your  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  the  king  having  deposed  you 
from  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  appointed  Robert  Of  Orleans  in  your  stead.' 

"  ^  Oh !  my  father  V  said  Walter  Fitzwalter,  '  surely  the  king  knows  not 
what  he  is  doing,  or  how  generally  and  deserv&dly  the  good  Wulstan  is  be<- 
loved.    A  word,  a  breath  from  thee—' 

''  *  Peace,  inconsiderate  boy,'  said  the  baron,  interrupting  him.  '  His  Grace 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  sucn  an  office  more  properly  belongs,  tells  me  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  act  the  mediator  between  tne  king  and  my  lord  Wul- 
stan, but  without  effect.    His  purpose  is  fixed  and  unalterable.' 

^'  ^  Then,  my  sweet  Edith,'  said  Walter,  turning  to  his  fair  companion, 
'  although  I  may  not  wed  the  heiress  of  Worcester's  dignified  prelate,  yet  the 
fair  and  virtuous  daughter  of  good  Wulstan  shall  siillrule  the  heart  of  Walter 
Fitzwalter.' 

^^  A  cloud  gathered  on  the  baron's  brow,  and  his  breast  seemed  agitated  by 
a  variety  of  contending  emotions.  ^  My  son,'  he  said,  '  banish  these  idle 
feelings  from  your  bosom.  When  I  gave  my  consent  to  your  union  with 
this  fair  damsel,  her  father  had  not  faUen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king. 
It  would  ill  become  a  Fitawalter  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a  mah  who  has 
been  degraded  from  his  dignities  b^  his  sovereign.' 

"  ^  My  Lord  Fitzwalter,'  exclaimed  the  deprived  bishop,  *  Wulstan  of 
Worcester,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  Saxon  ancestors,  whose 
brows  were  honoured  with  the  mitre  by  the  sacred  hands  of  holy  King  Ed- 
ward, was  never  degraded  till  this  moment,  when  a  Norman  adventurer,  a 
baron,  the  creation  of  a  duke  whose  fathers  were  themselves  Norwegian  ma^ 
rauders,  has  dared  to  consider  an  union  with  his  family  a  disgrace.  Fare  you 
well,  my  lord ;  I  shall  meet  the  king  at  Westminster,  and  trust  me,  that 
neither  Edith  nor  I  shall  in  future  give  you  reason  to  apprehend  that  your 
family  honour  may  be  tarnished  by  an  union  with  us.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  10—14. 

Tlie  bishop  becomes  irate  and  indignant ;  the  baron  grasps  his 
sword ;  'but  on  the  wearer*s  recollection  of  the  affe  and  situation  of 
the  prelate,  "  it  dropped  again  into  its  scabbard.      Edith  naturally 
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clings  to  her  papa,  whilst  her  suitor  stands  hetween  the  angpy  speakers, 
not  knowing  precisely  what  to  do.     The  baron  then — 

"  Seized  his  son's  arm,  and  was  withdrawing  him  from  the  apartment,  when 
Edith  exclaimed,  ^  Walter,  dear  Walter  !  leave  me  not  thus, 
r    "  The  youth  sprang  towards  her,  and  would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
hut  the  fathers  of  both  were  on  the  alert  to  prevent  their  embraces. 

**  *  Edith !  child ! '  said  Wulstan,  ^  load  not  my  grey  head  with  the  only 
dishonour  which  can  fall  upon  it.  Let  not  my  daugnter  cling  to  the  proud 
Normans  who  spurn  her !' 

**  Walter !'  said  the  baron, '  are  thy  father's  and  the  king's  displeasure 
alike  contemned  ?  It  were  better  for  thee  that  thou  wert  in  thy  grave  than 
wedded  to  the  daughter  of  a  man  disgraced.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

Wulstan  once  more  gets  into  a  fury  not  very  becomiug  in  a  bishop  ; 
but  the  violence  which  he  meditates  is  happily  prevented  by  the  prudent 
retreat  of  the  baron,  who  was  followed  by  his  son.  Edith's  feelings 
are  then  described,  and  some  explanation  is  given  of  the  relative 
situations  of  all  the  parties  ;  whence  we  learn  that — 

"  He  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputa- 
tion, who  had  married  a  Saxon  lady,  and  with  whom,  until  the  period  of  the 
invasion  of  England  by  Duke  William,  Bishop  Wulstan  had  been  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  and  friendship.  The  addresses  of  Walter  were  encouraged  both 
by  Edith  and  her  father,  and  appeared  certain  of  being  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, until  the  period  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy  preferred  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  That  event  put  an  end  to  all  intercourse  between  Saxons  and 
Normans,  and.  Walter  left  the  island,  to  return  to  it  in  a  short  time  accompa- 
nied by  his  father,  in  the  army  which  afterwards  achieved  the  victory  cf 
Hastings.  The  rapid  successes  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  unqualified  sub- 
mission of  all  England  to  his  sway,  induced  Wulstan  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  man  against  whom  he  had  not  only  preached  and  declaimed,  but 
.  had,  notwithstanding  his  a^e  and  clerical  character,  actually  borne  arms  on 
the  fatal  day  which  made  nim  lord  of  the  destinies  of  England.  He  then 
began  to  remember  that  Walter  had  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins — ^that  he  sin* 
cerely  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Edith — ^and  would  sometimes  even  go  so  far 
as  to  argue  that  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons  had  one  common  northern 
origin,  and  that  the  short  sojourn  of  the  former  in  Neustria  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  cut  asunder  the  bond  of  consanguinity  and  amity.  The  Baron 
Fitzivalter  and  his  son  soon  afterwards  became,  once  more,  welcome  visitors 
at  the  episcopal  palace  of  Worcester,  and  the  youth  and  the  maiden  were 
again  formally  betrothed  to  each  other." — Vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 17. 

Whilst  the  young  lady  was  sitting  at  ^^  her  casement  window  over 
the  Severn/'  indulging  in  reflections  more  creditable  to  her  heaj-t 
than ^  her  head,  her  lover  comes  under  the  castle  in  a  boat,  and 
serenades  her  with  a  song,  imitated,  we  are  told,  from  two  Provencal 
poets,  which  induces  her  to  open  her  window :  he  motions  her  to  step 
aside,  and  shoots  an  arrow  into  her  apartment  with  a  billet-doux 
affixed  to  it,  containing  a  proposition  to  elope  with  him  on  the  morrow. 
She  kisses  her  hand  in  token  of  acquiescence,  and  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  her  father  to  obey  the  conqueror's  summons  to  attend  at 
Westminster,  it  would  seem  that  the  plan  was  executed,  for  they  were 
overtaken  in  their  flight  by  Robert  of  Orleans,  the  destined  successor 
of  Wulstan,  who  orders  them  to  be  made  prisoners : — 

<^  ^  Guard  them  well,'  said  Robert  of  Orleans,  who  at  that  moment  came 
up.    '  Tis  a  case  whidi  the  king  himself  must  hear  and  decide.    My  Lord 
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Fitzwalter^  who  will  be  present  at  the  synods  will  also  be  anxious,  although 
not  much  gratified,  to  learn  how  his  son  comports  himself  in  his  absence/ 

'^  Resistance  was  vain,  and  -Walter  Fitzwalter  was  not  one  who,  when  his 
arm  was  shackled,  could  ease  his  heart  in  words.  In  sullen  silence,  therefore^ 
he  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  his  captors,  and  rode  on  in  the  same  direction 
with  them.  The  terrified  maiden,  mute  and  pale,  followed  the  example  of 
her  lover."— Vol.  i.  p.  23. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  shall  be  related  by  the  author  himself, 
as  we  wish  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  his  talents  from  one 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  productions,  before  we  present  them  with 
the  most  striking  incidents  in  some  of  the  others : — 

^'  Oh  the  day  on  which  the  synod  was  held,  the  whole  population  of  West* 
minster,  and  (notwithstanding  the  distance  between  ^e  two  cities)  of  Lon« 
don  also,  seemed  to  be  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey.  The  rumour 
that  Wulstan  of  Worcester  had  been  summoned  to  resign  his  pastoral  stafi^to 
a  Norman,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  created  an  extraordinary  sensa« 
tion.  The  bishop  was  almost  idolized  among  the  Saxons.  His  virtues  were 
numerous,  his  liberality  of  an  extent  correspondent  to  the  princely  revenues 
with  which  he  was  endowed ;  and  sdthough  he  was  reputed  to  oe  an  in« 
different  scholar,  his  eloquence  was  overwhelmingly  powerful.  He  had> 
moreover,  enjoyed  the  especial  favour  of  the  late  kin^,  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
who,  although  slighted  and  neglected  in  his  life-time,  was  after  his  death 
remembered  with  the  utmost  afi^ction  and  veneration  by  his  people,  and  even 
canonized  by  the  Pope.  As  the  bishop  moved  through  the  crowds  collected 
outside  the  abbey,  clad  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  bearing  his  silver  stafi^  in 
his  hand,  the  multitude  knelt  down  reverently  before  him,  and  bowed  their 
heads  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  soldiers,  who  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
abbey,  received  him  very  differently.  Although  they  bowed  their  heads  and 
crossed  themselves  when  a  Norman  prelate  passed,  they  remained  as  im- 
movable as  statues  when  any  one  of  the  few  Saxons,  who  still  retained  that 
dignity,  entered  the  sacred  edifice.  Wu&tan,  however,  only  grasped  his 
stafPmore  resolutely,  and  trod  with  a  firmer  step  as  he  moved  oetween  these 
irreverent  sentinels.  An  expression  of  applause  which  burst  from  the  mul« 
titude  as  he  entered  the  abbey,  was  instantly  silenced  by  the  uplifted  spears 
of  the  soldiers :  and  then  a  tumult  of  anxious  and  half-suppressed  whisper- 
ing pervaded  the  dense  and  rapidly  increasing  crowd. 

'^  Before  the  high  altar,  and  near  the  tomo  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was 
erected  a  throne  of  great  splendour  and  magnificence,  under  a  superb  canopy 
of  state.  On  it  sat  a  man  apparently  about  five-and-thii^ty  years  of  age> 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  the  diadem  of  England  on  nis  head,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Without  these  extrinsic  symbols 
of  his  rank,  however,  the  lightning  glance  of  his  keen  blue  eye,  the  haughty 
but  mjgestic  loftiness  of  his  brow,  and  the  imperious  smile  with  which  his 
lip  was  curled,  sufficiently  indicated  William  tine  Conqueror.  On  his  right 
hand,  on  a  seat  somewhat  lower,  sat  Lanfranc,  a  Milanese  monk,  who  had 
been  recently  elevated  to  the  primacy,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  distin^shed 
station,  presided  over  the  synod.  Several  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  including  Robert  of  Orleans,  sat  around  him.  The  Baron 
Fitzwalter  and  other  Norman  lords,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  the  monarchy 
who,  as  Wulstan  entered,  and  bowed  before  the  royal  presence,  stooped  down 
and  conversed  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  primate. 

<*  <  Wulstan,  sometime  Bishop  of  Worcester,'  said  Lanfranc,  *  I  am  com- 
manded by  our  sovereign  Lord  King  William^  to  inform  you  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  remove  you  from  the  station  which  you  have  so  long  un^ 
worthily  occupied,  seeing  that  you  are  an  unlearned  and  foolish  person^ 
ifi;norant  of  the  French  language,  and  wholly  incapable  either  to  instruct  tibe 
church  or  to  counsel  the  king.    I,  therefore,  call  upon  yoi^to  deliver  up 
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TOUT  p96tar«l  nog  #nd  ^toff^  tkat  I  may  ^ve  it  to  lum  whom  the  king  has 
been  ple49^d  to  nominate  as  your  successor. 

^^  Wulstan  drew  himself  up  proudly  to  reply^  and  his  tall  form  and 
sinewy  limbs  seemed  to  expand  to  colossal  dimensions  as  he  spake — ^  I  know^ 
iny  lord  archbishopj'  he  said,  ^  that  I  am  entirely  unfit  and  unworthy  of  so 
high  a  statioui  being  undeserving  of  the  honour,  and  unequal  to  the  task  ; 
and  yet  I  think  it  unreasonable  that  you  should  demand  that  staff  of  me 
whicn  I  never  received  from  you.  However,  in  some  measure,  I  submit  to 
your  sentence^  and  will  resign  that  staff;  but  I  consider  it  just  to  make  that 
resigna^tion  to  none  other  than  King  £dward  the  Holy  Confessor,  who 
conferred  it  on  me.' 

^'  Thus  ending,  he  rose,  and  crossed  the  church  towards  King  Edward's 
tomb.  '  Bold  traitor !  *  said  the  king,  '  art  thou  road  ?  or  whither  would 
thy  insolence  lead  thee  ?  '  Wulstan  heeded  not,  and  seemed  not  even  to  hear 
the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  monarch,  but  approaching  the  tomb,  he 
knelt  down  before  it,  and  said :  '  Thou  knowest,  O  holy  king !  that  with 
much  unwillingness,  and  even  by  force,  was  I  constrained  to  take  this  office 
upon  me :  for  neither  the  desire  of  the  prelates,  the  petitions  of  the  monks^ 
nor  the  voice  of  the  nobihty  prevailed,  till  thy  commands  were  laid  upon  me. 
But  now,  behold,  there  are  a  new  king  and  new  lords ;  and  a  new  bishop 
pronounces  a  new  sentence.  Thee  they  accuse  of  fondness  for  making  me  a 
t>ishop,  and  me  of  assurance  for  consenting  to  become  one.  Nevertheless,  not 
unto  them,  but  unto  thee  will  I  resign  my  staff.' 

^'  Thus  saying  he  rose,  and  striking  his  staff  with  extraordinary  force  and 
Tiolence  on  the  tomb,  itpenctrated  above  an  inch  into  the  solid  stone,  and 
remained  there  fixed.  The  king,  who  had  risen  from  his  throne,  on  per- 
ceiving the  impassioned  gestures  of  Wulstan,  sunk  back  into  it  again,  with 
a  smile  of  contempt,  when  he  saw  that  his  passion  had  ended  in  a  display  so 
impotent.  ^  If,*  he  said,  *  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  old  dotard  can  be  thus 
alleviated,  be  it  even  so.  My  good  Lord  Robert  of  Orleans,  pluck,  I  pray 
thee,  that  episcopal  staff  away,  and  keep  it  for  thy  pains.' 

"  The  Norman  monk  descended  from  his  seat,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity 
to  seize  upon  the  symbol  of  his  n§w  honours ;  but  he  might  as  easily  with  his 
single  arm  have  uprooted  the  oak  from  its  firm  foundations,  as  have  removed 
the  staff  from  the  place  in  which  the  hand  of  Wulstan  had  planted  it* 
*  Death  ! '  cried  the  king,  foaming  with  passion,  '  have  our  Norman  prelates 
such  gklish  muscles,  that  they  cannot  unset  the  planting  of  that  old  driveller's 
arm.     My  lord  archbishop,  bring  roe  the  staff!  * 

^  Lanfranc,  a  man  apparently  of  superior  strength  to  Wulstan,  and  of  fewer 
years,  then  approached  the  torob,  but  his  efforts  were  as  unavailing  as  those 
of  his  brother  roonk.  The  king,  with  a  roixture  of  wonder  and  contempt  in 
his  countenance,  derided  their  imbecile  efforts ;  and  at  length,  to  punish  their 
eflfeminacy,  promised  to  confer  the  bishopric  upon  whichever  of  the  eccle- 
siastics coula  remove  the  staff.  The  reverend  fathers,  one  and  all,  laboured 
painfully,  and  no  doubt  with  hearty  good  will,  but  all  were  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  the  task  in  despair. 

'^  The  kin^,  incensed  almost  to  madness,  leaped  from  his  throne,  and 
approaching  tne  tomb,  seized  the  silver  staff  in  his  own  Herculean  grasp.  It 
snook  in  his  sinewy  hand,  but  to  remove  it  from  its  place  seemed  impossible. 
The  big  drops  started  from  his  brow,  and  he  gasped  for  breath  with  the 
Tiolence  of  nis  exertions  before  he  relinquished  his  nold. 

''  Wulstan,  who  had  resumed  his  seat,  now  again  approached  the  tomb  of 
King  Edward,  and  taking  the  staff  into  his  hand  removed  it  as  easily  as 
Sampson  broke  his  manacles.  The  whole  assembly  seemed  panic-struck — 
for  a  moment  they  gazed  on,  in  breathless  silence,  and  then,  ^  a  miracle !  a 
miracle !  *  was  shouted  out  by  every  one  present.  Some  of  the  populace,  who 
had  pressed  into  the  aisles  of  the  abbey,  cried,  ^  Blessed  be  tne  memory  of 
good  King  Edward — ^honour  to  his  servant  Wulstan ! '  and  the  cry  was 
caught  and  echoed  by  the  assembled  crowd  without^  until  the  arches  of  tbo 
abbey  rang  with  Its  reverberations. 
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'*  *  The  will  of  heavon  be  dode  1'  iaid  tbeconoueror,  approicliltig  Wulstui. 
'  Keep,  my  Lord  of  Worcester,  the  pastoral  staff  which  your  hand  has  benrne 
so  long  with  honour,  and  may  God  pardon  us  for  haying  listened  to  evil 
counsellors,  who  were  plotting  the  destruction  of  one  of  nis  most  faithful 
servants.  But  Robert,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  disappointed  candidate  of  the 
episcopacy,  ^  was  there  not  a  charge  against  some  persons  in  your  custody  to 
which  you  would  crave  our  attention? 

*'  ^  Truly,  my  li^e,'  said  the  monk,  who  entertained  some  hope  that  be 
might  still  remove  Wulstan  from  the  monarch's  favour ;  ^  sueh  a  charge  have 
I  to  prefer,  and  it  grieves  me  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  charge  in  which  my 
Lord  of  Worcester  is  implicated.' 

^^  ^  Give  it  utterance  tnen,  reverend  father/  said  the  king,  resuming  his  seat 
upon  the  throne,  '  and  we  will  listen  to  it  attentively.' 

*'  Robert  of  Orleans  then  motioned  to  some  of  nis  attendants,  who  im- 
mediately disappeared,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned,  leading  the  lovers, 
to  whom  the  reader  has  already  been  introduced,  into  the  royal  presence. 

*'  *  My  liege,'  said  the  monk,  ^  I  charge  my  Lord  of  Worcester,  with  tbt 
practice  of  magic,  witchcraft,  and  other  diabolical  arts.  I  charge  him  that 
by  means  similar  to  those  by  which  he  has  this  day,  I  fear,  deceived  you  and 
this  reverend  synod ;  he  has  seduced  this  youth  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
king,  and  his  duty  to  his  father,  and  fixed  nis  affections  upon  this  damsel, 
his  daughter.* 

** '  Nay,'  said  the  king,  smiling,  *  'tis  a  comely  youth,  and  a  most  sweet 
maiden,  and  methinks  that  it  needed  not  much  magic  to  fix  the  stripling's 
affections  in  the  place  to  which  they  have  wandered.  But  what  says  my  Lord 
Fitzwalter— doth  this  match  meet  with  his  disapprobation  ? ' 

^^  ^  My  liege,'  said  the  baron,  ^  I  have  to  crave  this  reverend  prelate's 
pardon  lor  my  late  unworthy  carriage  towards  him,  and  to  supplicate  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  fair  daughter  with  my  son.' 

'^  *  Freely,  freely,  is  that  pardon  granted,  and  that  offence  forgotten,'  daid 
Wulstan,  delighted  at  being  able  to  seal  the  happiness  of  two  persons  to  whom 
he  was  ardently  attached. 

^'  ^  Then,'  said  the  king, '  the  first  duty  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  shall 
now  perform  on  the  restoration  <^  his  functions,  shall  be  the  union  of  thia 
fair  pair  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Proceed,  my  lord,  in  your  holy  office; 
and  as  the  damsel  will  want  some  one  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  parent  on 
this  occasion,  perhaps  she  will  not  refuse  the  tender  of  the  services  of  William 
of  Normandy.' 

**  A  shout,  which  seemed  to  rend  the  roof  of  the  venerable  pile  under 
which  they  were  assembled,  burst  from  the  multitude.  Wulstan  prommnced 
the  marriage  rites,  the  king  gave  away  the  blushing  bride,  and  a  day  whicb 
had  been  ushered  in  with  so  many  lamentations,  and  omhioiis  forebodingBy 
closed  amidst  expressions  of  general  satisfaction  and  delight."-^ Vol.  i. 
pp.  24 — 32. 

The  next  tale  is  founded  on  a  pretended  prophecy  of  the  death  of 
William  Rufus ;  the  third,  entitled  the  ^*  Lord  of  Greece,'*  i9  precisely 
similar  in  its  chief  incident  to  the  tale  entitled  *^  The  Prophecy ; '' 
and  closely  resembles  one  or  two  others,  where  the  beroNSs  are  iii«« 
duced  to  trust  to  a  mysterious  promise,  which  is  fulfilled  by  a  different 
meaning  being  intended  to  the  same  words.  Thus^  in  the  ^  Lord 
of  Greece,"  a  knight  undertakes  a  will-of-the-wisp  expedition  intor 
Greece,  because  a  voice  whispers  in  his  ear,  **  Grsecie  Bominos  eris,*' 
but  which  assurance  is  ultimately  proved  to  mean  that  he  should  marry 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Grace  ;  and  in  <^  The  Prophecy/'  the  Duke  of 
9afifo]k»  who,  when  the  atory  begiaa,  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower^  is  told 
that  he  shall  be  safe  if  he  escapes  the  daugera  of  the  Tower ;  he 
gets  out  of  the  Inrtveis^  and  congratulates  hhMdf  wfmi  hie  security. 
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but  meets  his  fate  by  being  beheaded  on  board  a  pirate's  vessel  called 
*^  The  Tower"  Besides  such  foundations  for  what  we  are  obliged, 
for  want  of  another  word,  to  call  his  plots,  Mr.  Neele  has  rung  in- 
numerable changes  upon  ladies  delivered  from  peril  by  knights  in 
disguise ;  upon  '^  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ;"  and  blue  knights 
and  green  esquires,  swords  and  shields,  steeds  and  war-horses,  and 
all  the  other  machinery  of  the  older  novelists  are  pressed  into  his 
service.  In  spite  of  the  author's  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  manners  of  the  times,  of  costume,  and  of  other  minute  parti- 
culars, and  of  his  glaring  anachronisms,  we  have  been  amused  with 
some  of  his  stories :  but  we  first  dismissed  the  idea  of  their  being 
^^  founded  on  history ;"  and  though  in  the  conception  and  management 
of  his  meagre  plots,  and  in  the  description  of  his  characters  and 
scenery,  there  is  little  variety ;  though  his  dialogues  and  narrative  are 
sadly  feeble,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  he  succeeds  in  interesting  us  in  his 
heroes  or  heroines,  it  is  possible  that  the  "  Romance  of  History"  may 
become,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  limited  time,  a  favourite  with 
the  novel  reading  portion  of  the  public.  Should  Mr.  Neele  be  called 
upon  to  revise  his  work  for  another  edition,  we  advise  him  to  correct 
some  flagrant  absurdities  and  anomalies.  The  following  are  a  very  few 
of  the  many  to  which  we  allude.  A  tale  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
entitled,  "  The  Portrait,"  opens  with  the  daughter  of  an  English 
nobleman  gazing  on  the  portraity  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  of  the 
Earl  of  Brittany,  and  of  which  numerous  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
him !  In  the  ^^  Spaniard's  Ransom,"  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  is  made  to  ^*  take  her  seat 
by  her  father's  side  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  and  per- 
forming the  office  of  the  angel  of  mercy ;"  and  the  inconsistency  is 
committed  of  describing  the  union  between  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
Elizabeth  of  York  in  one  tale,*  as  the  result  of  the  tenderest  affection, 
commenced  under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances,  and  continued, 
in  spite  of  almost  unheard  of  obstacles  ;  whilst  in  the  very  next  it  is 
truly  said  that  it  was  only  ^^  a  matter  of  policy,"  and  that  he  treated 
this  idol  of  his  affections,  according  to  one  account,*'  with  the  greatest 
nnkindness  and  even  severity."  t  We  would  remind  Mr.  Neele  too,  that 
his  ^'  Oh  Eternal  King  "  is  scriptural ;  and  was  no  more  used  in  conver- 
sation with  crowned  heads  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  than  at  present.  These  would  be  mere  blemishes,  if  they 
were  redeemed  by  great  talent  in  other  parts.  The  task  would,  how- 
ever, be  both  irksome  and  endless  to  point  out  his  incapacity  of  pour- 
traying  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  That  "  fools,"  we  by  no  means 
use  the  word  offensively, "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  is  one 
of  the  truest  observations  that  were  ever  made  ;  and  an  attempt,  which 
the  profoundest  antiquaries  of  the  day,  men  whose  lives  have  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  former  times,  would  have  shrunk 
from  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  is  here  presumptuously  undertaken  by  a 
young  poet.  We  are  convinced  that  the  more  closely  Mr.  Neele  studies 
those  chroniclers,  for  whom  he  professes  so  much  affection,  and  still 
more  authentic  sources  of  information,  the  more  sensible  will  he  be  of 


*  Bichmond's  Three  Perils,  f  V<d.  iiL  p.  16. 
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the  unwelcome  truths  we  have  told  him,  but  which  we  should  have 
uttered  with  the  greater  reluctance  had  he  not  challenged  them  by 
his  unqualified  claims  to  authenticity.  Our  review  of  the  "  Romance 
of  History/'  will  be  concluded  with  extracts  from  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  the  work. 

On  the  circumstance  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  of  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  having  been  accused  and  convicted  of  witchcraft,  is 
founded  the  tale  of  "  The  Witch  of  Eye,"  which  we  deem  one  of  the 
best  of  the  collection  : — 

'^  ^  Fear  me  not,  fear  me  not,  good  Sir  John ;  the  stout  heart  of  Eleanor 
Cobham  will  not  fail  her,  albeat  that  as  yet  I  do  not  choose  to  be  present  at 
tiiese  orgies.  How,  sayest  thou  Margaret  Jourdmain  is  there,  and  assisted 
by  Roger  £olingbroke  f ' 

'^  The  person  by  whom  this  question  was  asked  was  a  female,  who,  although 
somewhat  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  was  still  remarkable  for  her  stately 
and  majestic  gate,  and  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  her  features.  Her  stature 
seemed  to  be  above  six  feet ;  her  long  flowing  and  once  jet  black,  but  now 
grey  tresses,  fell  in  rich  ringlets  down  her  back,  and  her  high  pale  forehead 
was  singularly  contrasted  with  her  dark  and  fiery  eye.  Her  rank  and  wealth 
were  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  splendour  of  her  dress.  She  wore  a  long 
flowing  robe  of  silk ;  her  hair  was  plaited  with  jewels,  whose  pendant  drops, 
composed  of  precious  stones  of  great  value  and  size,  hung  upon  her  forehead; 
and  a  collar  of  gold,  from  which  hung  a  chain  of  the  same  costly  material, 
was  fastened  round  her  neck.  She  sat  in  a  massive  oaken  chair,  curiously  and 
elaborately  carved,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  large  Gothic  chamber,  Jthrough 
whose  windows  the  moon-beams  poured  a  flood  of  many-coloured  light,  as 
they  took  th^  tinge  of  the  painted  glass  through  which  they  streamed.  The 
watls  of  the  apartment  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor  was 
strewed  with  rushes.  A  large  silver  candelabra,  bearing  lighted  waxen  tapers^ 
descended  from  the  ceiling  and  illuminated  the  whole  apartment.  A  small 
table,  of  similar  material  and  workmanship  to  the  chair  in  which  she  sat, 
stood  before  the  lady,  and  on  it  was  spread,  wide  open,  a  large  parchment 
volume,  in  the  perusal  of  which  she  appeared  to  have  been  very  recently 
occupied.  Opposite  to  her  stood  a  man  whose  shaven  crown,  the  oeads  and 
cross  dependant  from  his  neck,  his  white  cassock  and  narrow  scapulary,  pro- 
daimed  him  to  be  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  order.  He  was  a  short  and 
meagre  figure,  with  small  red  eyes,  a  sharp  aquiline  nose,  black  beard  and 
brows,  and  an  extraordinarily  intelligent,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
repulsive  and  malignant  expression  of  countenance. 

** '  They  have  been  busily  engaged,  madam,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
lady's  question,  *  in  your  grace's  service  since  the  hour  of  noon.  At  that 
hour  the  waxen  image  was  completed,  and  the  fatal  fire  was  lighted ;  and  from 
that  hour  did  Henry,  marrow  and  bones  and  all,  begin  to  waste  and  wither 
away,  and  shall  continue  so  to  do  until  the  throne  of  England  shall  be  left 
vacant  for  a  worthier  occupant* 

"  *  Thanks,  good  Sir  John,'  said  the  lady,  unclasping  the  collar  of  gold 
round  her  neck,  and  placing  it,  with  the  chain  attached  to  it,  in  the  priest's 
hands ;  '  a  thousand  thanks.  Do  I  not  well.  Sir  John  ?  Heaven  knows  that 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  any  ambitious  thoughts  of  my  own,  that  I 
enter  upon  this  seemingly  unhallowed  work,  but  in  compassion  of  the  miseries 
which  the  unhappy  people  of  England  endure  under  the  sway  of  the  feeble 
and  incapable  Henry,  who  is  the  unresisting  instrument  of  all  their  ills,  in 
the  hands  of  that  she-wolf  of  France,  and  this  newly-created  Duke  of  York, 
Richard  Plantagenet 

"  *  Dost  thou  not  well,  madam,  saidst  thou  ? '  echoed  the  obsemiious  priest. 
'  Your  grace  is  but  to  blame  for  having  so  long  ddayed  to  avau  yourself  of 
that  knowledge  and  those  arts^  into  Uie  mysteries  of  Which  your  poor  servant 
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has  been  the  unworthy  means  of  initiating  jou,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  evils  with  which  our  country  is  overwhelmed.  How  will  the 
loyal  heart  of  your  servant  Hume  rejoice  when  he  hears  the  welcome  shouts 
of '  God  save  King  Humphrey ! '  ^  God  save  Queen  Eleanor ! ' 

'^  ^  Peace !  peace !  good  Hume/  said  the  lady ;  *  thou  talkest  idly/  But  a 
smUe  of  hope  orightened  her  features  at  the  same  time,  and  belied  the  expres- 
sion of  her  lips.  ^  Heaven  knows  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  realm  would 
pray  more  fervently  for  the  welfare  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  than  £lean(^ 
Cobham ;  but,  that  while  he  lives^  England  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  Yet^  Hume,  I  would  fam  receive 
some  more  certain  assurance  as  to  my  future  destiny.  When  wilt  thou  invoke 
to  my  presence  the  spirit  who  is  to  answer  such  questions  as  I  shall  pro- 
pound .* ' 

"  *  Madam/  answered  Hume, '  it  is  by  severe  and  painful  penance,  anxious 
watching,  and  long  fasting  alone,  that  I  can  prevail  upon  that  invisible  power 
whom  I  serve,  to  gratify  your  grace's  desire.  Neither  can  Margaret  Jourd- 
main  nor  Roger  Bolinbroke  assist  me,  for  they  have  not  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency in  the  occult  sciences,  as  to  be  able  to  command  spirits  to  do  tneir 
bidding.  Time,  a  short  but  carefidly  spent  time,  will  empower  me  to  call 
one  before  you  who  shall  reveal  to  your  grace  the  secrets  of  futurity.' 

"  Had  the  duchess  at  that  moment  fixed  her  eye  upon  her  chaplain,  she 
would  have  detected,  in  his  changing  colour  and  trembling  limbs,  the  hypo- 
crite and  the  iroposter.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  reality  of  the  pre- 
tensions to  occult  lore  on  the  part  of  Jourdmain  and  Bolingbroke,  the  only 
magic  of  which  Hume  was  master,  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  strong  mind  over 
a  weak  one.  The  duchess  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  vast  and  various  learning 
and  acquirements,  and  had  been  initiated  by  him  into  the  study  of  languages 
and  of  the  natural  sciences.  She  therefore  readily  credited  his  pretensions  to 
knowledge  of  a  more  profound  and  mysterious  character ;  and  ne,  by  flatter- 
ing her  ambitious  hopes,  and  pretending  to  minister  to  their  gratification, 
contrived  to  store  his  own  purse  at  her  expense,  and  to  indulge  himself  in 
such  pleasures  as  his  straitened  means,  and  not  his  sacerdotal  oath,  idone 
debarred  him  from.  He  had  accordingly  promised  to  raise  a  spirit  who  should 
reveal  her  future  destiny  to  her,  and  had  hired  two  professors  of  the  black 
art  to  construct  a  waxen  image  of  the  king,  who  they  pretended  would  waste 
away  under  the  influence  of  a  strange  disease,  as  that  image  melted  before  a 
fire  which  they  had  kindled.  Hume  knew  his  ovm  pretensions  to  occult 
knowledge  to  be  unfounded,  and  believed  those  of  his  associates  to  be  the 
same.  The  death  of  the  king,  and  the  elevation  of  dame  Eleanor,  were  not 
the  objects  which  the  crafty  priest  had  in  view,  but  the  multiplication  of  his 
own  wealth  and  pleasures,  by  means  of  the  well-stored  purse  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester. 

^  ''  ^  Hume ! '  said  the  lady,  '  hasten  the  period  at  which  my  desires  may 
be  gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  receive  my  thanks  for  the  services  which 
diou  hast  already  rendered  me.  But  give  us  leave  awhile,  good  Sir  John ; 
my  lord  approaches.' 

'^  The  priest  made  a  lowly  reverence,  and  left  the  apartment  almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  entered.  This  was  Humphrey, 
the  son  of  King  Henry  V.  who  had  been  left  by  that  heroic  monarch  the 
protector  of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  king,  and  who  by 
his  virtues,  and  the  mild  and  equitable  exercise  of  his  authority,  had  acquired 
the  appellation  *  the  good  Duke  Humphrey.'  He  entered  with  a  hurried 
and  agitated  step ;  his  face  was  pale,  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  eye  rolled 
wildly  and  fearfully. 

'^^My  gracious  lord/  said  the  duchess,  'what  has  happened.^  I  fear 
some  strange  and  unlooked-for  misfortune.' 

**  *  £3eanor,'  said  the  Duke,  '  the  young  king  is  taken  suddenly  and 
dangeronsly  ill.  His  physicians  can  neither  divine  the  nature  of  his  malady 
ner  derise  any  emre/ 
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^'  ^  Ha ! '  said  tbe  duchess,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  cheek  growing  at  she 
spake — ^  Suddenly,  Duke  Humphrey,  savest  thou  that  the  ung  was  thus 
attacked?  and  at  what  hour,  I  pray  thee r  * 

"  '  At  the  hour  of  noon,'  answered  the  duke. 

*^ '  At  noon — at  noon/  repeated  the  duchess  to  herself,  clasping  her  hands 
and  pacing  the  apartment  in  a  state  of  mental  abstraction.  ^  It  was  at  thai 
hour,  as  Hume  informed  me,  that  the  wise  woman*s  labours  were  completed. 
Humphrey,'  she  added,  turning  towards  the  duke — '  the  king  wiU  die. 

" '  Now  heaven  forfend ! '  replied  Duke  Humphrey;  ^  so  young — so  good— • 
80  pious.' 

"  '  The  fitter,  Humphrey,  for  heaven ! '  interrupted  the  duchess.  '  For 
this  world,  and  especially  for  the  station  in  it  which  he  fills,  he  is  of  a]l  men 
the  most  incompetent.  The  monk's  cloister  or  the  hermit's  cell,  indeed, 
might  have  found  in  him  a  fitting  occupant,  but  the  throne  of  France  and 
England  suits  him  not ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Henry  the  fifth  is  not  adapted  to 
his  puny  grasp.' 

^^  ^  Alas !  alas ! '  said  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ^  he  will  neither  fill  the  one 
nor  grasp  the  other  long.' 

^<  *  The  will  of  heaven  must  be  submitted  to,'  said  Eleanor;  'and  the 

feople  of  England,  when  they  are  obl^d  to  exchange  King  Henry  for  King 
[umphrey,  must  learn  to  yield  in  patience  to  so  fearful  a  visitation.' 
"  '  Now  by  heaven !  Nell,*  said  the  duke,  and  an,  expression  of  indignation 
and  anger  succeeded  that  of  deep  distress  which  had  clouded  his  fine  features ; 
'  thou  maddest  me.  Is  ours  an  age  at  which  to  nurse  the  idle  dreams  of 
ambition  ?  and  is  the  malady  of  a  young  and  virtuous  prince  like  Henry,  a 
fitting  subject  of  exultation  to  his  nearest  relatives  ?    1  fear,  Eleanor,  that 

fride  and  ambition  have  dried  up  the  milk  of  human  charity  in  thy  bosom, 
fear,  too,'  here  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  stifled  tone,  while  cold  big  drops 
stood  upon  his  temple ;  '  that  thou  pursuest  unholy  and  unlawful  studies. 
Beware,  Eleanor  Cobham,  beware !  the  public  suspicion  is  awakened  against 
thee,  the  queen  loves  thee  not,  the  Duke  of  York  thirsts  for  thy  blood,  and 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester's  power  to  defend  and  protect  thee  is  becoming 
smaller  and  weaker  with  every  waning  moon.'  " — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  189 — 196. 

CoDSciousness  of  guilt  strikes  the  duchess  dumb ;  but  on  recovering 
her  self  possession,  she  endeavours  to  arouse  her  husband^s  tenderness 
by  describing  the  personal  dangers  which  a  discovery  of  her  pursuits 
in  science  would  produce.  She  stoutly  denies,  however,  her  belief  in 
magic,  which  she  treats  with  ridicule ;  but  which  is  out  of  character 
with  the  age  to  which  the  tale  relates,  and  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  conduct  there  imputed  to  her.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  speech 
she  rushes  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving  her  lord  "  penetrated  with 
uneasiness  and  sorrow  at  having  given  her  pain  or  offence."  The 
king  daily  becomes  worse,  and  Eleanor  accordingly  rejoices  in  the 
success  of  her  diabolical  schemes.  Her  principal  agent,  Hume,  is 
suddenly  attacked  with  remorse ;  and  though  he  was  at  first  a  rogue 
instead  of  a  fool,  the  coincidence  of  the  king's  progressive  decay, 
and  the  melting  of  the  image,  shakes  his  philosophy,  and  he  becomes 
half  a  dupe  to  his  own  machinations.  Besides  his  compunctious 
visitations,  Hume  is  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of  the  duchess 
to  raise  the  promised  spirit,  who  resents  his  procrastination  by 
<^  smiting  the  priest  violently  on  his  cheek.''  What  neither  fear  nor 
remorse  could  effect  is  produced  by  revenge :  he  disguises  his  feel- 
ings, but  secretly  denounces  Bleanor  to  her  enemies.  He  telk  her, 
however — 

'f '  At  the  hour  of  eleven,  which  is  just  one  hour  before  the  charm  which  ii 
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to  work  kinff  Henry*8  death  will  be  complete,  will  I  conduct  you  to  my 
apartment,  wnere  the  witch  of  Eye  and  Bolingbroke  are  busily  at  work. 
There  you  shall  see  and  hear  the  spirit  which  wm  reveal  to  you  your  future 
destiny.' 

^^ '  I  will  not  fail  thee,  good  Sir  John/  said  Eleanor,  thrusting  a  purse 
into  his  hand.  *  At  the  hour  of  eleven  thou  shalt  find  me  ready  to  ac- 
company thee/ 

*'  Thus  saying,  and  waving  her  hand  to  the  priest,  she  hurried  from  his 
presence. 

*' '  And  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  proud  Eleanor  Cobham,'  said  Hume,  fol- 
lowing her  slowly  with  his  eye  till  she  disappeared  from  the  hall ;  '  I  wUl 
raise  thee  such  a  spirit  as  thou  wouldest  give  the  wealth  of  England  to  lay. 
There  needed  but  this,*  he  added,  while  his  features  assumed  an  expression  of 
demoniacal  ferocity — *  there  needed  but  this  dishonest  blow  to  wind  my 
spirit  to  its  purpose.'  " — ^Vol.  ii.  204. 

She  attends  at  the  time  appointed,  in  the  room  where  the  mystical 
image  is  slowly  melting,  and  where  the  assistants  of  Hume  are  at  work. 
The  catastrophe  is  described  in  Mr.  Neele's  best  manner  :^ 

<'  At  that  moment  the  bell  of  the  ducal  palace  drowned  all  other  soimds^ 
by  tolling  heavily  and  solemnly  the  first  quarter  after  the  hour  of  eleven. 

^' '  Ha  1  sayest  thou  so  } '  said  the  ducness,  and  as  the  lurid  blaze  bright- 
ened her  features,  it  showed  them  still  more  brightened  by  the  hope  of 
approaching  grandeur  and  sovereignty. 

'^ '  Even  so,'  said  the  hag ;  '  then  will  yonder  image  sink  to  the  ground^ 
destroyed  and  dissolved  in  that  flame ;  and  then  will  the  spirit  of  Henry  of 
Windsor  melt  beneath  the  influence  of  his  disease,  dissolve  and  mingle  ivith 
the  elements.' 

'^  ^  Then  look  to  it^  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  look  to  it,  Richard  Plantagenet,' 
said  the  duchess ; '  for  Eleanor  Cobham  has  been  injured  and  will  be  avenged  ; 
but  still  I  am  troubled ;  doubt  and  uncertainty  yet  hang  over  my  future  fate. 
Henry  may  cease  to  be  king,  and  yet  Eleanor  may  not  become  queen.  These 
signs  and  symbols  may  be  delusions.  Hume,  I  claim  the  performance  of  thv 
promise.  Call  up  a  spirit  who  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions  as  I  shall 
propound/ 

"  '  Your  grace,*  said  Hume, '  shall  be  obeyed ;  yet  pardon  me,  but  I  fear 
your  courage  may  fail.' 

^^ '  Nay,  nay,  dotard !'  said  the  duchess  impatiently  ;  *  I  mean,'  she  added, 
eager  to  retract  the  offensive  epithet,  '  my  good  Sir  John — ^fear  not  my 
courage ;  1  have  gone  thus  far,  and  do  not  now  mean  to  recede.' 

^'  The  chaplain  then  bowed  reverentially,  and,  drawing  a  white  wand  from 
beneath  his  cloak,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  apartment.  With  this 
wand  he  described  a  circle  on  the  floor,  which  he  perambulated  three  times, 
pouring  from  a  phial  which  he  held  in  his  hand  a  blood- red  liquor,  and 
chanting  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone  something  which  appeared  to  be  a  metrical 
composition,  but  was  in  a  language  imintelligible  to  the  duchess.  He  then 
threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  remained  in  a  posture  apparently  of  adoration, 
and  groaning  bitterly,  for  several  minutes ;  then  starting  up,  ne  rushed  to- 
wards the  fire,  seized  the  volume  which  Bolingbroke  held  in  his  hand,  and 
returning  to  the  circle  began  to  read  loudly  and  rapidly  from  it,  but  still  in  a 
language  which  the  duchess  did  not  understand.  At  length  he  closed  the 
volume,  bowed  reverently  three  times,  and  retreated  backwards  out  of  the 
circle.  At  that  moment  the  bell  tolled  the  second  quarter  after  eleven.  A 
noise  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  was  heard ;  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  a  figure,  which  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  but  appeared  to  be 
tful  and  wrapped  in  a  black  mantle,  stood  before  them. 

^^  A  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  duchess,  and  even  from  those  of 
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Bolingbroke  and  the  witch.  ^  For  the  love  of  Heaven !  be  silent/  said  Hume 
in  a  whisper  to  the  former.  '  Waste  not  these  precious  moments  in  idle  alarms. 
Demand  what  ye  will  of  the  spirit^  but  be  courageous  and  be  brief.' 

''  '  Tell  me,  said  Eleanor,  advancing  towards  the  circle,  but  trembling  in 
every  limb — '  tell  me  what  fate  awaits  King  Henry  ? ' 

*'  She  gazed  with  dim  but  anxiously  straining  eyes  on  the  unearthly  being 
whom  she  interrogated,  as  in  a  sullen  feeble  voice  the  spirit  answered  :-*- 

*  When  yonder  image  melts  in  yonder  blaze, 
Henry  shall  number  out  his  mortal  days.' 


'^ '  Why  that  is  well !'  exclaimed  the  duchess,  forgetting  her  alarm  in  the 
confirmation  which  this  prediction  gave  to  her  wildest  hopes.  '  But  Henry,' 
she  added,  ^  is  not  the  only  person  whose  existence  gives  me  uneasiness.  Tell 
me,  too,  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  York  ? ' 

*'  The  spirit  answered  in  the  same  tone : — 

'  Plantagenet  from  earth  shall  fly 
Swiftly  and  speedily  as  I.' 

«  ( -VTiiy  tbat,'  said.  Eleanor, '  is  better  tidings  still ;  thou  wilt  vanish  in  an 
instant  when  my  bidding  is  performed.  And  shall  the  residence  of  Plan- 
tagenet on  this  earth  be  no  more  permanent  than  thine  own  ?  Happy,  happy 
Eleanor!' 

.  "  ^  For  Heaven's  sake !  madam  ! '  said  Hume,  gazing  anxiously  on  a  dial 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  fire  at  that  moment  fell,  telling  him  that  the  mid- 
night hour  was  fast  approaching.  'This  is  idle  and  inauspicious  delay. 
Would  you  demand  aught  farther  of  the  spirit  ? ' 

^' '  One,  one  more  question,'  she  exclaimed.  '  Tell  me,'  she  said — ^and  then 
hesitating  for  a  moment  seemed  anxious  yet  -fearful  to  put  the  question,— 
'  TeU  me  my  own  future  fate — the  fate  of  Eleanor  Cobham  ?  * 

"  The  answer  was  not  given  to  this  question  so  speedilv  as  before ;  but 
when  it  was  pronounced  ipovas  in  a  peculiarly  emj^atic  and  impressive  tone. 

'  The  secrets  of  thy  future  fate 
Let  my  attending  spirits  state  ; 
Tell  the  Dame  of  Gloucester's  doom. 
Come,  attending  spirits  come  1 ' 

''  The  spirit,  as  he  finished  his  prediction,  was  seen  to  apply  something  to 
his  lips,  and  presently  afterwards  no  unearthly  and  aerial  sound  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  them  but  the  loud  and  distinct  blast  of  a  bugle.  A  responsive 
shout  was  heard  to  fdlow  it,  and  then  the  doors  of  the  apartment  were  burst 
open,  and  a  band  of  soldiers,  carrying  drawn  swords  and  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  rushed  in.  The  pretended  spirit  advanced  towards  them,  and 
throwing  away  the  black  mantle  in  which  his  form  and  face  had  been  en« 
veloped,  discovered  to  the  terrified  and  astonished  duchess  the  features  of  the 
Duke  of  York. 

"  '  The  fire !  the  fire !'  said  Hume,  darting  a  look  of  agony  at  the  dial. 

"  '  Ha !  I  did  indeed  forget,'  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  soldiers.    '  Fellows  extinguish  that  accursed  light.' 

*'  The  soldiers  immediately  advanced  to  the  fire,  and  trampling  upon  the 
now  faint  and  decaying  embers,  speedily  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it.  The 
last  spark,  however,  had  scarcely  been  trodden  out  before  the  bell  tolled  the 
hour  of  midnight 

'^  *  Heaven  be  praised ! '  said  Hume ;  '  the  accursed  deed  has  been  pre- 
vented. Had  yonder  spark  retained  a  gleam  of  light  for  an  instant  longer,  the 
spirit  of  good  King  Henry  had  passed  away  for  ever.' 

*' '  Peace,  double  traitor !'  said  the  Duke  of  York,  *  good  King  Henry  is 
doubtless  indebted  to  thee  for  his  life ;  but  he  has  to  thank  not  thy  loyalty 
but  thy  malignity  and  avarice.    Both  however  shall  be  gratified^  agreeably  to 
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the  promise  wiiich  I  made  thee.  The  woman^  ducheia  thoagh  she  he^  who 
insulted  thee^  shall  he  brought  to  a  terrible  expiation  of  her  crimes,  and  the 
reward  which  she  promised  thee  for  aiding  and  concealing  her  damnable 
practices  shdl  be  mor6  than  doubled  for  having  revealed  them/ 

''  Eleanor  gazed  in  sullen  silence  on  the  scene  which  had  terminated  all  her 
hopes  and  probably  her  life.  She  saw  herself  too  completely  in  the  hands  of 
her  enemies  for  any  efibrt  at  resistance  or  escape  to  be  avauing,  and  was  too 
proud  to  expose  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  of  her  feelings  by  teara  or 
idle  upbraidmgs.  One  scornful  and  malignant  smile,  which  she  glanced  at 
Hume,  was  the  only  expression  of  her  sentiments  in  which  she  indulged,  and 
then  she  left  the  apartment  with  her  arms  fettered  to  those  of  Bolingbroke 
and  the  Witch  of  Eye,  in  the  custody  of  Buckingham  and  the  soldiera."— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  809—214. 

The  really  affecting  history  of  Kathcrine  Grey  and  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  forms  the  tale  to  which  her  name  is  assigned ;  but 
Mr.  Neele  has  alike  outraged  probability  and  truth  in  his  narrative  ; 
and  yet  we  presume  he  would  have  the  world  believe  it  was  "  strictly 
founded  on  fact."  Her  story  is  so  well  known,  that  by  simply  ex- 
tracting such  parts  as  are  necessary  to  understand  the  new  version  of 
it,  the  flagrant,  and  in  this  instance,  unnecessary  deviation  from  the 
real  transaction,  will  be  at  once  apparent.  It  is  also  a  just  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  history  is  treated  by  a  writer  who  has  the  assurance 
to  assert  that  he  has  rigidly  followed  it.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  here 
described  to  be  enamoured  of  the  earl ;  and  after  the  discovery  of  his 
connexion  with  Katherine,  her  jealousy  vents  itself  in  confining  them 
to  separate  apartments  in  the  Tower.  We  pass  over  the  imaginary 
interview  between  the  queen  and  Katherine,  and  shall  commence  our 
extracts  with  the  resolution  taken  by  Elizabeth,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
residing  in  the  Tower  at  the  time,  to  visit  Seymour,  at  the  moment  when 
the  lieutenant  of  that  fortress  has  permitted  his  prisoners  to  meet,  not- 
withstanding her  Majesty's  express  commands  to  the  contrary : — 

''  The  blood  faded  from  Warner's  cheek,  his  knees  knocked  against  each 
other,  and  so  violent  was  the  agitation  of  his  whole  frame,  that  he  was  for 
some  time  unable  to  utter  a  syllable  in  reply  to  the  queen's  address. 

'* '  How  now.  Master  Lieutenant ! '  asked  Elizabeth  ;  ^  what  means  this  ? 
My  resolution  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  singular  one ;  but  surely  there  is  in 
it  nothing  so  appalling  that  it  should  banish  the  blood  from  your  eheek,  and 
prevent  your  limbs  from  performing  their  functions.    Lead  on,  I  say .' 

"  *  Gracious  madam ! '  said  Warner,  '  pause  a  moment  ere  you  take  this 
step.' 

'' '  Not  an  instant.  Sir  Edwar^'  said  the  queen.  '  How !  do  you  dispute 
the  commands  of  your  sovereign  ? ' 

•"  Then,  most  dread  sovereign/  said  the  lieutenant,  seeing  that  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  his  secret,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  queen's  feet, 
*  pardon,  pardon,  for  the  most  guilty  of  your  majesty's  subjects.. 

"  '  Ha! '  said  the  queen,  using  the  favourite  interjection  of  her  father, 
while  his  own  proud  spirit  flashed  in  her  kindled  eye,  and  lowered  in  her 
darkening  brow ;  '  what  dost  thou  mean  }  ' 

'^ '  The  Earl  of  Hertford  is  not  in  his  dungeon.' 

"  '  What,  escaped !    Traitor— slave — ^hast  thou  suffered  him  to  escape  ? ' 

"  Warner  grovelled  on  the  around  in  the  most  abject  posture  at  the  queen's 
feet,  and  his  frame  trembled  in  every  fibre  as  he  said,  *  He  is  in  the  Lady 
Catherine's  apartment.' 

'<  *  What  ho  there ! '  shouted  the  queen  as  the  white  foam  gathered  on  her 
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lip,  and  ber  own  frame  became  agitated,  though  not  with  fear^  but  with 
uncontrollable  anger.    '  Guards,  seize  the  traitor  1 ' 

"  Several  yeomen  of  the  guard  immediately  entered  the  apartment,  and 
seized  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  binding  his  arras  behind  him,  but  not 
depriving  him  of  his  weapons.  The  oueen,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  commanded  one  of  the  guarcts  to  conduct  her  to  the  dungeon  of 
the  Lady  Catherine  Gray,  and  ordered  the  others  to  follow  her  with  Sir 
Edward  Warner  in  their  custody.  Anger,  hatred,  fear,  jealousy,  all  lent 
wings  to  her  steps.  The  dungeon  door  was  soon  before  her ;  the  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  and  with  little  of  the  appearance  of  a  queen  in  her  gait  and 
gestures,  excepting  that  muesty  which  belongs  to  the  expression  of  highly 
wrought  feelings,  she  rushed  into  the  dungeon,  and  found  Catherine  Gray 
in  the  arms  of  Hertford)  who  was  kissing  away  the  tears  that  had  gathered 
on  her  cheek. 

<' '  Seize  him — away  with  him  to  instant  execution  ! '  said  the  queen. 

'^  The  guards  gazed,  for  a  moment  wistfully  on  each  other,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  did  not  understand  the  command. 

*' '  Seize  him !  I  say,'  exclaimed  the  queen.  '  I  have  myself  taken  the 
precaution  to  be  present,  that  I  may  be  assiu*ed  that  he  is  in  your  custody, 
and  led  away  to  the  death  that  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  merit.' 

'^  The  guards  immediately  surrounded  the  earl,  but  they  yet  paused  a 
moment  ere  they  led  him  out  of  the  dungeon,  when  they  saw  tne  Lady 
Catherine  throw  herself  on  her  knees  before  Elizabeth,  and  seize  the  skirt 
of  her  robe. 

'^  ^  Have  pity,  gracious  queen ! '  she  cried,  '  have  pity  I ' 

"  '  Away,  minion ! '  said  the  queen ;  '  he  had  no  pity  on  himself  when  he 
ventured  to  break  prison,  even  in  the  precincts  of  our  royal  palace.  His 
doom  is  fixed.' 

"  '  Not  yet,  great  queen,  not  yet ! '  said  Catherine,  still  grasping  Eliza- 
beth's robe.    ^  Can  naught  save  him  ? ' 

^' '  Naught,  save  my  death,'  said  the  ^ueen  ;  and  then  she  added  in  an 
under  tone,  which  she  did  not  seem  to  mtend  should  be  audible,  while  a 
dark  smile  plaved  on  her  lip,  '  or  perchance  thine.' 

"  Catherines  ear  caught  the  last  part  of  the  queen's  sentence,  and  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning  she  exclaimed,  '  Thy  death  or  mine,  O  queen  ! 
then  thus,'  she  added,  plucking  from  the  belt  of  Sir  Edward  Warner,  who 
stood  by  her  side  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  a  dagger,  and  brandishing 
it  aloft,  '  thus  may  his  life  be  spared ! ' 

^^  A  cry  of  'treason !  treason  ! '  pervaded  the  dungeon,  and  the  guards  ad- 
vanced between  Catherine  and  the  queen,  whose  life  she  seemed  to  threaten, 
but  ere  they  coidd  wrest  the  dagger  from  her  hand ;  she  had  buried  it  in 
her  own  bosom. 

'^ '  Now,  now  do  I  claim  thy  promise,  O  queen  ! '  she  said  as  she  sunk  to 
the  earth,  while  the  blood  poured  in  a  torrent  from  her  wound.  '  Catherine 
Gray  can  no  longer  disturb  thee — spare  the  life  of  the  princely  Seymour.* 

"  Her  last  breath  was  spent  on  tnes^  words — her  last  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
the  queen — and  pressing  the  hand  of  her  husband,  who  was  permitted  to 
approach  her^  in  her  dying  grasp,  the  spirit  of  Catherine  Gray  was  released 
from  all  its  sorrows. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy  lady's  life  preserved  that  for  which  it  had 
been  offered  up.  The.  queen,  touched  with  the  melancholy  termination  of 
her  kins-woman's  existence,  revoked  the  despotic  and  illegal  order  which 
she  had  ^ven  for  the  execution  of  Hertford,  but  ordered  him  to  be  conducted 
back  to  his  dungeon,  where  he  remained  in  close  custody  for  a  period  of  more 
than  nine  years.  The  death  of  Elizabeth  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
released  him  from  his  captivity ;  and  then,  although  he  was  unable  to  restore 
the  Lady  Catherine  to  life,  he  took  immediate  steps  to  re-establish  her  fair 
fame.    In  these  efforts  he  was  perfectly  successftili  he  proved  before  the 
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proper  tribunals  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  and  transmitted  his  inheritance 
to  his  son,  who  was  the  issue  of  that  ill-fated  union." — ^Vol.  iii.  242 — 247. 

With  one  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  which  are  occasionally  iutrodnced^ 
our  notice  of  the  "  Romance  of  History*'  shall  close.  Upon  the  effu- 
sions of  Mr.  Neele's  muse,  we  with  pleasure,  bestow  that  praise  which 
we  have  reluctantly  been  obliged  to  withold,  both  from  the  plan  and 
execution  of  his  present  work. 


THE    FORaESTEa's   SONG. 


*f  We  are  warriors  gallant  and  true. 

But  our  triumphs  are  ne'er  stain'd  with  tears> 
For  our  only  war-cry  is  the  huntsman's  hallo. 
And  the  blood  that  we  shed  is  the  deer's ; 
And  the  greenwood  tree 
Is  our  armoury. 
And  of  broad  oak  leaves  our  garlands  be. 

''  We  sleep  not  the  sun's  light  away. 
Nor  shame  with  our  revels  the  moon. 
But  we  chase  the  fleet  deer  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  we  feast  on  his  haunches  at  noon  ; 
While  the  green  wood  tree 
Waves  over  us  free. 
And  of  broad  oak  leaves  our  garlands  be. 

^'  We  drink  not  the  blood-red  wine» 
But  our  nut-brown  ale  is  good. 
For  the  song  and  the  dance  of  the  great  we  ne'er  pine, 
Wliile  the  rough  wind,  our  chorister  rude. 
Through  the  greenwood  tree 
Whistles  jollily. 
And  the  oak  leaves  dance  to  his  minstrelsy. 

"  To  the  forest  ihen,  merry  men  all. 

Our  triumphs  are  ne'er  stain'd  with  tears. 
For  our  oulv  war-cry  is  the  huntsman's  call. 
And  the  blood  which  we  shed  is  the  deers ; 
And  the  greenwood  tree 
Is  our  armourv. 
And  of  broad  oak  leaves  our  garlands  be." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  52— 5S. 


TALES  OF  THE  MUNSTER  FESTIVALS. 

Tales  of  the  Monster  Festivals ;  containing  Card-Drawing,  the  Half  Sir,  and  Snil 
Dhuv,  the  Coiner.  By  the  author  of  Holland  Tide,  or  Irish  Popular  Tales.  Saunders 
and  Otiey.    1827.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Ip  we  remember  right  the  purport  of  the  notice  which  we  took 
pretty  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago  of  this  author's  first  production,  it 
was  one  of  encouragement  and  anticipation.  The  present  performance 
is  not  a  disappointment,  neither  does  it  satisfy  our  expectations.  A 
romance  or  a  novel  is  very  pretty  reading,  and  valuable  as  a  pastime ; 
but  when  it  can  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  an  injured  and  suffering 
country,  it  rises  into  rank  and  importance  almost  beyond  any  other 
production  of  literature. 
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All  Paris  talks  about  Edimbourg — Edimbourg  and  Les  Escossais ; 
and  burry  tbrough  London  to  that  capital  with  a  inarvellQus indifference, 
and  an  ignorant  eagerness  to  behold  the  bleak  moors  and  th^  misty 
atmosphere  over  which  Sir  Walter  has  shed  the  glory  of  'his  genius. 
The  author  before  us  has  justly  said  that  were  a  Venetian,  a  Scot,  and 
a  Munsterman,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  claim  the  sympathy 
of  a  stranger,  that  it  would  be  lavished  on  the  Italian  and  the  High* 
lander — on  the  creations  in  fact  of  Otway  and  Scott,  and  that  the  un- 
happy Irishman  would  be  discarded  for  an  impostor  or  an  adventurer 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  done  much — Lady  Morgan  something  for  the  na- 
tional fame — the  O'Hara  family,  as  Mr.  Banim  pluralizes  himself,  more 
— the  author  of  To-Day  in  Ireland  deserves  especial  thanks:  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  has  received  them  from  the  public  in  the  profusion  they 
ought  to  be  paid  ;  if  he  has,  why  have  we  not  more  from  his  pen?  We 
hailed  the  appearance  of  the  present  writer  in  the  arena  with  pleasure, 
and  we  promised  him  laurels :  yet  let  him  beware  of  the  vice  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird. He  has  strength  and  vigour  to  support  himself  without  as- 
sistance ;  let  him  spring  from  the  go-cart  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
condemned  himself.  Why  should  he  pour  his  good  metal  into  another 
man's  moulds  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  doubtless  the  master  and  the  leader 
in  the  great  nianufacture  of  historical  novels ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
tl^t  they  who  possess  capital  of  their  own,  activity,  and  invention, 
should  look  to  him  for  more  than  the  first  hint  of  the  speculation ; 
why  copy  his  patterns,  servilely  imitate  his  machinery,  and  descend 
even  to  the  meanness  of  devising  fac  similes  of  his  very  agents  and 
servants  ?  We  would  permit  romance  writers  to  adopt  the  outline  of 
Sir  Walter's  plan — but  not  his  filling  up,  his  figures,  his  objects^  his 
lights  and  shadows.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Waverley  novels  are  that 
the  story  is  chiefly  conducted,  and  the  characters  developed,  by  dialogue 
among  the  parties  concerned.  That  portion  which  is  not  dialogue  is  de- 
cription  either  of  natural  objects  or  of  personal  peculiarities.  The 
interest  of  the  reader  is  moreover  excited,  and  a  light  thrown  upon 
the  relative  situations  of  the  persons  introduced,  by  short  sketches  of 
the  history  of  the  country,  or  brief  disquisitions  on  the  circumstances 
of  its  situation,  or  on  the  characteristics  of  its  population.  This 
machinery  is  the  invention  and  the  property  of  the  patentee,  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  individuals  without  a  proper  payment 
of  gratitude  and  acknowledgement,  but  still  calculated  and  intended 
for  general  use.  It  is  surely,  however,  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of 
another's  invention  ;  it  is  going  rather  too  far  when  we  borrow  his 
materials  to  construct  it,  and  finish  it,  not  only  after  his  plan,  but  with 
his  property. 

This  is  not  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find,  though  it  is  a  principal 
one.  The  Munsterman  has  been  led  away  from  his  object  in  painting 
national  manners  to  the  comparatively  idle  task  of  telling  a  marvellous 
or  an  exciting  tale.  He  is  thus  drawn  from  thB  valuable  preserve 
peculiar  to  his  own  observation,  on  to  the  broad  and  beaten  track  of 
the  ordinary  novel  writer.  The  author  should  ask  himself  in 
selecting  the  subject  of  a  piece,  could  this  event  take  place  any  where 
but  in  Ireland ;  is  it  peculiar  to  that  country,  its  laws,  its  manners, 
and  its  population  ?    Suppose  that  he  had  put  this  question  in  his  own 
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mind  wbcn  the  incidents  on  which  he  has  founded  these  three  stories 

{resented  themselves — the  incident  on  which  the  first  tnrns  might 
iBje  happened  any  where.  It  is  rather  a  suhject  for  Mrs.  Opie's 
pen  than  that  of  an  Irishman  quasi  Irishman.  A  sailor  returns  home 
after  long  service  with  the  intention  of  renewing  his  suit  to  a  girl  by 
whose  father  he  bad  before  he  weut  to  sea  been  rudely  rejected ;  another 
suifbr  who  had  been  similarly  rejected,  with  strong  feelings  of  revenge 
rankling  in  his  breast,  murders  the  harsh  parent,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  sailor's  return,  throws  all  suspicion  on  him,  by  previously 
leading  him  into  some  strong  expressions  against  the  deceased,  and 
afterwards  stealthily  procuring  his  sailor's  clothes  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetrating  the  murder  in  them.  The  execution  of  the  innocent 
accused,  is  only  prevented  by  the  voluntary  confession  of  the  real 
murderer,  who  is  goaded  to  the  act  of  surrendering  himself  by  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  This  is  the  first  story,  to  which  the 
name  of  Card-Drawing  is  given,  from  an  accidental  encounter  of 
the  hero  with  a  fortune-teller,  whose  instrument  of  divination  is  a 
pack  of  cards.  In  this  substratum  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  Irish, 
much  less  Munster. 

The  Half  Sir  turns  upon  the  morbid  sensibility  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, who,  originally  of  low  birth,  succeeds  to  the  property  of  his  uncle, 
acquired  by  trade.  He  finds  a  marked  distinction  made  in  society 
between  persons  of  ancient  family,  and  those  who  have  no  ancestry  to 
boast.  His  pride  is  alarmed,  and  he  forms  the  resolution  of  aban- 
doning the  world — a  pair  of  fine  and  sympathizing  eyes,  however,  arrest 
him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure — he  becomes  the  accepted  lover  of  their 
owner,  a  lady  of  aristocratic  connexions,  whom,  however,  he  suddenly 
deserts  in  a  pique,  excited  by  some  allusion  to  the  lowness  of  his  birth. 
The  young  and  benevolent  misanthrope  hurries  over  half  the  globe, 
moody  and  discontented ;  and,  at  length,  on  his  return,  it  is  contrived 
that  he  shall  marry  the  former  object  of  his  afi^ection,  now  a  widow. 
Here,  jagain>  there  is  nothing  Irish,  unless  it  be  an  excessive  respect  for 
pedigree  $  which  we  do  not  believe  is  stronger  in  the  sister-country 
than  in  many  districts  of  England. 

8uil  Dhuv,  the  Coiner,  the  third  story,  is  certainly  either  Irish  or 
Bothing>  but  we  suspect  it  belongs  to  no  country :  the  story  is  so  wild, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  vague  and  undefined,  that  we  forbear  to 
ftnalyze  it  here :  the  incidents  may  be  Irish,  for  they  are  dark  and  vio- 
lent, and  the  characters  may  also  be  natives  of  the  same  country,  for 
they  are  fierce  and  lawless  ;  but  the  ground-work  we  are  inclined 
fo  consider,  rather  the  fabrication  of  an  ill-regulated  fancy  than  a 
faithful  portraiture  of  life,  whether  insular  or  continental. 

So  much  for  our  charge  of  want  of  nationality  In  the  subjects  of  the 
Munster  Tales.  It  is  a  charge  which  cannot  be  supported  against 
the  prevailing  tone  of  colouring.  The  humour  is  Irish — the  characters^ 
as  far  as  they  are  natural  and  genuine,  are  Irish — ^and  many 'of  the 
digressions  or  unessential  incidents,  in  which  the  author  is  rich>  are 
thoroughly  Irish ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  will  cry  out — then  srurely 
there  is  Irish  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 

The  author  is,  moreover,  not  unskilful  in  working  up  an  effect:  he 
oaa  sustain  a  eituatioii  with  spirit  |  and  scarcely  in  any  iastaaee  ean 
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we  deny  the  praise  of  that  force  and  propriety  of  language  whieh 
springs  out  of  a  warm  coDception  of  the  subject.  The  conduct  of 
Dorgan,  before  the  coroner,  in  the  Card-Drawing,  Is  worthy  of  the  ani- 
mated pen  which  delights  in  scenes  of  judicial  interest — the  pen  of 
of  the  writer  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ;  the  compunction  of  Kin- 
chela,  the  fisherman,  the  real  murderer  of  M^Loughlin,  in  the  same 
story,  is  also  pourtrayed,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  a  strong  power  of  imagination  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
passages  in  the  Half  Sir.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  desiderate  that 
deep  marking,  that  graving  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
never  to  be  erased,  which  is  produced  by  the  conceptions  of  matured 
genius :  the  author's  pictures  flit  over  the  retina  of  the  mind,  and 
vanish  into  shade,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  modern  novelist,  that  his  task  is  one  which  requires  labour^ 
deliberation,  and  experience:  he  dreams  of  nothing  but  a  hasty 
sketch — if  it  have  spirit,  and  reminds  us  of  nature — his.  triumph  is 
complete.  Few  are  the  erasures  in  the  page  of  a  novel  writer :  he  never 
blots  a  paragraph  or  a  scene,  he  never  meditates  upon  ^  chai'acter 
until  he  has  brought  out  in  his  mind  its  whole  phenomena  under 
all  circumstances:  he  never  weaves  his  incidents  together,  making 
one  spring  from  out  of  another,  and  all  tending  to  fill  up  a  general 
design,  with  the  fidelity  of  an  historian ;  yet,  such  he  is^  and  such  he 
ought  to  consider  himself.  His  authority  is  nature,  and  his  guide 
truth :  the  writer  of  fiction  should  examine,  apd  re-examine  his  inci- 
dents, his  traits  of  character,  and  the  conduct  of  his  story,  comparing  them 
with  the  course  of  real  events,  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
laws  of  probability,  precisely  as  the  graver  historian  reasons  upon  the 
evidence  of  his  authorities,  and  balances  the  weight  of  testimony. 
It  is  genius  alone  that  can  do  this,  and  it  is  education  and  practised 
genius  alone  that  does  it  at  all. 

Having  thus,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  **  made  a  clear  breast"  of 
our  thoughts  towards  this  promising  writer,  we  shall  proceed  in  the 
more  agreable  task  of  pointing  out  examples  of  his  more  successful 
efforts ;  and  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  the  reader  for  tolerating  our 
remarks  thus  far,  of  picking  out  some  pleasant  pieces  of  character  or 
description. 

From  the  story  of  the  Half  Sir,  we  select  the  following  sketch  of  the 
history  of  an  Irish  cottager.  It  appears  to  ns  to  possess  the  truth  and 
liveliness  which  distinguishes  the  able  sketches  of  similar  subjects  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  unrivalled  pages.  The  misanthropical  Mn  Hammond^ 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country^  walking  on  foot,  is  aceosted  by  « 
poor  man  borne  down  with  the  feebleness  of  sickness  and  starvation, 
who  addresses  him  with  a  petition  for  ^'  somethen  for  the  tobaccy, 
plase  your  honour,  and  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  save  you  from  the  sick- 
ness of  the  year." 

« 

"  Hammond  turned  round,  iind  beheld  a  countryman,  middle-aged,  as  it 
appeared  from  his  dark  and  curling  hair,  although  his  squalid,  worn,  and 
ragged  appearance  might  otherwise  have  left  the  matter  in  dubiety.  Our 
hero,  who  nad  been  absent  f^om  home  sufficiehtly  long  to  forget  nearly  all  the 
peciUiaritiei3  of  his  countrymen,  was  not  a  little  sui^rised  to.  hear  this  poor 
fellow,  who  seemed  about  to  perish  for  want  of  the  conunon  necessaries  of 
life^  petitiMiiiig  for  what  appeared  to  hhm  a  hasutfk 
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"  '  Sometliing  for  tobacco !'  he  repeated^  '  wby^  my  poor  man^  you  seem 
more  in  want  of  bread  than  of  tobacco.* 

'' '  A  little  o'  that  same  would  be  no  hurt^  plase  your  honour^  but  we  can't 
expect  to  have  every  thing/ 

" '  What  is  the  matter  withjou  ?-^why  do  you  walk  so  feebly  ?• 

'' '  The  sickness  goen  I  had^  sir.' 

"  '  What  is  that?' 

"  *  The  faver>  plase  your  honour/  staring  at  him  with  some  surprise. 
*  Indeed^  I'm  finely  now^  thank  Heaven^  but  I  think  'twould  be  a  great 
strengthenen  to  me^  inwardly^  if  I  had  the  price  o'  the  tobaccy^  it's  so  long 
since  I  tasted  it.' 

*' '  Do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ? ' 

'*  *  I  do,  plase  your  honour,  in  regard  my  wife  and  two  childer  (poor 
crathurs !)  has  the  sickness  above  in  the  field — and  1  could'nt  remove  *em  a 
while.  Heaven  is  merciful,  sir,  an  only  for  it,  sure,  what  would  we  do  ?  for 
we  had'nt  anythen  at  all,  an  the  people  (small  blame  to  'em,  indeed,  for  it) 
wouldn't  coom  a-near  uz,  in  dread  o'  the  sickness  (being  taking),  until  Miss 
O'Brien,  the  Lord  be  good  to  her,  gev  uz  a  ticket  for  the  male,  an  soom 
money  an  other  things,  an  she'd  give  more,  1  b'lieve,  if  she  knew  I  had  more 
than  meself  ill,  an  tnat  we  wor  witout  a  roof  over  uz,  which  I  was  delikit  of 
tellen  her,  for  'twould  be  too  much  to  suppose  we  should  all  of  uz  have  enough, 
an  what  no  one  is  bom  to,  hardly,  except  he  was  a  gentleman.' 

'* '  Let  me  see  where  you  live,  said  Hammond, '  if  it  is  not  very  far  out  of 
the  way.' 

"  *  Only  a  small  half  mile,  plase  jrour  honour,  I  can't  walk  only  poorly,  but 
your  honour  is  good,  an  the  place  isn't  far.' 

"  While  they  proceeded  along  the  path  through  the  fields,  the  man  gave, 
at  Hammond's  desire,  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  which  had  reduced 
him  to  his  present  condition,  whkh,  as  they  are  in  themselves  interesting, 
and  present  a  tolerably  faith^  picture  of  a  Munster  cottage  life,  we  shall 
venture  to  transcribe. 

"  <  Was  it  always  the  same  case  wit  me  as  it  is  now  ?  is  it,  your  honour  is 
axen  me  ?  Ah,  no,  sir,  that  would  be  too  bad — I  had  my  pleasure  in  me  day, 
as  well  as  others,  and  indeed  I  have  no  rason  to  complain,  considering, 
thanks  be  to  Heaven,  an  if  I  had  only  praties  enough  to  keep  above  ground 
for  a  few  years  more  just  to  make  rrCy  soul  *  (a  thing  I  was  ever  too  negligent 
of),  1  think  a  prince  couldn't  be  better  ofil  Do  you  see  that  large  field  over- 
right  uz,  sir  ?  MHiiin  I  was  a  slip  of  a  boy  about  eighteen  or  that  way, 
that  was  a  great  place  for  the  Robertstown  an  Shanagolden  girls  to  come, 
blachen  their  coorse  thread,  an  bekays  they  should  lave  it  out  all  night,  they 
used  to  stay  themselves  watchen  it,  (in  dread  it  would  be  stolen  off  the 
wattles,)  in  the  fine  summer  nights,  tellen  stories  an  crusheeningf  away  till 
mornen.  At  the  first  light  then,  the  boys  o'  the  place  would  come  with 
fiddles  an  fiutes,  an  there  they'd  be  before  'em — Kitty  O'Brieneen  with  her 
hundhert  o'  thread,  an  Nelly  Kilmartin  with  her  hundhert  o*  thread,  an  all 
the  rest  of  'em  with  their  hundherts,  blachen,  an  then  the  keogh  f  would 
b^n^lancen,  an  joken,  an  laughen,  an  singen,  till  it  was  broad  day.  Well, 
of  all  the  girls  there,  Kitty  O'Brien  was  the  favourite  with  the  boys,  sech  a 
sweet  smilen  crathur !  though,  indeed,  meself  didn't  think  very  bad  §  of  her, 
till  one  mornen  axen  her  to  line  me  in  a  slip  jig — '  She's  goen  to  dance  wit  a 
better  man,'  says  Batt  Minahan,  that  was  very  sweet  upon  her  the  same  time, 
an  I  knowen  nothen  of  it.  *  She'll  go  farther  than  the  field,  thin,'  says  I, 
'  for  he  is'nt  here  any  way.'  '  He  is,'  says  Batt,  '  standen  out  beforeyou,' 
siz  he.  '  Is  it  yourself  you  mane  ?*  siz  I,  looken  down  upon  him.  '  'Tis  to 
be  sure,'  siz  he.  *  'T would  take  another  along  wit  you  to  be  able  to  say  it,' 
siz  I.  Well,  whin  two  foolish  boys  come  together,  an  a  woman  by,  'tis  but  a 
short  step  from  words  to  blows.    Batt  an  I  tackled  to  ('m  sure  small  blame  to 
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him^  an  the  sweetheart  listenen)  an  we  cuffed^  an  we  bate^  an  we  kicked^  an 
we  puUed^  and  we  dragged  one  another^  till  there  was  hardly  a  skreed  o' 
clothen  left  upon  our  back^  an  the  boys  med  a  ring  for  uz,  and  tney  hullo^ 
and  the  girls  screechen^  and  the  whole  place  in  one  pillilu !  An  then  we  pult 
the  wattles  out  o'  Kitty's  thready  an  we  big'n  wattien  one  another  over  the 
head  an  shoulders^  till  the  sticks  was  broke  in  otir  hands.    Well^  it  was  the 


my  heart  warmed  to  her  after  I  fighten  for  her^  an  we  wor  married  again  next 
Advent.  Batt  (an  sure  small  blame  to  him)  never  could  bear  the  sighth  o' 
me  after.  I  lost  a  little  by  it,  too,  for  I  was  ihinken  of  another  girl  before 
that,  a  girl  that  had  as  good  as  fifteen  pounds  of  her  own— but  she  wasn't  a 
patch  upon  Kitty  for  manners  an  beauty. — Little  I  thought  I'd  be  one  day 
taken  your  honour  to  see  that  same  Kitty,  stretched  in  a  dyke,  on  the  broad 
of  her  batk,  in  the  sickness,  but  Heaven  is  merciful,  an  we'll  get  her  out  of  it 
again  I  hope.  'T  would  delight  your  honour  to  hear  Kittys  cry — she  had 
had  the  best  cry  in  the  parish.' 

"'The  best  cry?' 

*' '  Yes,  sir,  for  an  ^  oUogone,'  or  ^  ulilu !  *  after  a  funeral,  or  at  a  wake- 
house.  When  Kitty  had  one  glass  o'  sperits,  jest  to  clear  her  vice,  you'd 
wonder  to  hear  her.  Besides,  Kitty  had  a  very  fine  back^  an  the  other  girl 
hadn't  air  a  hack  at  all,  nothen  to  spake  of. 

"  Hammond,  who  was  himself  a  connoisseur  in  female  proportions,  entered 
with  a  readier  sympathy  into  his  companion's  admiration  of  this  latter  quality 
than  the  preceding  one,  but  was  again  benighted  when  the  other  went  on 
with  his  encomium. 

'^  *  Indeed,  I  had  but  a  very  poor  back  myself  at  the  same  time,  an  I  could 
hardly  open  me  mouth  or  say  a  word  any  where  in  regard  of  it.  So  I  tuk 
Kitty  s  back  rather  ths^n  the  fifteen  pound  forten,  and  dien  I  had  as  large  an 
as  fine  a  back  as  air  a  boy  in  the  county — then  who  daar  cough  at  me,  or  tread 
on  me  coat  in  the  puddle  ? — ^None — for  BLitty's  ba^k  stood  by  me  always^  at 
fair  or  market.' 

«  (  ^y  good  fellow,  I  can  hardly  understand  you.  It  seems  you  thought 
the  lai^cr  Kitty's  back  was  the  better.' 

*' '  To  be  sure,  sir,' 

'^ '  And  then  you  had  no  back  at  all  yourself—' 

«  €  —-'Till  I  married  Kitty,  sii>— ' 

"  '  And  then  you  had  as  large  a  back  as  any  body  ?  What  am  I  to  under-i 
stand  from  this,  if  you  are  not  amusing  yourself  at  my  expense  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  back  ? ' 

"  '  Back  f— Faction,  sir — ^faction  for  fighten.  Is  it  I  to  be  funnen  your 
honour  ? ' 

^' '  Oh,'  said  Hammond. 

"  'Well,  sir,  we  married,  as  I  told  your  honour,  an  if  we  did  we  got 
a  small  bit  of  land,  very  snug,  and  had  a  lase  of  it,  an  got  on  very  well  for 
a  few  years,  an  a  couple  of  crathurs  with  uz,  an  we  wor  finely  off  with  plenty 
o'  praties,  an  milk  now  an  agen,  but  that  was  too  good  a  story  to  last,  and 
the  big'nen  of  our  troubles  came  on.  This  was  the  way  of  it.  The  owner 
o'  the  estate  that  we  rinted  the  cabin  frum  had  a  fine  bog  within  about  three 
miles  from  uz,  an  he  wanted  us,  and  all  the  tenants,  to  cut  our  turf  upon  it^ 
and  not  upon  a  bog  belongen  to  another  man  liven  a-near  uz ;  but  men  we 
hadn't  the  mains  o'  drawen  it  such  a  distins,  an  not  being  in  our  lase,  we 
didn't  do  it.  He  didn't  forget  this  for  uz  (indeed  I  don't  blame  him  eitber, 
considering) — ^but  he  couldn't  get  a  vacancy*  at  us  for  a  long  time,  for  we 
took  care  always  to  have  the  deference  o'  tne  rent  agen  the  gale  day  any  way. 
Well,  sir^  at  last  what  do  think  happened  to  uz?    The  minisser  that  lived 
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in  tile  iaiDe  parish,  was  tnade  agent  to  our  landlord,  an  so  when  we  went  to 
pay  our  gale,  what  does  he  Ao  out  take  his  own  tithen  out  o'  the  rent  I  brought 
Aim,  and  hand  me  back  the  rest,  say  en,  '  Here,  me  good  man,'  siz  he, 
'  your  onder  a  mistake — the  rent  is  51,  more,'  siz  he  (five  pound  being  his 
own  tithes).  '  Well,'  sia  I,  '  I  nuvur  seen  the  peer  o*  that  for — '  '  For 
what  ? '  sis  he.  '  Nothing,'  siz  I,  but  I  said,  '  roguery,'  within  me  own 
fnind.  Give  toe  the  rent,'  siz  he,  '  or  I'll  eject  you.  '  Let  me  go  for  it,' 
ail  I — '  How  far  have  yon  to  go  ?  *  siz  he.  '  Somethen  farther,'  siz  1,  '  than 
I'd  trust  you.'  '  How  far  is  that  ? '  siz  he.  '  Just  as  far  then,'  siz  I^  'as 
I  could  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail/  Indeed^  I  did^  sir,  say  it  to  him.  Well^ 
he  never  forgay  me  that  word. 

"  ^  When  I  came  back  with  the  rent,  he  wouldn't  have  it  at  all,  right  go 
wrong.  *  y^rj  well  theU,'  siz  I, '  if  you  don't  like  it,  lave  it — you  can't  say 
but  I  o0bred  it  to  you.'  An  well  tKe  rogue  knew  the  same  time,  that  the 
ofibr  wasil't  good  in  law,  inasmuch  as  there  wasn't  air  a  witness  to  it^  an  I 
]inowen  notheu  of  It  at,  till  Johny  Doe  coom  down  upon  me,  an  let  me 
know  it  when  it  was  too  late.  Well  I  nuvur  '11  forget  the  day,  whin  poor 
Kitty,  and  the  childer,  an  meself,  wor  turned  out,  with  the  choice  of  taken 
a  bag  on  our  back,  or  listing,  whichever  I  liked,*  An  that's  the  way  it  was 
with  uz  sence,  ramblen  over  an  hether  about  the  country,  ont'l  this  summer, 
when  the  womaneen  tuk  ill  in  the  sickness,  an  the  cratuurs  along  with  her, 
an  there  was  an  end  of  the  whole  bizness,  when  I  got  it  meself-— an  the  four 
lyen  ill  together,  without  one  to  mond  uz,  ont'l  the  priest  was  so  good  as  to 
have  the  little  hut  made  over  uz  wit  a  feow  sticks  and  some  scraws  f  and 
atraw  onder  uz,  so  that  we  wor  ^uite  comfortable — and  thanks  to  the  neigh- 
bours, wor  in  no  want  of  potaties,  an  male  moreover  ( that  they  say  the 
English  sent  us  over) — a  thing  we  didn't  taste  for  many  a  long  year  be- 
fbre — signs  on  we're  geiten  over  it  finely — an  I  think  if  I  "had  a  pe'north  o* 
tdbaecy,  I  wouldn't  ax  to  be  better,  moreover,  when  I  see  so  many  more 
Worse  off  than  meself  in  the  country.  Here's  the  place,  plase  your  honour." 
^Vol.  ii.  pp.  50—^1. 

The  next  extract  contains  the  early  history  of  the  hero  of  the 
third  itory  in  thRse  volames.  Dennis  Macnamara,  a/ia«  Mark  Spellacy, 
alias  Suil  Dhuv  the  Coiner.  It  appears  to  us  a  natural  and  well  drawn 
picture  of  rural  life  and  character. 

*'  A  sturdy-looking,  black-haired,  blaok-eyed  little  boy,  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  clothed  in  a  miserable  shrea  of  coarse  frieze,  was  observed^ 
at  the  blush  of  a  fine  summer  dawn,  trottinff  at  full  speed  along  a  crooked  and 
broken  up  avenue,  or  borheen,  leading  to  the  fami-nouse  of  Isaac  Segur^  a 
comfortable  Palatine  landholder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  which  we 
have  before-mentioned. — From  the  anxious  and  hesitating  expression  which 
was  mingled  with  the  natural  boldness  and  darkness  of  his  countenance,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  th^t  the  child  was  conscious  of  possessing 
no  apology  or  authority  for  the  intrusion  which  he  contemplated ;  and  he  cast 
cautious  and  wavering  glaneea  on  all  sides,  before  he  ventured  to  clamber  over 
the  stile  which  brought  him  on  the  neat  green-plot  before  the  cottage-door. 
The  windows  were  still  closed,  and  every  thing  around  him  bore  the  appearance 
of  perfect  repose,  insomuch  that  the  adventurer  paused,  and  remained  seated 
on  the  stile  for  a  few  moments,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  purpose  to  ac- 
complish, and  sees  a  thousand  terrors  and  difficulties  between  him  and  its 
fruition.  A  light  curling  smoke  from  one  of  the  chimneys  at  length  caught 
his  eye,  and  having  once  assured  himself  of  this  preparatory  indication 
within,  he  bounded  from  the  hedge  upon  the  little  lawn,  disturbing  by  hia 
sudden  and  faylike  descent,  the  yet  slumbering  animals  who  composed  the 

*  Bei^g  and  tisting,  are  the  usual  alternatives  In  Munstert 
t  Thtm  tods  qf  gitaa  fnu 
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itock  of  the  industrious  and  well-appointed  proprietor  of  tlie  piaee.  A  floek 
of  |;eese^  goslings^  and  ganders  flew  with  outstretched  necks^  and  loud  hisses 
of  unwelcome^  from  heiieath  the  hedge^  and  then  marshalled  themselves  in 
hattle  array  between  him  and  the  house^  the  male  bird  marching  like  a  deld- 
officer  up  and  down  the  lines^  and  warning  hxva,  by  most  warlike  cacklings,  of 
the  dangers  of  an  assault.  Some  newly  shorn  weUiers  bounded  in  dismay  to 
the  farthest  liihit  of  the  area^  and  there  huddled  themselves  together  into  a 
corner^  as  if  in  expectation  of  instant  annihilation.  A  jstaggering  bony  calf 
threw  up  its  hind  legs^  whisked  its  tail^  cut  a  few  strange  capers^  and  followed 
their  example.  The  little  fellow  did  not  appear  much  daunted  by  the  eon- 
fusion  he  had  occasioned,  or  the  formidable  host  of  enemies^  who  seemed  pre- 
pared to  oppose  his  progress,  and  he  was  about  to  advance  with  great  spirit ; 
but  his  cheek  grew  pale,  and  his  quick,  jet-black  eye  began  to  assume  a  more 
expanded  and  watery  appearance,  when  the  deep  thunder  of  a  huge  mastiff 
watch  joined  in  terrinc  diapason  with  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  the  quaking  of  ducks,  the  g^runting  of  pigs,  and  the  clattering  of  a 
hundred  different  species  of  domestic  fowl.  Nevertheless,  the  invader  stood 
manfully  to  his  ground,  and  stooped  forward  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  au 
effectual  struggle  with  the  excited  animal,  on  whom  his  eyes  were  fixed,  when 
one  of  the  front  windows  was  thrown  open,  and  a  friendly  voice  interrupted 
its  onset  in  good  time. 

^' '  Faust,  down  I  down,  ser !  back  here  agen  ;  back !' 

"  The  countermand  was  given  by  a  female  who  leaned  half-dressed  out  of 
the  window,  while  the  young  stranger,  flushing  with  renewed  courage, 
advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  me  dog  Faust  following,  and  snui&ng 
inquisitively  about  him  as  they  proceeded. 

"  '  Well,  an  who  are  vou,  my  little  fellow  ?  ' 

^^  The  ^  little  fellow  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  and  plucked  liimself  by 
the  forelock  (a  black  and  shining  curl),  in  token  of  courtesy,  as  he  replied — 
' '  Dinny  Mac,  thin.' 

'  An  what  brought  you  here,  Dinny  Mae,  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  } ' 
*  Wisha,  I  dun  know.' 

'  Where  do  you  live — or  who  are  you  at  all?' 

'  O  then,  I  dun  know,  ma'am — only  my  mother,  westwards,  married 
another  husband  about  a  month  sence,  and  I  couldn't  stand  her  at  all  a^r 
for  bating  me  without  any  raison — and  the  man  she  took  to  was  is  bad  as  her^ 
and  they  both  tuk  and  turned  me  out  o'  doores  'istherday,  without  sayen  ft 
word  onl^  bating  me,  the  two  of  'em,  wit  the  broomshtick  till  me  back  was 
broke  intu*ely.' 

"  f  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself  now^  Dinny  Mac  ?  * 

*c  €  Wufiha,  I  dun  know.' 

*'  ^  What  is  it  you  were  eoming  here  for  ?  * 

"  ^  Seeing  would  I  get  me  buckisht  agin  the  road.* 

*'  By  this  time  the  cottage  door  was  opened,  and  a  stout-looking  hale  man 
made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  an  exquisitely  beautiful  girl,  whose 
dear  rosy  cheeks,  long  flaxen  hair,  and  full,  well-opened  eyes,  contrasted 
finely  with  the  sUrongly  marked  and  darkly  shaded  features  of  the  adventurous 
*  Dinny.'  The  latter  remained  leaning  against  the  rough-cast  wall,  and 
picking  off  the  little  protuberances  with  his  fingers,  while  he  cast  from  time  to 
lime  a  shy  and  irresolute  side-glance  towards  the  fair  daughter  of  th&  farmer. 
The  man  contemplated  the  intruder  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  appeared 
doubtful  of  the  course  which  he  should  adopt,  when  it  was  decided  by  a 
movement  of  the  child  who  stood  by  him.  After  gazing,  with  a  soft  and  ex- 
panded stare  of  wonder,  upon  the  dark  boy,  she  sidled  cautiously  towards  him, 
and  again  renewing  her  gaze  of  admiration,  while  the  other  returned  hei* 
glance  with  one  of  an  unusual  fire  and  intensity ;  half  in  intimidation,  half  in 

food-will,  the  little  girl  protruded  a  pair  of  cherry  lips,  which  were  instantly 
onoured  with  a  greeting  that  ^  came  twanging  off,  by  the  unhesitating  youth. 
The  old  Palatine  s  heart  was  abruck  in  the  soft  plaeie. 
^^  ^  Come,  Gaffer/  said  he, '  since  you  haye  made  yourself  welcome  with  the 
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young  mistress^  you'll  have  your  breakfast  at  any  rate.    In  with^ou^  and 
bebave  yourself.' 

"  Dinny  Mac  w^t  in  as  be  was  desired,  but  not>  as  tbe  event  proved^  to 
make  so  brief  sojourn  in  tbe  bousebold  as  tbe  proprietor  intended.  A  suc- 
cession of  circumstances  not  wortb  detailing  prevented  bis  departure  tbatday^ 
and  the  next>  and  the  next  after  tbat>  until  habit,  hospitality,  and  convenience 
combined  to  establish  him  among  the  retainers  of  the  domicile,  in  that  equivocal 
office  which  in  Irish  rustic  families  is  designated  by  the  word  gossoon.  His 
duty  for  many  years  was  to  run  on  messages  to  the  neighbouring  hamlet, — to 
fetch  a  daily  pennyworth  of  tobacco  for  the  old  woman^ — to  keep  the  pigs 
upon  their  good  behaviour, — drive  home  the  cows  at  night, — watch  the  gardens 
at  seed  time — ^and  in  short  *  turn  his  hand' — and  his  feet  too  occasionally,  to 
any  thing  which  it  needed  not  the  exertion  of  maturer  hmbs  to  accomplish. 
As  far  as  attention  to,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  execution  of  every  trust  con- 
fided to  him  could  go,  it  was  impossible  for  Dinny— or  Dionysius — as  his  new 
and  more  formal  protectors  called  him,  to  give  greater  satisfaction  to  his  patron 
than  he  did — ^but  there  was  one  evil  occasioned  by  his  presence  in  the  house, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  all  his  merits.  The  effect  which  his  first 
appearance  had  produced  on  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Palatine  continued 

Erogressively  on  tne  increase,  through  the  subsequent  stages  of  childhood,  girl- 
ood,  and  youth ;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  the  sensation  with  which  she 
regarded  tne  daring  and  dark-mmded  lad,  might  be  found  to  resemble^  in 
every  particular,  the  mingled  emotion  of  fear  and  admiration  which  he  had 
occasioned  her  on  the  morning  when  accident  first  conducted  him  to  her 
father's  house.  The  real  nature  of  the  feeling  continued  precisely  the  same^ 
but  that  time,  long  habit,  an  unavoidable  proximity  of  intercourse,  and  the 
gradual  developement  of  her  own  character  as  it  approached  the  seriousness  of 
womanhood,  had  strengthened  and  deepened  the  affection  into  a  rooted  and 
engrossing  passion — a  circumstance  evidently  unfortunate  for  the  poor  girl^ 
and  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  progress  of  intimacy  with,  and  consequent 
insight  into  the  character  and  disposition  of  her  father's  dependant  was  not 
calculated  to  add  a  well  founded  esteem  to  the  emotions  which  he  had  already 
excited  in  her  mind.  •  With  this,  however,  we,  as  her  historians,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel,  for  it  is  apparent  that  if  love  were  not  in  the  gentler  sex 
altogether  an  anomaly — if  woman  made  her  reason  on  all  occasions  the  coun- 
terscarp to  her  affections — and  never  yielded  her  heart  on  any  terms  but 
those  of  convenience,  the  very  foundation  of  all  romance  would  be  annihilated. 
Her  father,  however,  who  was  no  philosopher,  and  could  by  no  possible  train 
of  reasoning  bring  himself  to  discover  points  of  coincidence  or  suitability 
between  two  characters  filling  situations  almost  as  distinct  as  those  of  menial 
and  mistress,  was  overwhelmed  with  indignation  and  astonishment,  when  the 
probability  of  so  preposterous  an  attachment  first  broke  upon  him. — ^A  few 
words  of  nerce  recrimination  ended  in  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  and  enmity 
between  him  and  his  protege,  and  the  latter  was  ejected  from  the  dwelling 
where  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
was  used  in  a  similar  predicanAent  by  the  Baron  of  Thunterdentronck. 

^'  Some  confinement — ^a  little  reasoning — a  great  deal  of  menace — and  a 
natural  pliability  of  character,  soon  produced  all  the  effect  which  her  father 
coidd  have  wished  on  the  affections  of  the  imprudent  Sarah  Segur.  The 
proud-spirited  beggar-boy  never  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  aftei^ — and 
seemed  even  to  have  extended  his  ready  hatred  to  the  gentle  and  suffering 
cause  of  his  disfavour.  'Twas  but  a  few  weeks'  neaking  and  pining — some 
dozen  sighs — half  dinners — ^tears — and  one  fit  of  hysterics,  and  Sarah  Segur 
was  again  the  bright-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-cheekea  ornament  of  her  native 
village,  and  delight  of  her  father's  heart.  What  became  of  her  first  love^  she 
neither  asked>  nor  seemed  to  care." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  189 — 199. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  from  a  passage  we 
shall  130W  quote,  whether  we  have  justly  given  the  author  credit  for  the 
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power  of  working  up  an  incident  with  effect.  The  lad  who  is  the 
principal  subject  of  the  last  extract,  takes  to  a  wild  and  lawless  life — 
his  companion  is  a  brother-in-law  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  himself, 
find  between  them  subsists  a  strong  and  peculiarly  close  attachment. 
JV  crime  is  brought  home  to  the  younger,  for  which  he  is  condemned 
t6(  death  and  executed.  The  survivor  meditates  the  most  deadly 
revenge  against  the  prosecutor  ;  and  the  sole  object  of  his  life  appears 
to  be  the  acconjplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  man,  aware  .of  his 
purpose,  succeeded  in  avoiding  his  enemy,  who,  baffled  in  his  design, 
apparently  gave  up  his  purpose,  and  left  the  country :  after  a  time  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  some  offence,  and  been 
transported.  This  news  was,  of  course,  the  signal  of  liberation  to  the 
unfortunate  farmer,  whose  danger  and  apprehension  had  hitherto  kept 
him  in  the  most  harassing  state  of  suspense  and  alarm.  After  the 
execution  of  his  brother — 

"  The  original  character  of  the  elder  Macnamara  was  now  completely 
restored.     He  once  more  resumed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  ready  violence 
and  fierceness  of  demeanour  for  which  he  was  formerly  far  more  remarkable 
than  his  dead  brother — and  seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
enabled  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  latter,  against  his  prosecutor,  the  guardian 
Segur,  and  the  whole  of  his  family — excepting  perhaps  the  innocent  object 
of  his  own  early  attentions.     He  now  seemed  to  nave  abandoned  every  other 
care  but  that  of  gratifying  this  single  passion.    His  cabin  was  forsaken,  his 
garden  left  untilled,  all  his  accustomed  haunts  appeared  to  be  forgotten  or 
deserted,  and  he  might  occasionallv  be  observed  gliding  at  night-fall,  like  a 
spectre,  among  the  sally-groves  and  along  the  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  enemy.     The  latter  felt  that  he  had  deep  cause  to  regret  a  transaction 
which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  being  so  desperate  and  ill-conditioned  as 
his  persecutor.     He  was  a  weak,  sickly  man,  of  a  nervous  and  almost  feminine 
feebleness  of  mind  and  frame,  and  never  dared  venture  out  unaccompanied  by 
some  person  of  strength  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  attempt  whicn 
could  be  made  on  his  life ;  and  eten  with  these  precautions  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  eat  his  bread  amid  all  the  terrors  of  insecurity.    All  the  ex- 
ertions and  persuasions  of  his  friends — ^his  niece  among  the  number  (who 
calculated  much  on  her  own  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  if 
she  could  but  find  an  opportunity  of  using  it) — were  ineffectual  in  restoring 
calmness  to  his  mind.     His  sleep  was  broken  by  frightful  dreams,  and  the 
oath  which  his  foe  had  taken  in  his  own  hearing,  that  he  would  have  '  blood 
for  blood  before  the  grass  should  wither  on  his  brother's  grave,'  sounded  for 
ever  in  his  ears.    After  many  fruitless  efforts,  however,  to  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  his  threats,  young  Macnamara  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  nothmg  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  him  for 
several  months.    Better  hopes  began  to  break  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  object 
of  his  hate,  and  he  ventured,  after  some  time  spent  in  many  vain  endeavours 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  his  enemy,  to  resume  his  wonted  occupations 
about  the  farm  without  fear  of  personal  danger. 

*'  He  was  returning  on  a  bright  moonlight  night  from  a  water-mill  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  where  he  nad  remained  to  a  late  hour,  superintending 
the  grindini^  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  and  making  the  night  jovial 
with  the  mifler,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight  at  a  piece  of  good  news  with  which 
the  latter  had  been  entertaining  him.  This  was  no  other  than  that  one 
Dennis  Macnamara  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  the  assizes  of  Cork,  for 
some  felonious  offence,  and  obtained  a  free  passage  in  a  king's  ship  bound  for 
the  New  World.  They  had  been  quaffing  to  the  favourable  passage  of  the 
young  emigrant  until  ^^gur  became 

'  Na  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  his  ee ; ' 
and  solemnly  protested,  in  a  speech  much  more  remarkable  for  the  emphatic 
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energy  and  needlessly  vehement  gesticulation  with  which  it  was  delivered^ 
than  for  its  eloquence  or  sound  sense^  against  taking  another  tumhler. 

He  had  proceeded  already  a  considerable  distance  on  his  way  home.  His 
health  appeared  to  have  been  restored  at  a  word.  He  trod  the  earth  as  if  he 
were  not  of  the  earthy  he  threw  his  hat  airily  upon  the  side  of  his  head, 
stepped  on  his  toes,  and  with  gay  and  expanding  bosom  chaunted  (in  a 
manner  which  sounded  to  his  own  years  extremely  loud,  articulate,  and 
musical,  but  which  in  those  of  an  unprejudiced  listener  appeared  remarkable 
for  the  irregularity  of  its  cadences,  the  unreasonable  vehemence  of  an 
occasional  bar,  and  a  general  tendency  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  consonants) — chaunted,  we  say — a  recol- 
lected stanza  of  the  famous  national  air : — 

'  He  that  goes  to  bed,  and  goes  to  bed  mellow, 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  do^ 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  do, 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  dies  an  honest  fellow.' 

He  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  slight  acclivity  covered  with  furze  bushes^ 
through  which  the  pathway  winded,  when  a  heavy  panting,  and  a  sound  of 
footsteps  in  rapid  pursuit,  alarmed  and  made  him  turn  round.  He  beheld^ 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  not  more  than  three  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood,  the  figure  of  his  enemy  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  him,  while  the 
paintings  of  his  weariness  were  mingled  with  a  horrible  half-suppressed 
laugh  of  extatic  expectation.  The  Jight  shone  full  upon  his  countenance. 
It  was  wasted  almost  to  the  very  skeleton — the  eyes  were  distended  and  pro- 
truded to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  the  thin  lips  were  dragged  back  by  the 
ghastly  smile,  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth  which  were  fast  clenched,  half  in  rage, 
half  in  triumph.  The  sight  instantly  and  perfectly  sobered  poor  Segur. 
Uttering  a  low  cry  of  horror,  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  head,  and  fled 
down  the  hill  with  the  speed  of  winged  Fear  itself,  in  the  direction  of  the 
mill.  It  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot,  and  the  poor  sickly 
wretch's  heart  sunk  within  him  when  he  recollected,  even  in  the  extremity  of 
his  affright,  the  reputation  for  agility  as  weU  as  strength  which  the  youth  had 
obtained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  the  latter  was  no  longer  the  man  he 
had  been  in  those  days.  Famine,  disease,  and  anguish  of  mind  and  frame 
had  fastened  upon  him,  and  reduced  his  personal  vigour  nearly  to  the  same 
level  with  that  of  his  intended  Victim.  Fear,  moreover,  is  perhaps  a  fleeter 
passion  than  revenge — and  Segur  did  not  speedily  lose  the  advantase  which 
he  had  at  the  outset.  His  pursuer  was  so  close  upon  his  track  that  ne  some* 
times  felt  his  fingers  upon  his  shoulder — ^but  the  slight  touch  operated  with 
an  electrical  influence  upon  his  frame,  infusing  new  and  sudden  vigour  into 
his  limbs,  and  enabling  him  for  a  moment  to  place  a  wider  distance  than 
before  between  his  enemy  and  himself.  Lights  were  seen  still  burning  in 
the  windows  of  the  mill  as  they  approached,  and  the  broad  door  stood  in- 
vitingly open  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  while  several  figures 
passed  to  and  fro  in  the  interior,  fully  revealed  in  the  strong  light.  Both  now 
made  a  desperate  effort — Segur,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  succour — ^his 
pursuer,  maddened  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  this  single  opportunity  of 
vengeance.  Putting,  therefore,  to  its  extremest  tiial  a  frame  mto  which  a 
morsel  of  food  had  not  entered  for  the  last  two  days,  he  closed  on  the  frighted 
Palatine  just  as  he  gained  the  door  way — fixed  his  fingers  on  his  throat,  and 
staggered  with  his  prey  into  the  centre  of  the  mill-house.  Half  su^cated 
by  the  pressure  on  his  neck,  the  latter  could  only  give  vent  to  a  low  and 
gurgling  sound — and  extend  his  arms  for  aid  toward  the  astonished  workmen. 
The  desperate  youth  endeavoured  to  drag  him  toward  that  part  of  the  ro<mi 
where  tne  great  machine  was  perfbrming  its  rapid  and  gigantic  evolutions— 
but  his  strength  failed  him — the  struggles  of  nis  victim  were  sufficient  to 
baffle  his  efibrts  until  the  workmen  rescued  him  from  the  death- grasp — when 
l»t«odinghis  finings  io»feebtev)4delirlou«e^t  to  miewth<»  hold  which 
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he  bad*  been  compelled  to  reHnauisb,  be  fell  forward  on  the  earthen  floor  in 
a  state  of  utter  exhaustion." — Vol.  ii,  pp.  210—219. 

In  a  lighter  vein  is  the  pleasant  description  of  Mr.  OTlanagan,  a 
travelling  dancing-master,  who  arrives  at  a  village  to  give  lessons  in 
bis  art.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  he  gives  two  balls,  the  incidents  of 
which  are  narrated  with  considerable  humour.  We  quote  the  account 
of  the  dance,  which  was  marked  by  the  elopement  of  the  farmer's 
niece  with  the  hopeful  youth  who  has  figured  in  the  two  last  extracts. 

"  Considerable  agitation  was  produced  in  the  adjacent  village,  by  the 
appearance,  one  Sunday  morning,  of  a  placard,  nailed  against  the  trunk  of  an 
old  elder  tree  in  the  cnapel-yard,  written  in  characters  which,  the  school- 
master declared  with  a  countenance  of  deep  and  serious  reproof,  he  could 
compare  to  nothing  more  intelligible  than  ^  tne  scraohen  of  a  bantam-cock  in 
a  hape  o'  sand ;'  and  stating  that  Mr.  O' Flanagan,  travelling  dancing-master, 
would  give  lessons  during  the  ensuing  fortnight  at  Davy  Dogherty's  barn,  at 
the  low  rate  of  two  skilleens  *  and  a  tester  T  the  week ;  the  said  handbill 
moreover  announcing  that  the  week's  lesson  would  be  concluded  by  a  ball — 
tickets,  including  a  tumbler  o'  punch,  tenpence — gentleman  taking  a  ticket, 
allowed  to  trate  a  lady,  &c.  &c. ;  and  concluding,  as  it  has  been  maliciously, 
and  we  believe  falsely  asserted,  with  a  request,  that  '  no  gentleman  would 
come  without  shoes  and  stockings*'  " 


-* »» 


'*  The  ball  opened  with  a  most  tortuous  dance  called  the  Reel  of  Three, 
which,  however  scientific,  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  mercurial 
spectators,  whose  mettlesome  heels  were  eager  for  liveli6r  operations.  For 
some  time  no  occurrence  took  place  to  disturb  the  gravity  and  decorum  which 
prevailed  in  the  assembly,  with  the  exception  of  an  awkward  blunder  made 
by  Sally,  who  during  a  pause  in  the  music  leaned  back  unwittingly  on  the 
piper  s  unexhausted  bag,  from  which  proceeded  a  squeal  so  mournful  and  so 
like  the  remonstrance  of  a  living  creature  in  pain,  as  convulsed  the  hearers 
with  laughter,  and  covered  our  poor  heroine  with  confusion.  Soon  after, 
while  the  floor  was  again  clear,  ana  the  gentlemen  were  plying  their  fair  ones 
with  agreeable  attentions  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  the  piper  seeing  Sally 
disengaged,  and  perhaps  willing  to  show  that  he  harboured  no  malice, 
danced  up  to  her,  throwing  the  drone  up  over  his  left  shoulder,  playing  a 
rapid  jig  tune,  and  capering  away  with  a  pair  of  enormously  long  legs,  look- 
ing— ^in  his  close  cropped  nead,  black  worsted  stockings,  torn  bluejacket, 
ti^t  tantaloons,  and  red  woollen  cravat  or  comforter — ^more  like  the  ideal  of 
an  evil  genius  than  any  thing  human.  When  Sally  cheerfully  danced  forward, 
amid  the  shouts  of  delight  and  approbation  which  broke  from  the  assembly, 
her  strange  partner  retired  to  the  centre  of  the  floor,  where  he  continued  to 
time  his  own  music,  now  poundine  the  earth  like  a  paviour's  rammer,  now 
flying  from  side  to  side  as  if  he  trod  on  air,  and  anon,  remaining  to  grind  the 
floor  In  one  spot,  throwing  back  bis  head,  and  moving  it  from  one  sjde  to 
another  with  a  certain  ravished  air.  The  guests  gradually  gathered  around 
the  dancers,  following,  with  eyes  and  mouth  distended  in  extatic  admiration, 
the  feet  of  the  extraordinary  piper,  and  unable  to  repress  a  cheering  ^hoi^t  of 
rapture,  when  by  a  fresh,  wild  bound,  he  seemed  to  recover  all  his  former 
vigour  as  fast  as  it  was  exhausted.  The  contagion  at  length  spread — the 
floot  was  covered  with  emulative  groups — and  the  dancing  master's  genteel 
reels  and  figures  were  all  merged  into  the  national  and  inspiring  mounieen. 
Overpowered  with  fatigue,  Safly  at  length  permitted  herself  to  be  danced  and 
played  to  her  seat  by  the  piper,  who  whispered  in  her  ear  as  she  turned  to 
8it  down,  '  There 's  one  you  know  waiten  for  you  in  the  saUy-grove,  miss/ 

"  The  words  were  almost  inaudible,  but  such  as  they  were,  they  madt 
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Sally  start  and  look  up  suddenly.  The  speaker  was  already  in  his  former 
place^  playing  on^  and  oirectinfi;  his  attention  to  the  dancers.  She  imagined 
either  that  her  senses  deceived  her^  or  that  the  words  were  addressed  to  some 
otherperson. 

"  The  dancing  and  music  proceeded,  with  no  less  enthusiasm,  on  the 
green  plot  without.  Longing  to  hreathe  the  cool  night  wind,  after  her  exer- 
tions in  the  house,  Sally  walked  to  the  door,  and  leaning  against  the  jamh, 
contemplated  the  motions  of  the  dancers  in  the  mooiuignt.  While  she 
remained  in  this  position,  the  name  of  her  old  lover,  Macnamara,  pronounced 
hy  some  one  of  a  group  of  persons  who  occupied  a  seat  near  the  door,  caught 
her  ear. 

^^  *  And  did  you  hear,'  said  one, '  how  Miss  Byrne  herself  was  getten  on  ?' 

"  '  She  never  '11  get  over  it,'  replied  a  middle-aged  woman.  '  I  spoke  to- 
day with  James  Mihil,  their  servant  hoy,  an  he  toult  me  himself,  that  she 
was  getten  worse  an  worse  every  day.  It  seems,  the  match  is  hroke  off,  out 
an  out,  hetune  herself  and  Mr.  Roherth  Kumha,  a  kind-hearted  boy  he  is 
too,  indeed,  but  not  over  an  above  knowing.  She  never  was  heard  to  screech 
or  cry  after  her  father's  death,  an  that's  a  bad  sign,  for  the  silent  grief  is 
always  that  that  lies  heavy  on  the  heart  an  breaks  it.' 

*'  *  I  'd  be  sorry  any  thing  should  happen  her,'  said  one  of  the  hearers, 
'  she  was  a  good  sweet-tempered  young  lady,  an  a  nice  dancer.  Did  you  mind 
her  the  day  she  danced  witn  Dinny  Macnamara,  that  they  say  is  listed  since, 
at  the  May-pole  ?' 

"  '  I  did,*  replied  a  young  man,  who  had  just  been  danced  out  of  his  place, 
'an  if  you'll  Vlie  me,  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  her.  She  trod  so  light, 
there  wasn't  hardly  a  blade  o'  the  grass  turned  under  her.  Not  so  with  Dinny, 
I  '11  be  bail.  That  was  the  boy  for  pounden !  The  place  was  if  a  pig  had 
been  rooten  it  after  him.' 

"  '  Thev  say,  Dinny  Macnamara  was  taken  with  her  himself  after  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  come  an  went  between  him  and  Sally  Segur,  the  Palatine's 
daughter,  over ' 

"  A  sudden  '  husht ! '  and  a  low  murmur,  which  passed  among  the  group 
of  gossips,  informed  our  heroine  that  her  proximity  was  discovered,  and  she 
retired  a  little  further  in,  continuing  to  fix  her  eyes  on  the  dancers  without, 
where  a  new  spectacle  had  caught  her  attention. 

"  This  was  a  young  man,  much  better  dressed  than  the  remainder  of  the 
company,  who  had  not  made  his  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
who  seemed  anxious  to  partake  of  the  amusements  that  were  going  forward 
as  freely  as  it  was  possible  to  do  without  exposing  himself,  in  any  remark- 
able degree,  to  observation.  In  a  short  time,  as  he  turned  round  and  ap- 
Eroached  her,  so  that  the  glare  of  light  from  the  open  door  fell  on  his  features, 
er  heart  bounded  at  the  sight  of  her  lover,  once  more  restored  to  health  and 
bloom,  and  apparently  enjoying  a  degree  of  affluence  to  which  he  had  never 
at  any  time  been  accustomed. 

*'  ^  Is  it  you,  Denny  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  '  Husht ! '  replied,  the  man,  '  that  is  not  my  name  now,  Sally.  I'm  going 
to  the  little  grove,  beyond — and  do  you  follow  me  in  a  little  time,  for  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.' 

^'  He  disappeared,  leaving  the  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the  girl 
excited  in  the  nighest  degree.  She  did  not  hjesitate  to  give  him  the  meeting 
as  he  requested. 

'^  Soon  after  she  had  left  the  dance-house,  the  mirth  of  the  evening  became 
more  uproarious  than  ever,  until  it  seemed  likely  to  terminate  as  Irish  festi- 
vities frequently  do,  in  a  general  engagement  of  a  serious  nature.  The 
symptoms  began,  as  usual,  m  vehement  protestations  of  eternal  friendship, 
after  which  a  few  blows  were  given  in  pure  love,  and  gratefully  returned  with 
good  interest,  until  at  length  their  excited  affections  began  to  be  demonstrated 
m  a  series  of  kicks  and  fistycuffs,  which  a  stranger  might  mistake  for  indi- 
cations of  earnest  resentment.     The  men  hallooed  and  fought — ^the  girls 
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screamed  and  fled — ^the  dancing-master  himself^  interfering  to  keep  the  peace^ 
received  an  unmerciful  drubbings  which  prevented  him  from  renewing  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  for  some  weeks,  and  the  sounds  of  rage^  wailing, 
and  lamentation  terminated  an  evening  which  had  been  devoted,  by  common 
consent,  to  purposes  of  mirth  and  harmony.  A  few  were  killed  (that  is, 
severely  beaten),  many  wounded;  but  the  list  of  'missing,'  on  the  next 
morning,  was  found  to  be  confined  to  Sally.  She  was  seen  no  more  in  her 
native  village."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  225—237. 

• 

The  next  passage  exhibits  this  same  hero,  now  become  a  noted  out- 
law and  coiner,  in  the  act  of  committing  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  and 
must  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  author 
excels,  and  of  which  we  find  many  examples  in  this  tale:  the  one 
before  us  is  marred  by  a  portion  of  extravagance  towards  the  en4.  Its 
object  is  to  show  the  powerful  effect  of  trivial  circumstances  on  the 
mind  when  previously  agitated  by  those  visitations  of  remorse,  which 
occasionally  unnerve  the  hardest  characters  : — 

'^  When  once  a  certain  train  of  feeling  has  been  laid  in  the  soul,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  observe  what  a  slight  accession  of  circumstances  are  re- 
quired to  stimulate  and  strengthen  it  until  it  has  acquired  a  mastery  over  the 
judgment  and  the  will  itself.  Every  new  sight,  every  new  sound,  that 
arrested  the  sense  of  the  coiner  as  he  pursued  his  route  with  his  companion, 
served  to  confirm  him  in  the  disposition  to  mournful  retrospection  which  the 
simple  accident  of  a  fine  sunny  evening,  and  the  revisiting  a  soil  untrod  by 
him  for  many  a  year,  had  occasioned  within  his  heart.  The  corn-fields, 
yet  in  ear,  where  he  had  been  stationed,  while  yet  a  child,  to  terrify,  by 
the  clattering  of  two  flat  stones  the  dark-plumed  plunderers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rookery  from  his  patron's  tillage — the  very  meadows  in  which  he 
had  assisted  at  harvest  time  in  filling  the  load  of  sweet  hay  on  the  car,  for 
the  purpose  of  stacking  in  the  kaggart — the  paddock  to  which  he  had  been 
dispatched  on  many  an  evening  as  fine  as  this,  with  an  armful  of  grass  for 
the  weaning  lambs,  and  a  pot  of  milk  and  hay- water  for  the  young  calves — 
the  verv  sally-grove  where  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  and  chat  with  her 
whom  ne  had  lured  from  her  father's  door  (a  door  that  had  opened  so  hos- 
pitably to  him  in  his  necessities) — and  whom  he  was  now  preparing  to  de- 
sert— all  these  objects  acted  like  fure  upon  the  remorse  that  was  already  be- 
ginning to  fester  within  the  bosom  of  the  guilty  wanderer. 

<'  A  crooked  and  (still)  broken -up  avenue  leading  to  a  farm  house  near 
the  road  side,  was  the  next  object  that  caught  his  eyes — and  he  again  invo- 
luntarily slackened  his  pace,  for  the  purpose  of  gazing  upon  the  dwelling. 
The  place  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  home  womd  have  been — indeed, 
it  was  a  house  in  which  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  years  of  his 
unsettled:  boyhood  had  been  spent ;  but  it  was  sadly  changed  in  appearance 
from  what  it  had  been  when  ne  &*st  beheld  it  in  nis  young  days.  It  was 
then  a  sweet  cottage— embowered  in  foliage  and  fragrance — with  all  the 
Indications  of  rural  comfort  and  content  about  it.  It  had  now  a  desolate 
and  uninhabited  air.  The  neat  plot  before  the  door  was  half  converted  into 
tillage,  and  the  remainder  disfigured  and  turned  up  by  the  grunting  bur- 
gesses of  the  adjacent  piggery.  A  muddy  pool  had  settled  under  the 
front  windows,  in  which  a  few  meagre  looking  ducks  were  dabbling  and  diving 
in  silence.  The  hedge  which  encompassed  the  plot  was  broken  and  torn  up— 
and  at  one  spot,  had  completely  given  way,  blocBng  up  almost  half  the  avenue 
with  its  ruins. — The  elder  tree,  beneatn  which  he  had  constructed  a  sum- 
mer-seat which  he  often  shared  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  host,  was 
reduced  to  a  stump. — The  house  itself  was  stript  of  its  decent  garment  of 
rough  casting — the  thatch  beaten  in  at  several  places — ^and  the  chimneys 
dismantled:  these  emblems  of  decay^  together  witli  the  silence  that  reigned 
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over  the  plaoei  ttrudc  new  feeling  of  melancholy  into  the  young  man's 
spirit. 

<  All  was  still 
But  the  lattice  that  flapped  when  the  wind  was  shrill  i 
I'hough  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  band  shall  close  its  clasp  again.' 

'*  A  single  Poplar  which  stood  erect  in  its  graeefnl  slendemess  of  form  in 
the  centre  of  tne  little  plain,  like  a  gnomon  on  a  diaUpkte — flung  its 
lengthened  shadow  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  front  door.  The  coiner 
started  unconsciously  as  he  ohsenred  it^  for  that  was  the  indication  of 
the  expiry  of  the  sixth  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Breathing  a  shorty  quick 
sigh^  he  checked  the  reins  of  his  steed,  which  was  making  advantage  of  the 
meditative  disposition  of  its  rider^  to  crop  a  mouthful  of  herhage  m>m  the 
hedge  over  which  he  was  gazing,  and  hurried  forward  with  a  spirit  still 
more  disabled  than  it  had  been  before  his  arrival  at  this  spot,  for  the  dreadful 
task  to  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  bend  up  the  enerdes  of  his  nature. 

"  He  was  doomed,  nevertheless,  to  experience  still  fartner  and  more  heart- 
shaking  disquietudes.  As  he  approached  the  spot  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the  guilty  drama  of  the  night,  his  attention  was 
directed  by  his  companion  to  a  little  fort  on  their  right,  which  Mun  pointed 
out  with  a  grim  smile  and  nod  of  the  head,  as  much  as  to  say — ^  'Twas  a 
good  job  that  was  done  there,  sir.'  The  situation  of  the  spot  was  such  as 
might,  without  farther  explanation^  from  the  speaker,  have  intimated  the 
nature  of  that  'good'  deed.  As  Suil  Dhuv  raised  his  head  in  obedience  to 
the  li^ht  tap  of  his  companion's  whip,  and  looked  around  him  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  left  the  cottage,  he  was  chilled  and  startled  by  the  sudden 
alteration  which  appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
the  stern  and  sullen  contrast  which  the  scene  he  now  beheld  presented,  to 
that  on  which  his  fancy  and  his  memory  had  been  luxuriating  a  short  time 
before.  The  verdure — the  beauty — the  sights  of  promise  and  of  plenty,  and 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  light-heartedness,  had  vanished  as  completely  as  if 
the  wand  of  a  malicious  wizard  had  been  laid  over  the  face  of  the  picture. — 
Before  the  travellers,  at  a  few  perches  distant,  lay  a  long,  deep,  stragglinff 
glynn,  covered  with  heath,  bramble,  short  nazle  bushes,  sloe  trees,  wild 
crab,  and  other  stunted  and  dark-looking  individuals  of  the  family  of  imder- 
wood..  A  brown,  boggy  stream  crept,  then  bounded,  now  rippled,  thm 
roared,  and  asain  murmured  at  various  points  of  its  winding  progress  through 
the  sullen  cleft — ^its  dark  waters,  in  several  instances,  narrowing  and  chafing 
against  the  ledges  of  crag,  into  a  snow-white  foam,  little  masses  of  which 
floated  down  the  black  stream,  like  sc^tarr  virtues  on  the  gloomy  river  of  a 
bad  world's  history. — The  sun,  which  haa  checauered  with  so  many  sweet 
varieties  of  light  and  shade  the  landscape  he  haa  left  behind,  served  here 
only  to  increase  the  dreary  dulness  of  the  scenot  A  flat  boggy  plain,  or 
inch  (a  plot  of  level  ground  lying  near  the  marge  of  a  riviuet) — covered 
with  the  long  tabid  grass,  which  is  indigenous  to  such  a  soil,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  hay  already  dry,  while  it  is  yet  in  the  act  of  vegetating, 
spread  its  dusky  tablet  on  their  leh,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence ;  whik 
the  stream,  forming  a  small  semicirde  around  it,  cut  it  sharply  away  from  the 
base  of  a  steep  and  bare  clifl*,  over  the  summit  of  which,  adorned  with  a 
coronal  of  the  red-berried  mountain  ash,  the  heavy  sunlight  darted  its  sloping 
rays,  which,  corrected  as  they  were  by  the  mistiness  of  the  place  to  a  stifi 
more  hazy  faintness,  threw  an  air  of  slight  and  softening  indistinctness  over 
the  rugged  outlines  of  the  scene. — Near  the  base  of  this  cliff,  in  a  dark  angle 
on  which  the  light  had  a  still  more  limited  influence  than  on  the  m(»e 
exposedi  features  of  the  picture,  stood  a  thatched  chapel,  a  plain  oblong  pile 
with  a  small  iron  cross  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  gable,  into  which  the  door, 
an  unpannelled  plane  of  deal  timber,  marked  with  the  same  sacred  symbol  in 
ired  paintj  was  made  to  open.    A  narrow  road,  winding  down  the  hill^  formed 
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the  approach  to  this  humhla  temple-— and  a  straggling  path^  presenting  a 
short  cut  to  this  road,  from  the  spot  where  the  coiner  stood^  ran  almost  under 
their  horses*  feet.  This  was  pointed  out  hy  Maher^  who  dismounted,  and 
flung  the  stirrups  over  the  high  pummelled  saddle  of  his  horse,  as  he  observed 
it.  Suil  Dhuv  followed  his  example^  and  threw  the  reins  of  his  steed  to  his 
companion : — 

*^ '  Remain  here  until  I  return/  said  he — ^  and  if  any  danger  should  ap- 
proach— do  not  forget>  for  your  life«  to  give  me  the  token.  Where  are  the 
things  ? ' 

-^'  Maher  handed  him  a  wrenching  iron — ^a  bundle  of  picks — a  file — and 
small  hammer. 

*'.  ^  It  is  a  droll*  thing  if  they  were*  left  there/  the  coiner  continued. 
'  Wofuldn't  they  be  safer  in  his  own  chest  ? ' 

"  '  Is  it  Fatner  O'Regan's  ?  No,  indeed — I  heard  Watty  the  clerk  say 
meselfy  that  he  was  afeerd  of  *em  there,  in  regard  o'  the  Dillons  that  he 
denounced  from  the  althar  o'  count  o'  their  nightwalken.  There's  no  harm 
in  thryen  at  any  rate ;  and  besides,  the  priest  puts  great  trust  in  the  chapel 
above  all  other  places — for  as  he  said  himself,  though  there's  a  power  o' 
yiUyans  goen,  Uiere's  feow  o'  them  that  are  wanten  both  in  the  fear  and  the 
hve  o*  God,  together.' 

*' '  Ha !  ha  I  he  did  not  know  you  or  tne,  Maher  I '  said  Suil  Dhuv ;  striving 
by  a  painful  exertion  to  laugh  away  the  dark  remorse  that  made  the  per- 
spiration stand  and  glisten  upon  his  brow.  ^  Walk  the  horses  softly  here, 
^nd  I'll  be  with  you  in  ten  minutes.'  And  bounding  over  the  6tile>  1^ 
hurried  along  the  path  towards  the  road. 

"  '  That's  the  quarest  laugh  I  uvur  heerd  him  laugh  yit,'  said  Mun  Maher 
in  soliloquy,  as  he  gased  aft^  the  ruffian ;  ^  I  wonder,  now,  could  it  be 
anjthen  that  would  be  comen  over  him,  afther  all?  Isn't  it  greatly  he  was 
thmken  all  along  the  road  ?  ' 

*'  Something,  most  assuredly,  tuas  ^  coming  over '  the  young  man  in 
question — some  Tto  himself)  unaccountable  state  of  feeUng — a  distress — an 
alarm— an  uneasiness — which  he  could  trace  to  no  possible  external  influ- 
ence— and  which  went  on  deepning  and  fastening  upon  hisjspirit  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  shake  it  off.  He  tnought 
of  his  past  crimes  vriih  pain  and  deep  remorse;  but  it  was  not  of  that 
healthy  kind  which  induces  a  longing  after  the  peace  of  penitence,  and 
easts  a  stumbling-bloek  in  the  way  of  a  guilty  purpose. 

*'  On' the  contrary,  the  deeper  and  the  fiercer  the  pangs  were,  which  everv 
reviving  recollection  struck  into  his  heart,  the  more  he  raged  and  chafed, 
the  firmer  and  more  daring  his  resolution  became;  and  even  while  his 
limbs  shook  with  fear  at  thought  of  the  retribution  he  had  already  earned, 
he  burned  with  the  eacemess  of  his  desire,  to  cast  another  yet  heavier  debt 
than  all  into  the  alreaoy  fearful  account-  His  soul  might  be  supposed,  in 
this  respect,  in  a  state  oz  disease  analogous  to  that  which  induces  the  patient 
who  is  sufiering  imder  the  affliction  of  an  acute  nervous  attack,  to  fling 
himself  on  the  fire,  dash  his  head  against  the  wall,  or  use  any  other  violent 
means  of  counteracting,  by  a  different  though  still  more  terrible  excitement, 
the  anguish  of  that  which  is  already  preying  upon  his  frame. 

*^  As  he  passed  the  fort  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  compa- 
nion, and  whidi  lay  close  to  the  path  he  was  pursuinjpf,  he  started,  shivered 
with  an  emotion  like  fear,  and  then  stamped  his  foot  (gainst  the  earth, 
and  uttered  a  furious  oath  a^inst  his  own  weakness.  He  raised  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  and  attempted  to  hurry  forward,  with  his  face  turned  ano- 
ther way ;  then  suddenly  stopping  short,  and  meditating  for  a  moment, 
be  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  said: — '  It  was  an  ugly  deed,  after  all.  The 
old  dark  man  that  couldn't  defend  himself,  nor  know  what  was  coming 
vpon  him.    It  was  a  coward's  blow  that  drew  his  blood ! '    This  was  spokea 

*  fiztraordiaaxy. 
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in  soinetliing  like  the  manner  of  self-condemnation  which  a  sportsman  might 
he  supposed  to  feel,  who  had  shot  a  hare  sleeping  in  its  form. — '  He  was 
kind  .to  me  too,  when  I  wanted  kindness  hadly  enough — But  *  ^fiercely] 
— '  what  hurt  ?  He  hlotted  all  from  my  mind,  when  he  took  me  from  the 
only  friend  I  had'  (then,  with  a  sudden  and  hurried  self-recollection) — 
'  En  ?  what  am  I  doing  here — Well,  to  be  sure,  see  this !  and  the  sun 
going  down  already,  and  all  I  haye  to  do,  before  I  meet  him.  Think  o'  that, 
why ! '  And  once  more  assuming  an  appearance  of  steadiness  and  settled 
energy,  he  rushed  from  the  fort. 

''He  did  not  long,  howeyer,  retain  possession  of  this  accidental  firmness. 
As  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  little  stile  which  connected  the  foot-path  with 
the  hill  road,  an  old,  palsied,  white-headed  woman,  her  hair  gathered  up  in 
a  roll  under  her  decent  white  'kerchief,  a  few  sods  of  turf  and  faggots  in  her 
check  apron,  and  a  string  of  large  horn  beads  in  her  hand,  met  him  at  the 
other  side.  Raising  her  aged  head  as  if  with  an  effort,  and  expanding  her 
sunken  eyes  as  they  fell  unon  his  figure,  she  stopped  short,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  litany  she  had  been  telling,  to  wish  the  stranger  a  '  good  eyenen,  kindly' 
Strangely  moyed  by  the  contrast  in  the  designs  and  occupations  of  both,  the 
coiner  paused,  and  gazing  fixedly  on  the  old  woman,  returned  her  greeting 
with  a  degree  of  tenderness  in  his  yoice  that  arrested  her  attention,  in  turn. 
Perceiving  that  her  route  lay  oyer  the  hedge,  which  was  no  slight  obstacle 
for  old  and  sapless  bones  like  her's  to  surmount,  and  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  those  unaccountable  sensations  to  which  his  present  state  of 
agitation  rendered  him  liable,  he  stept  back  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  the 
devotee  to  pass  first  over  the  stile. 

'' '  Goen  to  pay  your  rounds  at  the  chapil,  oyer,  this  eyenen.  111  be  bounds 
you  are,  now — ^a  lanfia-ma-chree  ?  '  fchild  of  my  heart^ — she  said,  as  she 
placed  her  withered  and  bony  fingers  (from  which  the  rosary  still  depended) 
on  the  wall. 

"  '  Going  to  the  chapel,  indeed,  a-yaneestha,'  *  replied  the  coiner,  smiling, 
in  an  access  of  fresh  and  stinging  remorse,  upon  her. 

'' '  £'  then,  may  all  that  you  do  there  be  remembered  to  you  at  the  day  o' 
judgmint,  in  the  -last  o'  the  world,  an  through  all  eternity,  for  uyur,  av 
you  11  only  jest  gi*  me  the  hand  till  I'll  get  oyer  this  place,  its  so  cross, 
entirely,  my  old  bones  will  be  broke  in  me  body,  within.' 

"  Without  paying  any  attention  to,  indeed  almost  ynthout  hearing,  cer- 
tainly without  considering,  her  kindly  meant  benediction,  the  coiner  raised 
her  in  his  arms  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  have  done  a  child,  and  placed 
her  gently  on  the  soft  path  at  the  other  side ;  after  which  he  continued  his 
course  along  the  road. 

'^ '  Millia  buehus,t  thin ! '  exclaimed  the  pious  old  'creature,  '  and  the 
Lord  keep  his  eye  upon  you  this  blessed  night,  and  hear  the  prayers  of 
his  holy  saint  Jonn,  upon  nis  own  eve,  that  you  may  ever  an  always  continue 
in  grace,  and  as  well  inclined  as  you  are  this  moment — ^for  its  a  good  sign 
o'  you  to  help  the  poor  old  widow,  and  to  be  goen  to  the  chapil  on  the 
Eha-na-Shawn,  while  many  another  boy  oulder  than  yourself  is  at  the  goal 
playen,  or  in  the  publican's,  this  way.' 

''  So  much  for  appearances ! 

''  The  act  of  gentleness  which  he  had  done  once  more  contributed  to 
throw  Suil  Dhuv  back  upon  the  interrupted  mood  of  retrospection  which  had 
been  growing  upon  him  throughout  the  evening.  The  little  green  spot,  also, 
before  the  chapel  brought  many  an  old  and  peaceful  remembrance  to  his 
mind.  He  recollected  the  many  summer  mornings  when  the  bright  Sabbath 
sun  beheld  him  hastening  down  this  wild  path,  his  neatly  frilled  white 
linen  shirt  lying  gracefully  on  his  open  bosom ;  a  small,  care^ly  tendered 
'  Path  to  Paradise '  in  his  hand ;  his  black  and  shining  curls  combed  into  a 
beautiful  and  closely-dustering  mass ;  his  shoes,  a  luxury  only  allowed  him 

*  Old  woman,  f  A  thousaod  thanks. 
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on  occasions^  when  a  special  decency  of  appearance  was  deemed  requisite^ 
glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  a  little  bottle  thrust  into  his  side  pockety  which 
was  given  him  hy  the  old  woman  who  had  dressed  him  up^  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  replenished  from  the  can  of  holy  water  at  the  altar's  foot — in 
this  Sunday  trim  he  had  often  hurried  over  this  very  ground ;  his  hearty  in 
its  innocence  of  feelings  tremhling  with  anxiety  lest  he  should  lose  the  he-* 
nefit  of  the  mass^  an  evil  which  is  regarded  with  a  peculiar  fear^  in  Irish 
humble  life^  even  among  those  whose  principles^  unhappily^  are  lax  enough 
in  many  other  respects. 

"  He  paused^  to  gaze  upon  the  little  turfen  seat  where  the  pastor  of  the  ru- 
ral flock  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  sunshine^  to  talk  familiarly  with  the  cot- 
tagers on  their  domestic  affairs^  or  hear  the  confession  of  a  penitent.  He 
recollected  the  time  when  he  had  knelt  on  the  green  sod  by  tne  side  of  the 
holy  man — ^his  heart  sinking  within  him  with  fear,  as  he  meditated  the 
humiliating  disclosure  of  some  boyish  offence,  an  infraction  of  the  Sabbath^ 
or  a  word  s;poken  in  anger  to  some  play -fellow — and  the  gentle  monitory 
voice  of  his  adviser  seemed  once  more  to  murmur  in  his  ear. 

''  His  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  present  condition,  and  he  almost 
unconsciously  put  the  question  to  his  own  heart,  how  different  and  how 
dark  in  the  comparison,  would  be  the  account  which  he  should  now  have 
to  ^render  to  the  same  minister  of  peace,  if  he  were  to  rise  from  the  quiet 
grave,  in  which  he  had  long  been  sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  blameless^ 
and  resume  his  ancient  place  on  this  humble  tribunal.  The  last  fancy 
startled  him.  As  a  celebrated  divine,*  with  that  insight  into  the  machinery 
of  the  human  heart  which  characterises  a  great  portion  of  his  writings,  has 
said,  that  long  habit  of  self-willed  contempt  for,  and  obstinate  resistance 
to,  the  truth  of  religion  is  often  apt  to  substitute  a  mechanical  superstition 
in  its  place ;  so  it  might  now  be  observed  of  the  stained  and  hardened  soul 
that  stood,  with  the  purpose  of  the  last  of  human  offences — ^black,  daring, 
deadly  saarilege — ^before  the  door  of  the  temple,  that  the  fouler  and  fiercer 
his  resolution  became,  the  more  weak  and  nervous  was  his  frame,  and  the  more 
fearfully  active  his  memory  and  his  imagination.  The  short,  quick  breath- 
ings of  the  wind  thfough  the  dry  thatch  made  him  start  and  tremble,  while 
sudden  forms,  of  he  knew  not  what  or  whom,  seemed  to  flit  before  and 
about  him,  through  the  evening  gloom. — Again  his  memory  conjured  up 
new  sights  and  sounds  of  terror  from  the  familiar  spot  on  which  he  stood. 
He  beheld  the  buried  clergyman,  robed  in  the  sacrea  vestments  of  his  office^ 
lifting  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  pouring  forth,  as  he  had  once  done^ 
the  denunciations  of  the  fearful  judgment  of  the  impenitent,  from  that 
awful  text,  the  words  of  .which  had  made  the  young  blood  of  the  coiner 
curdle  in  its  channels,  when  he  had  first  heard  them  uttered — ^  I  go  my  way 
and  you  shall  seek  me,  and  you  shall  not  find  me,  and  you  shall  die  in  your 
sin  !  The  recollection  of  this  occasion  completely  unhinged  the  courage  of 
the  unhappy  wretch.  He  trembled  violently,  flung  himself  unconsciously 
on  his  knees — struck  his  breast  rapidly  and  violently  with  his  clenched  fist 
— muttered  a  hurried  snatch  of  the  hsuf-forgotten  rosary — and  yet,  by  some 
strange  influence,  amid  aU  this  agitation  and  remorse,  the  thought  of  de- 
sisting from  the  crime,  which  he  meditated  at  that  very  moment^  scarcely 
once  occurred  to  him. 

''  Vague  and  general  notions  of  an  amended  life>  not  in  any  instance  assum- 
ing the  visour  or  sincerity  of  a  positive  intention,  glanced  across  his  spirits 
at  intervals,  while  he  busied  himself  in  preparing  his  instruments,  and 
examined  the  door  and  windows  of  the  building.  The  very  security 
which  seemed  to  attend  his  undertaking,  the  absence  of  all  human  obstacle, 
the  facility  which  the  loneliness  of  ue  place  itself  presented,  the  slight 
resistance  which  the  door  seemed  likely  to  oppose  to  his  entrance,  all  for- 
jilshed  him  with  matter  for  new  distrust.    He  paused  before  the  building 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Massillon, 
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with  %bal  fMing  of  fearAil  tufpicion  which  chills  the  heart  of  the  hniYest 
soldl^i  whto  h^  findi  a  position  totally  silent  and  undefended  where  he 
expected  to  meet  with  an  opposition  worthy  of  its  importance. 

'^  The  sullen  dash  of  the  waters  behind  him  began  to  boom  upon  his 
hearing)  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. — He  struck  fiercely  at  the  lock 
of  the  dooTi  then  started  and  trembled  as  the  manv  echoes  of  the  blow  came 
back  upon  him  from  the  rents  and  hollows  of  the  cliff  and  glynn — and  again 
repeated  the  strokes  with  double  vehemence.  At  length,  fllngmg  the  hammer 
away>  he  stept  a  few  paces  back — then  dashing  himself  furiously  against  it> 
he  sent  it  crashing  round  upon  its  hinges. 

*'  We  dare  not  follow  the  sacrilegious  wretch  through  all  the  detail  of 
his  impieties  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  whole  proceeding,  from 
this  moment^  Was  one  of  such  absolute  delirium^  that  he  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  acted  it  with  consciousness.  He  rushed  to  the  recess  in  wnich 
the  object  of  his  search — the  silrer  chalice,  or  ciboreum — was  kept,  forced 
it  open>  flung  himself  on  his  knees  once  more^  clasped  his  hands^  prostrated 
himself  on  the  earthy  started  to  his  feet,  snatched  the  sacred  vessel^  dashed 
the  contents^  the  sight  of  which  almost  maddened  him,  upon  the  altar — and 
fled  in  an  abandonment  of  utter  fear  along  the  aisle^  panting  heavily^ 
crossing  himself^  and  striking  his  breast>  and  muttering  prayers  and  curf^es 
blended — while  his  sight  swam  and  wandered  wildly  over  the  place^  bis  ears 
seemed  to  rins  with  the  din  of  mingled  thunders^  hymns^  and  laughter ; 
flakes  of  whitish  light  darted  with  throbs  of  anguish  from  his  eyeballs ;  the 
air  about  him  grew  hot  and  suffocating ;  the  darkening  vault  of  the  night 
seemed  to  press  with  a  horrid  weight  upon  his  brain :  and  his  conscience^ 
rising  like  a  buried  giants  from  beneath  the  mountains  of  crime  he  had  cast 
upoti  it>  revealed>  and  almost  realized  the  Pandemonium  which  his  slighted^ 
though  unforgdtten  faith^  had  pointed  out  to  him  with  a  warning  finger  in 
his  days  of  early  innocence."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  134 — 156. 

We  might  leave  out  author  here,  but  this  Is  rather  too  wild  an  affair 
to  close  with :  we  prefer  to  leave  a  pleasanter  impression,  and  shall 
therefore  revert  to  some  of  the  passages  we  had  noted  down  as  examples 
of  his  talent  tot  the  composition  to  which  we  coufess  our  preference—* 
that  in  which  national  manners  are  hit  off  with  national  humour. 
For  this  purpose  we  revert  to  the  early  part  of  the  story  called  the 
Half  Sir.  The  absurdities  of  rude  and  superstitious  life  are  well  con- 
trasted with  the  overstrained  morality  of  the  benevolent  misanthrope, 
in  a  scene  which  takes  place  in  pursuance  of  an  old  custom,  explained 
in  the  course  of  the  extract:*^ 

^' '  Castle-fiamond  ?  Hete  it  is ! — Will  we  go  up>  boys  ?  *  asked  one  of  the 

party* 

"  ^  I  say,  no  1'  exclaimed  the  Bubal  Droileen — ^whose  aristocratic  spirit  had 
been  rendered  still  more  overtopping  than  ever  bv  the  inspiration  of  the  many 
sparkling  glasses  he  had  tasted  since  he  had  first  broached  his  sentiments 
while  Davy  broached  his  cider — '  The  wran  won't  show  himself  to  any  but  a 
raai  gintleman  to-day.' 

'^  ^  Poh !  what  is  it  after  all — Is'nt  he  as  good  as  old  Falahee  If  you  go  to 
that  of  it— and  he  keeps,  Remmy  O'Lone  teUs  me — that's  his  own  man — the 
best  of  every  thing — and  has  a  fwl  purse  moreover.  And  he's  a  Cromwaylian, 
any  way.*  * 

"  W«  he  a  Cromwyalian  ? '  inquired  the  refractory  wren-boy,  trying  to 
steady  himself,  and  moved  to  a  hedtation  rather  by  the  prospect  o£  Mr. 
Hamond's  good  cheef  than  by  the  new  point  of  genealogy  that  was  made  out 
for  hoDo*    '  Can  you  make  oat  that  he's  a  Cromwaylian  r ' 

*  The  descendanto  if  those  who  caae  over  with  Cromwell* 
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"  '  Sure  the  world  knows  it^  and  many  sayg  he's  one  o'  the  Bag-an«Bun* 
men^  too. 

*' '  Oh^  then  the  wran  will  pay  him  his  compliments.  Come  along,  hoys.  * 
And  staggering  toward  the  gate^  which  he  opened  after  making  several 
efibrts  to  ascertain  the  precise  geography  of  its  fastenings  he  led  the  way^ 
shouting  and  singing  hy  turns,  along  the  mossy  and  rarely  trodden  arenue. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  marshalled  themselves  hefore  the  house  (a 
ruined  huilding,  the  greater  numher  of  the  windows  of  which  were  hroken, 
Btufied  with  newspapers^  pieces  of  hlackened  hoards  and  old  dothes),  and  set 
up  a  new  stave  of  their  traditional  anthem  : — 

'  Last  Christmas-day  I  turn'd  the  spit, 
I  burn'd  my  finger — (I  feel  it  yet^ — 
A  cock-s])arrow  flew  over  the  tablei 
The  dish  began  to  fight  with  the  ladle-— 
The  spit  got  up  like  a  naked  man. 
And  swore  he'd  fight  with  the  dripping-pan ; 
The  pan  got  up  and  co'ck'd  his  tail, 
And  swore  he'd  send  them  all  to  jail !' 

"  The  merry-makers^  however,  did  not  receive  so  ready  a  welcome  at 
Castle- Hamond  as  they  had  done  at  most  other  houses.  The  chorus  died 
away  in  perfect  silence,  and  the  expectant  eyes  of  the  singers  glanced  from 
casement  to  casement  for  several  minutes,  hut  no  one  appeared.  Again  they 
raised  their  voices,  and  were  commencing — 

*  The  wran ! — the ' 

— when  a  hundle  of  newspapers  was  withdrawn  Irom  a  broken  pain,  and  in 
their  place  a  head  and  arm  made  their  appearance.  It  was  a  hatchet  face, 
with  a  pair  of  peeping  pig's-eyes  set  close  (like  a  fish's)  on  either  side— the 
mouth  half  open,  an  expression  of  mingled  wonder  and  curiosity  depicted  on 
the  features — and  a  brown  strait-haired  wig,  which  time  had  reduced  to  a 
baldness  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  head  which  it  covered^  shooting  down 
on  each  side  like  a  bunch  of  rushes,  towards  the  shoulders. 

'* '  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Remmy,*  said  the  young  man  who  had  advocated 
the  title  of  the  proprietor  of  Castle  Hamond  to  the  homage  of  the  wren-^ 
*  we're  come  to  pay  our  compliments  to  the  master.' 

"  ^  Whisht !  whisht !  dear  boys !'  exclaimed  the  head,  while  the  arm  and 
hand  were  waved  toward  them  in  a  cautionary  manner. 

^^  ^  Poh,  what  whisht  ?  Let  him  give  us  something  like  a  gentleman^  and 
we  '11  whisht  as  much  as  he  pleases.' 

"  ^  Are  ye  tired  o'  ye'r  lives  ?  Be 's  like  a  madman  all  niglit.  'There  '• 
nothen  for  ye/ 

"  ^  D'ye  near  what  he  says,  as  if  it  was  to  a  beggarman  he^d  be  talken  ? 
Gro  along  in — take  your  head  out  o'  that,  Remmy,  if  you  love  it.  Nothen 
for  us  !-y-Take  your  "head  out  o'  that,  again  I  if  you  haven't  a  mind  to  lave  it 
after  you — and  no  great  prize  'twould  be  to  the  man  that  Would  get  it  in  \oH 
after  you,  either.' 

"  '  It  may  be  a  very  bad  one^'  said  Remmy  O^Lone>  ^  and  an  ill-looking 
one  enough  may  be,  but  I'd  look  a  dale  droller  widout  it  for  all  that.' 

*' '  Well,  an  are  we  to  get  nothen  for  the  wran  ?  Is  thai  the  way  o^  it  ? 
Come,  boys,  one  groan  for  me  old  miser — * 

^'  ^  Wlusht !  agin !  O  boys,  for  shame !  Well,  aisy  a  while  and  I'll  see 
what's  to  be  done.  But  don't  make  a  noise  for  your  hves^  for  he  did'nt  lave 
his  room  yet.' 

''  Remmy  withdrew  his  head  from  the  window,  replaced  the  newspapers, 
and  walked  in  a  meditative  way  along  a  dark  flagged  hall  leading  to  many  of 
the  principal  sleeping  chambers  of  the  old  mansion.    He  paused  near  one  of 

•  *'  The  descendants  of  those  who  landed  at  Bag-and-Biin  fnHii  Richiii  f  iU- 
Stephens,  the  first  British  invader  of  Ireland,   thtis  ikb  adage— 

'  At  the  cteek  of  Bagganbtm, 
Irelimd  Wis  leSt  afid  #te«' 
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the  doort^  and  after  many  gestures  of  agitation  and  distress,  he  tapped  softly 
with  the  knuckle  of  his  forefinger  upon  the  centre  pannel,  hending  his  ear 
towards  the  key-hole  to  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  eiPect  which  his 
intrusion  produced. 

"  *  Who's  there? '  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  some  vexation. 

*' '  Are  you  awake,  sir  ? '  said  Remmy,  in  a  soft  and  conciliating  accent, 
such  as  a  man  might  use  in  making  acquaintance  with  a  fierce  mastiff. 

"  *  If  I  were  asleep,  do  you  think  I'd  ask  the  question,  Remmy  } ' 

'^  ^  Wisha  then,  no,  surely,  sir,'  said  the  man,  *  1  dun  know  what  come 
over  me  to  ask  my  question. 

"  *  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  } ' 

** '  Come  to  see  you  they  are,  sir.' 

^'  ^  Who,  man  ?    was  asked  in  some  little  alarm. 

**  ^  The  wran-boys,  sir.' 

'*  *  The  wren-boys ! ' 

'' '  Yes,  sir,  in  regard  o'  Saint  Stephen.' 

'* '  The  wren-boys  come  to  see  me  xa  regard  of  Saint  Stephen !  *  was  repeated 
in  a  slow  and  bewildered  tone. 

^'  At  the  same  time  the  party  without,  a  little  impatient  at  Remmy's  delay, 
recommenced  their  noisy  harmony — 

*  The  wran — the  wran,  the  king  of  all  birds. 
Saint  Stephen's  day  was  caught  in  the  furze — 
Although  he's  little * 

*'  The  strange  disturbance  seemed  to  aggravate  the  wrath  of  the  secluded 
tenant  of  the  chamber.—^  What's  all  this  mn,  you  ruffian  ? '  he  said  to  Remmy 
in  a  furious  tone. 

"  '  Themselves  that  singen  it,  sir.* 

*'  ^  Who,  what  are  they,  sir  ? ' 

*'  *  The  wran-boys.' 

'^  ^  The  wren-boys  again !  who  are  the  wren-boys  ?  what  the  plague  do 
they  come  clattering  their  old  pans  and  kettles  here  for  ?  what  do  tney  want, 
Remmy.' 

"  '  Money  I  believe,  sir,  and  liquor.' 

^'  *  Money  and  liquor !  From  whom,  pray  .f^ ' 

"  '  E'  dien  from  your  honour — sure  tisn't  from  the  likes  o'  me  they'd  be 
expecten  it.' 

*' '  Why  are  they  creditors  of  ours,  Remmy  ? ' 

^"  O  not  they,  sir,  one  of  'em — sure  yourself  knows  that  we  owe  no  money. 
But  the}r  want  a  little  by  way  of  a  compliment  in  regard  o'  Saint  Stephen.' 

^'  *  Saint  Stephen !  Why,  what  the  mischief,  I  ask  you  again,  have  I  to 
do  with  Saint  Stephen  } ' 

'^ '  Nothen,  sure,  sir,  only  this  being  his  day,  whin  all  the  boys  o'  the  place 
ro  about  that  way,  with  the  wran,  the  king  of  all  birds,  sir,  as  they  say, 
bekays  wanst  when  all  the  birds  wanted  to  choose  a  king,  and  they  said 
Ihey'd  have  the  bird  that  would  fly  highest,  the  aigle  flew  higher  than  any 
of  'em,  till  at  last  whin  he  could'nt  fly  an  inch  higher,  a  little  rogue  of  a  wran 
that  was  a-hide  under  his  wing,  took  a  fly  above  him  a  peace  and  was  crowned 
king  of  the  aigle  an'  all,  sir,^  tied  in  the  middle  o'  the  holly  that  way,  you 
see,  sir,  by  the  leg,  that  is.  An  old  custom,  sir.  They  hunted  it  this  momen, 
and  stoned  it  with  black-thorn  sticks  in  regard  of  Saint  Stephen.  That's 
because  he  was  stoned  be  the  Turks  himself,  sir,  there's  a  great  while  there 
sence.  With  streamers  and  ribbins  flyen  about  it.  Be  the  leg  they  tie  it  in 
the  middle  o'  the  bush  within.  An'  they  sing  that  song  that  way  for  the 
gentlemen  to  give  them  a  trate,  as  it  were,  *  Get  up,  oula 'oraan,  an*  give  uz 
a  trate,'  or,  ^  get  up,  fair  ladies — *  or,  ^  we  hope  your  honour,'  as  the  case 
may  be,  all  in  regard  o'  Saint  Stephen.  And  they  dressed  out  in  ribbins, 
with  music,  an'  things.  Stoned  by  the  Turks,  he  was.  Saint  Stephen,  long 
ago.  Bad  manners  to  'em  (an'  sure  where's  the  good  o'  wishen  'em  what 
they  have  before  i  whereever  they  are^  for  so  doen.    It's  indeed,  sir.'  . 
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'"  So  I  am  to  understand  from  you  that  a  number  of  young  men  come  to 
demand  money  from  me^  because  they  got  up  this  morning  and  hunted  a 
little  wren^  tied  it  in  the  middle  of  the  holly-bush^  and  stuck  a  parcel  of 
ribands  on  the  boughs.    Is  that  the  utmost  extent  of  their  claim  on  me/ 

^^  *  O  then,  Lord  help  us !'  said  Remmy,  greatly  perplexed — *  if  one  was  to 
go  to  the  rights  o'  the  matter^  that  way^  sarrow  a  call  more  have  they  to  you, 
I  blieve,  sir/ 

*'  ^  Well;  then,  let  those  gentlemen  take  their  departure  as  soon  as  they 
please.  They  shall  seek  their  reward  elsewhere,  for  it  is  an  exploit  which  1 
am  incapable  of  appreciating.' 

^'  *  O  sir,  sure  you  woul£i't  send  them  away  without  any  thing,  to  dis< 
grace  us  .^' 

"  ^  Go  along,  sir,  and  do  as  you  are  directed/ 

^' '  Well,  well,  to  be  sure,  see  what  this  is,'  Remmy  0*Lone  muttered  in 
great  distress,  as  he  paced  reluctantly  along  the  hall,  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  most  palatably  announce  this  disagreeable 
intelligence  to  the  crowd  without.  They  were  preparing  to  renew  the  chorus 
when  he  opened  the  massive  hall-door,  and  proceeded  to  address  them.  As 
\i^  master  nad  not  permitted  him  to  gratify  his  auditors  in  the  substantial 
way,  Remmy  thougnt  the  least  he  might  do,  was  to  take  what  liberties  he 
pleased  with  the  form  and  language  of  the  refusal. 

''  ^  Boys,'  said  he^  '  Mr.  Hammond  is  in  bed,  sick,  an'  he  desired  me  to  tell 
ye  that  he  was  very,  very  sorry  intirely  that  he  had  nothen  to  give  ye.  He 
desired  his  compliments,  an'  he's  very  sorry  intirely/ 

^* '  I  knew  he  was  a  main  wretch ! '  exclaimed  the  wren-boy — '  He  a 
Cromwaylian — Bag-an'-Bun !  Bag-an'-baggage !  O,  'pon  my  word,  he's  a 
great  neger.' 

'^ '  Houl  your  tongue,  I  tell  you,  Terry  Lenigan,'  said  Remmy.  '  Don't 
anger  me,  I  d  advise  you/ 

'^ '  Remmy,  would  you  answer  one  question,'  said  Tetry,  '  an'  we'll  be 
off.    Who  is  it  milks  Mr.  Hamond's  cows  ? ' 

"  To  understand  the  point  of  this  query^  it  is  necessary  the  reader  shoidd 
be  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hammond's  allowing  no  dairy 
woman  a  place  in  his  establishment,  which  was  solely  composed  of  Remmy 
and  his  old  mother,  a  false  and  invidious  report  had  been  circulated,  that 
the  office  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  (which  in  Ireland  is  looked  upon  as 
exclusively  womanish  and  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man,)  was  fulfUled  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  redoubtable  Remmy  O'Lone  himsdf.  This 
disgraceful  charge,  though  frequently  and  indignantly  rebutted,  was  the 
more  maliciously  persevered  in,  as  it  was  found  to  answer  its  chief  object  not 
the  less  effectively — ^that  of  irritating  the  temper  of  its  subject,  and  fur- 
nishing the  spectators  with  what  Hobbes  would  call  a  spectacle  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  their  vanity— «  man  in  a  state  of  comically  passionate  exci- 
tation. It  lost  nothing  of  its  usual  force  by  its  total  unexpectedness  at  the 
present  moment. 

"  Remmy  plunged  forward  toward  the  speaker,  then  remained  fixed  for  a 
few  moments  in  an  attitude  minative  of  offence — ^the  consummation  of  his 
desires  being  checked  by  a  rapid  and  almost  involuntary  reflection  on  the 
little  glory  he  would  be  liicely  to  reapfrom  an  engagement  in  which  the  odds 
would  be  so  awfully  against  him.  Then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
stood  erect,  putting  ms  little  finger  knuckle  between  his  lips,  and  blew  a 
whistle  so  shrill  and  so  loud,  that  the  echoes  of  the  broken  hills  which 
surrounded  the  castle, — and  in  the  fine  phrase  of  the  Spanish  poet,  stood 
aloft  in  their  giant  stature,  ruffling  their  foreheads  against  the  morning  sun, 
returned  the  unwonted  sounds  in  an  hundred  varied  tones.  This  was  not  the 
response,  however,  which  Remmy  ambitioned,  so  much  as  the  yelling  of  a 
leash  of  beagles,  who  presently  made  their  appearance,  though  not  in  time 
to  do  any  considerable  damage  amongst  the  aggressors,  who  retreated  in 
double  quick  time,  making  such  a  din  as  no  power  of  language  that  the 
writer  possesses  coidd  possibly  convey  to  the  reader."'— Vol.  i  pp.S15-»228. 
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HISTORY  OF  GA8.LIGHTING, 

An  Hiftoncal  Skotcb  of  the  Origin,  Progrew,  and  PreiAnt  State  of  Cai-Ugbtiog. 
By  William  Ma(U)9W8,    Ixmdoo.    Eowlani  Hunter.   1827,    ISmo. 

It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  our  readers  to  trace  the  brilliant 
llgbte  by  which  the  street^  are  i11uminated»  from  the  obscure  recesses 
of  nature,  and  to  show  by  what  steps  that  which  was  once  thought 
simply  an  object  of  curioBity,  has  been  applied  to  a  practical  purpose 
of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  kind.  The  long  time  that  the 
pbsenomenon  of  the  inflammability  of  a  certain  gas  was  known  before 
it  occurred  to  any  one  that  it  might  be  turned  to  use,  is  a  singular 
example  of  the  nature  of  discovery,  and  may  serve  to  keep  the  intellect 
of  inquirers  on  the  aJert,for  they  know  not  when  they  are  on  the  brink 
of  the  most  brilliant  conclusions — the  despised  fact  of  to-day  may 
become  to-morrow  the  key  to  the  most  inaccessible  arcana  of  science. 
In  this  history  we  see  too,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  that  it  is  the 
first  step  wherein  lies  the  difficulty  and  the  value :  when  that  is  taken, 
end  human  invention  is  put  upon  the  right  scent,  the  rapidity  with 
which  conclusion  follows  upon  conclusion  is  most  remarkable.  The  three 
Qtages  of  the  history  of  gas-lighting  are— ^first,  the  observation  of  the 
natural  phenomenon:  second^  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  illu- 
mination :  and,  third,  the  invention  of  the  practical  means  by  which 
it  might  be  made  generally  available  ;  and  the  steps  taken  to  procure 
their  adoption  by  the  public,  and  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  most 
important  arts  of  civilized  life.  Taking  for  our  guide  the  interesting 
but  unprctendiog  work  of  Mr.  Matthews,  we  will  hastily  run  over  the 
principal  topics  in  these  three  divisions. 

The  inflammable  gases  were  known  originally  for  their  direful 
effects  rfither  than  their  useful  qualities.  Miners  were  acquainted 
with  two  of  them,  called  the  choke  damp  and  the  fire  damp 9  long 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  the  earliest  printed 
account  of  either  occurs  in  its  Transactions,  in  the  year  166?.  The 
paper  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  entitled,  "A  Description  of  a  Well 
ana  Earth  in  Lancashire  taking  Fire,  by  a  Candle  approaching  to  it. 
Imparted  by  Thomas  Shirley,  Esq.  an  Eve-witness.''  As  it  is  both 
short)  curiouSy  aocl  satisfactory,  we  shall  quote  this  first  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  coaUgas. 

'*  About  the  latter  end  of  Februarv,  1659,  returning  from  a  joume3r  to  my 
bouse  in  Wigan^  1  was  entertained  with  the  relation  of  an  odd  spring  situated 
in  Mr.  Hawkley's  grounds,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
in  tbat  road  which  leads  to  Warrington  and  Chester. 

"  The  people  of  this  town  did  affirm,  tbat  the  water  of  this  spring  did 
bum  like  oyle ;  into  which  error  they  suffered  themselves  to  fall  for  want  of 
due  examination  of  the  following  particulars. 

'*  For  when  I  came  to  the  said  spring,  (being  five  or  six  in  company 
together,)  and  applyed  a  lighted  candle  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  'tis  true 
theie  was  suddenly  a  large  flame  produced,  which  burnt  vigorously ;  at  the 


sight  of  which  tney  began  to  laugh  at  me  for  denying  what  they  had 
positively  asserted.  But  I,  who  did  not  think  myself  conmted  by  laughter 
ffrounded  upon  inadvertancy,  began  to  examine  what  I  saw ;  and  observing 
that  this  spring  had  its  eruption  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbounpg  bank;  tbe  water  of  which  filled  a  ditch  that  was  there;  and 


capered  the  neighbouring  place  lat^y  menti(ma4;  I  then  af^lyed  a  lighted 
candle  to  divers  parts  of  the  water  contained  in  the  said  ditchj  and  founds  as 
I  expected^  that  upon  a  touch  of  the  candle  and  the  water  the  flame  was 
extinct. 

"  Again  haying  taken  up  a  dish-full  of  water  at  the  flaming  plaoe^  and 
held  the  lighted  candle  to  it^  it  went  out*  Yet  I  observed  that  the  water  at 
the  burning  place  did  boyle^  and  heave  like  water  in  a  pot  upon  the  fire, 
though  my  hand  put  into  it  perceived  it  not  so  much  as  warm. 

^'  This  boyling  I  conceived  to  proceed  from  the  eruption  of  some  bituminous 
or  sulphureous  fumes^  considering  that  this  place  was  not  above  thirty  or  forty 
yards  distant  from  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit  there.  And  indeed  Wigan> 
AshtoQ^  and  the  whole  country  for  many  miles'  compass^  is  underlaid  with 
coal.  Then  applying  my  hand  to  the  surface  of  the  burning  place  of  the 
water,  I  found  a  strong  breathy  as  it  were  a  wind^  to  bear  against  my  hand* 

"  Then  I  caused  a' dam  to  be  made^  and  thereby  hindering  the  recourse  of 
fresh  water  to  the  burning  place^  I  caused  that  which  was  already  there  to 
be  drained  away ;  and  then  applying  the  burning  candle  to  the  surface  of 
the  dry  earth  at  the  same  point  where  the  water  burned  before,  the  fumes 
took  fu-e^  and  burned  very  bright  and  vigorous.  The  cone  of  the  flame 
ascended  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  superficies  of  the  earth.  The  basis  of  it 
was  of  the  compass  of  a  man's  hat  about  the  briros.  I  then  caused  a  bucket** 
full  of  water  to  be  poured  on  the  fire,  by  which  it  was  presently  quenched,  as 
well  as  my  companions'  laughter  was  stopped,  who  began  to  think  the  water 
did  not  burn. 

''  I  did  not  perceive  the  flame  to  be  discoloured,  like  that  of  sulphureous 
bodies,  nor  to  have  any  manifest  scent  with  it.  The  fumes,  when  they  broke 
out  of  the  earth,  and  prest  against  my  hand,  were  not,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance, at  all  hot." — ^pp.  4 — 6. 

Dr.  Stephen  Hales  was  the  first  person  who  procured  an  elastic  fluid 
from  the  actual  distillation  of  coal.  His  experiments  with  this  object 
are  related  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Vegetable  Statics,  published  in 
1726.  From  the  distillation  of  "  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains 
of  Newcastle  coal,  he  states  that  he  obtained  one  hundred  and  eighty 
cubic  inches  of  air,  which  weighed  fifty-one  grains,  being  nearly  one 
third  of  the  whole/'  The  inflammability  of  the  fluid  he  thus  produced 
was  no  part  of  his  inquiry ;  and  though  it  is  now  deemed  its  most 
useful  and  important  property^  appears  to  have  excited  no  attention 
till  several  years  after. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1733,  some  properties  of 
coal-gas  are  detailed  in  a  paper  called,  "  An  Account  of  the  Damp 
Air  in  a  Coal-pit  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  sunk  within  Twenty  Yards 
of  the  Sea.''  This  paper,  as  it  contains  some  striking  facts  relating  to 
the  inflammability  and  other  properties  of  coal-gas,  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention. 

'^  Sir  James  Lowther  having  occasion  to  sink  a  pit  near  the  full  sea-mark, 
for  the  draining  one  of  his  principal  collieries  near  Whitehaven,  in  the 
oounty  of  Cumberland,  which  was  known  would  be  near  eightv  fathcmi  in 
depth  to  the  best  seam  of  coals^  which  is  three  yards  thick ;  the  work  waa 
carried  on  day  and  night  very  successfully,  through  several  beds  of  hard 
stone,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  till  the  pit  was  sunk  down  forty-two  fathoni 
&om  the  surface,  where  they  came  to  a  bed  of  black  stone,  about  six  inchea 
thick,  very  full  of  joints  andvopen  difls,  which  divided  the  stones  into  piecea 
of  about  six  inches  square,  the  sides  whereof  were  all  spangled  with  sulphur> 
and  in  the  colour  of  gold.  Under  this  black  stone  lies  a  bed  of  eoal  two  feet 
thick.  When  the  workmen  first  pricked  the  black  stone  bed,  which  was  on 
the  rise  side  of  the  pit,  it  afl^ded  very  little  water,  contrary  to  what  was 
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expected^  but  instead  thereof^  a  vast  quantity  of  damp^  comipted  air^  which 
bubbled  through  a  quantity  of  water^  then  spread  over  that  part  of  the  pit, 
and  made  a  great  hissing  noise ;  at  which  tne  workmen,  being  somewnat 
surprised,  held  a  candle  towards  it,  and  it  immediately  took  fire  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  burned  very  fiercely ;  the  flame  being  about  half  a 
yard  in  diameter,  and  near  two  yards  high,  which  frightened  the  workmen, 
80  that  they  took  the  rope  and  went  up  the  pit,  having  first  extinguished  the 
flame,  by  oeating  it  out  with  their  hats.  The  steward  of  the  works  being 
made  acquainted  with  it,  went  down  the  pit  with  one  of  the  men,  and  holding 
a  candle  to  the  same  place,  it  immediately  took  fire  again  as  before,  and  burnt 
about  the  same  bigness :  the  flame  being  blue  at  the  bottom,  and  more  white 
towards  the  top.  They  suffered  it  to  hum  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  no 
water  being  drawn  in  the  time,  it  rose  and  covered  the  bottom  of  the  pit  near 
a  yard  deep,  but  that  did  very  little  abate  the  violence  or  bulk  of  the  flame,  it 
still  continuing  to  burn  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  then  extin-^ 
suished  the  flame  as  before,  and  opened  the  black  stone  bed  near  two  feet 
broad,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  air  might  issue  forth,  and  then  fired  it 
again;  it  burned  a  full  yard  m  diameter,  and  about  three  yards  high,  which 
soon  heated  the  pit  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  men  were  m  danger  of  being 
stifled,  and  so  were  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  extinguishing  the  flame, 
which  was  then  too  strong  to  be  beaten  out  with  their  hats ;  but  with  the 
assistance  of  a  spout  of  water,  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  let  down  from  a 
cistern  above,  they  happily  got  it  extinguished  without  further  harm.  After 
this  no  candles  were  suffered  to  come  near  it  till  the  pit  was  sunk  down  quite 
through  the  bed  of  black  stone ;  and  the  two  foot  coal  underneath  it,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  pit,  for  four  or  five  feet  high,  was  framed  quite  round,  and 
very  closely  jointed,  so  as  to  repel  the  damp  air,  which,  nevertheless,  it  was 
apprehended,  would  break  out  in  some  other  adjoining  part,  unless  it  was 
carried  off  as  soon  as  produced  out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  stone ;  for  which  end  a 
small  hollow  was  left  behind  the  framing,  in  order  to  collect  all  the  damp  air 
on  one  side  of  the  pit,  where  a  tube  of  about  two  inches  square  was  closely 
fixed,  one  end  of  it  into  the  hollow  behind  the  framing,  and  the  other 
carried  up  into  the  open  air,  four  yards  above  the  top  of  the  pit ;  and  through 
this  tube  the  said  damp  air  has  ever  since  discharged  itself  without  being 
sensibly  diminished  in  its  strength,  or  lessened  in  it&  quantity,  since  it  was 
first  opened,  which  is  now  two  years  and  nine  months  ago.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  summer  as  in  winter^  and  will  fill  a  large  bladder  in  a  few  seconds, 
by  placing  a  funnel  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  with  the  small  end  of  it  put  into 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  kept  close  with  one*s  hand. 

^^  The  said  air  being  put  into  a  bladder,  as  is  above  described,  and  tied 
close,  may  be  carried  away,  and  kept  some  days,  and  being  afterwards  pressed 
gently  through  a  small  pipe  into  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  will  take  fire,  and  burn 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe  as  long  as  the  bladder  is  gently  pressed  to  feed  the  flame, 
and  when  taken  from  the  candle,  after  it  is  so  lighted,  it  will  continue  burning 
till  there  is  no  more  air  left  in  the  bladder  to  supply  the  flame.  This  suc- 
ceeded in  May  last,  before  the  Royal  Society,  after  the  air  had  been  confined 
in  the  bladder  for  near  a  month. 

''  The  air  when  it  comes  out  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  as  cold  as  frosty  air. 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  sort  of  vapour,  or  damp  air,  will  not  take 
fire  except  by  flame;  sparks  do  not  affect  it,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  frequent 
to  use  flint  and  steel  in  places  affected  with  this  sort  of  damp,  which  will 
give  a  glimmering  light,  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  workmen  in  difficult  cases. 

*'  After  the  damp  air  was  carried  up  in  a  tube,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  pit  was  no  more  annoyed  with  it,  but  was  sunk  very  suc- 
cessfully through  several  beds  of  stone  and  coal,  without  any  other  accident 
or  interruption  till  it  came  to  the  main  seam  of  coals,  whicn  is  three  yards 
thick,  and  seventy-nine  fathom  deep  from  the  surface ;  and  the  said  pit  being 
o^,  viz.  ten  foot  one  way,  and  eight  the  other,  it  serves  both  for  draining 
the  water  by  a  fire  engine,  and  also  for  raising  the  coals." 

«  Whitehaven,  August  1,  1733,"— pp.  9—13. 
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The  principal  properties  of  coal  gas  are  here  related  with  remark- 
ahle  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  as  the  writer  exhibited  them 
to  di£ferent  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  showed  that  after 
keeping  the  gas  sometime,  it  still  retained  its  elasticity  and  inflam- 
mability, it  is  remarkable,  that  the  philosophers  of  the  time  undertook 
no  experiments  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  useful  purposes. 

Dr.  John  Clayton,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1735,  calls  gas  the  "  spirit"  of  coal ;  and  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  inflammability  by  an  accident.  This  "  spirit'* 
chanced  to  catch  fire,  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  candle,  as  it  was 
escaping  from  a  fracture  in  one  of  his  distillatory  vessels.  By  pre- 
serving the  gas  in  bladders,  he  frequently  diverted  his  friends,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  inflammability.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  idea 
of  practically  applying  this  property ;  and  as  such,  we  shall  give  his 
own  clear  and  impressive  narrative  of  his  proceedings. 

'*  Having  seen  a  ditch  within  two  miles  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  where- 
in the  water  would  seemingly  burn  like  brandy,  the  flame  of  which  was  so 
fierce  that  several  strangers  have  boiled  eggs  over  it,  the  people  thereabouts, 
indeed,  aflirm,  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have  boiled  a  piece  of 
beef;  and  that  whereas  much  rain  formerly  made  it  burn  fiercer,  now  after 
rain  it  would  scarcely  burn  at  all.  It  was  after  a  long-continued  season  of 
rain  that  I  came  to  see  the  place,  and  make  some  experiments ;  and  found 
accordingly,  that  a  lighted  paper,  though  it  were  waived  all  over  the  ditch,  the 
water  would  not  take  fire.  I  then  hired  a  person  to  make  a  dam  in  the  ditch, 
and  fling  out  the  water,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  steam  which  arose  out  of 
the  ditch  would  then  take  fire,  but  found  it  would  not.  I  stiM,  however, 
pursued  my  experiment,  and  made  him  dig  deeper ;  and  when  he  had  dug 
about  the  depth  ofhalf  ayard,  we  found  a  shelly  coal,  and  the  candle  being 
then  put  down  into  the  whole,  the  air  catched  fire,  and  continued  burning. 

**  1  got  some  coal,  and  distilled  it  in  a  retort  in  an  open  fire.  At  first  there 
came  over  only  phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  oil,  and  then,  likewise,  a  spirit 
arose,  which  1  could  no  ways  condense ;  but  it  forced  my  lute  and  broke  my 
glasses.  Once  when  it  had  forced  my  lute,  coming  close  thereto,  in  order  to 
try  to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued  out  cauehtjire  at  the 
flame  of  tlie  candle,  and  continued  burning  with  violence  as  it  tssuedout  in  a 
stream,  which  1  blew  out,  and  lighted  again  alternately  several  times.  1  then 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit;  in  order  to  which,  I  took 
a  turbinated  receiver,  and  putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver,  whilst 
the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it  catched  flame,  ana  continued  burning  at  the 
end  of  the  pipes,  thoush  you  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I  then 
blew  it  out,  and  lighted  it  again  several  times  ;  after  which  I  fixed  a  bladder, 
squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver.  The  oil  and  phlegm 
descending  into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit  still  ascending,  blew  up  the  bladder. 
1  then  filled  a  good  many  bladders  therewith,  and  might  have  filled  an  incon- 
ceivable number  more ;  for  the  spirit  continued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and 
filled  the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could  have  blown  them  with  his 
mouth ;  and  yet  the  quantity  of  coals  distilled  was  inconsiderable. 

"  I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable  time,  and  endeavoured 
several  ways  to  condense  it,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  divert 
strangers  or  friends,  1  have  frequently  taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricked 
a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing  gently  the  bladder  near  the  flame 
of  a  candle  till  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  till  all  the 
spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder;  which  was  the  more  surprising, 
because  no  one  could  discern  any  difierence  in  the  appearance  between  these 
bladders  and  those  which  arc  filled  with  common  air."— pp.  15 — 17. 

The  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Richard  Watson^  who 
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published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Chemical  Kssays.  He  dwells  upon  the  elasticity  and  inflammability 
of  |Coal  gas;  and  remarked,  that  it  retains  these  properties  after 
passing  through  a  great  quantity  of  water.  ^ 

Mr.  Matthews  justly  remarks,  "  that  from  Dr.  Watson's  habit  of  acute 
and  vigilant  observation,  and  his  general  endeavours  to  render  his  expe- 
riments subservient  to  utility  in  the  arts,  it  may,  perhaps,  excite  some 
surprise,  that  the  uses  to  which  the  inflammability  of  the  coal  gas  was 
applicable,  should  not  have  suggested  itself  to  his  penetrating  mind. 
But  as  the  voyager,  when  in  the  search  of  unknown  regions,  has^  often 
approached  very  near  to  an  interesting  point,  without  having  the  feli- 
city to  discover  it ;  so  has  it  occurred  to  the  scientific  explorer  of 
nature  in  his  diversified  excursions  among  her  unfrequented  recesses. 
Indeed,  how  numerous  are  the  discoveries  which  have  resulted  from 
experiments  made  rather  with  a  view  to  private  amusement,  than  in 
the  serious  pursuit  of  any  important  object !  Yet  many  of  these  have 
occasionally  been  productive  of  momentous  consequences  to  mankind ; 
and  how  remarkably  has  this  proved  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
uses  and  application  of  coal  gas!" — pp.  18,  19. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  division  of  this  sketch.  The  man 
who  first  applied  the  inflammability  of  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illumi- 
nation, was  Mr,  Murdoch.  This  gentleman,  residing  at  Soho,*  that 
hot-bed  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical  science,  on  occasion  of  the  cele« 
bration  of  the  peace  of  1802,  covered  the  works  of  Soho  with  a  light 
and  splendour  that  astonished  and  delighted  all  the  population  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Mr.  Murdoch  had  not  attained  to  this  per- 
fection without  having  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  In  the  year 
1792»  he  used  coal  gas  for  lighting  his  house  and  offices,  at  Redruth^ 
in  Cornwall ;  and  in  1797>  he  again  made  a  similar  use  of  it  at  Old 
Cunnock,  in  Ayrshire.  At  Soho,  he  constructed  "an  apparatus 
which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  plan  on  a  larger  scale  than  any 
he  had  heretofore  attempted.  His  experiments  were  then  sedulously 
continued,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Southern  and  Mr,  Henry 
Creighton,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  not  only  the  best  modes  of  making, 
but  also  of  purifying  and  burning  gas,  so  as  to  prevent  either  the  smell 
or  the  smoke  from  being  offensive. 

**The  retorts  first  used  by  him  were  similar  in  form  to  the  common  glass 
retorts  usually  employed  in  chemical  experiments ;  he  next  made  trial  of  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  which  he  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  common  portable  fur- 
nace ;  and  they  were  calculated  to  contain  about  fifteen  pounds  of  coals  :  but 
in  1802  he  had  recourse  to  the  horizontal  mode  of  setting  them.  In  1804  and 
1805  he  varied  his  plans,  and  constructed  his  retorts  with  an  aperture  or  door 
at  each  end,  one  of  them  for  introducing  the  coal,  and  the  other  for  taking 
out  the  coke  j  but  this  method  he  found  inconvenient  and  troublesome.     In 

*  "  Sobo,  near  Birmingham,  was  an  fcstabfishment  as  singular  in  its  kind  as  it  was 
extensive  and  various  iu  its  objects,  It  may  be  denominated  a  kind  of  theatre,  to 
which  men  of  genius  were  invited  and  resorted  from  every  civilized  country,  to  exer- 
cise and  display  their  talents.  The  perfection  of  the  munufacturing  arts  was  the  great 
and  constant  aim  of  its  liberal  and  enlightened  proprietors,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt ; 
and  whoever  resided  there  was  surrounded  by  ^  circle  of  scientific,  ingenious,  and 
skilful  men,  at  all  times  ready  to  carry  into  efiect  the  inventions  of  each  other.  Mr, 
Murdoch,  Mr.  Southern,  Mr.  Clegg,  and  Mr.  Henry  Creighton,  the  author  of  the 
excellent  article  on  gas  lights  in  the  last  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
were  residents  nt  Soho." — MaHhews* 
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the  work«  which  n^ere  const; ucCed  in  1805  and  I8O6,  for  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Lee*  at  Manchester,  he  tried  one  of  a  different  kind,  which  was  very  large, 
and  had  the  form  of  a  bucket  with  a  cover  to  it.  Into  this  a  loose  grate,  or 
iron  cage,  was  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  coal ;  and  by  this 
contrivance  the  whole  of  the  coke  could  at  once  be  heaved  out  of  the  retort, 
when  the  carbonization  was  completed.  This  was  so  capacious  as  to  contain 
fifteen  hundred  weight  of  coal ;  out  afterwards  smaller  sizes  were  tried,  and 
ill  an  elliptical  form.  These  were  found  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  aas, 
and  the  gas  also  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  illuminating  power.  Indeiati«* 
^able  in  the  pursuit  of  improvement,  he  made  a  great  number  of  experiments 
in  order  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  not  only  the  best  gas,  but  the 
largest  quantity  of  it,  could  be  obtained.  He  operated  upon  both  large  and 
9mall  masses  01  coal,  varying  the  degrees  of  heat,  as  well  as  the  times  of  his 
distillations,  so  that,  by  a  comparison  of  the  results,  he  mi^ht  be  enabled  to 
form  satisfactory  conclusions.  His  labours  have  proved  of  mcbtimable  con- 
sequence, and  must  entitle  him  to  be  classed  with  those  who  have  most  suc- 
cessfully applied  their  talents  to  useful  object9,  and  ^alously  exercised  them 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind."— pp.  24 — S6. 

Previous  to  the  public  display  made  of  the  illaminating  properties 
of  gas,  at  Soho,  it  had  been  applied  to  similar  purposes,  by  a  M.  Le 
BoD,  of  Paris.  A  friend  of  the  gentlenaen  at  Soho,  wrote  from  Paris 
a  letter,  dated  November  8,  1801,  to  that  ekablishraent,  informing 
them,  that  a  person  had  lighted  up  his  house  and  gardens  with  the 
gas  obtained  from  wood  and  coal,  and  had  it  in  contemplation  to  light 
up  the  city  of  Paris.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  the  detail  of  the 
history  of  gas-lighting ;  and  we  should  be  glad  of  further  information 
respecting  the  steps  which  led  M.  Le  Bon  to  the  results  which  he 
appears  to  have  obtained,  ^nd  also  respecting  the  fortunes  which  sub- 
sequently attended  the  invention  in  France.  We  should  have  been 
glad  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  directed  his  attention  to  this  point. 
However,  M.  Le  Bon's  exhibitions  have  a  remarkable  connexion  with 
the  progress  of  the  invention  in  England :  they  seem,  indeed,  almost 
to  have  diverted  it  from  its  natural  course,  which  certainly  would 
have  led  from  the  illumination  at  Soho  to  its  public  adoption. 
The  claims  of  Mr.  Winsor,  originally  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  M. 
Le  Bon,  appear  to  divert  the  merit  of  spreading  this  useful  invention 
in  this  country  from  Mr.  Murdoch  to  himself.  The  efforts  of  Mr. 
Winsor,  and  the  fate  of  his  projects,  are  detailed  in  the  following 
extract. 

"  In  the  first  advertisements,  and  subsequent  pamphlets,  published  by  Mr. 
Winsor,  to  attract  the  public  attention  to  his  plan,  he  lavs  claim  to  gas- 
lighting,  &c.  as  his  "  discovery"  and  his  "  invention  ;  "  vet  those  who  knew 
hini  best  never  gave  him  credit  for  so  much  ingenuity;  for,  according  to  their 
account  of  his  qualifications,  he  possessed  scarcely  any  knowledge  ofchemis* 
try,  and  was  so  de6cient  in  mechanical  information,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  proper  directions  for  the  construction  of  apparatus.  The  probability  is, 
that  all  the  information  he  possessed  relating  to  the  subject  of  gas,  he  derived,  by 
some  means,  chiefly  from  M.  Le  Bon.*  After  he  arrived  in  England  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Kenzie,  who  resided  in  Green-street,  njear  Hyde  Park* 
This  gentleman  having  acauired  opulence  as  a  coachmaker,  had  retired  from 
business,  and  his  premises  oeing  unoccupied,  he  allowed  Mr.  Winsor  the  use 
of  ihem  to  make  nis  first  experiments  for  producing  gas  from  coal.    Here  he 

*  "  In  the  pamphlet  which  be  pabliibed  ••  a  reply  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  remarks  in 
his  Journal,  be  acknowledges  tkat  he  had  "  ol^red  M.  Le  Bon  one  hundred  Lonis 
d'ors  for  a  model  of  bis  stove ;"  and  asserts  "  tbat  ttmething  likt  M*  le  Bon^t  ditcovery 
would  soon  be  seen  at  the  Lycetun.'''-'^inwr'f  D^'ence,  p*  S6, 
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continued  his  operations  for  some  time,  under  great  disadvantages,  arising 
from  various  causes,  but  more  particularly  from  nis  deficiency  of  knowledge 
and  skill  both  as  a  chemist  and  a  mechanic.  But  he  was  industrious,  perse- 
vering, and  confident;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  the  novelty  of  the 
scheme,  added  to  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  he  held  forth  as  likely 
to  be  the  consequences  of  its  introduction  and  use,  encouraged  Mr.  Kenzie, 
and  a  few  other  persons,,  to  assist  him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  views, 
so  as  to  enable  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  make  his  public  display  of 
gas-lighting.*  •  . 

''In  1803  and  1804Mr.Winsor  publicly  exhibited  his  plan  of  illumination 
by  coal  gas  at  the  Lyceum  theatre  m  London.  Here  he  delivered  lectures  on 
the  subject,  which  ne  illustrated  by  a  number  of  entertaining  and  appropriate 
experiments.  Among  others,  he  showed  the  manner  of  conveying  the  gas 
from  one  part  of  a  house  to  another;  and,  by  the  use  of  different  kinds  of 
burners,  he  was  enabled  to  display  something  of  that  variety  of  forms  which 
may  be  given  to  its  flame.  His  exhibitions  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the 
flame  of  coal  gas  rendered  it  less  liable  to  be  extinguished  by  strong  and  sudden 
susts  of  wind ;  and  he  also  showed  that,  if  properly  managed,  the  burning  of 
It  would  neither  produce  smoke,  nor  throw  out  such  sparks  as  often  fly  from 
the  burning  wicks  of  lamps  or  candles ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  gas  a 
desirable  kind  of  light,  from  being  less  danaerous  in  its  use  than  either  of  them. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  Mr.  Winsor's  exhibitions  were  eminently 
useful  in  promoting  the  objects  he  had  in  contemplation.  Their  brilliancy 
was  surprisingly  attractive,  and  allured  the  public  to  inspect  them ;  and  his 
explanations  and  illustrations  so  far  elucidated  the  subject  of  gas,  as  to  enable 
others  to  form  some  estimate  of  its  utility  as  an  agent  for  producing  light. 
His  representations  may  justly  be  deemed  extravagant  and  deceptive,  and  cer- 
tainly exposed  him  to  ridicule  and  suspicion ;  but  it  must  be  auowed  that  his 
efforts  tended,  in  a  high  degree,  to  fix  public  attention  to  gas-lighting;  and 
whatever  were  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  the  result  has  proved  singularly 
beneficial  to  the  world. 

"  But  while  Mr.  Winsor  was  engaged  in  exhibiting  and  lecturing  at  the 
Lyceum,  he  was  occasionally  subject  to  great  vexations.  In  general  he  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  select  for  his  assistants  such  men  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  ignorance  rather  than  for  ability  or  skill ;  and  scarcely  any  depen- 
dence could  be  placed  upon  their  attention  or  diligence.  He  was  also  some- 
times exposed  to  their  impositions;  and  being  a  foreigner,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  engaging  a  person  to  read  his  lectures  to  his- audience.  Sometimes, 
too,  when  the  auditors  were  assembled,  his  reader  failed  to  appear,  and  pro- 
bably had  the  manuscript  lecture  in  his  pocket;  of  course  they  were  obliged 
to  retire,  disappointed  and  disgusted.  The  character  of  his  mechanical  assis- 
tants was  much  the  same ;  and  they  were  generally  such  as  to  be  incapable  of 
rendering  him  any  effective  service  in  his  pursuits.  These  and  other  mortify- 
ing circumstances  engaged  him  in  frequent  altercations ;  and  he  bitterly  com- 
plains of  these  disastrous  occurrences  in  one  of  his  pamphlets.  His  gas,  too, 
from  being  burnt  in  a  very  impure  state,  was  offensive  to  the  smell,  which 
greatly  annoyed  his  audience,  and  these  circumstances  tended  to  produce  a 
dislike  to  gas-lighting. 

"  Mr.  Winsor*s  grecU  pretensions  probably  operated  unfavourably  for  the 
success  of  his  project,  for,  by  occasioning  his  motives  to  be  suspected,  those 
who  might  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  scientific  information  and  mechanical 
ability,  wereprevented  from  affording  their  aid  in  the  early  period  of  his  un- 
dertaking. Those  he  himself  chose  to  co-operate  with  him  in  accomplishing 
his  stupendous  scheme,  were  generally  bungling  smiths  and  low  tinkers,  who 
had  none  of  the  qualifications  of  good  workmen ;  and  neither  was  he,  nor  had 

*  "  These  circamstances  are  related  on  the  authority  of  some  very  respectable  per- 
sons who  knew  Mr.  Winsor  during  his  first  attempts,  and  not  only  witnessed  his  ope- 
rations, but  occasionally  afforded  him  assistance  in  some  of  them  for  several  years 
afterwards ;  one  of  them  stated  that  he  had  reasons  for  believing  that  he  had  been  an 
assistant  to  M.  Le  Bon.    Mr.  Winsor  obtained  his  patent  in  May,  1804." 
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he  any  one  else,  capable  of  ^vingthem  proper  directions  to  guide  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  operations. 

"  Afterwards  Mr.  Winsor  removed   his  exhibitions  to  Pall  Mall,  where, 
early  in  1807,  he  lighted  up  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  street,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  kind  of  lignt  being  applied  to  such  a  purpose  in  London.* 
He  was  also  the  projector  of  a  national  lignt  and  heat  company  ;  and,  having 
a  patent  for  his  plan,  he  published  some  pamphlets  to  recommend  it.     At  the 
period  of  their  appearance  his  statements  were  combated,  and  those  who 
scrutinized  his  calculations  pointed  them  out  as  fallacious  and  absurd ;  but 
subsequent  experience  has  demonstrated  them  to  be  most  egregiously  erroneous. 
According  to  nis  representations,  by  a  deposit  of  five  pounds,  a  person  might 
secure  a  handsome  annual  income,  and  the  profits  would  nearly  equal  those 
of  the  new  river  company  !  f    The  expectation  of  such  extraordinary  pecu- 
niary advantages  induced  many  persons  to  pay  the  deposit ;  but  circumstances 
have  long  since  undeceived  these  original  subscribers,  and  proved  the  utter 
impossibility  of  realizing  such  felicitous  prospects.    But  how  often  has  the 
love  of  gain  induced  men  to  give  a  willing  ear  to  the  flattering  and  delusive 
tales  of  projectors !     Perhaps,  however,  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  self- 
interest  sometimes  disposes  men  to  pursue  and  cherish  these  hopeful  illusions, 
till  time  and  experience  disabuse  them  of  their  mistakes ;  for  though  indivi- 
duals may  occasionally  suffer,  the  public  is  often  greatly  benefited.     In  favour 
of  Mr.  Winsor,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  preposte« 
rous  notions  he  broached  respecting  the  profits  to  be  obtained  by  his  scheme, 
he  probably  may  be  considered  as  remotely  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
public  companies  to  carry  on  the  operations,  and  to  diffuse  the  benefits,  of 
gas-lighting,  t  / 

*  "  What  a  striking  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  brilliantly  illnminated 
streets  at  this  time,  compared  with  the  days  of  Henry  V.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1417, 
Sir  Henry  Barton,  mayor  of  Lundon,  ordained  '  lanterns  with  lights  to  bee  hanged 
out  on  the  winter  evenings  between  Hallowtide  and  Candlemasse.'  Paris  was  first 
lighted  by  an  order  issued  in  1524 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the 
streets  being  infested  with  robbers,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  keep  lights  burning 
in  the  windows  of  all  such  houses  as  fronted  the  streets.  In  1668,  when  some  regulations 
were  made  for  improving  the  streets  of  London ,  the  inhabitants  were  reminded  to  hang  out 
their  lanterns  at  the  usual  time ;  and  in  1690  an  order  was  issued  to  hang  out  a  light,  or 
lamp,  every  night  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas.  By  an  act 
of  the  common  council  in  1716,  all  housekeepers,  whose  houses  fronted  any  street, 
lane,  or  passage,  were  required  to  hang  out,  every  dark  nigkt,  one  or  more  lights,  to 
burn  from  six  to  eleven  o'clock,  under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling.  In  1736  the  lord 
mayor  and  common  council  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  erect 
lamps ;  and  in  1744  they  obtained  farther  powers  for  lighting  the  city.  Birmingham 
was  first  lighted  by  lamps  in  1733,  so  that  in  this  improvement  it  preceded  the  metro- 
.  polis.     See  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii." 

t  The  following  is  copied  from  a  circular  of  Mr.  Winsor's,  in  1805. — After  enume- 
rating various  royal,  noble,  and  scientific  persons,  ''who  are,"  he  says,  **toonume' 
rous  to  mention,"  he  continues — "  I  have  made  great  improvements  in  my  patent  light 
stoves,  purified  the  gas  lights  from  all  scent,  and  increased  their  lustre. 

"  Persuaded  of  immense  advantages,  and  encouraged  by  numerous  jriends,  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  you  the  enclosed  plan,  for  a  profitable  national  company ;  because  most  institu- 
tions owe  their  rise  to  the  support  of  great  philanthropic  and  commercial  men^  such  as 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing. 

**  With  the  patronage  of  you  and  your  friends,  a  national  concern  will  soon  be  raised 
to  open  a  mine  of  wealth  in  Britain,  and  add  to  the  despair  of  our  foes  in  their  devices 
for  our  ruin. 

• '  Two  houses  ^re  now  fitting  up  as  a  standard  for  a  general  introduction  of  gas  lights, 
now  clarified  to  their  utmost  brilliance. 

"  The  five  pounds'  deposit  will  suffice  for|  realizing  the  plan  in  London  and  its  en- 
virons, and  all  farther  sums  wanting  will  prove  but  a  small  deduction  from  speedy  prints, 
**  The  official  experiments,  as  the  basis  of  my  greatly  under' valued  estimates,  will  be 
repeated  to  any  number  of  my  subscribers." 

X  "  About  this  time  a  few  individuals,  among  whom  was  the  present  Alderman 
Wood,  attempted  to  light  with  gas  t]ie  GoldenJane  brewery,  and  a  part  of  Beech-street 
and  Whitecross-street.  The  first  street  mains,  laid  down  iu  Fall  Mall,  were  Uad  pipes. 
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"  Tt  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Winsor  raised  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds 
by  the  subscriptions  fv^r  establishing  his  new  light  and  neat  company;  but 
large  as  was  the  amount  he  was  not  enriched  by  it,  for  the  whole  was  expended 
upon  his  projects.  The  retort  in  which  he  distilled  his  coal  was  an  iron  vessel, 
similar  to  a  pot  with  a  lid,  well  fitted  and  luted  to  the  top  of  it*  To  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lid  a  pipe  was  fixed,  to  convey  the  gas  to  his  condensing  vessel, 
which  was  a  circular  cistern;  made  of  a  conical  form,  broader  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top  ;  it  was  divided  into  two  or  three  separate  compartments,  and  the 
plates  that  formed  the  division  were  perforated  with  a  great  number  of  holes, 
m  order  to  spread  the  gas  as  it  passed  through  them,  to  purify  it  from  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  ;  but  the  operation  was  very  imperfect 
with  respect  to  the  former.  But  in  his  first  trials  at  the  Lyceum,  ana  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards,  the  gas  was  burnt  in  a  very  impure  state,  which 
produced  head-ache  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  to  his  auditors  i^ho 
mhaled  it.  As  it  was  condensed  by  passing  it  through  water,  it  was  of  course 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  the  ammonia ;  but  when  he  had  afterwards  recourse 
to  lime  and  water  to  purify  it,  the  process  was  very  defective,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  remained.  The  pipes  which  he  employed  to 
convey  the  gas  from  his  apparatus  consisted  chiefly  of  lead,  and  only  those 
parts  which  connected  them  with  the  burners  were  made  of  copper.  His 
burners  were  Argands,  jets,  batswings,  &c  similar  to  those  now  in  use. 
He  continued  his  exhibitions  in  Pall  Mall  for  several  years;  he  was  constantly 
soliciting  the  public,  by  advertisements  and  pamphlets,  to  attend  to  and 
patronize  his  plans,  and  events  have  proved  that  his  exertions  were  not 
ineffective/' — pp.  28 — 36. 

In  1804,  Dr.  Henry  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at 
Manchester,  in  which  he  showed  the  mode  cjf  producing  gas  from 
coal,  and  the  facility  and  advantage  of  its  us^.  Dr.  Henry  analysed 
the  composition  and  investigated  the  properties  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas.  His  experiments  were  numerous  and' accurate,  and  made  upon  a 
variety  of  substances ;  and  having  obtained  the  gas  from  wood,  peat, 
different  kinds  of  coat,  oil,  wax,  &c.  he  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
relative  quantity  of  light  yielded  by  each. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  to  whom  the  world  is  much  indebted 
for  the  improvements  he  subsequently  introduced  into  the  manufacture 
of  gas,  having  left  8oho,  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
gas  apparatus.  The  first  he  erected  was  in  the  cotton  mill  of  Mr.  H. 
Lodge,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Josiah  Pemberton,  one  of 
those  ingenious  men  happily  not  rare  in  the  centre  of  our  manufactures, 
whose  minds  are  perpetually  employed  on  the  improvement  of  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  who,  as  soon  as  thejr  have  accomplished  one 
discovery,  leave  others  to  reap  the  benefit,  and  themselves  pursue  the 
chase  after  new  inventions,  had  for  some  time  been  experimenting  on 
the  nature  of  gas.  A  resident  of  Birmingham,  his  attention  was  pro- 
bably roused  by  the  exhibition  at  Soho ;  and  such  was  the  fertility  of 
Ills  invention,  and  his  practical  skill  as  a  mechanic,  that  it  has  been 
observed  by  those  who  know  him,  that  he  never  undertook  to  make  an 
article  withottt  inventing  an  iftiprovement  in  its  construction.  About 
1806,  he  exhibited  gas-lights  in  A  Variety  of  forms,  and  with  great 
brilliance,  at  the  front  of  his  manufactory  in  Birmingham.  He  then 
erected  an  apparatus  for  Mr.  Mark  Sanders,  an  eminent  button- 
manufacturer,  the  purpose  of  which  was  not  only  to  light  his  manu- 
factory, but  also  to  a^ord  heat  for  soldering  the  shanks  of  buttons. 
It  so  completely  attained  its  end,  that  it  has  been  in  constant  use  ever 
since,  and  has  required  very  few  repairs.  In  tlie  same  and  the  follow- 
ing jeam,  he  abo  erected  eermil  ethenfi    In  1808  hd  constructed  an 
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apparatus,  applicable  to  several  uses,  for  Mr.  Benjatnin  Cooke,  a 
matiafacturer  of  brass  tubes,  gilt  toys,  and  other  articles,  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  soldering  was  required.  In  1808,  Mr.  Murdoch  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  success- 
ful application  of  coal  gas  to  lighting  the  extensive  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lee.  For  this  communication,  Count  Rumford's 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  him.  It  is  probable  that  this  paper  led 
to  important-  consequences ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Winsor 
was  alarming  the  world  witb  his  quackery,  Mr.  Murdoch,  by  his  simple, 
minute,  and  perspicuous  detail  of  particulars,  demonstrated  the  utility 
and  practicability  of  the  invention.  Mr.  Murdoch's  statements  threw 
great  light  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  gas  and  candles,  and 
contained  mucb  useful  information  on  the  expencQS  of  production  and 
management:  we  shall  therefore  extract  a  portion  of  it  from  Mr. 
Matthews'  sketch : — 

*'  The  whole  of  the  rooms  of  the  cotton  mill  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  Manchester, 
which  i^  I  believe,  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  its 
counting-houses  and  store>rooms,  and  the  adjacent  dwelling  house  of  Mr. 
Lee,  are  lighted  with  gas  from  coal.  The  total  quantity  of  light  used  during 
the  hours  of  burning  has  been  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  shadows,  to  be 
about  equal  to  the  light  which  3500  mould  candles,  of  six  to  the  pound,  would 

gve ;  each  of  the  candles  with  which  the  comparison  was  made  consuming 
ur-tenths  of  an  ounce  {175  grains)  of  tallow  per  hour. 

"  The  gas-burners  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  is  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Argand  lamp,  and  resembles  *it  in  appearance  j  the  other  is  a  small  curved 
tube  with  a  conical  end,  having  three  circular  apertures  or  perforations,  of 
about  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  at  the  point  of  the  cone,  and  two 
lateral  ones,  through  which  the  gas  issues,  forming  three  divergent  jets  of 
flame,  somewhat  hke  &Jleur^de-lis.  The  shape  and  general  appearance  of 
this  tube,  has  procured  it,  among  the  workmeuj  the  name  of  the  cockspur 
burner. 

"  The  munber  of  burners  employed  in  all  the  buildings,  amounts  to  271 
Argand  and  653  cockspurs,  each  of  the  former  giving  a  li^t  equal  to  that  of 
four  candles  of  the  description  above-mentioned ;  and  at  each  of  the  latter  a 
light  equal  to  two  and  a  quarter  of  the  same  candles ;  making,  therefore,  the 
total  of  the  gas  light  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that  of  2500  candles,  six  to 
the  pounds  nlien  thus  resulated,  the  whole  of  the  above  burners  require  an 
hourly  supply  of  1250  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  produced  from  cannel  coal ;  the 
superior  quauty  and  quantity  of  the  ^as  (iroduced  from  that  material  having 
given  it  a  decided  prererence  in  this  situation  over  every  other  coal,  notwith- 
standing its  higher  price. 

"  The  time  during  which  the  gas  light  is  used  taay,  upon  an  average  of 
.  the  whole  year,  be  stated  at  two  hours  per  dav  out  of  twenty-four  hours*  In 
some  mills,  where  there  is  over-wotk,  it  will  be  three  hours ;  and  in  the  few 
where  night-work  is  still  contintfed,  nearly  twelve  hours.  But  taking  two 
hours  per  day  as  the  common  average  throughout  the  year,  the  consumption 
at  Messrs.  t'hillips  and  Lee's  mill  will  be  1550  X  2  =:  2500  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  day ;  to  produce  which  seven  hundred  weight  of  cannel  coal  is  required  in 
the  retort.  The  price  of  the  best  Wigan  cannel  coal,  (the  sort  used,)  is  thirteen- 
pence  halfpenny  per  hundred  weight,  (twetttv-two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
ton,")  delivered  at  the  mill,  or  say  about  eight  shillings  for  the  seven  hun- 
dred weight  Multiplying  by  the  humber  of  working  days  in  a  year,  (313,) 
the  annual  consumption  of  coal  wiU  be  *one  hundred  and  ten  toiis^  and  its 
cost  125/. 

"  About  one-third  of  the  above  quantity,  or  say  forty  tons  of  good  common 

eoal,  value  ten  shilling  per  toa^  is  required  for  f ael  to  heat  the  retorts,  the 

annual  amoont  of  which  Is  20A 
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"  The  one  hundred  and  ten  tons  of  cannel  coal^  when  distilled^  produce 
about  seventy  tons  of  good  coke,  which  is  sold  about  the  spot  at  1*.  4cZ.  per 
cwt.,  and  will  therefore  amount  annually  to  the  sum  of  93/. 

''  The  quantity  of  tar  produced  from  each  ton  of  cannel  coal,  is  from  eleven 
to  twelve  ale  gallons,  making  a  total  annual  produce  of  about  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  ale  gallons,  which  not  having  been  sold,  its  value  cannot  yet  be 
determined. 

'^  The  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
buildings,  together  with  what  is  considered  as  an  ample  allowance  for  wear 
and  tear,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lee  at  about  550/.  per  annum,  in  which  some 
allowance  is  made  for  this  apparatus  beine  made  upon  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  a  still  greater  quantity  of  light  than  he  has  occasion  to  make  use  of. 

**  Mr.  Lee  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cost  of  attendance  upon  candles  would  be 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  upon  the  gas  apparatus ;  so  that  in  forming  the 
comparison,  nothing  need  be  stated  upon  that  score  on  either  side. 

^^  The  economical  statement  for  one  year,  then  stands  thus : — 

Costof  ;L10  tons  of  cannel  coal   £125 

Ditto  of  40  tons  of  common  ditto  to  carbonize  20 

In  all  125 

Deductthe  value  of  70  tons  of  coke    , 93 

The  annual  expenditure  in  coal,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  coke, 

and  without  idlowing  any  thing  for  the  tar,  is  therefore 52 

And  the  interest  of  capital  sunk,  and  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus 550 

Making  the  total  expense  of  the  gas  apparatus  per  annum,  about £600 

"  That  of  candles  to  give  the  same  light  would  be  about  2000/.  For  each 
candle  consuming  at  the  rate  of  four-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  tallow  per  hour,  the 
2500  candles,  burning  upon  an  average  of  the  year  two  hours  per  day,  would, 
at  one  shilliVig  per  pound,  the  present  price,  amount  to  nearly  the  sum  of 
money  above-mentioned. 

^'  If  the  comparison  were  made  upon  an  average  of  three  hours  per  day,  as 
in  most  cases  would  perhaps  be  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
remaining  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  the  whole  costs  would  not 
exceed  650/.  while  that  of  the  tallow  would  be  3000/." 

Early  in  1809,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  his  plan  of  an  apparatus  for  lighting  manufactories  with  gas,  for 
which  he  received  a  silver  medal.  In  this  year  also,  Mr.  Clegg 
erected  a  gas  apparatus  in  Mr.  Harris's  manufactory  at  Coventry, 
hnd  first  introduced  a  paddle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  agitate  the 
lime. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  all  these  circumstances  should  even- 
tually produce  an  impression  on  the  country ;  consequently  about  this 
time  much  attention  was  excited  towards  gas-lighting,  and  much 
utility  anticipated  from  a  general  application  of  it  to  public  purposes. 
In  this  year  of  1809,  accordingly,  the  first  application  was  made  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  company,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  on  its  processes  more  effectually  and  beneficially.  The 
movers  in  this  project  were  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  perse- 
vering subscribers  to  Mr.  Winsor's  New  Light  and  Heat  Company. 
They  were  opposed  by  some  on  the  ground  of  their  designs  being 
visionary  and  fraught  with  danger;  and  by  Mr.  Murdoch  on  the 
plea  of  priority  of  invention,  which  entitled  him  to  exclusive  privileges 
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if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  them.  This  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
minute  investigation  of  the  suhject  hefore  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  application  terminated  unsuccessfully;  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Accum,  which  resemhled  Mr.  Winsor's .  advertisements 
in  extravagance  and  error,  exposed  him  to  the  severe  but  just  animad- 
versions of  Mr.  Brougham.  In  1810,  however,  the  application  was 
renewed  by  the  same  parties,  and  though  some  opposition  was  en- 
countered, and  considerable  expense  incurred,  the  bill  passed,  but  not 
without  great  alterations  ;  and'  the  present  London  and  Westminster 
Chartered  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  was  established.  The 
proceedings  of  this  Company  after  the  act  was  obtained  comprise  a 
most  important  period  in  the  history  of  this  invention.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  their  operations  large  sums  of  money  were  expended 
in  experiments,  and  very  few  beneficial  results  were  obtained.  Mr. 
Winsor  and  Mr.  Accum  were  directors,  and  their  names  certainly 
throw  much  light  on  the  cause  of  failure.  Nevertheless,  the  under- 
taking was  complicated  and  difficult,  and  not  only  required  the 
guidance  of  experience,  but  the  assistance  of  a  scientific  educatioon 
and  a  fertile  invention.  These  requisites  were  found  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  under  whose  able  direction  and  superinten- 
dence the  principal  works  of  the  Company,  at  their  different  stations, 
were  erected.  From  this  period  various  improvements  were  gradually 
introduced  into  almost  every  part  of  the  apparatus ;  and  Mr.  Clegg, 
by  his  mechanical  skill,  was  not  only  able  to  suggest  these  changes  in 
the  apparatus,  but  qualified  to  instruct  the  agents  occupied  in  the 
inferior  departments,  by  whose  ignorance  and  blunders  much  failure  had 
been  caused.  In  1816  Mr.  Clegg  obtained  the  patent  for  his  horizontal 
rotative  retort :  his  apparatus  for  purifying  coal  gas  with  cream  of 
lime  ;  for  his  rotative  gas  meter ;  and  self-acting  governor ;  and  alto- 
gether by  his  exertions  the  London  and  Westminster  Company's  affairs 
assumed  a  new  and  flattering  aspect.     Mr.  Matthews  observes-— 

'^  Their  establishments  at  Brick-lane  and  Curtain-road,  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, any  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  skiU  of  their  management,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  their  details ;  and  their  present  works  in  Horseferry-road  (formerly 
Peter-street)  are  now  perhaps  more  extensive  than  any  of  the  kind.  They 
are  equally  calculated  to  gratify  the  philosopher  and  the  artisan ;  and  are, 
indeed,  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  justly  to  entitle  them  to  the  epithet  magnim 
Jicent"-^,  71. 

For  reasons  which  are  not  assigned,  in  ISl?)  Mr.  Clegg  retired  from 
the  service  of  this  establishment ;  and  in  recording  the  fact,  the 
author  takes*  occasion  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  him,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  far  from  being  undeserved  :— 

^'IBarly  in  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Clegg  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Char- 
tered Gas-light  Company,  but  he  nad  then  accomplished  the  erection  and 
arrangement  of  their  great  works,  at  their  three  different  stations;  and 
during  the  four  years  mat  his  abilities  had  been  employed  upon  them,  they 
had  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  display  not  only  the  great 
capabilities  of  the  art  to  which  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  talents,  but  also 
ihe  probable  advantages  which  would  eventually  be  realized  by  its  general 
adoption.  Mr.  Murdoch  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been 
the  first  person  who  applied  gas  as  a  substitute  for  other  modes  of  lighting 
large  private  establishments;  but  the  merit  of  its  first  application  to  the 
illumination  of  a  whole  town  appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Clegg,  though  exp»< 
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time  safy  liave  proved  t)>at  some  of  his  pl^ns  were  defective.  His  aettve, 
vpept/  And  epteiprising  disposition^  being  united  with  many  useful  acquire- 
ments^ eminently  qualined  him  for  such  large  undertakings ;  and  it  may  wi^ 
truih  be  ^sserted^  that  his  useful  and  important  labours  have  inseparably 
interwoven  his  name  with  the  subject^  so  as  to  render  it  indelible  from  the 
reeordi^  of  gai-U^hting."— pp.  82,  83. 

In  this  year,  ISlTy  at  the  three  ptatious  belonging  to  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company,  twenty-five  chaldron  of  coal  were  daily  carbonized, 
producing  300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  was  equal  to  the  supply  of 
75/)00  4rgand  lamps,  each  yielding  the  light  of  six  candles.  At  the 
City  Ga&  Worts,  In  Dorset-street,  Blackfriars,  the  quantity  of  coal 
daily  carbonized  ^mounted  to  three  chaldron,  which  afforded  a  quan-' 
tity  of  gas  adequate  to  the  supply  of  1500  Argand  lamps;  so  that 
twenty' eight  chaldron  of  coal  were  daily  carbonized  at  that  time,  and 
76,600  lights  supplied  by  those  two  companies  only. 

At  this  period  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  was  its  purification.  Mr.  D.Wilson,  of  Dublin,  took  out  a 
patent  fof  purifying  coal  gas  by  means  of  the  chemical  action  of  ani- 
moniacal  gas.  Another  plan  was  devised  by  Mr.  Reuben  Phillips,  of 
Exeter,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  the  purification  of  coal  gas  by  the 
use  of  dry  lime,  Mr.  G.  Holworthy,  in  1818,  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
method  of  purifying  it  by  causing  the  gas,  in  a  highly-condensed  state, 
to  pass  through  iron  retorts  heated  to  a  dark  red.  For  this  object  and 
several  otjiers,  having  in  view  improvements  upon  the  ordinary  method, 
many  other  patents  were  procured. 

Oil  gas  now  appeared  in  the  field  as  a  rival  of  coal  gas.  In  18 1 5 
Mr.  John  Taylor  had  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  for  the  de- 
composition of  oil  and  other  animal  substances  ;  but  the  circumstance 
whjph  more  particularly  attracted  the  public  attention  to  be  directed 
to  oil  gas  was  the  erection  of  the  patent  apparatus  at  Apothecafy^s 
Hall  by  Messrs.  Taylors  and  Martineau ;  and  the  way  was  prepared 
for  an  application  to  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  an  Oil  Gas 
Company  by  spndry  papers  In  journals,  aiid  by  the  more  important, 
because  almost  official,  recommendations  of  Sir  William  Congreve,  who 
ha4  been  erpployed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
gas  ]jaanufac|:ories  in  the  metropolis.  This  application,  made  in  the 
y^ar  1825,  ppy^d  unfortunate,  and  was  unhappily  -supported  t>y  9, 
good  deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  in  a  narrow  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
by  tb^aid  of  unjust  d^precip'tion  of  the  coal  gas  manufactories.  Sir 
tv.  Congreve's  fteports  were  not  only  remarkable  as  containing  these 
strong,  and  apparently  not  impartial,  recommendations  of  oil  gas,  but 
also  ror  the  evidence  he  gives  of  the  great  increase  and  spread  of  the 
gas  manufacture. 

Sir  William^B  prSeia  of  the  state  of  the  different  companies  in  1823, 
will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  article. 

He  begins  \dth  the  London  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  :— 

^'  At  the  Feter-str^t  station  the  whole  number  of  the  retorts  which  they 
bad  fixed  was  300 ;  the  greatest  number  v^orking  at  any  time  during  the  last 
y^ar  921 ;  the  least  97.  Fifteen  gasometers,  varying  in  dimensions,  the  con- 
tents computed  on  an  average  at  90,e^  cubic  feet  each,  amounting  to  309,386 
cubic  feet  altogether;  but  nev^  quite  ^ed :  the  working  contents  estimated 
at  18,$26  cubie  feet  each-— in  the  whole  at  279,390  cubic  feet.  The  extent  of 
QMUDs  Mo9ging  |o  tUf  ftaticn  is  about  fifj^y-ieven  miles,  there  being  tw4 


separate  mains  in  some  of  the  streets;  the  produce  of  gas  from  10^000  to 
12^000  cubic  feet  from  a  chaldron  of  coals.  The  weekly  consumption  of  coal 
is  reckoned  at  forty- two  bushels  for  each  retort^  amounting  to  about  602 
chaldrons ;  and  taking  the  average  number' of  retorts  worked  at  this  station  at 
about  153^  would  give  an  annual  consumption  of  coals  of  upwards  of  9^282 
chaldrons^  producing  111,384^000  cubic  feet  of  gis. 

"  The  average  number  of  lights  during  the  year  1822  was  10,660  private^ 
2248  street  lamps,  theatres,  38  9  i.    

*^  At  the  Brick-lane  works  the  number  of  retorts  which  were  fixed  was 
371,  the  greatest  number  worked  217,  and  the  least  60.  The  number  of 
gasometers  12,  each  averaging  18,427  cubic  feet,  amounting  Ih  the  whole  to 
221,131  cubic  feet;  and  their  average  working  contents  197,124  cubic  feet* 
The  average  number  of  retorts  worked  was  133 ;  the  coals  consumed  8060 
chaldrons;  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  96,720,000  cubic  feet;  the  number 
of  lamps  1978  public^  7366  private,  through  40  miles  of  mains. 

"  At  the  Curtain-road  establishment  the  whole  number  of  retorts  was  240  ; 
the  greatest  number  worked  in  the  last  year  80 ;  the  lowest  5^1.  The  number 
of  gasometers  6^  average  contents  of  each  15,077  cubic  feet;  the  <;ontents  of 
the  whole  90,467;  another  gasometer  containing  16,655  cubie  feet;  the 
average  number  of  retorts  worked  &6 ;  the  coals  consumed  3336  chaldrons  ; 
quantity  of  gas  produced  40,040,000  cubic  feet ;  the  number  of  lamps  suprt 
plied  3860  private,  and  629  public,  through  25  miles  of  mains. 

"  The  whole  annual  consumption  of  coals  by  the  three  different  stations  was 
20,678 ;  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  248,000,000  cubic  feet :  the  whole 
number  of  lamps  lighted  by  this  company  30,735,  through  122  miles  of 
mains. 

"  The  City  of  London  Gras-light  Company,  Dorset-street : — 

'^  The  number  of  retorts  fixed  230 ;  the  number  of  gasometers  6 ;  the 
largest  39,270  cubic  feet,  the  smallest  5426  cubic  feet;  two  large  additional 
gasometers  nearly  completed^  contents  of  each  27,030  cubic  feet,  making  in 
the  whole  181,282  cubic  feet.  The  number  of  lamps  lighted  54^3  private, 
and  2413  public,  through  50  miles  of  mains.  The  greatest  number  oi  retorts 
worked  at  a  time  (in  1811)  130,  the  least  110,  average  170.  The  quantity  of 
ooals  carbonized  amounted  to  8840  chaldrons ;  produced  106,060,000  cable 
feet  of  gas. 

''  The  South  London  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company,  at  Bankside  :•-* 

'^  The  number  of  retorts  was  140 ;  gasometers  3 ;  the  contents  of  the  whole 
41,1 10  cubic  feet ;  and  their  mains  from  30  to  40  miles  in  len|;th.  At  their 
other  station  in  Wellington-street,  they  had  then  no  retorts  in  action ;  but 
^ree  large  gasometers  were  erected,  containing  together  73,565  cubic  feet, 
which  were  supplied  from  Bankside  till  the  retorts  were  ready  to  work. 

"  The  Imperial  Gas«light  and  Coke  Company  were  erecting  at  their  Hack* 
ney  station  two  gasometers  of  10,000  cubic  feet  each,  and  about  to  ef^t  four 
more  of  the  same  size.  At  their  Pancras  station  they  had  marked  out  ground 
for  six  gasometers  of  10,000  cubic  feet  each. 

"  In  the  year  1814,  there  was  only  one  gasometer  in  Peter-street,  of  14,000 
cubic  feet,  belonsing  co.the  Chartered  Gas-l^ht  Cbmpany,  then  the  only 
company  established  in  London.  At  present  there  are  four  great  companies, 
having  altogether  fort;f-seven  gasometers  at  work,  capable  of  containing  lo 
the  whele  917,940  cubic  feet  of  gas,  supplied  by  1315  retorts,  and  these  con<* 
suming  33,000  dialdron  of  coals  in  the  year,  and  producing  41,0p0  dbaldron 
of  coke.  The  whole  quantjty  of  gas  generated  annually  being  upwards  of 
397,000,000  cubic  feet,  by  which  61,203  private  and  7268  public  or  street 
lamps  are  lighted  in  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  these  great  oompanieSj 
there  are  several  private  companies,  whose  operations  are  pot  included  in  the 
f<»egoing  statements."— ^p.  142^146. 
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DIAEY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


1«^  Tbe  stupidest  and  most  ignorant  creatures  on  tbe  face  of  God's 
beautiful  earth^are  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  the  most 
eminently  doltish  of  this  dull  herd  is  commonly,  I  believe,  chosen 
mayor.  It  seems  odd  and  anomalous  to  me,  that  aldermen  and 
mayors  are  reared  up  on  two  legs,  like  the  species  properly  called 
human.  They  would  surely  have  been  quadrupedal,  had  not  the  altitude 
of  dining  tables  compelled  them  to  stalk  upright.  Dogs  are  taught 
to  sit  up  on  their  inexpressible  ends,  by  holding  meat  above 
their  natural  height ;  ana  a  like  temptation  has  caused  aldermen 
and  mayors  to  go  about  as  we  see,  and  wonder  that  they  do — just, 
outwardly  speaking,  like  intelligent  creatures.  If  city  feasts  were 
dispensed  in  troughs,  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  would  relapse,  and  according  to  the  genius  of  nature,  go  on 
all-fours — and  much  more  proper  would  it  be  that  they  should  do  so, 
for  they  have  no  right  to  bring  scandal  on  an  intelligent  race  of 
creatures,  by  their  discreditable  resemblance  to  them.  It  is  very  clear 
to  me,  that  mayors  and  aldermen  have  no  souls,  and  that  they  supply 
the  place  between  man  and  the  monkey,  wanting  indeed  the  reason 
of  man,  and  the  diverting  humours  of  pug.  Mayors  and  aldermen 
hsLve  stomachs  and  purses  instead  of  souls  and  bodies.  On  the 
decease  of  a  mayor  or  alderman,  the  stomach  is  separated  from  the 
purse — the  purse  takes  its  flight  to  another  and  a  better  possessor — a 
worse  is  not  to  be  imagined. 

The  occasion  of  these  words>  as  we  say  in  the  pulpit,  is  a  police 
report,  which,  in  my  mind,  inordinately  lengthens  the  ears  of  the 
respectable  mayor,  and  incroBses  the  number  of  his  trotters,  while  it 
concentrates  their  unguinal  part,  giving  it  the  solidity  of  a  hoof: — 

"  Mansion-bouse. — ^Yesterday,  Andrew  Giannane,  an  Italian,  was 
brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  charged  by  the  street-keeper  of 
Walbrook-ward,  with  having  offended  against  the  public  morals. 

**  The  street-keeper  said,  the  prisoner  h^d  been  about  the  ward, 
offering  *  that  there  image  for  sale,  (exhibiting  to  his  lordship  the 
plaiater  cast  of  a  sleeping  Venus^  which  he  (the  street-keeper) 
considered  indecent — not  to  say  indelicate ;  and  as  the  prisoner  had 
been  about  the  place  before,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  him  into 
custody,  and  bring  him  before  his  lordship  to  answer  for  the  offence.' 

**  The  Chief  Clerk:  I  suppose  persons  of  the  street-keeper's  delicacy 
will  shortly  seize  our  Belvidere,  (alluding  to  a  full-sized  cast  of  that 
statue  recently  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  by  the  corporation  committee  of  trade,)  and  break  it  to  pieces, 
to  prove  the  superior  purity  of  their  ideas.  Mr.  Hobler  then  informed 
his  lordshipy  that  the  cast  was  probably  from  the  antique,  and  was 
of  the  character  of  numbers  on  which  the  old  masters,  as  Raphael  and 
Coreggio,  (the  originals  of  whose  works  were  purchased  at  high  prices 
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for  our  palacesy)  had  displayed  their  highest  skill  in  pourtraying  '  the 
human  form  divine/ 

^^  The  Lord  Mayor  (to  the  prisoner) :  What  hare  you  to  say  for 
yourself? 

'^  The  Italian,  who  appeared  not  to  understand  English,  looked  at 
the  street-keeper,  and  laughed,  as  if  in  derision  at  him. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor:  OA,  mV,  it  i8  no  laughing  mattery  I  do 
assure  you,  I  do  not  mind  letting  you  go  this  time,  but  if  you 
are  caught  here  again  you  will  be  punished  for  it, 

*[  Mr.  Hohler  (to  the  officers) :  Make  him  understand  that  he 
must  not  come  again  into  the  city,  unless  he  puts  petticoats  on 
his  figures.  All  the  taste  is  on  the  other  side  of  Temple-har,  where 
he  must  keep. 

'^  The  Italian  went  away  laughing.^' 

Oh  Midas  !  Midas !  sapient  justice,  wherefore  art  thou  a  standing 
burlesque  ?     Surely  another  has  a  better  right  to  thy  honours. 

It  was  enough  to  bring  stones  from  heaven  to  batter  numsculls,  to 
hear  that  a  canting  street-keeper  had,  on  the  pretext  of  indecency, 
apprehended  a  poor  fellow  for  exhibiting  a  cast  of  the  Sleeping  Venus ; 
how  then  can  gods  or  men  contain  their  just  rage,  when  they  see  a 
magistrate  countenancing  such  a  fanaticism  of  delicacy,  and  holding 
out  the  threat  of  punishment  to  the  wandering  servant  of  the  arts  ?  We 
(can  tell  that  mayor,  that  Sleeping  Venuses  are  infinitely  more  whole- 
some to  behold  than  sooty  city  magistrates ;  and  we  infinitely  prefer 
her  nakedness  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy.  Mr. 
Hobler,  even  Mr.  Hobler,  the  chief  clerk  himself,  scoffed  at  the 
prudery.  The  Venuses  in  the  city  must  wear  petticoats,  quoth  he. 
We  wish  the  Solomons  would  consent  to  wear  heads.  Those  things  on 
their  shoulders  are  nothing  of  the  kind — they  are  merely  machines  for 
working  mouths — a  pair  of  jaws  and  a  palate,  nothing  more ;  unless 
perhaps  another  hole  to  poke  snuff  into — the  nasty  creatures ! 

Some  time  ago  these  he-guides  took  occasion  to  show  their  delicacy, 
their  exuberant  virtue,  by  declaring  that  the  Dutch  dolls  in  the  toy- 
shop windows,  shocked  them  so  immoderately  by  the  shapeliness  of 
their  legs,  that  they  could  not  walk  down  Cheapside  with  any  ease  of 
mind.  They  declared,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  the  good  old 
British  dolls  had  no  calves  to  their  legs,  and  consequently  no  offence  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  had  been  shamefully  superseded  by  these  shapely 
Dutch  ladies,  sitting  in  rows  in  the  windows,  which  it  was  impossible 
to,  behold  with  any  kind  of  composure.  On  this  representation  the 
dolls  were  put  into  dresses  of  brown  paper,  in  which  they  at  present 
appear  in  Cheapside  toyshops ;  but  it  is  even  now  deplored  that  their 
clothing  is  of  a  scanty  length,  and  virtuous  men  are  for  retrenching 
their  calves  as  a  sinful  superfluity. 


—  The  subjoined  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
deserves  to  be  placed  on  record.  The  facts  are  eminently  curious, 
and  the  exactness  with  which  they  are  detailed,  does  infinite  honour 
to  the  diurnal  historian.  The  present  intelligent  age  will  be  unspeak- 
ably gratified,  by  learning  precisely  where  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's 
fitood  in  her  box  at  Drary  Lane,  on  the  — ^  instant,  and  in  what 
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iDf^nner;0he  eQpde8oe04^dM  look  about  her,  not  to  mention  the  lienafit 
which  the  universe  will  derive  from  the  information  respecting  the  tip 
qf  bpr  gface's  feather  on  this  n^omentous  occasion.  Posterity  will 
dwell  on  these  recorded  facts,  and  bear  in  inind,  even  to  the  crash  of 
4o€^i  tbe  siDgnlar  ai^d  interesting  circumstance,  that  after  her  grace 
took  her  seat,  with  the  exception  of  her  hand,  or  fan,  she  was  not 
again  seen  by  the  audience  during  the  evening.  Future  naturalists 
will  marvel  to  learn^  from  this  authentic  Chronicle,  that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ninteenth  century,  the  fan  was  a  personal  member, 
**  part  and  parcel/'  of  a  duchess : — 

"  The  Duchess  of  l^t.  .Alban's  on  Tuesday  night  irisited  DruryLane 
theatre.  Her  grace  entered  the  theatre  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  second  act  of  the  new  comedy,  entitled  The  Wealthy  tVidow. 
She  appeared  in  the  box  pven  with  and  on  the  left  of  the  stage.  As 
soon  as  her  grace  entered  the  box^  she  complacently  appeared  in  the 
centre  of  it^  negligently  leaning  over^  and  deliberately  looking 
rotund  the  house.  She  remained  in  such  position  for  some  minutes, 
and  during  that  time  attracted  very  great  attention.  Her  grace  looked 
uncommonly  well,  and  in  excellent  spirits.  She  was  most  superbly 
dressed  in  white  satin.  Her  head-dress  was  a  turband-hat« surmounted 
by  several  white  feathers,  one  of  which  was  slightly  and  tastefully 
iinged  with  blushing  red.  After  having  vet-y  good-naturedly  and 
pleasc^ntly  surveyed  the  house,  her  grace  took  her  seat  behind  the 
lattice-work  of  the  box ;  and  with  the  conception  of  her  hand  or 
fan,  was  not  again  seen  by  the  audience  during  the  evening.  The 
other  company  in  the  box  was  not  visible  to  the  house.'' 


—  That  Mr.  0*Connel,  the  Irish  declairaer,  can  hardly  open  his 
mouth  without  vomiting  some  egregious  blunder.  He  must  be  strangely 
gnorant  of  mpst  things.  In  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  to  the  chancellorship  of  Ireland,  he 
describes  the  new  juage  as  ".  a  man  of  genuine  talent !  **  The  re- 
spectable chancellor  of  Ireland  must  himself  laugh  at  such  an  account 
of  himself.  He  is  a  naan  of  industry,  and  sufficient  sense  to  give  effect 
io  his  industry ;  but  as  for  talent,  one  might  as  well  predict  talent  of 
a'turnip  as  of  him.  It  is  as  absurd  as  if  we  were  to  call  Mr.  O'Counell 
a  reasonable  and  well  informed  individual. 


[^FflOM  THE  COURIER.] 

"  The  magistrates   at  Marlborough-street  have    decided  that  a 


nave  oeen  iuac-i\uamisea.  vre  question  nut  tiie  luupnety  oi  luis 
decision,  and  have  no  doubt  the  magistrates  deemed  themselves  com- 
pelled to  give  it  uuder  the  existing  law.  At  the  same  time,  if  our 
piemory  does  not  deceive  us,  a  late  attorney-general  (the  present  lord 
chancellor  we  think)  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  streets  '^  paved  with 
broken  granite,"  were  not  to  be  distinguished  with  respect  to  hackney 
eoach  fa^res,  from  those  which  retained  the  unbroken  stones.  W« 
confess. th&t  to  us,  at  the  time,  theopinioti  we  have  referred  to  appeared 


a  sotind  one  J  arid  we  rimr  feel,  that  if  the  tna^istrates  ate  correcit  ifi 
the  view  of  the  ]aw  as  it  stands,  an  alteration  od^ht  to  oe  made  aS 
early  as  possible.  There  are  othef  anomalies  connected  with  ihe 
existing  system,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  t)ack  fare  regu- 
lations, which  demand  attention." 

The  Courier  may  not  question  tl^e  propriety  of  so  eminently  ahsnrd 
a  decision ;  but  we  are  contident  that  all  other  folks  wilt.  It  is  jusf 
worthy  of  Marlborough-street.  Nothing  can  he  clearer  than  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  in  this  ease ;  and  so  obvious  an  intentioii 
should  not  have  been  set  aside,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  mere  letter, 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  it.  The  legislature  never  meant 
that  hackney  coachmen  should  have  back  carriage  because  they  drovd 
over  one  kind  of  pavement  instead  of  another ;  but  becsiuse  onef  kind  of 
pavement  was  then  peculiar  to  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  th^ 
town,  and  when  discharged  on  the  other,  it  was  assumed  they  were 
less  likely  to  get  a  fare,  and  were  therefore  to  be  paid  for  their  return 
to  the  better  plying  ground.  This  being  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
law,  it  is  worthy  of  the  Marlborough-street  magistrates,  whose  sagacity 
IS  almost  proverbial,  to  have  defeated  it  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter.  Roads  are  new  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  whertf  the  reason  fat 
allowing  back-carriage  cannot  apply. 

The  question,  as  might  with  certainty  he  expected,  has  teen  dif- 
ferently decided  at  another  police  office.  What  we  have  noticed  Is 
Marlborough-street  law,  something  of  the  same  quality  and  auttiority 
as  the  learned  grave-digger's  ^^  crowner's  '<{uest  law.'' 


—  A  challenge  from  a  bake?  to  a  clerk  }n  a  lead  mill,  and 
Townshend's  pathetic  entreaty,  that  his  hands,  which  had  appre- 
hended earls,  marquesses,  and  dukes,  concerned  iti  affairs  of  honour, 
should  not  be  defiled  by  executing  a  warrant  on  a  baker,  has  given 
occasion  to  some  excellent  comments  in  the  Morning  Chronicle : — 

^*  It  is  M.  Peron,  we  believe,  who  relates  the  anecdote  of  the  negro  hai^he]^ 
in  New  York,  who  was  quite  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  teing  capable  of 
submitting  to  the  degradation  of  shaving  negroes.  A  trait  hardly  tesfl 
characteristic  occurred  in  a  report  of  a  case  at  Bow-street,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
yesterday.  We  allude  to  the  alarm  into  which  poor  Townstend  was  thrown  slI 
the  idea,  that  the  hands  which  had  taken  earls,  marquesses,  and  ^ukes,  should 
be  dishonoured  by  coming  in  contact  with  barbers.  *  ttHby,  Sir  Kichara 
Birnie,'  said  the  veteran,  '  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  {tdxik  it  Would  lessen 
me  a  great  deal  if  I  were  to  execute  a  warrant  upon  a  barber  after  forty-six 
years  service,  during  which  period  I  have  had  the  honour  of  taking  earls, 
marquesses,  and  dukes.  No,  no.  Sir  Richard ;  let  the  barber  £(ght  if  he  likes 
it,  but  don't  let  me  be  degraded  by  executing  the  warrant.'  And  he  then 
proceeded  to  name  a  number  of  individuals  of  rank,  whom  he  haa  teen 
employed  to  take. 

y  It  would  not  occur  to  an  individual  of  elevated  rank,  in  the  situation  of 
a  judge,  that  there  was  any  more  degradation  in  his  administering  justice  to 
a  beggar  than  in  his  administeritig  it  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  land. 
Yet  the  feeling  of  Townshend  was  quite  natural,  that,  in  being  employed  to 
execute  the  law,  which  makes  no  distinction,  in  letter,  between  the  high  and 
the  low,  against  a  poor  man,  he  was  degradinjg  himself.  The  hlack  barber  of 
New  York,  uneasy  under  the  load  of  degradation  which  pressed  on  his  race, 
was  glad  to  escape  from  the  reality,  by  laying  hold  of  the  circumstance  of  his 
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being  in  constant  oontact  with  his  despisers^  to  identify  himself  in  imagination 
with  them.  In  the  same  manner^  in  a  country  in  which  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  wealth  are  sharply  marked^  the  lower  orders  either  endeavour^  like 
Bums^  to  braye  the  contempt  which  attaches  to  them^  by  persuading  ^em- 

aelyes  that— 

<  The  rank  is  bat  the  guinea's  fitamp. 
The  man's  the  gow'd  for  a'  that--* 

a  sort  of  manifesto^  by  the  bye^  which  is  about  as  indicative  of  self-satis- 
faction as  the 

'  Whistling  aloud  to  bear  hie  courage  up,' 

is  of  tranquillity  of  mind ;  or  they^  like  Townshend^  catch  hold  of  any  little 
accident — such  as  shaving  a  Lord^  or  arresting  him,  or  holding  his  horse^  or 
holding  a  bason  to  him  when  he  is  sick — ^to  escape  in  idea  from  their  condi- 
tion ;  availing  themselves  of  the  very  circumstances  which  mark  their  infe- 
riority to  prove  their  elevation.  I  have  shaved  a  white  man — I  am  a  black 
man — I^  therefore,  mark  the  degradation  of  the  black  men,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  the  inore  by  refusing  to  shave  black  men.  I  am  a  low  man,  but  I  have 
arrested  high  men ;  and  by  refusing  to  arrest  low  men,  of  whom  I  am  one^ 
I  in  like  manner  mark  the  more  pointedly  the  degradation  of  the  class  to 
which  I  belong. 

"  Any  man  who  has  looked  around  him  with  attention  must  have  witnessed 
in  servants,  waiters  at  inns,  and  others  in  humble  stations,  the  aid  which 
vanity — ^though  what  we  must  call  a  benevolent  provision  of  nature — ^affords 
to  the  low,  by  enabling  them  to  escape,  by  imaginary  distinctions  from  what 
is  a  real  evU,  the  feeling  of  being  an  object  of  contempt. 

"  As  distinction  is  every  thing  in  the  world,  it  is  natural  that  men  of  rank 
should  endeavour  to  maintain  it,  in  as  many  cases  as  they  possibly  can ;  and 
eoually  natural  that  others  should  endeavour  to  break  down  the  barriers 
wnich  constitute  the  distinction.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  men  of 
rank  should  feel  uneasj  at  the  distinction  which  they  have  long  enjoyed,  in 
their  manner  of  deciding  quarrels,  ceasing  to  be  over,  from  the  lower  orders 
adopting  the  same  manner.  Lord  Ellenborough,  we  remember,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  mercantile  aristocracy  in  the  city,  in  a  case  where  one  merchant 
had  posted  another  for  a  coward,  by  observing,  that  traders  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  posting  their  ledgers  than  in  posting  each  other.  But  if 
the  innovation  of  merchants  posting  each  other  snould  have  been  considered 
dangerous,  what  must  be  the  farther  step  of  bakers  and  barbers  posting  each 
other  ?  But  then  as  this  is  an  age  of  intellect,  the  diffusion  of  duelling,  as 
the  reporter  indicated  by  the  heading  which  he  gave  to  the  case,  is  the  result 
of  the  march  of  intellect.  *  You  know,  Mr.  MinshuU,'  said  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Townshend,  ^  that  many  strong  arguments  have  been  used  in  favour  of 
the  practice  among  persons  of  rank,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  operates 
as  a  check  upon  those  who  would  otherwise  violate  the  decorum  and  outrage 
the  feelings  of  polished  society.'  So  far,  so  good,  Mr.  Townshend ;  but  then 
you  add,  ^for  barbers  and  the  cutters  of  cabbage- stalks  to  fi^ht  duels,  is  the 
neight  of  absurdity.'  But  if  barbers  and  cutters  of  cabbage-stalks  wish  to 
observe  the  decorum,  and  to  possess  the  feelings  of  polished  society ;  and  if 
shooting  each  other  be  an  infallible  specific  in  the  case  of  men  of  rank,  for 
preventing  all  violations  of  decorum  and  good  feeling,  is  it  not  natural  that 
cutters  of  cabbage-stalks  and  barbers,  anxious  to  attain,  or  at  least  approxi- 
mate as  closely  as  possible  the  perfection  of  these  elevated  models,  snould 
wish  to  recur  to  the  same  specific  ?  This  comes  of  reasoning.  Say  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  elevate  himself  as  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  improve- 
ment as  he  possibly  can — say  that  barbers  and  cabbs^e- cutters,  being  in  this 
world  in  a  state  of  probation  to  fit  them  for  another,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  can  never  be  too  highly  improved — say  that  no  man  can  be  too  decorous, 
or  possess  too  much  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  you  at  once  justify  the  use  of  the 
means  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  adapted  for  giving  these 
qualities.     '  God  forbid,'  said  a  court  preacher,  before  Louis  XIV.,  '  that  in 
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recommending  the  forgiveness  of  injuries^  I  should  be  thought  to  recommend 
that  any  gentleman  should  bear  with  what  might  tarnish  his  honour.'  But 
what  is  good  for  gentlemen  is  good  for  all^  if  all  are  to  have  the  same  object 
in  view. 

*'  There  is  nothing  like  pushing  an  argument  as  far  as  it  will  go,  if  we 
wish  to  try  its  soundness.  If  duelling  be  good  for  giving  delicacy  in  one  ease, 
it  will  be  good  in  another.  According  to  this  principle,  the  Yankees,  who 
are  constantly  rifling  each  other,  should  be  the  most  delicate  and  decorous  of 
human  kind.  Are  they  one  whit  better  behaved  than  other  people  because 
all  are  duellists  ? 

"  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  barbers  and  cutters  of  cabbages  should 
not  pistol  each  other  as  well  as  their  betters ;  but  were  they  to  do  so  generally, 
we  believe  the  circumstance  would  serve  wonderfully  to  aid  the  higher  ranks 
in  seeing  the  futility  of  the  reasons  for  the  practice.  If  general  challenges 
were  to  be  recognised,  4t  would  be  seen,  that  so  far  from  the  practice  contri- 
buting to  improve  behaviour,  it  would  have  the  very  contrary  effect ;  for  the 
turbulent,  relying  on  his  insensibility,  would  often  be  tempted  to  encroach  on 
more  valuable  men  than  himself.  JDuelling  is  not  abused  at  present,  because  it 
is  had  recourse  to  chiefly  by  persons  of  consequence,  who,  by  behaving  ill,  would 
lose  the  opinion  ofihose^with  whom  they  associate.  It  is  the  influence  of  this 
opinion  which  secures  the  good  behaviour,  and  not  the  duelling,  which  has  a 
directly  contrary  tendency,  by  allowing  the  exhibition  of  bravery  to  diminish 
the  disgust  which  offensive  conduct  is  calculated  to  cause." 

We  think  that  in  the  two  last  sentences  the  able  writer's  argument 
limps.  If  "  duelling  is  not  abused  at  present  because  it  is  had  recourse 
to  chiefly  by  persons  of  conseqaence,  who  by  behaving  ill  would  lose 
the  opinion  with  whom  they  associate,"  duelling  should  clearly  be 
confined  to  those  classes  ;  and  Townshend  was  not  so  far  in  error  in 
alleging  the  impropriety  of  permitting  the  practice  to  bakers  and 
cabbage-cutters.  Gentlemen  feel  themselves  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  stations  and  the  extent  of  their  connexions,  responsible  to 
society  for  their  conduct ;  and  will  hardly  risk  any  great  outrage,  except 
when  under  the  influence  of  passions  which  distort  the  proportions  of 
the  immediate  pleasure  and  the  probable  punishment  in  the  judg- 
ment. A  low  man  is  not  so  accountable :  he  feels  that  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  people  in  the  world  whose  opinion  is  of  value  to  him,  or 
he  hopes  that  his  misconduct  will  escape  under  cover  of  his  insig- 
nificance. Such  a  person,  as  he  is  under  fewer  checks,  should  be 
entrusted  with  fewer  powers  or  privileges  of  violence.  This  is  arguing 
for  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor ;  it  will  be  objected, 
and  we  confess  that  we  are  more  anxious  that  the  law  should  be  equal, 
that  is,  proportioned  to  its  subjects,  in  its  operation  than  nominally 
equal  in  itself.  The  poor  suffer  more  than  they  gain  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  law :  we  impose  a  fine  of  five  pounds  on  a  prince  or 
a  pauper  indifferently,  and  call  it  equal  justice.  The  equality  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  penalty,  the  inequality  in  the  effect  of  it. 

We  question  the  exactitude  of  the  Chronicle's  representation,  that 
it  is  influence  of  opinion  which  secures  the^good  behaviour  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  not  the  duelling.  Duelling  has,  we  are  persuaded,  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  described  effect.  The  idea  of  the  mouth  of  a 
pistol  often  comes  between  a  man  and  the  delivery  of  a  petulant  speech, 
or  the  commission  of  a  licentious  action.  He  may,  to  be  sure,  brave 
it  out  after  all,  but  he  knows  that  he  will  suffer  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  and  feels  all  the  evils  of  engaging  in  a  quarrel  which  will 
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become  public,  with  a  bad  cause  The  sympathies  of  the  world  will, 
he  is  aware,  he  ogainst  him ;  and  this  reflection  sharpens  the  appre- 
hension of  disastrous  consequences,  to  which  no  man  is  iusensihle,  and 
to  which  no  man  of  real  courage  affects  to  be  insensible.  '^  If  I  should 
fall  in  such  a  quarrel,  every  one  would  condemu  me,  and  say,  ^  he 
deserved  it,'  *'  is  a  hitter  thought.  The  sentiments  of  the  world  and 
the  practice  of  duelling  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  Opinion 
restrains  duelling,  and  duelling  again  restrains  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  action.  Many  a  man  would  say  a  coarse  or  cruel  thing  hut  for 
the  ugly  repartee  to  be  expected  from  the  mouth  of  a  pistol ;  and  many 
a  one  would  petulantly  resort  to  the  pistol  but  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  frown  or  scoff  of  the  world.  Tiie  fashion  sets  decidedly  against 
idle  duels  ;  and  a  ridicule,  so  formidable  to  the  better  orders,  attaches 
to  them.  In  clubs,  which  are  great  concentrations  of  opinion,  the  most 
insuperable  objection  to  a  candidate  is  the  reputation  of  being  quar- 
relsome. 

The  example  of  women,  who  do  not  fight  duels,  is  often  urged  as  an 
argument  against  the  necessity  pleaded  for  the  practice.  I  think  it  a 
bad  one,  for  women  say  and  do  extremely  cruel  things  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  evil  of  the  loss  of  a  few  lives  a  year,  if  such  things  allow  of 
comparison,  does  not  amount  to  that  of  the  vexations  hourly  inflicted 
on  the  body  collectively  with  every  outward  form  of  politeness.  Men 
would  push  these  offences  farther,  were  men  encouraged  by  the  same 
impunity. 


6th.  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  sums  up  an  amusing  and 
ingenious  attempt  to  prove  that  all  men  are  cowards,  and  that  courage 
is  a  factitious  quality,  with  these  propositions: — 

"  What  we  would  say  is  briefly  this.  No  man  fights  for  nothing.  A 
soldier  for  nine-pence  a  day.  A  quiet  man  for  a  quiet  life.  '  Thrice  is 
he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just,'  viz.  so  adjusted  that  he  is  in  no 
danger  of  coming  off  second  best.  The  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter  is,  the  depths  of  the  subjects  are  as  follows — courage  is  a 
composed  force.  It  results  from  the  perception  of  a  danger,  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  it:  and  is  that  oblique  or  diagonal  motion  which 
carries  the  man  safely  out  of  it.  If  the  shortest  road  out  happens  to 
lie  through  the  line  of  infantry  advancing  opposite  to  him,  the  cou- 
rageous man  goes  through*  tf  it  leads  iq  any  other  direction  he 
takes  that  other  direction." — Blackivood*s  Magazine  for  October. 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  composition  of  forces  much  ^  but  granted  that 
courage  is  the  diagonal  motion  between  the  danger  and  the  desire 
to  avoid  it,  stili  we  have  to  seek  what  that  quality  is  which  enables 
the  man  to  see  the  true  course — to  justly  estimate  the  pressure  of  the 
danger,  and  shape  his  resistance  to  it?  In  limiting  the  signification 
of  courage  we  do  but  create  a  necessity  for  another  word.  Some  of 
the  quickest  intellects  cannot  furnish  an  example  of  this  unnamed 
quality;  and  instead  of  a  composition  of  forces,  danger  acts  only  one 
way  with  them,  and  impels  them  in  the  right  line  of  its  direction  to 
flight.  What  is  termed  presence  of  mind,  I  take  to  be  an  exact  per- 
ception of  a  sudden  danger^  and  the  intense  fixation  ot  the  mind  to 
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the  mode  of  escape  solely.  One  mafi,  when  threatened  with  a  sudden 
danger,  sees  instantly  the  consequences,  and  his  mind  in  a  moment 
runs  over  the  sufferings  to  which  he  may  he  suhjected,  and  is  ahjectly 
oppressed  with  the  idea  of  them.  These  considerations  unnerve  him, 
and  leave  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  his  resources.  Another  man 
sees  the  precise  hearing  of  the  danger,  and  is  filled  only  with  a  most 
eager  desire  to  out-manceuvre  it  as  it  were.  There  is  no  leisure  in 
his  mind  for  a  thought  on  the  consequences  of  the  peril ;  his  whole  soul 
is  directed  to  the  means  of  escape,  and  its  impulses  are  rapid  and 
acute.  The  mind  is  not  capahle  of  carrying  on  many  operations  at 
once :  if  the  'imagination  he  at  work,  ingenuity  is  at  rest ;  if  inge- 
nuity he  acting,  imagination  is  dormant*  We  have  heard  a  man  who 
in  a  hoat  was  on  the  point  of  heing  run  down  hy  a  steam-hoat, 
descrihe  his  feelings  while  threatened  with  the  sharp  hows  of  the 
steamer,  ploughing  up  the  water,  and  yawing  ahout  as  she  and  the 
hoat  were  dodging  each  other  as  two  men  often  dodge  in  the  streets, 
opposing  in  endeavouring  to  give  way  to  each  other ;  while  this  mo- 
mentary emharrassment  full  of  life  and  death  existed,  he  had  no 
thought  hut  whether  to  luff  or  hear  up,  to  let  go  the  main  and  mizen 
sheets,  or  let  fly  the  jih  sheets  ;  the  idea  of  drowning,  the  catastrophe 
to  he  avoided  never  entered  his  head ;  hut  when  they  went  clear,  his 
imagination  reverted  to  the  peril  passed,  and  occupied  him  so  strongly, 
that  he  was  for  the  rest  of  the  4ay  uneasy  at  the  approaches  of  every 
vessel  at  a  cahle's  length  from  him  ;  and  suhjected  himself  more  than 
once  to  jihes  and  jeers  hy  giving  cautionary  hails  to  craft  which  were 
at  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  from  him.  This  was  a  cowardice  after 
the  occasion.  Imagination  had  gone  to  work  after  ingenuity  had  per- 
formed its  part.  Such  relapses  of  the  understanding  are  common — a 
great  exertion  is  made,  the  result  of  intense  moral  activity  and  energy ; 
and  when  it  is  over  the  fancy  runs  riot,  and  the  party,  if  a  woman,  is 
hysterical  or  delirious ;  if  a  man,  "  ahroad,"  as  it  is  familiarly  and 
expressively  termed,  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  was  hefore,  '^  col- 
lected"— his  mind  ranging  over  all  the  categories  of  the  threatened 
disaster. 

Ohtuse  people  of  dull  imaginations  are,  it  is  ohserved,  most 
generally  the  brave :  they  are  sensihle  in  a  slight  degree  to  danger. 
There  are  also  men  who  are  so  keenly  acted  upon  hy  certain  motives 
that  they  overlook  it  altogether.  Fixing  their  eyes  on  the  goal,  they 
see.  nothing  hetween  them  and  it.  Nelson  seems  to  have  heen  one  of 
these.  His  inordinate  vanity  made  him  a  very  hrave  man.  In  the 
thought  of  his  6clat  he  forgot  his  person.  He  was  shot  when  walking 
the  deck  of  his  ship  with  feelings  prohahly  not  varying  much  in 
quality  from  those  with  which  a  helle  parades  a  hall-room.  The  hero's 
was  a  modification  of  the  same  passion. 

The  hravest  actio^i  I  ever  heard  of  was  this :  a  drunken  sailor  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre  had  stepped  from  the  pilaster  hoxes  to  the  narrow 
ledge  which  runs  at  that  house  over  the  proscenium,  where  he  com- 
menced a  promenade  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  who  every  moment 
expected  to  see  him  dashed  to  pieces.  A  BoW-street  officer  followed 
the  fellow  to  his  perilous  station,  and  taking  him  hy  the  collar  reso- 
lutely marched  him  hack  to  the  side,  and  drew  him  into  the  pilaster 
hoze8*--th6  slightest  resistance,  and  both  would  have  been  dashed 
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down  many  feet !  No  6clat,  and  probably  no  reward,  attended  tbis 
action,  and  none  very  likely  was  contemplated ;  a  dry  sense  of  duty, 
of  the  propriety  of  preventing  people  from  dashing  their  brains  out 
in  the  theatre,  was  probably  the  only  motive.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  this  was  the  poor  fellow  who  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Thistlewood,  the  Cato-street  conspirator. 


—  In  the  case  of  Beaumont  v,  Thwaites,  (the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Herald,)  an  action  for  libel.  Lord  Tenterden  laid  down  the  alarming 
doctrine  that  the  publication  of  matter  reflecting  upon  the  character 
of  individuals  cannot  be  justified  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  correct 
and  impartial  copy  of  a  parliamentary  report.  The  Times  observes 
thus  on  the  occasion :— - 

"  Where  we  in  the  place  of  The  Herald,  we  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  set  aside  such  a  verdict,  and  that  not  for  our  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  England^  who  have  a  right  to 
receive,  and  hear,  and  read  in  any  form  that  may  best  suit  their  con- 
venience, that  which  has  been  officially  printed  at  their  expense  by  a 
portion  of  their  representatives  duly  commissioned." 

What  idle  and  fulsome  stuff  is  this !  Who  does  not  know  right 
well  that  neither  The  Times,  The  Herald,  nor  any  other  paper  in  his 
majesty^s  dominions  cares  one  straw  for  the  people  of  England,  except 
indeed  as  the  people  of  England  contribute  to  their  profits.  The 
advantage  of  the  press  and  the  public  generally  concur ;  where  they 
separate,  the  press  will  pursue  its  own  immediate  interests.  It,  as 
well  as  the  community,  is  interested  in  the  right  of  reprinting  parlia- 
mentary reports  with  safety,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  and  politic 
that  it  should  assert  the  right ;  but  it  will  do  so  not  only  out  of  regai'd, 
as  pretended,  for  the  people  of  England,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
circulation.  The  seven-pences,  not  society,  will  be  its  motives.  What 
the  press  should  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  public  is  the  identity  of 
their  interests,  and  not  the  disinterestedness  of  its  services.  Men, 
such  as  men-  now  are,  and  we  suppose  always  have  been,  ^ill  not 
labour  gratuitously  and  make  sacrifices  for  a  public,  commonly  called 
generous,  because  generosity  is  the  last  quality  that  can  be  predicated 
of  it ;  people  collectively  being  always  ungrateful  for  the  services  of 
individuals,  as  each  shifts  the  burden  of  obligation  on  the  body  cor- 
porate, minu^  himself — and  of  all  men,  pressmen  are  the  least  likely 
to  be  moved  to  this  Quixotism ;  for  taking  them  in  the  gross  they  are 
as  trading  and  mercenary  a  crew  as  any  going,  and  our  only  security 
for  their  political  honesty  consists  in  their  obvious  policy,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  one  it  often  is.  Being  what  they  are,  their  pretensions 
to  serve  the  public  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  is  a  gross  piece 
of  quackery  copied  from  some  of  their  own  filthy  first  page  and  nasty- 
corner  advertisements.  It  is  a  foolish  thing,  oh,  all-wise  press,  to 
tell  a  flam  which  no  creature  is  stupid  enofigh  to  believe.  It  is  a  false- 
hood thrown  away,  and  no  one  should  be  wasteful  of  the  article  in 
which  he  deals. 

We  remember  an  old  Irish  gentleman  who  used  to  say  fondly  to  his 
wife,  <^  Did  I  not  marry  you  for  lov«,  Katty, — and  a  small  matter  of 
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money.*' — The  press  serves  us  "  for  love, — and  a  small  matter  of 
money."  It  is  requited  in  exact  proportion  to  its  utility ;  and  is,  like 
a  magistrate,  unpaid  when  it  is  good  for  nothing. 


6^^.  In  a  former  Diary  I  remarked  that  proofs  of  rationality  were 

often  adduced  in  questions  of  lunacy  as  evidence  of  insanity.     The 

opposite  observation  is  equally  true.  Instances  of  folly  are  often 

quoted  as  instances  of  sense.     In  the  inquest  on  the  Reverend  Mr. 

Holmes  of  Nottingham^  Dr.  Haslam  testified  to  the  sanity  of  the 

party. ;  and  as  an  example  mentioned  the  poor  gentleman's  approval 
of  an  extremely  silly  joke  uttered  by  him  the  said  doctor: — 

"  When  talking  of  walking,  he  (the  alleged  lunatic)  said  I  employ 
a  stick ;  and  one  of  the  legal  gentlemen  said,  what  sort  of.  a  stick  ? 
He  said  he  did  not  know ;  somebody  replied,  it  was  a  bamboo,  and 
I  rejoined,  take  care  these  lawyers  do  not  bamboozle  you  out  of  your 
stick ;  when  he  tapped  me  on  the  back,  and  said,  that  is  a  good  hit — 
I  like  that  amazingly .'' 

Doctor  Haslam's  wit  is  surprisingly  like  that  of  Doctor  OUapod  in 
the  play,  and  he  could  not  have  excited  a  more  reasonable  suspicion 
of  any  creature's  intellect,  than  by  instancing  his  approval  of  it.  The 
learned  gentleman's  evidence  is  in  every  part  extremely  curious.  The 
philosophy  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  facetiousness  of  it.  Quarrelling 
with  the  term  ^^  unsound  mind,"  he  says, 

.  ^^  I  think  it  is  an  improper  term,  as  it  carries  with  it  an  hypo- 
thesis that  is  not  proved  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  the  doctrine  of  materialism.  Non  compos,  not  competent,  is 
the  proper  term.  If  Mr.  Holmes  were  tp  murder  a  man,  I  would  find 
him  guilty,  and  would  see  him  hanged  after.  He  finished  a  Latin 
quotation  that  I  began.  The  terms  insane  and  unsound  are  not  mutually 
convertible.  Lunacy  implies  insanity.  The  mind  cannot  he  said  to 
be  unsound  y  for  if  we  suppose  the  human  mind  an  emanation  from 
the  Supreme  Beingy  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  ordinary  corrup" 
tions  of  matter.  We  can  say  an  unsound  tooth,  an  unsound  horse 
or  unsound  cheese ;  but  we  cannot  say  an  insane  tooth,  an  insane 
horse,  or  insane  cheese ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  convertible 
terms." 

The  doctor's  objection  that  the  term  unsound  mind,  "  carries  with 
it  an  hypothesis  that  is  not  proved,"  is  as  intelligent  as  it  is  profound. 
An  hypothesis  the  doctor  should  learn  is  in  its  very  nature  a  thing  un- 
proved,— an  assumption;  and  why  he  should  so  particularly  object  to 
this  poor  hypothesis,  the  sin  of  being  unproved y  we  are  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  understand. 

The  doctor's  declaration,  that  were  Mr.  Holmes  to  commit  murdef 
he  would  find  him  guilty,  "  and  see  him  hanged  after,"  appears  to  go 
one  step  farther  than  necessary,  i.  e.  the  step  to  the  gallows,  but  the 
idea  is  professional ;  the  doctor  is  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  being  in 
at  the  death. 

Now  for  the  philosophy :-— 


^^  The  mind  cannot  l)e  said  to  be  unsonnd.  for  if  we-  aoppose  the 
bunian  mind  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  the  ordinary  corruptions  of  matter." 

This  solves  the  question  in  a  trice ;  but  the  doctor  declares  the 
"  non  compos,*  the  "  not  competent,**  to  be  the  proper  term ;  and 
bow  can  we  say»  ^^  supposing  the  human  mind  to  be  an  emanation  from 
the  Supreme  Being,"  that  it  is  noj;  competent  with  any  more  propriety 
than  we  say  it  is  not  sound  ?  The  doctor's  theology  and  logic  have 
what  Curran  called  the  cogency  of  nine  pins,  for  one  knocks  the  other 
down. 

The  doctor  speaks  in  a  new  character,  and  by  no  means  with  less 
curious  and  happy  effect  :— 

"  I  have  a  father  ninety-two  years  of  age,  not  ^o  good  as  Mr* 
Holmes,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  lunatic.'' 

What  an  obliging  son  ! 
Again,  as  a  witness : — 

^'  Question  by  the  Commissioner :  Supposing  a  gentleman  has  a 
daughter,  to  whom  he  is  paying  an  annuity,  and  when  be  is  asked 
whether  he  has  a  daughter,  and  says  he  has  not,  although  she  is  living 
only  a  mile  or  two  off,  is  he  a  person  of  competent  mind  I — ^A.  I  can- 
not answer  that  question. — Q.  When  want  of  recollection  is  carried  to 
a  certain  point,  should  you  not  call  it  incoropetencv  of  mind  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  if  it  go  far  enough, — Q.  Well,  then,  is  that  nir  enough,  when 
he  does  not  recollect  he  has  a  daughter? — A.  Decidedly  not."  f!!!"] 

We  marvel  what  the  doctor's  idea  of  an  incompetent  witness  is  ? 
We  have  ours.  He  discovers,  of  a  verity,  a  sublime  idea  of  the 
"  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being,"  wheti  he  avers  the  fact  of  a 
father  forgetting  the  existence  of  his  child  is  no  impeachment  of  his 
intellects. 


"  Mb.  Peel's  Acts.— Before  the  passing  of  Mr,  Peel's  late  Acta, 
however  often  a  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  simple  felony,  he  could 
only  he  transported  for  seven  years  for  a  similar  offence.  Now,  how- 
ever, on  a  second  conviction,  parties  are  liable  to  be  transported  for 
life  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  conviction  should  form  a  part 
of  the  indictment.  From  this  not  being  very  generally  known,  some 
few  cases  have  occurred  at  the  present  sessions,  in  which  the  former 
conviction  has  not  been  included  in  the  indictment^  which  has  pre- 
vented the  bench  from  passing  the  utmost  sentence.  Puring  the  hear- 
ing of  one  of  these  cases,  on  Thursday  week,  Mr,  Norris  said  thai 
the  bench  would  not  suffer  the  power  to  he  thus  taken  out  of  its 
hands,  and  that  the  prosecutor*s  attorney  should  measure  out  a 
criminal's  punishment.  They  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  any  fu- 
ture case,  in  which  this  form  was  neglected,  costs  would  not  be  al- 
lowed. We  understand,  that  the  profession  generally  complain  of 
the  regulation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  New  Act,  It  is  not  the 
most  easy  thing  in  the  world  to  get  access  to  the  records  of  the  New 
Bailey ;  and  when  the  required  information  is  Obtained,  attorneys 
have  to  write  to  their  agents  in  Preston^  to  instruct  the  clerk  ot  the 
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peace  to  bring  down  a  record  of  the  former  conTiction  for  wbich  lie 
receives  a  fee  of  6^.  Bd. ;  but  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  receives 
nothing  for  the  additional  trouble  and  expence  imposed  upon  him." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  examples  that  might  be  adduced  of  the 
incompleteness  and  looseness  of  Mr.  Peel's  legislation.  In  the  instance 
quoted,  the  degree  of  punishment  awaiting  an  offender,  is  regulated 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  prosecutor  ;  or  what  is  still  worse,  it 
may  depend  on  the  probity,  or,  an  equally  doubtful  quality,  the  care 
of  a  clerk.  Wisely  would  Mr.  Peel  have  proceeded,  had  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  said  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  great  master  of  jurisprudence: — 

^^  In  my  system  is  neither  dispensing  power  nor  vicarious  punish- 
ment ;  I  give  to  no  lawyer's  clerk,  to  no  hackney  writer,  a  negative 
upon  the  laws.  I  set  up  in  no  garret,  nor  in  any  cellar,  an  office  for 
selling  pardons." 

By  requiring  the  conviction  for  a  first  offence  to  be  set  forth  in  in- 
dictments, Mr.  Peel  has  in  effect  established  in  every  attorney's  office, 
an  office  for  selling,  if  not  pardons,  certainly  mitigations  of  punish- 
ment. "  But  how  is  the  court  to  be  affected  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  offence,"  the  lawyers  will  inquire?  If  justice,  which  has  been 
wilfully  hoodwinked  by  lawyers,  would  condescend  to  remove  the 
bandage  from  her  eyes  and  see,  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
the  case.  The  scheme,  however,  of  English  practice  is  to  narrow 
the  cognizance  of  justice  to  the  smallest  conceivable  point.  The 
lawyers  would  let  her  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel,  nor  under- 
stand. They  would,  as  we  behold  in  her  emblems — apt  types  of 
her  existing  nature-r-put  scales  into  her  hands,  but  not  suffer  her 
to  see  the  balance — arm  her  with  a  sword,  and  not  permit  her 
to  behold  where  she  strikes.  It  is  their  sport  and  profit  to  play  a 
kind  of  game  of  blind-man's-buff  with  the  much  abused  lady ;  and 
she  oftener  smites  the  public  than  the  thief.  Let  justice  open  her 
eyes ;  let  her  see  what  is  passing  else  where,  every  where ;  let  her 
note  what  she  sees,  and  so  place  her  above  a  dependence  on  the  care 
or  integrity  of  pettifogging  attorneys  and  their  clerks.  With  all  this 
activity  she  may  require  aids,  flappers  ;  but  with  this  activity  she  will 
be  80  much  the  less  liable  to  the  miscarriages  arising  from  carelesness 
or  knavery.  In  the  particular  instance  under  consideration,  it  would 
be  easy  to  keep  records  of  convictions,  and  to  have  a  copy  lodged  in 
every  court  which  might  be  referred  to  on  occasion  ;  and  the  identity 
of  the  party  being  fully  proved,  the  increased  punishment  for  the 
second  offence  would  enter  into  the  sentence,  whether  the  prosecutor, 
or  his  legal  agent,  had  or  had  not  been  pleased  to  set  it  forth  in  the 
indictment. ' 


Tth,  Mr.  Erskine  baving  moved'  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  a  verdict  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial 
granted  on  the  ground,  that  the  jury  had  been  led  into  error  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pl#as>  lK>rd  Ten* 
terden  asked—* 

<<  Are  you  not  bound  to  know  the  law  ?  " 
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Mr.  Erskine :  *^  Not  against  a  lord  chief  justice/' 

Lord  Tenterden :  "  You  are,  but  take  your  rule  to  show  cause." 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  the  advocate  should  be  declared  bound 
to  know  the  law  which  the  judge  it  would  appear  did  not  know. 
When  the  sailor  of  Joe  Millar,  on  the  point  of  being  heaved  overboard 
for  dead,  protested  that  he  was  alive  ;  his  mate  very  pertinently 
asked,  "  Who  should  know  best,  you  or  the  doctor  ? "  And  we 
strongly  incline  to  think,  that  when  advocates  question  chief  justices' 
law,  the  retort  would  be,  "Who  should  know  best,  you  or  the 
doctor  ?  " 

The  advocate  can,  strictly  speaking,  only  be  bound  to  know  the 
law  according  to  the  absurd  maxim,  which  assumes  every  man  to 
know  the  law:  and  the  single  exception  of  ignorance  of  the  law, 
allowed  by  the  oracle  of  the  law,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  judges. 
They  alone  may,  without  scandal,  be  argued  ignorant  of  the  law.  In 
Kitchener's  Advice  to  a  Footman,  he  is  especially  warned  not  to  set 
his  master  right,  when,  while  waiting  at  table,  he  hears  him  in  con- 
versation misquote  a  passage  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  mispronounce  any 
French  or  Italian.  We  imagine,  that  in  spite  of  what  Lord  Tenter- 
den says,  it  will  be  a  point  of  prudence  with  the  bar  not  to  correct 
Chief  Justice  Best  when  he  misconceives  the  law. 


—  "  At  a  Catholic  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maffuire  declared  that 
within  the  last  fortnight  a  Protestant  rector  waited  on  him,  bearing  to 
him  (Mr.Maguire)  a  letter  from  an  archbishop,  making  an  offer  of  one 
thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  living  of  800/.  a  year,  if  he  would 
consent  to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion,  and.  become  a  Protestant 
parson — need  he  say  how  he  entertained  the  proposal.  And  by  whom, 
continued  Mr.  Maguire,  by  whom  was  this  offer  made  ?  By  the  Very 
persons  who  had  subscribed  600/.  to  prosecute  me  for  immorality ; 
they  unwillingly  paid  this  compliment  to  my  religion — it  was  declaring 
I  was  unfit  to  exercise  the  sacred  functions  of  a  Catholic  priest,  but 
was  quite  moral  enough  to  make  a  Protestant  parson.'^ 

This  is  certainly  rather  an  odd  compliment  to  Protestantism. 
There  is  a  similar  compliment  to  Christianity  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  extremely  unlucky.  It  is  made 
one  of  the  conditions  of  Shylock's  pardon  that  he  shall  become  a 
Christian  !  After  he  has  shown  himself  a  monster  of  inexorable 
cruelty,  it  occurs  to  Portia  that  he  is  a  mighty  proper  person  to 
become  a  Christian,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  As  his  conversion  is 
compelled,  it  must  of  course  be  understood  that  the  mere  nominal 
acquisition  of  so  amiable  a  person  will  do  Christianity  honour.  "You 
must  be  one  of  us,  my  good  sir,"  says  Portia,  in  effect ;  "  here  is  a 
nice  spirit  for  Christianity,  and  you  shall  not  refuse  us.''  Perhaps, 
however,  Portia  thought  that  Christianity  would  cure  the  Jew  of  his 
nasty  itch  for  cutting  pounds  of  Ifiesh  from  men's  breasts ;  and  we  have 
only  farther  to  suppose  that  she  imagined  Christians  were  to  be  made 
by  the  cheap  and  easy  process  of  sprinkling  infidels  with  a  little  water ; 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  common  opinion  down  to  the  present  day. 
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9th.  When  setting  aside  an  attaclintent,  the  Vice  Chancellor  oh- 
served : — *^  So  chary  were  the  laws  of  England  of  the  liherty  of  the 
subject,  that  they  allowed  the  slightest  informality  to  overthrow  any 
proceedings  which  might  afifect  it/' 

This  is  one  of  those  clap-traps  which  are  apt  to  take  with  an 
egregiously  conceited  people,  whether  said  or  sung,  uttered  in  a  court 
or  a  theatre.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  prone  to  convert  the  ugliest  defects 
into  the  most  curious  graces.  Our  tenderness  for  the  liherty  of  the 
subject  is  so  excessive,  so  outrageously  nice,  that  we  lay  hold  of  any 
flaw  or  informality  in  order  to  avoid  a  suspension  of  it.  Of  what 
admirable  use  to  lawyers  is  a  vague  term — ^liberty  always  sounds  good. 
There  is  a  liberty,  however,  that  is  bad,  and  it  is  a  liberty  which  is 
marvellously  grievous  to  the  community,  even  when  it  owes  its  conti- 
nuance to  "  tne  slightest  informality :''  we  mean  the  liberty  of  rogues, 
and  the  liberty  of  preying  on  society.  The  "  slightest  informalities," 
which  give  freedom  to  one  honest  man,  we  vehemently  suspect  extend 
the  same  grace  to  nine  knaves.  Where  then  is  the  balance  of  benefit. 
We  will  imagine  a  case : — ^A  is  defrauding  B,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
jail ;  B  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  A,  and  commits 
^^  the  slightest  informality"  in  his  petition;  the  court  rejects  his 
prayer,  because  "  so  chary  are  the  laws  of  England  of  the  liberty  of 
the  suljject,  that  they  allow  the  slightest  informality  to  overthrow  any 
proceedings  which  may  aflFect  them.'*  The  injured  man  B  is  then 
thrown  into  a  prison  in  consequence  of  the  knavery,  of  A,  and  the 
great  regard  which  the  law  has  for  the  liberty  of  the  (bad)  subject ! 

To  form,  however,  a  just  idea  of  what  the  law's  real  tenderness  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is,  we  should  look  at  the  vast  discretionary 
powet  of  stupid  unpaid  magistrates,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  jails 
are  filled.  In  the  very  newspaper  which  contains  the  above  quoted 
clap-trap,  this  instance  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  appears,  in  an 
ex-parte  proceeding,  we  must  add.  It  deserves  to  be  true,  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  unpaid  ma^stracy  in 
general,  and  clerical  ones  in  particular  :— 

COURT  OF  king's  BENCH^   KOV.  7. 

"  Criminal  Information. — Mr.  Goulbum  applied  to  the  Court  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against 
the  Rev.  Jas.  Roberts^  of  Hartshill^  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a  magistrate 
of  that  county ;  and  the  ground  on  which  he  maae  the  application  was^  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  been  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  oppression^ 
perpetrated  under  colour  of  executing  his  duty  as  a  magistrate.  He  had 
several  affidavits  in  support  of  his  motion,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  of 
Mr.  John  Mason,  the  person  who  had  been  very  seriously  injured  in  this 
instance  by  the  misconduct  of  the  reverend  magistrate.  John  Mason  was  a 
man  in  humble  circumstances.  On  the  31st  August  last,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  a  constable  came  to  Mason's  house  with  two  warrants  issued 
by  the  Reverend  James  Roberts,  commanding  the  constable  to  apprehend 
Mason,  and  take  him  in  custody  before  that  magistrate.  These  warrants  had 
been  returned  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  therefore  he  could  not  at  present  produce 
them ;  but  by  them  the  constable,  whose  affidavit  he  had^  was  ordered  to 
take  Mason  into  custody,  and  bring  him  before  the  magistrate — not  for  any 
offence  which  Mason  himself  had  committed,  or  for  any  offence  which  he  by 
his  presence,  or  in  any  way  had  assisted  others  in  committing,  or  encouraged 
them  to  commit ;  but  oecause  a  dog  belonging  to  Mason  had;  as  it  was  alleged^ 
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kiUed  certain  turkeys^  the  property  of  two  penoHs  of  the  nsmea  of  Joyce  and 
King.  tJpon  thii^  ebane  IMtason  was  taken,  and  remained  in  custoay  from 
fieteH  in  the  evening  of  tlie  Slst  of  August  till  tbe  evening  of  the  following 
dati  trBeil  he  Wfls  brought  before  Mr.  Roberts.  Mason  now  swore  that  he 
believed  that  his  dog  did  not  kill  the  fowls,  and  so  he  asserted  before  Mr. 
Roberta ;  btti  this  was  net  listened  to  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  told  him  he  must 
immediately  pay  1/.  I6#.  to  each  of  the  owners  of  the  tUrkevs.  lliis  Mason 
refitted  to  doi  unless  some  evidence  was  produced  that  his  dog  had  really 
killed  the  fowls.  Mr.  Roberta^  then  proceeded  to  take  the  examination  of 
witnesses  to  prove  the  chargei  in  which  examination  it  did  not  appear  that 
either  of  the  witnesses  saw  the  dog  kill  the  fowls,  nor  was  any  blame  whatever 
attached  to  MaiSon  personally.  Mr.  Roberts,  however,  threatened  to  make 
out  a  tnitilmus  i^ainst  Mason,  and  to  send  him  to  gaol  immediately,  unless 
he  either  paid  to  Joyce  and  King  the  sums  which  he  had  mentionea,'or  find 
A  surety  tnat  he  wcmld  pay*  Mason  found  a  surety  immediately,  and  then 
Mr.  Roberts  took  both  of  them  into  his  parlour,  and  bound  them  aver,  Mason 
in  90/.  and  the  surety  in  10/.  that  Mason  would  appear  at  the  sessions. 
Mason  then  asked  Mr.  Roberts  to  tell  him  why  he  was  so  botind  over,  and 
what  was  the  ground  of  complaint  against  him  r  and  it  was  weU  known  that 
the  magistrates  in  such  cases  were  bound  to  give  the  persons  accused  a  written 
account  of  the  cause  of  binding  them  over,  and  of  what  they  were  to  do  in 
Oonsequence.  Mr.  Roberts,  however^  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  said  that  he  himself  would  keep  the  recognizances,  and  take  them  with 
him  to  Warwick.  Mason  then  asked  whether  there  was  any  thing  to  pay  for 
the  trouble  and  services  of  the  justice  himself  in  this  matter?  and  Mr. 
Roberts  answered,  ^  Yes,  eight  shillings.'  Mason  then  said,  he  thought 
that  four  shillings  was  enough ;  but  Mr.  Roberts  insisted  upon  eight  shil- 
lings, which  Were  paid  him ;  and  he  also  took  17 s.  from  Joyce  and  King,  so 
Ihat  fbr  his  own  services  he  took  the  sum  of  25s.  Nothing  appeared  on  that 
occasion  that  he  took  them  for  a  clerk  or  any  other  servant ;  for  he  did  every 
thing  himself,  and  put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  bdieve,  apnlied  it  to  his  own  use.  Mason  then  thought  that  the 
matter  was  over  for  tnat  time ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  Joyce  and  King  had 
Concerted  a  plan,  by  which  they  hojped  to  punish  Mason  for  not  paying  the 
money,  and  perhaps  recover  their  17^.  Wl\en  the  other  business  was  con- 
eluded,  Mr.  Roberts  Said  to  Mason,  '  There  is  another  charge  against  you ; 
an  information  that  your  dog  is  a  lurcher,  and  that  he  is  kept  by  you  for  the 
purpose, of  chasing  and  killing  game;'  and  Mr.  Roberts  informed  him  that 
this  was  an  offence  against  the  game  laws,  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
punished.  Mason  noiv  swore  that  the  only  notice  he  had  of  this  charge  was 
giveh  him  at  the  tltne  he  was  apprehended,  so  that  he  had  no  means  of 
meeting  the  charge  at  that  time,  and  no  power  to  brins  forward  evidence,  as 
he  could  easily  have  done  if  time  had  been  allowed  him,  that  the  dog  was 
Hot  a  luTchef — ^the  man  who  bred  it  living  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
fttmx  the  place  where  thisproceeding  took  place.  Mason  now  swore  that  the 
Aog  wad  not  a  lurcher*  This  was  confirmed  by  the  affidavit  of  the  man  who 
bred  it,  who  stated  what  it  was  in  terms  which  woidd,  perhaps,  amuse  the 
court.  That  man  swore  that  the  dog  was  no  lurcher,  nor  any  tning  like  one ; 
that  he  was  bow-legged,  and  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  a  dog  kept  for 
pUrduing  and  killing  game :  that  its  sire  was  a  terrier  and  its  mother  a  turn- 
spit. Mason  swore  that  tne  dog  had  never  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  and  killing  game,  for  which  it  was  altogether  unfit,  and  tnat  ne  had 

Sutchased  It  solely  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  as  a  house  dog ;  and  that 
e  had  entered  it  and  paid  duty  for  it  as  such ;  and  that  it  was  in  every 
respect  the  reverse  of  a  dog  for  game.  Mr.  Roberts,  however,  called  on 
Mason  to  answer  the  charge,  and  IM^son  informed  him  that  he  could  easily  do 
so,  if  time  were  allowed  him  to  produce  his  evidence,  and  he  requested  that 
Mr^  Roberts  Would  allow  him  the  time  requisite  for  that  purpose.  This  the 
reverend  gentleman  refused,  and  piroeeeded  imme^tdy  to  toke  the  exami- 
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nation  of  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Francis  Ball^  who  said  tliat  the  doff  was  a 
lurcher^  and  that  he  had  seen  a  man  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  dog 
in  chace  of  a  hare ;  but  Ball  did  not  say  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  dog 
chasing  a  hare,  or  that  he  ever  saw  Mason  using  it  for  any  such  purposes,  or 
for  the  pursuit  or  killing  of  any  game  whaterer.  Mason  again  applied  to  ibe 
magistrate  for  a  little  time  to  enable  him  to  produce  eyidence  to  show  tha1» 
the  dog  was  not  a  lurcher,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  and  was  totally  unfit  for 
being  used  for  the  purposes  of  finding  out,  pursuingi  or  killing  game;* but 
Mr.  Roberts  still  refused  him  this  justice,  and  immediately  convicted  him* 
"  Lord  Tenterden :  '  Take  a  rule  to  show  cause.' " 


10th»  It  is  not  snrprising  that  swindlers  abound  as  they  do  in  thi$ 
town,  when  the  extraordinary  gullibility  of  tradesmen  is  considered* 
The  inordinate  greediness  of  oar  shopkeepers  deprive  them  of  all 
discretion,  and  they  bite  at  any  bait  that  is  thrown  o\it  to  them* 
Their  credulity  is  perfectly  astonishing.  A  fine  example  in  point  has 
just  appeared  In  a  police  affair. 

A  person  goes  to  a  whiskey  shop  near  Covent  Garden,  and  giving 
the  dealer  to  understand  that  he  is  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State,  orders  home  some  gallons  of  apirits,  and  requests  per<« 
mission  to  taste  some  more  in  a  back  room ;  explaining  that  it  would 
not  be  decorous  in  a  person  in  his  station  in  life  to  be  seen  tippling  in 
a  public  shop.  He  is  shown  accordingly  into  a  back  room^  where  he 
finishes  with  all  convenient  dispatch  the  bottle  set  before  him,  gets 
beastly  drunk,  and  falls  asleep  on  a  sofa.  The  reflections  and  conduct 
of  the  shrewd  shopkeeper  at  this  delicate  crisis,  will  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  in  an  extract  from  the  police  report:-— 

<^  He  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  there- 
fore thought  he  would  leave  him  to  the  repose  which  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  enjoy,  until  the  return  of  his  (Mr.  Gallway's)  elder  brother, 
who,  perhaps,  would  know  better  what  to  do  with  such  a  guest  in 
such  a  sitnation.  At  length  Mr.  William  Gallway  (the  brother)  came 
home,  and  his  description  of  the  sequel  we  give  in  his  own  words :— « 

'^  ^  I  returned  home,  your  worships,  last  evening,  a  little  before 
eight  o'clock,  and  upon  entering  the  shop,  my  brother  informed  me  in 
a  whisper,  that  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  Esq.  was  in  the  parlour  very 
drunk.  I  certainly  felt  considerable  surprise  at  hearing  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  was  in  such  a  state  [a  lattghl ;  but,  determined 
to  make  the  best  I  could  of  the  matter,  I  walked  into  the  parlour, 
and  certainly  found  the  prisoner  atretched  on  the  sofa,  as  drunk  as  a 
man  could  well  desire  to  be.  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  was  very  polite 
to  him,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  rise,  and  make  me  the  steadiest 
bow  he  could  command.  He  was  exeessively  drunk,  and  I  confess  I 
felt  considerable  pain  for  his  situation  [laughter]!  The  prisoner, 
addressing  me,  said,  *  I  am  Mr.  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  and  it  will  be  in 
my  power  to  do  you  a  great  service  in  your  business.  You  must  be 
aware,  of  course,  that  I  command  a  large  connexion,  and  your 
whiskey  is  so  very  excellent,  and  I  have  experienced  such  very  civil 
treatment,  that  I  shall  certainly  recommend  you  to  the  patronage  of 
all  my  friends.    My  cousin,  Sir  John  Burkoi  is  a  great  whiskey  drinker, 
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and  I  will  hand  one  of  yonr  cards  to  him ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  give  you  an  order  for  ten  gallons  at  least/ 

"  *  By  this  time,  your  worships,  I  had  taken  a  closer  view  of  my  vi- 
sitor, and  I  began  to  entertain  considerable  doubt  whether  he  was 
really  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  It  so  happened,  that  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  the  shop  at  this  moment  who  was  acquainted  with 
Mr,  Spring  Rice y  and  knowing  this  fact,  I  communicated  to  him  what 
had  passed,  and  requested  him  to  look  at  the  gentleman,  and  satisfy 
my  doubts.  '  Oh  dear  no,'  said  this  gentleman,^  praj/  do  not  ask  me, 
for  if  he  has  got  into  such  a  state,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
that  he  should  know  that  any  friend  of  his  saw  him  in  that  con- 
dition,^ [Loud  laugl\ter.]  Presently  the  prisoner  walked,  or  rather 
Btaggered,  into  the  shop,  and  the  gentleman  absolutely  turned  aside, 
and  held  down  his  head,  to  avoid  seeing  or  being  seen  by  the  supposed 
Under  Secretary.  The  prisoner,  if  he  had  gone  directly  out,  would 
have  escaped  well  enough,  but  he  cKose  to  stop  and  talk,  and  the 
moment  he  spoke,  the  gentleman  knew  by  his  voice  that  he  was  not 
Mr.  Spring  Bice,  and  proclaimed  him  to  be  an  impostor." 

It  is  so  extremely  probable,  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was 
amusing  himself  with  conversation  in  a  whiskey  shop  ;  and  that  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  if  really  there,  would  for  one  moment  believe 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  dead  drunk  with  whiskey  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  shopkeeper  was  doubly  deceived ;  first  by  the 
bravery  of  the  tippler,  and  next,  by  the  pretension  of  the  visitor  in 
his  shop,  to  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  Some  of 
these  people  have  really  a  credulity  which  accommodates  itself  to  any 
demands  on  it.    Nothing  is  too  monstrous  or  improbable  for  them. 


11  ^^.  I  commenced  this  Diary  with  aa  example  of  the  late  wise 
lord  mayor's  virtuous  disapproval  of  plaister  Yen  uses  without  petti- 
coats. Here  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to  the  affair.  Give  modesty  its 
head,  says  Sterne,  and  it  is  like  a  raging  and  roaring  lion.  Decorum 
is  going  wild: — 

"Queen-square. — ^Thb  Age  of  Morality. — ^Mr.  Willis,  a  cheese- 
monger, residing  in  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a  young  Italian  lad,  named  Giovanni  Sanni.  The  boy  said 
that  the  defendant  invited  him  into  the  shop,  and  then  dragged  him 
into  the  parlour,  where  he  beat  him  severely  with  a  stick,  and  kicked 
him  until  he  was  black  and  blue.  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  defence,  said  that 
the  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  going  about  the  streets  '  with  the 
infamous  and  disgusting  image  of  a  Venus  reclining^  and  had 
actually  held  one  of  them  up  to  his  wife ;  he  therefore  struck  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  shop. 

*^  Mr.  Gregorie  said  that  the  images,  which  Mr.  Willis  considered 
90  disgusting,  were  almost  in  every  person's  house,  and  were  not 
considered  indelicate.  The  assault  having  been  admitted,  the  de- 
fendant must  either  make  the  complsiinant  some  compensation,  or 
put  in  bail. 

<<  Mr.  White  siud^  that  the  fellows  who  went  about  with  the 
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images  were  a  parcel  of  vagdbonde  ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
brought  before  him,  he  would  commit  them  under  the  flagrant  Act* 

"  The  defendant  made  the  lad  a  compensation  for  his  beating,  and 
left  the  office.*' 

This  moral  battery  for  indelicacy,  reminds  one  of  the  pious  rage  of 
Mathews'  American,  who 

'^  Stove  a  cask  of  beer  because  it  worked  on  Sunday;** 

or  of  the  zeal  of  Drunken  Bamaby's  Writan,  who  hung  bis  cat  on 
Monday  because  she  killed  a  mouse  on  the  Sabbath. 


—  In  what  an  odd  diction  people  indulge.  A  writer  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  discussing  the  merits  of  a  gas-engine, 
says — ^'  Fascinate^  with  the  beauty  of  the  machine,  there  are  many 
who  yet  declare  it  to  be  no  failure."  The  fascination  of  a  gas- 
engine!  What  refinement  shall  we  have  next?  This  indeed  is 
American:  but  The  Stamford  News  almost  rivals  Jonathan,  for  it 
speaks  of  "  the  loyal  and  respectable  ruins  of  Dunwich."  We  had 
no  notion  that  loyalty  was  a  quality  belon^ng  to  ruins.  It  is  generally 
a  flourishing  property. 

—  In  a  trial  of  some  people  for  an  assault  on  the  mother  of  Sheen^ 
the  gentleman  who  was  declared,  according  to  law,  not  guilty  of 
cutting  his  child's  head  off,  the  prosecutrix  described  her  son  as  the 
unfortunate  William  Sheen.  Never  was  there  an  epithet  so  little 
deserved.  The  man  who  cuts  heads  off  with  the  most  encouraging 
impunity  is  surely  eminently  fortunate  ?  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
an  opinion  of  Sheen's  having  a  kind  of  patent  for  cutting  off  heads, 
prevails  among  his  neighbours,  as  they  point  to  the  house,  and  say, 
**  Don't  go  in  there,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  aure  to  have  your 
head  cut  off,'* 

I5th.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Best,  of  Sheffield,  has  taken  to  sermonising 
against  theatrical  amusements,  as  the  serious  afflictions  of  play-going, 
which,  heaven  knows,  carry  their  own  punishment  with  them,  are 
improperly  called.  The  reverend  gentleman  uplifts  his  voice  in 
this  strain : — 

'^  And  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  raise  my  wanung  voice  against 
a  class  of  sins,  which,  of  all  others  perhaps,  are  most  fatal  in  their 
consequences,  both  as  it  regards  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  captiousness  of  a  fastidious 
delicacy  from  plainly  saying,  that  I  mean  the  sins  of  uncleanness, 
fornication,  whoredom,  and  adultery.  There  is  too  much  reason 

TO    BELTEVE    THAT    THESE    SINS    ARE    BECOME   ALARMINGLY   COMMON 

IN  Sheffield.     To  these  sins  the  theatre  directly  leads  ;  and  for 
the  commission  of  them  it  presents  at  once  the  temptation  and    ' 
the  opportunity;  and  to  this  public  VEST—f or  I  can  call  it  by 
no  milder  term-^^is  to  be  ascribed  a  large  portion  of  this  fearful 
and  increasing  evil    Oh^  what  guilty  scenes  wiU  that  day  disclose*^ 
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when  God  will  bring  every  secret  thing  into  judgment-— and  the 
eedttcer  and  sedoeed^^he  whore  and  the  whoremonger— ^the  adulterer 
and  the  adultretB  —  ehall  etand  confronted  before  the  decisive  bar/' 

Nowy.as  for  the  charge  that  the  theatre  directly  leads  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  sins  so  circumstantially  described,  (as  by  one  who  liked 
the  Tocabnlary  of  vice  at  leasty)  that  it  presents  the  temptation  and 
the  opportunity,  &c.  The  odium  belonging  to  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be, 
te  to  be  divided  with  a  plass  of  buildings  of  the  very  first  pretension 
to  respectability  and  sanctity,  for  I  will  affirm  and  appeal  to  any  one 
who  knows  town,  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it  is  perfectly 
notorious,  that  the  most  profligate  men  of  intrigue  declare  the 
Methodists'  meeting-houses  to  be  the  best  places  for  seeking  a£fairs  of 
gallantry  in  London ;  and  that  they  make  them  their  haunts,  and 
resort  to  them  as  sportsmen  do  to  their  well  stocked  coverts.  They 
'*  present  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity,"  and  the  mind  of  the 
poor  female  prey,  heated  by  fanaticism,  is,  as  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
shrewdly  observes,  prone  to  sensuality.  All  excitements  are  near 
of  kin,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  another  is  easy.  1  mention  this 
circumstance  as  a  fact  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  men  on  the  town ;  and  without  at  all  intending  to  convey  by  it  any 
discredit  to  Methodism.  All  that  I  mean  to  contend  is,  that  theatricals 
are  as  little  objectionable  on  the  score  of  the  incidental  opportunities 
they  give  to  vice  as  Methodism ;  and  that  the  argument  quoted  against 
p]ay-bouses  is  equally  applicable  to  meeting-houses — nay,  the  case  is 
even  stronger  against  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  seduction  is  a  greater 
evil  than  prostitution. 
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nth*  There  pins  a  story^  that  when  a  waiter  at  Brookes's  dropped 
dow9  suddenly  ia  a  fit,  some  noble  lord  instantly  offered  odds  that  the 
man  was  dead;  and  on  the  bet  being  eagerly  taken,  forbad  any  one 
to  touch  him,  as  assistance  to  the  apoplectic  subject  he  declared  would 
be  unfair  play  to  the  better.  This,  it  is  said,  happened  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.-  6e#  how  they  act  at  the  east.  Bast  or  west,  the 
■pirit  of  gambling,  or  of  avarice,  is  much  the  same  in  its  phases— all 
absorbing,  and  hideously  heartless. 

"  Blood  Policy  in  the  City. — It  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the 
diabolical  hardness  of  heart  produced  by  the  practice  of  gambling, 
whether  in  the  hells,  as  they  are  called^  or  in  the  funds,  to  state  that 
a  policy  has  been  handed  about  'Change,  giving  five  guineas  to  receive 
a  hundred,  if  the  three  ambassadors'  heads  were  off  at  Constantinople 
by  the  16tb  of  the  present  month !  What  wretches  1  Money !  money ! 
above  all  things  money!  This  it  is  to' speculators  in  the  funds— 
time-bargainers." —  Times. 

Extremes  meet:  how  nearly  the  barbarism  which  suggested  this 
speculation,  and  the  speculation  suggested  by  the  barbarism,  approx* 
imate — what  savages  were  the  civilised  cits  f 

TJndoubtedly  this  money  getting  passion  is  the  canker  of  our  morality; 
And  every  day  eome  new  fcoavery  or  revoltio{(  indecency  is  aceountM 
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allocable,  0n  the  solid  score  of  the  profit  that  aeobmpaiues  it,  The 
proviDce  of  things  held  wrong  is  miserably  straitened  in  thl$  age  of 
liberality,  and  great  commercial  and  moral  nation ;  aud^  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  picking  pockets,  burglary,  highwp,y  robbery,  and 
shop-lifting,  we  question  whether  any  acts  of  a  money  getting 
character  are  now  thought  unbecoming  \a  the  city»^tbe  pity,  the  very 
heart  pf  Mammon,  the  rotten  core  of  avarice,  the  ceutre  of  the  aaheer 
which  is  piercing,  possessing,  and  corrupting  every  part  of  the  soeial 
structure  with  its  fungous  fibres. 


—  Mr.  O'Shiel,  the  gentleman  who  writes  plays  in  England  and  makes 
speeches  in  Ireland,  has  compared  the  crimes  of  fjnglishn^^n  and 
Irishmen.  The  picture  is  touched  up  with  the  usual  fantastical 
trumpery  that  Irish  orators  delight  in;  but  ther^  is  sopie  truth  \^  the 
outline  :— 

'^  The  dock  of  Clonmel  itself  does  not  tieem  with  pni?  W^  the  guilt  which 
is  exhlhited  at  an  English  assize  townj  and,  however  tiarible  the  savage 
revenge  of  the  Irish  peasant  may  be,  it  is  not,  at  ajl  pyents,  so  revolting  to 
the  moral  sense  as  the  base,  the  foul^  the  sordid  crimes  which  niake  up  the 
abominable  miscellany  of  mingled  Hastiness  and  horror,  whieh  is  displayed 
in  English  courts  of  justice.  Survey  an  English  doek.  Does  not  maternal 
nature  shudder  at  the  spectacle,^  With  her  stcaagUng  hands,  herstoav  and 
barbarous  eye,  her  cnud  Up,  and  her  breasts  teeinipg  with  the  uipernuona 
milk,  which  serves  at  once  to  denote  the  murderess  ^nd  th^  moth^r-n 
infanticide  stands  forth  in  the  front  and  fore-ground  of  criminality  I  Beside 
her,  stands  another  wretch  with  an  emasculate  aspect,  .whose  deeds  pu^ht  to 
be  '  without  a  name/  and  froni  whose  contemplation  nature  recoils  with  a 
start  of  even  stronger  horror.  Next  appears  (if  I  may  pursue  the  per- 
sonification^ the  hideous  form  of  sanguinary  lust;  that  mingles  passion  and 
blood  together,  and  crowns  with  assassination  the  ferocity  of  barbarous  love  I 
But  I  may  he  interrupted — ^and  desired  to  survey  the  mbunals  of  my  own 
country,  and  asked,  whether  I  shall  not  findmuro^  there  ?  Ay##  and  in  an 
awful  lorm*  But  English  and  Irish  murders  are  essentially  disiinptr  The 
one  is  influenced  by  the  appetite  for  gain,  and  is  as  mercenary  as  it  is  bloody^ 
and  not  more  inhuman  than  it  is  base.  English  murder  has  pelf  for  its 
instigator,  and  cruelty  for  its  companion.  It  goes  forth  in  the  season  ^ 
repose,  and  the  hour  of  silenee,  covered  with  *  the  blanket  of  tli^  night/ 
aad^ 

*  With  iU  stealthy  ptf^e. 

With  Tarqiiin'f  ravUbing  stndes  toivard^  its  desiga* 

Steals  like  a  ghost.'     [Cheers.] 

'^  It  skulks  to  the  habitation  of  unofiendiuff  innocenise  and  of  heh^iess  agt* 
and  lifting  up  the  latch  with  a  slow  and  trembling  finger*  cre^  to  thp  bed  of 
sleep,  and  while  with  one  hand  it  seizes  the  gold  for  which  it  tuirsts*  wi^  the 
other  lays  its  suffocating  grasp  upon  the  wrinkled  throat  of  a  feeble  old  man^ 
or  on  the  tender  neck  of  a  young  and  unprotected  woman.  Such  is  English 
murder  Qoud  cheersl.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  murd^  amongst 
ourselves  r  Qiear  IJ  They  are  terrible  indeed,  but  are  not  marked  with  so 
much  baseness ;  and  although  they  may  be  des^ving  of  as  much  exeeratJoiit 
do  not  excite  half  so  much  disgust.  English  murder  mskes  the  h^art  sick* 
while  Irish  murder  makes  the  haur  stand  on  end*  Irish  murder  starts  up 
under  the  influence  of  perverted  principle,  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  ri^ht. 
'  It  goes  forth  in  a  desperate,  fearlessness,  and  a  mid-day  ostentation*  and  looks 
without  awe  upon  the  meridian  sun ;  or,  if  it  await  its  setting,  it  brandishes 
tbe  tiarchas  well  as  thepoig&ardr— it  walks  Ae  nig^t  UBmufled  and  unawed*^ 
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it  bids  justice  defiance,  and  inyests  itself  with  the  spurious  dignity  of  insur-i 
reotionary  revenge — ^it  is  terribly  guilty,  but  it  is  deplorably  mad.  Insanity 
furnishes  its  weapons,  and  although  tne  consciousness  of  iiyuries  never  can 
afford  the  least  extenuation,  it  at  all  events  supplies  a  powerful,  however  it 
cannot  be  a  r^eeming/  motive.  The  victims  of  English  murder  are  old  men^ 
women,  and  children — while  Irish  murder  offers  up  the  oppressive  mid^e- 
man,  or  the  barbarous  proctor,  at  the  altars  of  its  awful  immolation.  Irish 
murder  sacrifices  to  revenge,  while  English  murder  makes  oblation  to  avarice. 
Irish  murder  throws  the  purse  of  gold  away,  while  English  murder  puts 
money  in  its  pocket;  and  while  the  one  drinks  deep  of  the  cup  of  vengeance, 
the  other  hies  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  to  that  of  revelry,  uid  lays  out  the 
profits  of  bloodshed  upon  debauch." 

Irish  murder  is  certainly  here  painted  rather  en  beau.  The  Irish 
are  an  inordinately  vain  people ;  and  so  much  enamoured  are  they  with 
all  their  national  characteristics,  that  even  when  they  have  described 
their  murder^  they  will  turn  round  to  you  with  a  simper  of  satisfac- 
tion and  ask,  '^A'nt  it  a  fine  murder  now — for  a  murder  ?  Give  me 
lave  to  ask  you  whether  you  ever  saw  such  an  aligant  murder  ? — "So 
there's  not  the  like  of  it  all  the  world  over.  Faith  we  cut  throats 
like  gentlemen,  for  love  and  not  for  money.'' 

Mr.  O'ShiePs  general  description  of  the  character  of  the  sister 
murders  (we  know  not  why  we  should  not  say  sister  murders  as  well 
as  sister  kingdoms)  is  doubtless  strictly  accurate.  Irish  murder  only 
makes  the  hair  stand  on  an  end,  which  is  an  affair  for  the  hair  dres- 
ser.; English  murder  makes  the  heart  sick,  which  is  a  more  serious 
matter.  A  man  who  wears  a  wig  would  be  entirely  unaffected  by 
Irish  murder ;  but  as  every  one  has  a  heart,  no  one  can  escape  the 
effect  of  an  English  murder.  Mr.  Shiel's  is  a  philosophical  manner 
of  looking  at  these  matters.  It  is  well  to  describe  national  charac- 
teristics by  their  operation  on  hair  and  hearts. 

The  beauty  of  Irish  murder,  according  to  Mr.  Shiel,  consists  in  the 
pleasing  openness  with  which  it  transacts  its  business.  Homer's  Ajax 
exclaims, "  Grant  my  eyes  to  see — let  me  perish  in  the  light,"  and  the 
victims  of  Irish  murder  have  always  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what 
they  are  about  when  they  are  dying.  Their  assassins,  Mr.  Shiel  says, 
always  provide  torches  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  conceivable ;  thus 
carrying,  as  it  were,  flambeaus  before  their  crimes,  which  is  but  right, 
seeing  that  their  crimes  are  not  vulgar  crimes,  but  crimes  of  quality. 
For  our  part§,  being  in  some  degree  infected  with  the  grovelling  spirit 
of  our  country,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  do  not  discover  the 
great  superiority  of  the  murder  that  illuminates  so  brilliantly ;  and  like 
the  miser  of  Walter  Scott,  we  should  be  apt  to  say  that "  a  dip  was 
good  enough  to  see  to  die  by."  The  Irish  are  however  so  punctilious 
in  giving  people  light  enough  to  see  their  throats  cut,  that  they  often 
burn  the  house,  with  the  people  in  it,  in  order  that  they  may  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  shabby  dark  doings  after  the  skulking  English 
manner.  While  Mr,  O'Shiel  was  pointing  out  the  pleasing  pecu- 
liarities of  Irish  murder,  we  wish  he  had  explained  that  moral  pheno- 
menon, which  a  great  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  has  observed  in  a  published  work,  namely,  that  an  Irishman, 
in  prosecuting  his  revenge,  never  depends  on  himself,  but  always  pro- 
cures some  foreign  aid  or  assistance.    He  always  seeks  some  over- 
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whelming  advantage  over  his  enemy.  He  will  not,  however  enfnriated 
he  may  he,  spring  at  his  throat,  hut  he  will  lay  coolly  in  wait  for  him 
hehind  a  wall,  and  hring  him  down  hy  a  deliberate  and  safe  shot ;  or 
he  will  go  and  raise  a  clan  and  attack  his  one  enemy  with  fifty  of  his 
own  friends.  Parnell  remarks  that  his  countrymen  are  always  seeking 
this  decided  vantage  in  assailing  a  foe  ;  and  he  traces  their  recourse  to 
the  club  or  stick,  to  their  reluctance  to  the  idea  of  equal  terms.  They 
like  to  repose  their  courage  on  an  appui  of  superiority.  An  English- 
man seldom  thinks  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If  he  attacks  an  enemy 
he  commonly  attacks  him  alone,  and  will  often  throw  away  a  weapon 
in  order  to  meet  his  adversary  on  even  terms.  With  all  their  faults, 
Englishmen  are  very  generous  enemies. 


HOOD'S  WfflMS.    SECOND  SERIES. 

Whims  and  Oddities,  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  with  Forty  Original  Designs.  By  Thomas 
Hood,  one  of  the  Authors  of  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People,  and  the  Designer  of 
the  Progress  of  Cant.    Second  Series.    London.    Tilt,  Fleet-street.    1827. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hood  once  more  at  the  door  of  his  show, 
for  we  love  to  see  him  play  his  word-catching  antics — we  love  to  retire 
with  him  into  his  booth  of  canvas,  and  behold  him  put  words  instead 
of  balls  under  a  cup — and  then  say,  now  you  are  sure  this  is  such  or 
such  a  word — ^and  then,  heigh,  presto !  instead  of  the  adverb  or  con- 
junction you  left  there-^uick!  and  it  is  changed  into  a  pronoun 
or  substantivej  and  all  the  company  is  set  a  grinning.  He  is  the 
Grimaldi  of  literature — ^makes  faces,  walks  upon  his  head,  and  paints 
black  and  white,  to  fill  up  the  pauses  made  by  graver  actors :  we  could 
"  better  spare  a  better  man."  Astley's  could  better  dispense  with 
Ducrow  than  with  the  standard  part  of  clown.  It  is  true,  that  playing 
Whimsiculo  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  is  not  a  very  high  office, 
and  requires  perhaps  no  very  rare  endowment ;  but  it  is  right  that 
some  one  should  fill  the  office — some  one  ought  to  retire  from  the 
world  to  study  grimace,,  and  to  arrange  his  folly  in  laughable  order. 
Amidst  all  the  votaries  of  literature,  and  in  the  great  division  of  labour 
consequent  upon  that  number,  surely  one  may  be  spared  to  sum  his 
infinite  series  of  nothings.  As  in  the  arts,  one  man  designs  palaces, 
another  casts  cannon,  and  another  turns  a  pin's  head.  So  one  man 
should  write  history,  another  philosophy,  and  another  puns.  If  one 
man  spends  his  time  in  comparing  the  laws  of  different  countries, 
another  in  investigating  the  difference  between  the  anatomy  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  let  another  balance  words  and  contrast  rhymes. 

In  this  Second  Series,  however,  Mr.  Hood  has  somewhat  disap- 
pointed us :  we  took  up  the  book  with  a  strong  disposition  to  expand 
the  facial  muscles,  and  indeed  with  an  incipient  rictus — ^which  not 
being  excited  by  the  sal  volatile  of  his  wit — remained  in  an  awful 
statu  quo  state  of  stiffness,  which  would  have  served  himself  as  a  good 
subject  for  a  whim.  Of  a  truth,  either  the  Second  Series  is  but  the 
lees  of  the  former  volume ;  or  what  may  be  the  case^  the  trick  of 
punning,  whether  with  pen  or  pencil,  soon  grows  stale.  We  would 
not,  however,  be  altogether  taken  at  our  word.     There  are  some 
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laughs— some  smiles ;  though  many  growlsi  and  pishes,  and  pshaws, 
to  be  gathered  even  from  this  Second  Series,  which  we  take  to  be 
the  Rejected  Whims  of  the  former  collection.  The  name  of  Ti£#x, 
on  the  title-page,  speaks  volumes. 

The  most  humorous  plates  to  our  fancy  are,  the  Special  Pleader, 
where  a  back  view  of  a  lawyer's  head  is  excellently  well  displayed  by 
the  substitution  of  a  kite  and  its  tail.  *^  Do  you  smell  fire  ?  "  is  written 
under  another,  containing  the  figure  of  an  old  fellow  in  his  shirt,  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand,  just  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  who  19 
unconscious  of  the  smudging  of  his  night  cap.  A  third  represents 
a  dog  walking  on  his  hind  legs  in  the  rain,  with  an  umbrella:  it  is 
entitled  Hydrophobia.  The  rest  may  be  considered  failures ;  unlesSi 
perhaps,  we  except  the  old  men  at  school,  learning  their  A  B  C's. 

Of  the  literary  part — if  so  it  should  be  called — the  prose  is  bad 
without  exception :  or  if  exception  is  to  be  made,  it  is  for  the  character 
of  a  ^'  ballad  singer,"  in  imitation  of  the  old  character  writers.  Of  the 
verse  we  shall  give  two  favourable  examples :  the  first  is  entitled, 
Mary's  Ghost ;  and  the  second,  A  Sailor's  Apology  for  Bow-legs. 

uaay's  ghost. 
A  pathetic  Ballad, 

^*  'Twas  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
To  sleep  young  William  tried. 
When  Mary's  ghost  came  stealing  in, 
And  stood  at  his  bed-side. 

''  O  William  dear  !  O  William  dear. 
My  rest  eternal  ceases ; 
Alas !  my  everlasting  peace 
Is  broken  into  pieces. 

*'  I  thought  the  last  of  all  my  cares 
Would  end  with  my  last  minute ; 
But  tho'  I  went  to  my  long^  home, 
I  didn't  stay  long  in  it. 

<<  The  body-snatchers  they  have  e4>me, 
And  made  a  snatch  at  me ; 
It's  very  hard  them  kind  of  men 
Won't  let  a  body  be  I 

*^  You  thought  that  I  was  buried  deep. 
Quite  decent  like  and  chary. 
But  from  her  grave  in  Mary-bone 
They've  come  and  bon'd  your  Mary. 

"  The  arm  that  used  to  take  your  arm 
Is  took  toDr.Vyse; 
And  both  my  legs  are  gone  to  walk 
The  hospital  at  Giiy's. 

«  J  ?ow'4  thftt  you  should  have  my  Imni, 
But  fate  gires  uf  denial ; 
You'll  find  it  there,  at  Poctor  Bell's, 
la  spUito  and  a  phial. 
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'^  As  for  my  feet,  the  little  feet 
You  used  to  call  so  pretty. 
There's  one,  I  know^  in  Bedford  Bow> 
The  toother's  in  the  city. 

^^  I  can't  tell  where  my  head  ie  gone. 
But  Doctor  Carpue  can : 
As  for  my  trunks  it's  all  packed  up 
To  go  by  Pickford'e  van. 

**  I  wish'd  you'd  go  to  Mr.  P. 
'     And  save  me  suck  a  ride ; 
J  don't  half  like  the  outside  place. 
They've  took  for  my  inside. 

<^  The  cock  it  crows-<-I  must  begone ! 
.  My  William,  we  must  part! 
But  I'll  be  your's  ip  death,  althp* 
Sir  Astley  has  my  heart. 

**  Don't  go  to  weep  upon  my  grave. 
And  think  that  there  I  be ; 
They  have'nt  left  an  atom  there, 
Of  my  anatomie." 

A  sailor's  apology  for  B0W-L£68» 

"  There's  some  is  born  with  their  straight  legs  by  natur — 
And  some  i9  boro  with  bow-legs  from  the  nrst-^ 
And  some  that  should  have  grow'd  a  good  deal  straighter. 

But  they  were  badly  nurseo. 
And  set,  you  see,  like  Bacchus,  with  their  pegs 

Astride  of  casks  and  kegs : 
I've  got  myself  a  sort  of  bow  to  larboard^ 

And  starboard, 
And  this  is  what  it  was  that  warp'd  my  legs.— 

^Twas  all  jilong  of  Poll,  as  I  may  say. 
That  foul'd  my  cable  when  I  ought  to  slip ; 

But  on  the  tenth  of  May, 

When  I  gets  under  weigh, 
Down  there  in  Hartfordshire,  to  join  my  ship, 

I  eees  the  mail 

Get  under  sail. 
The  ooly  one  there  was  to  make  the  tnp* 

Well — I  gives  chase, 
'  But  as  she  run 

Two  knots  to  one, 
There  warn'nt  no  use  in  keeping  on  the  race  t 

<^  Well— casting  round  aboutj*  what  ne^t  \o  try  on. 
And  how  to  spin, 
I  spies  ao  ensign  with  a  Bloody  lAon, 
And  bears  away  to  leeward  for  th^  imi« 
Beats  round  the  gable? 

And  fetclMi  uf  befim  tto  cwdx^htme  etftbJe 
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Well— there  they  stand  four  kickers  in  a  row^ 

And  so 
I  just  makes  free  to  cut  a  hrown'un's  cahle. 
But  riding  is*nt  in  a  seaman's  natur — 
So  I  whips  out  a  toughish  end  of  yarn. 
And  gets  a  kind  of  sort  of  a  land-waiter 

To  splice  me,  heel  to  heel. 

Under  the  she-mare's  keel^ 
And  off  I  goes,  and  leaves  the  inn  a-starn ! 

"  My  eyes !  how  she  did  pitch ! 
And  would'nt  keep  her  own  to  go  in  no  line, 
Tho'  I  kept  howsing,  howsing  at  her  bow-line, 
But  always  making  lee-way  to  the  ditch. 
And  yaw'd  her  head  about  aH  sorts  of  ways. 

The  devil  sink  the  craft ! 
And  was'nt  she  tremendous  slack  in  stays  ! 
We  could'nt,  no  how,  keep  the  inn  abaft ! 

Well — I  suppose 
We  had'nt  run  a  knot— or  much  beyond— 
(What  will  you  have  on  it?) — ^but  off  she  goes, 
Up  to  her  bends  in  a  fresh-water  pond ! 

**  There  I  am  ! — all  a-back  ! 
So  I  looks  forward  for  her  bridle-gears. 
To  heave  her  head  round  on  the  t'other  tack ; 

But  when  I  starts. 

The  leather  parts. 
And  goes  away  right  over  by  the  ears ! 

«  What  could  a  fellow  do. 
Whose  legs,  like  mine,  you  know,  were  in  the  bilboes. 
But  trim  himself  upright  for  bringing-to. 
And  square  his  yard-arms,  and  brace  up  his  elbows. 

In  rig  all  snug  and  clever. 
Just  while  his  craft  was  taking  in  her  water  ? 
I  did'nt  like  my  burth  tho',  howsomdever. 
Because  the  yarn,  you  see,  kept  getting  taughter^— 
Says  I — ^I  wish  this  job  was  rayther  shorter ! 

*^  The  chase  had  gain'd  a  mile 
A-J^ead,  and  still  the  she-mare  stood  a-drinking : 

Now,  all  the  while 
Her  body  did'nt  take  of  course  to  shrinking. 
Says  I,  she's  letting  out  her  reefs,  I'm  thinking — 

And  so  she  swell'd,  and  swell'd. 

And  yet  the  tackle  held, 
'Till  both  my  legs  began  to  bend  like  winkin. 
My  eyes !  but  she  took  in  enough  to  founder ! 
And  there's  my  timbers  straining  every  bit, 

Bead^to  split. 
And  her  tarnation  hull  a-growing  rounder ! 


•  * 
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«  Well,  there— off  Hartford  Ness, 
We  lay  both  lash'd  and  water-logg'd  together^ 

And  can't  contrive  a  signal  of  distress ; 
Thinks  I,  we  must  ride  out  this  here  foul  weather, 
Tho'  sick  of  riding  out — and  nothing  less ; 
When,  looking  round,  I  sees  a  man  a-starn : — 
Hollo  !*Bay8  I,  come  underneath  her  quarter  !-— 
And  hands  him  out  my  knife  to  cut  the  yarn. 
So  I  gets  off,  and  lands  upon  the  road. 
And  leaves  the  she-mare  to  her  own  concani, 

A-standing  by  the  water. 
If  I  get  on  another,  I'll  be  blow'd ! 
And  that's  the  way,  you  see,  my  legs  got  bow'd ! 


HINDOO  WIDOWS. 


East  India  Affairs.    Hmdoo  Widows  Immolated  since  July  the  5th,  1835.    Or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  17th  May,  1837. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  with  those  conversant  with  East  India  affais 
whether  the  practice  of  suttee,  or  widows  burning  on  the  funeral  pile  with 
the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  should  be  permitted  by  an  enlightened 
Christian  government.  The  reluctance  with  which  it  has  been  wit- 
nessed, and  the  appearance  of  force  being  in  some  instances  used  by 
the  relatives  and  priests  to  compel  cremation,  produced  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  which  it  appears  has  only  tended  to  make 
the  practice  more  common.  It  was  ordered  that,  when  a  suttee  was 
about  to  take  place,  the  official  persons  on  the  spot  should  inquire  whether 
the  act  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  widow,  and  that  they  should 
attend  at  the  funeral  pile  and  see  that  no  force  was  used.  Tliis  at  once 
authorised  suttees,  and  by  requiring  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  or 
his  representatives  gave  the  sacrifice  a  consequence  which  it  had  not. 
As  no  European  could  witness  such  a  scene  without  trying,  by  gentle 
means  at  least,  to  prevent  it,  unavailing  interference  gave  the  victim 
the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  natural  vanity  and  pride  were  called  into 
the  aid  of  superstition. 

A  decided  prohibition  would  be  the  natural  course  of  the  govern- 
ment in  India ;  if  this  is  not  issued,  considerations  of  policy  are  the 
sole  cause.  It  has  been  a  principle  with  it,  and,  it  is  supposed,  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  its  stability,  not  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  natives.  Nevertheless,  such  interference  has  taken 
place  in  some  cases.  Infanticide,  the  putting  to  death  of  the  aged, 
infirm,  slaves,  and  others,  though  at  the  desire  of  the  party  slain,  have 
been  prohibited  without  dangerous  consequences.  It  becomes  then  an 
issue  of  fact ;  and  the  question  to  be  tried  is,  whether  the  natives  are 
attached  to  this  custom  of  suttee  to  that  degree  that  a  decided  pro- 
hibition would  be  attended  with  any  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
government  in  India  ;  or  whether  it  might  cause  that  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  them,  which,  though  it  should  not  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  government,  might  fairly,  according  to  their  prejudices, 
be  considered  a  grievance.  In  determining  this  question,  evidence  of 
f  everal  kinds  is  to  be  considered.. 
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The  practice  of  suttee  is  not  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  sacred  writings 
— it  is  only  recommended  by  part  of  them,  and  in  fact  discountenanced 
by  Meno,  the  greatest  of  Hindoo  authorities,  who  enjoins  upon  the 
widow,  not  cremation,  but  austerity  and  a  pure  life.    The  custom, 
however,  is  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  lower  Hindoos,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  Shasters;  it  is  in  facta  superstitious  rite,  founded  upon 
a  popular  prejudice  that  the  widow,  by  the  act  of  suttee,  secures  per- 
manent bliss  in  another  world.    The  frequency  of  the  sacrifice  varies 
in  different  districts ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  uniform  religious  offering,  it 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  the  individual,  or  the  extent  of 
the  superstition  of  the  district.     As  the  consequences  of  the  sacrifices 
are  not  supposed  to  be  a  getieral  good  to  the  community,  but  merely  a 
security  of  eternal  happiness  to  the  widow  herself,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  a  general  prohibition  would  be  viewed  with  indifference.     The 
wives,  not  yet  widows,  would  not  be  afflicted  by  a  loss  still  in  distant 
prospect,  and,  in  case  of  dying  before  their  husbands,  not  to  be  in  this 
manner  obtained.     It  would  directly  concern  no  other  persons.    Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  in  all  those  cases  where  a  magistrate,  influenced 
by  his  own  views  or  other  circumstances,  has  prohibited  the  rite,  no 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed,  either  on  the  part  of  the  relatives 
or  the  people  generally,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  instances 
the  widow  and  her  friends  have  subsequently  declared  their  gratitude 
at  the  interference. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  widow  is  influenced  to  self-de- 
struction by  the  fear  of  loss  of  caste,  or  by  disgrace  consequent  upon 
a  non-performance  of  the  rite.  There  is  no  such  motive.  In  the  higher 
classes,  self-immolation  is  rarer  than  in  the  lower.  Losft  of  caste  and 
overwhelming  disgrace  indeed  follow  a  failure  of  resolution  on  the 
pile  itself.  Should  the  wid^w  flee  when  the  fire  is  once  lighted,  she 
is  then  dishonoured  for  ever ;  and  here  the  interests  of  the  community^ 
as  seen  through  superstitious  notions,  become  acted  upon ;  because  it 
is  held  as  an  undeniable  truth  that  these  imperfect  sacrifices  provoke 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  call  down  up\)n  the  country  its  judgment  in 
drought,  famine,  or  plague. 

Now  a  decided  prohibition  of  the  suttee,  or  a  ^total  neglect  of 
it  by  the  government,  could  not  have  produced  this  dreaded  event ; 
whereas  the  partial  interference  of  the  authorities,  has  absolutely 
proved  the  cause  of  it,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  so,  which,  in 
effect,  is  the  same  thing.  The  priests  and  attendants  round  the  pile 
have  always  taken  good  care  that  the  suttee  should  not  benefit  by  any 
sudden  fit  of  repentance  or  failure  of  resolution.  If  the  victim  has 
not  been  always  secured,  the  pile  has  been  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  escape  was  nearly  impossible,  and  force  was  frequently 
used  to  hold  or  strike  down  the  unhappy  victim  who  was  seen  struggling 
from  the  pile.  One  of  the  devices  of  certain  magistrates,  and  of  their 
interpretation  of  the  general  order,  has  purposely  led  to  the  escape  of 
individuals  from  the  flames.  It  being  ordained  by  the  government  that 
the  directions  of  the  Shasters  should  be  minutely  complied  with,  the 
pile  has  been  constructed  above  ground,  supported  by  pillars,  covered 
with  a  roof,  and  partially  lined  with  burning  materials.  This  con- 
Btruolion  renders  escape  easy :  and  it  was  hoped  that,  should  imperfect 
sacrifices  become  frequent  and  facile^  that  the  horror  and  dread  whleh 
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the  natires  entertaio  of  siicb  a  catastrophe  would  naturally  make  them 
unwilling  that  the  suttee  should  he  attempted.  Now  the  natives  see, 
as  far  as  this  plan  has  heen  attended  with  s access,  that  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  interference  of  the  British  authorities.  Thus,  by  these 
half  measures,  the  very  result  has  been  brought  about  in  a  degree  which 
it  was  desired  to  avoid  altogether*  A  drought  of  two  years,  which 
lately  took  place^  has  been  entirely  attributed  to  this  tampering  with 
the  suttees. 

Instances  have  occurred  where  the  sacrificed  widow  has  been  too 
young  to  have  herself  the  decision  of  her  own  fate>  and  where  relatives 
have  inhumanly  interfered  and  absolutely  forced  her  immolation.  In<« 
quiry  will  probably  decide  that  these  relatives  and  their  assistants 
have  been  worked  upon,  not  by  superstitious  but  by  interested  motives. 
Such  an  act  would,  if  proved  against  a  person,  be  murder^  and  he  would 
be  amenable  to  the  criminal  law.  The  police  ought  certainly  to  ascer- 
tain that  this  inhuman  act  is  not  perpetrated,  but  the  investigation 
ought  undoabtedly  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  voluntary  act  is  authorised  and  sanctioned  by  the 
government.  ~It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  both  a  difficult  and  a  de- 
licate matter  to  make  this  inquiry  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  the 
form  now  to  ask  leave  of  the  Company's  magistrate;  where  leave  is 
given,  the  victim  goes  to  the  sacrifice  with  the  additional  satisfaction 
that  she  is  authorised  by  the  government ;  if  leave  is  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  all  persuasion  and  solicitation  attempted,  the  victim  goes 
to  the  sacrifice  with  an  additional  honour  and  credit ;  where  leave  has 
been  withheld,  the  suttee  has  not  taken  place. 

Many  opinions  are  held  upon  the  subject  by  the  best  informed 
persons  in  India :  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  balance  of  intel- 
ligence and  ability  is  on  the  side  of  the  safety  and  humanity  of  issuing 
a  direct  prohibition.  The  question  has  also  been  agitated  both  in  the 
India  House  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  papers  before  us 
contain  the  proceedings  on  the  subject,  both  at  Leadenhall-street  and 
in  the  east.  The  reports  of  the  different  magistrates  from  various 
districts  contain  many  interesting  facts,  some  of  which  we  shall  give^ 
in  addition  to  the  brief  summary  of  the  question,  which  we  have  just 
run  through,  and  which  will  both  receive  and  reflect  light  upon  the 
facts  in  the  e:iLtracts. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  quotations,  we  may  observe,  that  the  policy 
of  the  Mogul  government  was  to  tolerate  these  sacrifices  with  the 
utmost  latitude ;  and  several  interesting  anecdotes  are  given  of  suttees 
by  Bernier,  in  his  Travels  in  India,  in  the  time  of  Aurengzebe.  This 
bigotted  emperor  of  course  looked  upon  these  Pagan  rites  with  abhor- 
rence, but  he  thought  it  prudent  to  let  them  alone.  On  the  contrary, 
the  practice  has  been  disapproved  by  a  Hindoo  rajah,  and  was  forbid- 
den during  the  reign  of  this  individual,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  his 
extensive  principality. 

The  first  description  of  a  suttee  that  occurs  in  these  papers,  is  the 
case  of  a  widow  named  Hoomalee,  and  one  of  great  atrocity*  The 
perpetrators  were  punished  with  imprisonment :— 

'^  The  case  is  that  of  a  widow  named  Hoomalee,  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  husband,  a  Brahmin,  died  when  absent 
from  hie  family,  and  a  fortnight  after  the  ^vent,  her  fkther  beinff 
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absent  and  unacquainted  with  what  was  passings  she  proceeded  to  bum 
herself  on  a  pile  prepared  by  other  near  relations,  and  which  was  fired 
by  her  uncle.     She  soon  leaped  from  the  flame,  and  was  seized,  taken 
up  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  again  thrown  upon  it,  much  burnt ;  she 
again  sprung  from  the  pile,  and  running  to  a  well  hard  by,  laid  herself 
down  in  the  water-course,  weeping  bitterly.     A  sheet  was  then  offered, 
and  she  was  desired  by  her  uncle  to  place  herself  upon  it ;  she  refused, 
saying  he  would  again  carry  her  to  the  fire,  and  she  would  rather  quit 
the  family  and  live  by  beggary,  or  any  thing,  if  they  would  have  mercy 
upon  her.     At  length,  on  her  uncle  swearing  by  the  Ganges,  that  if 
she  would  seat  herself  on  the  cloth  he  would  carry  her  home,  she  did 
80,  was  bound  up  in  it,  carried  to  the  pile  now  fiercely  burning,  and 
again  thrown  into  the  flames.    The  wretched  victim  once  more  made 
an  effort  to  save  herself,  when  at  the  instigation  of  the  rest,  a  Mussul- 
man approached  near  enough  to  reach  her  with  his  sword,  and  cutting 
her  through  the  head,  she  fell  back,  and  was  rescued  from  further, 
suffering  by  death." — ^p.  13. 

Three  more  similar  cases  are  thus  reported  :— 

^'  We  have  adduced  one  affecting  instance  in  which  that  option  was 
implored,  and  most  inhumanly  denied.    A  narrative  of  almost  equal 
horror,  but  of  briefer  suffering,  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  your 
government  in  the  judicial  department,  in  the  month  of  August  1822, 
with  several  other  cases  stated  to  be  considered  by  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut  as  demanding   particular  notice: — ^  The  case  of  Mussunt 
Kumbahin  Cuttack  is  reported  to  have  been  at  first  in  appearance 
perfectly  voluntary,  and  the  widow  performed  the  usual  ceremonies, 
after  which  she  dropped  herself  into  the  burning  pit  or  koond,  which 
in  this  province  is  always  used  for  burning  the  bodies  on  the  occasion 
of  a  woman  becoming  a  suttee.    Immediately  on  di'opping  into  the 
pit,  she  rose  up  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  side  of  the  pit,  but 
whether  this  was  done  with  an  intent  to  escape,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  an  invpluntary  motion  from  pain,  does  not  appear ;  however 
Keyjed,  a  washerman,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  management  of 
the  ceremony,  seeing  this,  gave  her  a  push  or  blow  with  a  bamboo, 
which  tumbled  her  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  where  she  was 
immediately  consumed.     The  washerman  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrate,  but   released,  under  a  doubt  if  his  conduct  had  been 
illegal.    The  Nizamut  Adawlvt  remarked,  that  he  ought  either  not  to 
have  been  summoned,  or  being  summoned,  should  not  have  been  re- 
leased without  punishment.' 

^^  At  Maradabad,  three  pei*sons  were  committed  for  assisting  at  an 
illegal  suttee,  and  the  magistrate  of  the  same  district  reports  a  case, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — *  On  the  28th  May,  1821,  a 
person  named  Bhoonmlanee,  reported  at  the  thannah  of  Goomour,  that 
a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  his  brother  Sewarour  had  died ; 
his  wife,  Rhoobe,  aged  twenty  years,  proposed  to  perform  suttee.  The 
thannadar  being  unwell,  sent  some  burgundauzes  to  prevent  the  sacri- 
fice, and  they  reasoned  with  the  woman,  but  without  effect.  The 
thanuadah  repaired  instantly  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  a  large 
assembly  of  people,  in  the  presence  of  whom  the  woman  prepared 
herself  and  sat  upon  the  pile^  having  with  her  the  turban  of  the  deceased 
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husband.  Bhoomutrai  then  set  fire  to  the  pile^  and  when  the  flames 
reached  her  body,  she  jumped  out  of  the  fire.  Her  relations  imme- 
diately tried  to  force  her  back  into  the  flames ;  but  the  thannadar 
rescued  her^  though  she^as  much  burnt.  He  then  apprehended  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  sacrifice,  and  sent  them  with  the  woman  to 
the  magistrate,  and  Bhoomatrae  was  committed  for  trial.' 

'^  The  magistrate  at  Gomekpore  reports  a  second  case  of  compulsory 
suttee,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  government  in  August  1821,  the  particulars  as  follows  :•— '  Mussumul 
Bussuntree  leaped  twice  from  the  pile  and  attempted  to  escape  ;  she 
was  twice  thrown  back  by  her  relations,  who  surrounded  the  pile,  and 
forcibly  detained  her  there  until  consumed.  This  took  place  in  the  pre«- 
sence  of  the  cutwall  of  the  city,  who,  with  others  proved  to  have  been 
concerned,  are  committed  for  trial  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit.'  ''-— 
pp.  14, 15. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  suttee  is  usually  brought  about,  by  Mr.  Ewer,  superintendent 
of  the  police  of  the  lower  provinces,  who  is  a  favourer  of  the  direct 
prohibition : — 

*^  ^  I  know  (Mr.  Ewer  continues)  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  a 
suttee  takes  place  with  the  free-will  and  consent  of  the  widow; 
indeed,  that  she  frequently  persists  in  her  intention  to  bum  in  spite  of 
the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  her  relations ;  but  I  submit  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  such  an  event  as  a  voluntary  suttee 
very  rarely  occurs ;  that  is,  few  widows  would  ever  think  of  sacrificing 
themselves,  unless  overpowered  by  force  or  persuasion ;  very  little  of 
either  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  mental  or  physical  powers  of  the 
majority  of  the  Hindoo  females ;  and  a  widow  who  would  turn  with 
natural  and  instinctive  horror  from  the  first  hint  of  sharing  her 
husband's  pile,  will  be  at  length  gradually  brought  to  pronounce  a 
reluctant  consent,  because  distracted  with  grief  at  the  event,  without 
one  friend  to  advise  or  protect  her,  she  is  little  prepared  to  oppose  the 
surrounding  crowd  of  hungry  Bramins,  and  interested  relations, 
either  by  argument  or  force ;  accustomed  to  look  to  the  former  with 
the  highest  veneration,  and  to  attach  implicit  belief  to  all  their  asser- 
tions, she  dares  not,  if  she  was  able  to  make  herself  h^rd,  deny  the 
certainty  of  the  various  advantages  which  must  attend  the  sacrifice  ; 
that  by  becoming  a  suttee  she*  will  remain  so  many  years  in  heaven, 
rescue  her  husband  from  hell,  and  purify  the  family  of  her  father, 
mother,  and  husband ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  disgrace  in  this 
life,  and  continued  transmigration  into  the  body  of  a  female  animal, 
will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  refusal.  In  this  state  of  confusion 
a  few  hours  quickly  pass,  and  the  widow  is  burnt  before  she  has  had 
time  to  think  on  the  subject.  Should  utter  indiffierence  for  her 
husband  and  superior  sense  enable  her  to  preserve  her  judgment,  and 
to  resist  the  arguments  of  those  about  her,  it  will  avail  her  little ;  the 
people  will  not  on  any  account  be  disappointed  of  their  show,  and  the 
entire  population  of  a  village  will  turn  out  to  assist  in  dragging  her  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  keeping  her  down  on  the  pile.' 

**  ^  Under  these  circumstances  nine  out  of  ten  widows  are  burnt  to 
death ;  and  having  described  the  manner  in  which  these  sacrifices  are  . 
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gmatMf  pertarm^f  I  tlknW  ilow  proeecd  to  Bhoir  that  tlb^y  ar«  meie 
frequently  offered  to  secare  the  temporal  good  of  the  eurvivors^  tluui 
te  eoiare  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sufferer  or  her  hushand/ 

^' '  I  haT«  alfeady  stated)  that  the  widow  is  scarcely  ever  a  free  ag^it 
at  1^«  perfbrmanee  of  a  suttee,  and  therefore  her  opinion  en  the 
euhject  can  he  of  no  weighty  and  whether  she  appear  glad  or  sorry, 
stupid,  composed,  or  distracted,  is  so  manner  of  proof  of  her  real 
feelings ;  her  relations,  her  attendants,  and  the  surrounding  erowd  of 
men,  women,  and  ehildren,  will  be  seen  to  wear  one  face  of  joy  and 
delight,  none  of  the  holy  exultation  which  formerly  accompanied  the 
departure  of  the  martyr,  but  all  the  savage  merriment  which  in  our 
days  attends  a  boxing  match,  or  a  hull  bait )  nor  can  this  be  otherwise 
among  those  present,  her  relatives  are  directly  interested  in  her  death ; 
if  she  had  a  son,  he  may  perhaps  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  mother,  and  the  trouble  of  listening  to  her  unsea* 
sonable  advice ;  if  she  has  none,  her  husband's  male  relations  will 
talcQ  p^re  that  she  stand  not  in  their  way,  by  claiming  his  estate  for 
life,  which  is  b^r  legal  right.  The  Brahmins  are  paid  for  their 
services,  and  are  of  course  interested.  The  crowd  assemble  to  see  a 
show,  which  in  their  estimation  affords  more  amusement  than  any  other 
^hifoition  with  whieh  they  are  acquainted,  and  the  sacrifiee  is  com- 
pleted, because  the  family  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  an  encumbrance, 
and  th^  Brahmins  desirous  of  a  feast  and  a  present/  " — pp.  16, 17* 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  suttees  conducted  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  when  the  act  is  voluntary,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
devoted  widow  a  high  example  of  fbrtitade  and  unshrinking  reso* 
lation.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Fringle  to  (^aptain  Robertson,  collector,  dated  Camp,  at  Bour  Bood- 
burg,  eth  February^  1826 ; — 

**  Information  was  brought  to  mp  yesterday  mprning  at  Peepul- 
wundee,  where  I  was  encamped,  that  a  suttee  was  about  to  sacrifice 
herself  at  the  village  (Boree) ;  I  immediately  sent  my  carcoons  to  try 
to  dissuade  the  woman,  and  at  least  prevent  her  mounting  the  pile  till 
I  should  arrive.  I  rode  over  myself  in  the  forenoon,  and  found  that 
every  argunieiit  had  already  been  used  to  prevent  her  without  effect. 
I  told  her  that  she  would  suffer  no  disgrace  by  not  going,  and  if  she 
was  lender  any  anxiety  about  her  future  maintenance,  I  would  take  care 
she  should  not  want ;  but  that  if  she  persisted  in  burning,  it  must  be 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Shastprs,  when  if,  as  was  most  probable, 
her  nerves  should  fail  her,  and  she  came  out  of  the  fire,  she  would  lose 
her  caste  and  reputation.  When  she  heard  this  she  smiled,  and  told  me 
that  she  was  actuated  from  no  sudden  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  but  that  it 
had  J)een  the  cool  determination  of  her  whole  life,  ever  since  she  was  mar- 
ried ;  and  that  siie  had  often  promised  her  husband  she  would  not  survive 
hfm,  and  she  was  Aijly  resolved  to  abi4e^by  her  word;  that  if  she  wished 
to  remain  she  had  children  and  relations  who  would  be  willing  to  sup«- 
pprt  her,  but  her  resolution  was  not  to  be  altered  by  any  offers  of 
maintenance  ;  that  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  pile,  the  fiacility  of 
escape  would  pnly  serve  to  prove  the  firmness  of  her  resolutions ;  and 
she  begged  that  I  myself  would  be  present  to  see  how  heroically  she 
could  behave.  She  s^ppeared  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  had  two  sons  and  several  |p:andchildren ;  her  husband  resided 
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as  prirata  tutor  in  the  fiimily  of  Gobal  Bow  UMpaadM,  at  OfaineiiodM, 
where  he  died  three  days  ago :  she  herself  had  gone  the  day  before  yee« 
terday  to  the  alabaaar,  where  another  suttee  had  been  burnt,  and  she 
had  assisted  at  the  ceremony ;  on  her  return  home  in  the  evening  she 
was  met  by  the  messenger  bringing  her  husband's  bones :  she  imme- 
diately expressed  her  determination  of  burning  with  them,  much  to  the 
grief  of  her  family  and  the  villagers,  who  remained  up  the  whole  nighft 
trying  to  dissuade  her,  but  in  vain.  When  I  found  her  determined  to 
go,  I  took  care  to  have  the  pile  constructed  on  the  most  orthodox  plan ; 
above  was  a  light  covering  of  dry  twigs,  supported  by  four  forked  posts 
iirmly  fixed  in  the  ground ;  the  ground  below  was  covered  with  wood 
and  cow-dung,  leaving  a  space  of  ahout  five  feet  on  the  top ;  on  three 
sides  the  pile  was  surrounded  with  grass  and  straw,  and  the  fourth  wae 
left  entirely  open.  A  fter  the  preliminary  ceremonies,  which  the  woman 
went  through  with  perfect  self-possession,  it  was  nearly  dark  when  she 
was  brought  up  to  the  pile :  I  told  her  to  look  at  it  well  before  she  went 
further ;  she  did  so,  and  said  distinctly  her  resolution  was  fixed :  she 
stopped  a  fow  minutes  at  the  edge  of  the  pile  performing  the  last  cere« 
monies,  during  which  time  her  senses  appeared  to  be  foiliag  her;  she 
was  then  assisted  in  mounting,  and  all  were  made  to  stand  at  a  little 
distance,  except  her  two  sons,  who  applied  a  light  to^  the  outside  of  the 
pile,  as  she  did  within  ;  not  a  word  was  uttered,  and  in  a  moment  the 
pile  was  in  a  blaze — «he  raised  herself  and  turned  completely  round, 
and  her  cries  were  heard  distinctly  for  about  three  minutes,  when  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  fortunately,  by  the  dryness  of  the  fuel  and  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  soon  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings ;  the  surrounding 
grass  was  consumed  almost  instantly,  and  the  covering  above  remained 
burning,  but  did  not  fall  in  till  long  after  her  death :  her  person  was 
quite  visible  during  the  whole  of  the  time — ^tfae  by  standers  were 
amazed  at  her  constancy,  but  she  was  an  old  woman,  and  was  perhaps 
too  feeble  to  get  out  of  the  fire,  otherwise  I  think  human  nature  would 
have  been  too  strong  in  her  to  have  permitted  her  to  remain  as  she  did. 
I  have  been  thus  particular,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  the  new  pile 
has  had  a  trial,  and  the  account  may  perhaps  interest  yott«  It  was  net 
until  yesterday  that  I  heard  of  the  Ala  suttee,  which  the  villagers  had 
not  reported  to  the  shekdaur:  I  fancy  it  was  eonducted  on  the  old 
plan  ;  it  was  much  against  the  will  of  the  Brahmins  that  I  carried  my 
point  yesterday,  but  when  I  appealed  to  the  Shatters  they  bad  nothing 
to  answer."— pp.  138,  189. 

The  following^  is  a  similar  case  extracted  firom  a  report  by  Mr.  An- 
derson,  criminal  judge  at  Surat,  dated  18th  Jane,  1895. 

^*  Yesterday  morning,  the  17th,  Kasumath  Sokajee,  of  the  Patana 
Prubhoo  caste,  and  a  clerk  in  the  collector's  office,  died  of  the  epi- 
demic cholera ;  his  widow  Dworkabaee  declared  her  intention  of  im- 
molating herself  on  the  funeral  pile.  Application  was  made  to  me 
for  permission ;  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  found  the 
widow  with  all  the  circumstance  about  her  denoting  the  intention  she 
had  formed  ;  she  was  an  old  woman,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age ;  she  was  perfectly  collected,  and  replied  to  the  different  arguments 
I  used  to  dissuade  her  from  the  sacrifice  with  coolness,  an^}  in  a  man* 
ner  to  convince  me  that  she  would  go  through  with  t^e  resolution- she 
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had  declared.  There  was  no  appearance  of  natural  excitation  from 
any  cause — ^no  influence— no  eocourageroeot ;  her  relations  and  her 
sons,  grown-up  men,  were  in  great  grief,  and  declared  they  had  used 
every  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  refrain  from  the  vow. 

^^  I  directed  the  shastree  to  ascertain  if  the  widow  was  competent 
according  to  the  Shaster,  in  all  its  conditions,  to  hecome  a  suttee  ;  he 
made  his  inquiries,  and  stated  that  she  was  so.  I  asked  if  he  thought 
she  was  free  from  influence  of  any  kind,  and  if  he  himself  considered 
that  the  vow  was  the  widow's  voluntary  act ;  he  replied  he  had  no 
douht  of  it ;  it  appeared  to  me  also  in  the  same  light.  I  then  de- 
clared that  these  sacrifices  were  so  contrary  to  humanity,  so  dreadful, 
that  the  government  could  never  approve  them  ;  hut  still, in  its  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  religion  to  all  its  suhjects,  it  allowed  the  practice, 
if  countenanced  hy  the  Hindoo  religion  and  law,  and  therefore  I  felt 
myself  constrained  to  grant  the  permission  required,  and  that  per- 
mission I  accordingly  gave,  however  reluctant  I  was  to  see  the  hest 
feelings  of  our  nature  so  violated. 

**  In  the  determination  to  see  that  the  permission  was  not  ahused  hy 
any  ohstacle  heing  offered  to  prevent  the  effect  of  any  subsequent  dis- 
position, should  any  such  be  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
woman,  to  retract,  I  proceeded  to  the  phoolpara,  and  witnessed  the 
awful,  and  really  most  dreadful  sacrifice. 

*^  The  conduct  of  the  widow  throughout  was  that  of  the  most  perfect 
firmness,  and  freedom  from  alarm ;  she  engaged  in  and  witnessed  the 
appalling  preparatory  ceremonies  with  a  collectedness  and  presence  of 
mind  I  could  not  have  conceived.  Seated  on  the  pile,  she  adjusted 
the  faggots  about  her  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and  on  my  ad- 
dressing her,  with  a  last  hope,  that,  in  that  situation,  she  might  be 
shaken,  saying,  that  I  would  still  protect  her  in  a  return  to  her  house, 
she  imhesitatingly,  and  in  the  tone  and  manner  she  had  preserved 
throughout,  declared,  that  what  she  was  engaged  in  was  her  happiness. 
Aloud  she  called  to  her  son,  directing  him  to  heap  the  fuel  upon 
her,  and  then  with  her  own  hand  applied  the  torch  to  the  pile.  For 
two  or  three  seconds  the  torch  did  not  take  effect — she  sat  with  un- 
changed countenance — ^the  flames  then  burst  forth — she  was  seen 
clapping  her  hands,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  all  of  this  most  fright- 
ful and  revolting  spectacle  was  over.'' — ^pp.  143, 144. 

In  the  following  extract  is  a  full  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
sacrifice  of  an  heroic  old  lady,  detailed  by  Commissioner  Robertson. 
It  is  dated  7th  June,  1825. 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  to  you  the  successful  immolation 
yesterday  evening,  of  a  Brahmin  widow,  on  a  pile  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  new  model  laid  down  by  the  shastrees  of  this  place.  This 
is  the  first  suttee  which  has  occurred  at  Foona  since  September  1823. 
Every  means  were  used  to  dissuade  the  woman  from  burning ;  the 
boldness  of  the  attempt  only  gave  her  new  courage :  her  husband  had 
died  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  instant,  and  when  her  intention  was 
declared,  she  was  waited  upon  by  the  shastree  of  the  court,  and  by 
other  public  functionaries  of  my  department.  They  sat  with  her  till 
past  midnight,  without  effecting  any  change  in  her  determination.  I' 
delayed  as  long  as  possible^  before  I  went  to  her  myself,  in  the  hopes 
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that  if  poignsney  of  grief  was  the  cause  of  her  resolution,  it  might  be 
somewhat  abated^  and  her  mind  more  fitted  to  listen  to  reason.  I 
found  her,  however,  at  eleven  o'clock,  perfectly  calm  and  fixed.  No 
argument,  no  dread  of  issuing  from  the  fire  and  disgracing  herself, 
induced  her  to  swerve  from  her  purpose ;  she  was  deaf  to  the  prospect 
of  visiting  the  infernal  regions,  should  she  change  her  resolution  while 
burning,  and  so  die.  Neelcunt  Shastree,  Thuthey,  and  other  learned 
and  eminent  shastrees,  who  have  influence  over  the  minds  of  tlie 
people,  visited  her  after  I  left  her  They  knew  my  determination  to 
be  present  at  the  construction  of  the  pile,  and  at  the  burning,  and 
their  arguments  of  dissuasion  were  urged  with  all  the  interest  which 
their  conviction  of  the  woman's  inability  to  remain  in  the  fire,  when 
there  was  an  opening  for  escape,  could  arouse.  The  escape  of  a 
suttee  alive  would  bring  a  calamity  on  the  country ;  and  I  learnt  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  cause  of  our  not  having  had  any  rain  for 
two  years,  was  generally  attributed  to  the  escape  of  Badhabhyee 
in  1823. 

<<  Every  argument  failed  with  this  woman :  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares 
would  divert  her  grief,  and  Neelcunt  Shastree  had  an  hundred  rupees 
ready  to  give  her ;  other  shastrees  would  contribute  their  mite,  and  so 
would  government :  she  had  already  seen  Benares,  and  her  own  means 
were  ample  to  visit  other  places  of  pilgrimage :  various  acts  of  devotion 
were  mentioned  to  her ;  she  had  visited  or  performed  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  society  of  her  husband.  What  pleasure  would  there  be  in  a 
lonely  repetition  ?  She  had  not  a  single  relative  alive,  and  not  an 
acquaintance  for  whom  she  cherished  any  regard,  why  should  she  livef 
and  why  was  she  prevented  from  accompanying  him,  for  whom  alone 
she  had  any  affection  ?  She  had  balanced  every  thing,  and  knew  the 
precise  nature  of  what  she  was  about  to  undertake ;  she  had  within  the 
last  week  visited  upwards  of  a  dozen  women  who  had  lately  retracted 
their  declaration  oi  burning — she  had  discovered  that  they  ^ere 
<  dissuaded,  not  prohibited.'  The  terrors  to  then!  of  the  new  pile  were 
to  her  its  beauties— «he  would  show  her  affection  and  her  firmness — she 
was  old  enough  to  know  what  she  could  dare,  and  what  she  could  do--« 
others  were  chained  to  life  by  other  motives— -she  had  no  child  to  cling 
to  her  for  protection— she  never  knew  the  weak  tenderness  of  a  mother 
— she  was  an  isolated  being  in  the  universe,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out an  affection  that  was  not  centered  in  her  husband.  She  would  not, 
like  some,  tremble  at  the  pile ;  and  though  fifty  years  had  passed 
over  her,  she  required  not  to  be  supported  to  the  performance  of  this 
last  act  of  her  duty  and  pleasure. 

*^  The  shastrees  having  left  her,  the  pile  was  constructed  under  my 
own  superintendence.  Four  strong  posts,  ten  feet  distance  from  each 
other,  and  ten  feet  high  above  the  ground,  supported  four  cross  beams 
fitted  into  deep  hollows  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.  The  space 
within  the  posts  too  was  filled  up  with  dry  billets  of  wood  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  leaving  a  distance  of  five  feet  and  a 
half  to  the  top  of  the  posts.  The  woman  was  less  than  five  feet  high. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pile,  from  the  wood  to  the  top,  was  enclosed, 
excepting  a  door  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  Ht  one  comer,  with  cushy 
and  grass,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rafters  supporting  first,  grass, 
and  then  billets  of  wood.    There  was  a  fresh  breese  from  the  south-* 
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^ombmilllrled  Tr«t<^  allowed  to  be  used^  exoeptifl^  grass  and  the  cusby 
fiiraw  \  I  estimated  the  Intenlity  of  their  heat  and  the  fnry  of  theilr 
blaze  by  far  too  llffhtly ;  and  I  onght  to  hare  been  more  sorapnloas  in 
regiilatlt)g  theif  tniokness  just  opposite  to  the  woman's  head :  at 
the  tipper  part  of  the  pile  there  was  only  one  baadle  of  straw  in  thick* 
ness^  but  bundles  were  piled  downwards  (lilie  tiles  resting  on  eaeh 
Other)  at  half  theii*  lengthy  so  that  the  thiclcness  opposite  the  suttee's 
bead  was  equal  to  three  bundles.  Perhaps  the  shastrees,  who  had 
before  been  so  edger  to  pi'event  the  suttee^  and  who  must  have  Irnown 
the  fury  of  the  oonflagrtitlon  that  would  ensue  better  than  myself,  did 
Bot  Safe  to  point  out  this  mistake  to  me,  in  the  hopes  that  it  might 
|)ossibly  effect  the  destruction  of  the  snttee,  for  they  looked  with 
bori^r  on  the  probability  of  her  escape ;  the  uniTOrsal  belief,  however, 
was,  that  the  woman  would  immediately  reappear  from  the  pile  on  its 
being  lighted. 

"  The  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  old  woman,  when  preparing  for 
€oatb^  was  ebaraeterized  by  the  most  determined  brafery  and  cool- 
ness )  she  spoke  to  every  body,  repeated  the  invocation  and  prayers  in 
bn  audible,  distinct,  and  fervetit  tone,  and  walked  her  rounds  about 
the  pile,  over  rough  stones,  with  the  most  perfect  steadiness ;  several 
gentlemen  of  the  cantonment  were  present,  and  we  once  or  twice 
believed  that  she  had  a  reluctance  to  enter  the  pile,  from  a  disposi- 
tion we  thought  she  evinced  to  loiter  and  converse ;  I  therefbre  sent 
Keeleunt  Shastree  to  her,  who  explained  to  her  there  Was  no  disgrace 
in  then  retracting,  and  that  I  had  requested  him  to  beg  her  to  recon- 
eider  what  she  was  undertaking ;  she  only  smiled  and  sent  me  her 
blessing  |  aft^r  entering  the  pile  and  laying  herself  down^  an  officiating 
Brahmin  went  in  to  her ;  I  was  afraid  he  was  tying  her  down,  but  before 
t  had  satisfied  myself  on  this  head,  he  again  came  forth  and  handed  a 
light  to  the  woman,  who  placing  it  between  her  toes,  lighted  the  pile 
at  hei*  feet,  aftd  then  stood  op  with  the  light  in  her  right  hand,  and 
^th  the  most  nndaunted  courage  set  fire  to  the  pile  in  several  places 
over  her  head :  while  she  was  employed  in  this  manner,  the  officiating 
l^riests  were  firing  the  outside ;  at  first  a  slight  fire  was  seen  in  various 
farts,  just  as  we  observed  the  woman  lying  down  by  the  body  of  her 
husband  \  but  almost  in  an  rnstant*  afterwards  the  fire  bursfe  into  one 
sheet  of  fiame>  and  in  abont  a  miaute  and  a  half  the  grass  and  eusby 
of  the  sides  having  been  consumed,  the  stttee  was  seen  dead,  with  her 
right  hand  in  the  very  position  in  which  it  was  temarked  before  the 
flames  enveloped  her  from  our  view ;  although  we  were  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  the  pile,  and  to  windward,  the  heat  was  so  overpowering 
that  we  were  obliged  to  step  back.  My  opinion  is,  that  this  woman 
died  before  the  fire  could  have  scorched  her  flesh  in  more  than  one  or 
two  places ;  the  wind  blew  the  flame  directly  through  the  pile  and  upon 
her  face,  and  she  must  hate  been  instantly  deprived  of  breath  from  the 
want  of  air,^  as  well  as  from  the  heat  of  the  very  little  there  might  be 
left  to  inhale/'~pp.  101, 102. 

The  following  is  another  account  of  a  resolute  sacrifice  that  took 
place  at  Concou  tSssary  Foona  on  Sunday  the  ISth  June^  l82^. 

<•  &k  ttifiir inf  ftt  tho  gtwad  where  the  mm  wta  to  hwm,  I  fi»ii&A 


th^  Cyffieiatidg  Brahmin^  ptepsting  tbe  pik$  is  tfa^  iilitn66r  laid  down 
by  theShasters  of  PooflH.  There  wete  fddr  strooif  po&t^  fixed  into  the 
ground^  idth  grootes  at  the  top  of  each^  iiito  #hicti  tirose  beams  were 
fixed  5  and  upon  them  cross  rafters  Were  placed,  so  a^  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  pile.  The  length  of  the  space  between  the  corner  posts  iniglit 
be  about  nine  feet^  and  the  breadth  probably  fite^  while  the  height  of 
the  posts  were  abont  eight  of  ten  feet ;  dried  Idgs  of  wdod  and  ^6W- 
dnng  were  piled  tip  to  the  height  of  fonr  and  a  half  feet  inside  the 
eomer  posts,  and  dry  grass  was  laid  cm  them*  The  roof  of  the  pile 
was  formed  of  hay  and  wood^  the  only  use  of  which  schemed  to  be  to 
exclude  the  light,  as  it  wasi  too  light  above  the  bodies  td  assist  in 
burning  them  ;  the  space  between  the  top  of  the  pile  and  roof  might 
be  about  four  feet,  which  was  enclosed  by  bundles  ^irf  knsbey  placed 
longitudinally,  giving  the  inside  the  appearance  of  a  eabin  or  hut ; 
a  door  was  left,  rather  more  than  two  fedt  wide,  ^t  one  corner,  so  that 
ingress  and  egress  might  be  obtained.  The  ktisbey  was  plaeed  t&ttch 
more  thi^ily  on  the  windward  side  thati  cm  the  other,  as  it  Was  hoped 
that  if  the  woman  was  not  suffocated  at  once  by  the  flames  and 
smoke^  that  she  would  come  oat,  and  it  was  ejfcpected  that  from  thir 
oondequence  no  one  would  be  fotmd  bold  enough  to  again  undertake  it 
similar  act  of  devotion. 

^*  During  the  time  that  the  pile  was  consthicting,  the  body  Gt  the 
husband  was  laid  on  a  bier  at  the  edge  of  the  river^  add  his  widow 
dressed  in  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  her  friends  and  telationsf,  sat 
at  its  head. 

«  When  the  pile  wdS  finished,  the  body  was  lifted  up  and  placed  in 
it,  and  the  woman  having  first  gone  through  the  ettstoinaty  ceremonies 
of  ablution  and  worship,  and  distributed  victuals  to  thos6  round  about, 
ascended  herself  with  hardly  any  assistance :  she  sat  up  for  the  sps^ce 
of  one  or  two  minutes,  looking  at  her  husbatid'il  body,  tni  then  cooly 
arranged  a  place  near  it,  on  which  she  laid  doWn,  a  Brahmin  handed 
her  a  lighted  torch,  which  made  a  sign  to  thos^  odtside,  and  in  a  few 
-seconds  the  whole  kusbey  was  in  a  blaze.  8he  never  moved  frote  the 
plaee  on  which  she  first  laid  down,  and  her  death  mast  hare  l^een 
Instantaneous. 

"  When  the  straw  was  all  btimed,  it  appeared  to  thoSfe  looking  on  fts 
if  she  was  moving  in  the  pile,  and  a  feeling  of  horror  thrilled  through 
the  by^standers  at  the  idea  of  the  torture  she  was  suffering.  On 
looking  more  closely,  however,  it  appeared  to  be  only  her  kneed  which 
had  assumed  an  upright  posture  from  an  horlsEontal  oni»,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  sinews,  and  the  same  effiect  was  produced  upon  tho^6  of 
the  dead  body. 

'^  Her  death  must  have  been  as  easy  as  possible,  and  if  her  mind 
was  in  that  happy  state  we  must  suppose  from  her  having  the  resolu- 
tion to  make  such  a  sacnrifice^  I  think  it  WOttld  be  desirable  if  every 
person  could  resign  this'  World  with -as  little  bodily  or  mental  suffering. 
She  lay  down  to  die  a  violent  death,-  amd  as  She  must  have  supposed, 
a  very  agonizing  one,  with  aeimich«ompostfre  as  I  will  venture  to  say 
most  men  lay  down  to  sleep.''— pp.  147, 148. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
dated  17th  June^  1825,  we  find  some  very  cool  and  philosophical 
ppiAionjs  i'^ 
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^^  Humanity  is  apt  to  shudder  at  these  sacrifices^  and  true  religion 
very  properly  condemns  them ;  but  recent  observation  convinces  all  who 
have  been  present^  that  much  of  the  horror  of  the  sacrifice  itself  is 
the  effect  of  the  imagination  of  the  spectators,  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  reality.  The  dread  of  death  once  got  over  by  the  devotee, 
death  is  in  fact  passed,  unless  indeed  the  pile  is  very  scantily  supplied 
with  fuel,  so  that  the  victim  may  be  purposely  roasted  by  a  slow  fire. 
But  such  a  mode  of  construction  is  neither  consistent  with  the  Shas- 
ters  nor  with  established  usage,  by  which  in  all  matters  of  law  and 
custom  we  profess  to  be  guided.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  piles  seem 
to  be  equally  efficacious  in  quickly  destroying  life,  for  suffocation 
seems  to  follow  instantly  the  application  of  the  torch  to  the  inflam- 
mable materials.  It  is  an  idle  fancy  to  suppose  that  the  torture  is 
prolonged  even  for  a  minute,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  woman 
drowning  herself  in  a  well,  or  swallowing  a  little  arsenic,  would  un- 
dergo much  greater  bodily  suffering.  Whilst  such  sacrifices  are  reli- 
giously deemed  meritorious,  we  cannot  suppress  them  by  any  half  mea- 
sures. The  exposure  of  the  naked  bodies  of  the  Milesian  virgins,  it 
IS  recorded,  put  a  stop  to  their  propensity  to  suicide,  and  if  wo  could 
so  far  trample  upon  inveterate  prejudices,  as  to  collect  and  scatter  the 
ashes  of  the  Brahminee  victims  of  fanaticism  in  the  quarters  belong- 
ing to  the  polluted  and  degraded  castes,  we  too  might  check  the  prac- 
tice without  resorting  to  an  absolute  prohibition  of  it.  I  confess 
however  I  deprecata  all  interference  in  these  sacrifices,  beyond  thi^t  of 
ascertaining  that  they  are  purely  voluntary — that  point  decided,  the 
pile  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  combustible.  I  must  also  take 
leave  to  question  our  right  to  harass  the  affiicted  widow  by  long,  fre- 
quent, and  pertinacious  visitations,  or  by  any  vexatious  delays  in  con- 
structing the  pile,  by  which  means  the  body  of  the  deceased  husband 
which  ought  to  be  burned  a  few  hours  after  death,  is  liable  to  become 
a  mass  of  putrefaction  dangerous  to  the  health  of  relatives,,  who  are 
compelled  to  approach  it  to  perform  the  last  rites,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  fast  until  the  final  act  of  cremation  is  completed ;  we  have  seen, 
and  we  shall  again  see,  that  to  the  persuasis  mori,  to  these  who  believe 
that  this  immolation  opens  the  way  to  the  mansion  of  bliss,  to  those 
who  are  armed  to  resist  all  pain,  inured  to  suffer,  and  resolved  to  die, 
no  dissuasive  arguments  are  of  any  avail ;  I  therefore  think  that  we 
should  refrain  from  unnecessarily  annoying  the  unhappy  devotee  in 
her  last  moments,  by  endeavouring  to  make  her  feel  more  deaths  than 
one,  and  by  giving  unprecedented  vexation  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  her," — pp.  145, 146. 

We  shall  close  this  article  by  recording,  that  the  number  of  suttees 
were  in —  ^ 

1820  597 

1821  , 654 

1822 583 

1823  575 

1824  M..Mt 572 
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WAR  IN  GREECE. 

Sketches  ot  the  War  in  Greece,  in  a  Series  of  Extracts,  from  the  Private  Cor- 
respondence] of  Philip  James  Green,  Esq.  late  British  Consul  for  the  Morea  ;  with 
Notes  by  R.  L.  Green,  Esq.  Vice- Consul ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  official  and 
other  Documents,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Greece.    London.  Hurst  and  Co.  1827. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  has  re-lumed  the  interest  which  the  British 
public  had  felt  for  the  fate  of  Greece,  but  which  was  fast  dying  away,  if 
it  were  not  indeed  actually  extinct.  No  classical  associations,  no  human 
sympathy,  no  political  calculation,  could  resist  the  effects  of  the  un- 
worthy character  displayed  by  the  Greeks  themselves ;  their  eternal 
squabbles^  and  the  miserable  selfishness  which  dictated  all  their  actions. 
While  at  home,  subscriptions  wasted  in  ill-directed  aid,  loans  con- 
sumed by  grasping  avarice  and  usurious  knavery,  foolishly  lavished 
as  a  whole  and  pettily  pilfered  in  parts,  when  added  to  the  melancholy 
fates  of  nearly  all  those  generous  men  who  had  made  sacrifices  in  her 
cause,  whether  by  the  exertion  of  their  talents  here,  or  by  their  pre- 
sence in  the  country,  had  contributed  to  invest  the  subject  of  Greece 
with  feelings  little  short  of  absolute  disgust.  The  brilliant  engage- 
ment, however,  which  lately  took  place,  and  the  sanguine  hopes  now 
entertained  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  Greek  affairs,  again  turn  the 
attention  of  the  world  towards  this  hapless  country.  Mr.  Green's  work 
is  published  in  good  time  to  administer  to  this  appetite :  though  we  fear 
that  the  meal  to  be  made  from  it  will  be  found  scanty,  and  deficient 
in  the  grace  of  novelty.  The  consul  of  the  Morea  is  good  authority ; 
and  if  he  serve  ouly  to  revive  the  interest  in  past  scenes^  and  to  con- 
firm the  statements  of  others,  his  work  will  have  its  value. 
.  We  confess  our  surprise  to  find  these  lettcirs  written  in  a  tolerable 
spirit  of  fairness.  Among  the  Philhellenes  Mr.  Green's  affections  have 
always  been  considered  so  decidedly  Turkish^  that  we  certainly  anti- 
cipated a  less  measure  of  justice  would  be  dealt  out  against  their 
rebellious  subjects.  Now,  although  the  leaning  to  the  Ottoman 
side  is  very  evident,  and  as  the  favour  with  which  Mr.  Green  was 
treated  by  the  Turkish  authorities  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  a  very 
friendly  understanding,  we  should  hesitate  long  before  we  gave  ear  to 
the  bitter  charges  that  have  been  made  against  the  partiality  and 
injustice  of  thfs  writer.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man,  in  the  official 
situation  held  by  Mr.  Green,  to  preserve  a  decided  neutrality^  and  to 
retain  a  good  understanding  with  both  parties.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  keeping  up  a  bommunication  with  the  stronger  power,  as 
Mr.  Green  seems  to  have  done^  might  not  be  the  result  of  his  taking  a 
part  with  them,  but  simply  an  effect  arising  out  of  the  duties  of  his 
situation.  Mr.  Green  was  accredited  to  the  Turks  and  not  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  his  right  path  was  doubtless  to  remain  with  them  as  long 
as  he  could,  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  where  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  interfere  for  those  of  humanity.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn,  tMs  he  did,  and  no  more.  But  because  he  did  not  impru- 
dently and  uselessly  declare  his  friendly  feelings  to  the  Greek  cause*— 
because  he  lent  them  no  co-operation,  and  remained  as  long  as  he 
could  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy^  his  name  has  been  covered  with 
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every  species  of  abuse  by  the  most  mendacious  of  all  Gk>d*8  people, 
the  modern  Greeks ;  and  their  charges  have  been  adopted  and  re- 
echoed by  the  Philhellenes  in  Europe,  men  much  more  distingaished 
for  their  right  feelings,  than  their  correct  judgment. 

These  charges  have  been  partly  repelled  by  Mr.  Green,  in  a  paper 
in  the  appendix;  but  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

Those  who  read  the  Regeneration  of  Greece,  by  Pouquevillc,  will 
know  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  his  bombaatic  absurdities.  This  man 
who  writes  his  history  on  the  plan  of  Livy  and  in  the  style  of  Ossian,  was 
the  brother  of  the  French  consul  at  Patras  ;  and  he  has  related  many 
of  the  events  which  form  the  subject  of  these  letters.  He  has  also  lent 
the  aid  of  his  broad  pencil  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Green ; 
and  we  have  had  much  pleasure  in  observing  some  of  the  instances  of  the 
Englishman's  quiet  exposure  of  his  misrepresentation.  As  the  name 
of  Pouqueville  stands  most  undeservedly  high  as  an  authority  on  such 
subjftcts,  we  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  Select  a  passage  of  this  nature. 
Though  we  have  expressed  approbation  of  Mr.  Green's  conduct,  as 
far  as  we  know  it  in  the  character  of  consul,  we  are  far  from  coin- 
ciding in  his  opinions.  He  dislikes  the  Greeks,  and  not  without  cause 
•^-but  his  too  close  contact  with  them  in  detail,  has  made  him  unjust 
to  them  as  a  whole.  He  has  been  too  much  on  the  spot  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  the  general  bearings  of  the  question.  For  instance,  in 
drawing  a  sort  of  comparison  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  he  makes 
use  of  an  argument  which  may  tell  in  the  city.  The  Greeks,  he  says,  have 
been  guilty  of  a  series  of  piratical  depredations  on  our  mercantile  marine 
to  the  serious  injury  of  our  interests  for  years  ;  while  the  Turks  have 
never  been  found  guilty  of  such  conduct.  But  when  our  statesmen 
•look  to  this  grievance,  whom  are  they  to  blame  for  it  ?  The  Greeks, 
who  are  driven  on  to  the  sea  by  the  oppressions  of  their  masters,  and 
who  must  either  live  by  it  or  starve?  or  the  Turks,  who  pretend 
that  these  Greeks  are  their  subjects,  and  yet  for  the  last  six  years 
have  been  totally  unable  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  their  friends 
and  allies  ?  If  our  government  has  not  sought  redress  from  the  Porte 
itself  for  these  piracies,  it  is  from  the  full  knowledge  they  have  of  the 
Utter  inability  of  the  Sultan  to  keep  in  check  the  people  whom  he 
ehooses  to  call  his  slaves.  \Vhen  a  neighbour  entertains  a  nuisance 
which  he  either  cannot  nor  will  not  abate,  the  proper  way  is  to  compel 
him  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  European  powers  have  long  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  trifled  with  by  the  absura  pride  of  the  Turks ;  their  mil* 
tual  jealousy  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  ridiculous  haughti- 
ness of  the  Porte  been  pampered  into  insolence  by  rival  assiduities  of 
Frank  ambassadors.  We  trust  that  there  is  an  end  of  this,  and  that 
the  battle  of  Navarino  may  be  considered  as  the  first  progressive  ste^ 
towards  sweeping  out  this  d^rk  and  pestilent  corner  of  Europe. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  want  of  novelty  in  Mr.  Green's 
materials  as  to  the  incidents  of  the  Greek  War;  at  this  morlient,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  passages  which  will  doubtless  attract  the  attentioi^ 
of  the  public,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Turkish  navy  :-^ 

«*  The  Turks  catt  bring  a  hundfed  sail  ef  armed  vessels  into  action,  fhoiigfi 
Ihcy  nevct  produced  more  than  fifty  at  once.    The  l\lnis}anS>  Tripolitatis, 
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and  Algetines,  have  occasionally  ftitnisbed  about  twenty  vessels  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  corvettes,  bries,  and  schooners,  vVeli  armed  and  manned ;  but  these, 
thou^  acting  under  the  Turkish  admiral,  in  reality  do  just  as  they  please. 
The  Turkish  naval  force  proper,  ot  that  which  is  furnished  from  the  arsenal 
at  Constantinople,  consists  oi  five  or  six  three-deckers,  six  or  eight  seventy- 
fours,  thirty  frigates  and  corvettes,  afnd  between  forty  and  fifty  schooners  and 
brigs.  There  is  no  regular  marine,  but  Whenever  the  ships  are  to  be  manned 
for  any  expedition,  an  impressment  takes  place.  The  press-gang  run  into  the 
coifee  and  wine-houses,  where  the  poorer  orders  resort,  and  seize  all  indis- 
criminately, without  makins  the  least  inquiry  as  to  their  knowledge  of  naval 
tactics.  Nay,  people  quietly  walking  the  streets  do  not  escape.  A  more 
efficient  race  of  sailors,  however,  is  found  among  the  traders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  boatmen  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  these  are  impressed  without 
mercy. 

**  Before  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  seamen  whenever  they  should  be 
called  upon  by  the  Porte  so  to  do,  and  this  was  a  condition  of  their  being 
allowed  to  govern  themselves.  This  will  account  for.  so  many  Greeks  being 
in  the  Turkish  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Europeans  aUo  are  nevet 
wanting;  but  it  must  be  stated  in  justice  to  these,  that  many  have  been  regu- 
larly trepanned  into  their  service.  There  are  a  set  of  wine-houses  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  kept  bvMaltese  and  other  Europeans,  to  which  almost 
all  the  Frank  sailors  resort.  The  landlord  goes  to  the  Turkish  capoudan,  and 
asks  if  he  requires  any  Europeans,  and  if  so,  how  many.  The  capoudan 
states  the  number  he  wants,  and  generally  pays  down  the  money  for  them. 
The  landlord  then  returns  to  the  inn,  finds  out  all  the  discontented  sailors  iii 
the  Porte,  plies  them  well  with  liquor,  and  contrives  to  make  them  sign  a 
regular  agreement  of  service.  As  soon  as  this  is  efiected,  they  afe  imme- 
diately conveyed  on  board  ship,  drunk  as  they  are ;  and  most  especial  care  is 
taken  that  no  opportunity  of  landing  shall  be  afforded  them,  as  long  as  the 
vessel  remains  in  narbour.  They  have  the  same  rations  as  the  Turkish  sailor  3 
but  wine,  spiHts,  or  grog,  must  be  paid  for  extra,  in  fact  in  any  way  that  the 
unfortunate  Christian  can.  Every  Turkish  ship,  however,  has  a  regular 
coffee-house  on  board,  at  which  all  imaginable  Wants  may  be  gratified :  the 
keeper  of  this  coffee-house  is  perhaps  the  very  scoutidrel  who  assisted  iti  kid- 
Dapping  the  Europeans,  or  at  least  he  ha^  something  to  do  with  it.  If  the 
European  has  need  of  any  thing,  he  is  allowed  to  get  it  from  the  coffee-house 
on  credit,  and  about  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article  is 
charged.  The  sailor,  therefore,  after  he  has  served  several  months,  so  far 
from  having  any  pay  to  receive,  is  told  that  the  whole  is  due  to  the  eoffiffh 
house-keeper,  and  that  moreover  he  has  a  further  debt  to  liquidate,  which  of 
course  can  only  be  done  by  further  service.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
called  upon  officially,  to  liberate  Englishmen  who  had  been  first  kidnapped 
and  then  cheated ;  and  in  some  instances  I  have  been  successful,  though  in 
others  the  terms  of  agreement  signed  with  the  man's  own  hand  has  ueen 
fchown  to  me  to  prove  that  he  was  not  forced  into  tht  Turkish  service.  The 
officers  of  the  fleet  are  chosen  from  among  the  soldiery,  and  their  nomination 
Is  a  matter  of  interest  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  Capoudan  Pasha.  Nautical 
skill  may  trtily  be  said  not  to  exist  amotig  the  Turks ;  and  any  one  who  has 
had  the  eood  fortune  to  have  sailed  with  ihe  squadron  which  accompanied  our 
fleet  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt,  is  thought  a  very  Nehon. 
With  such  a  crew,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the  Turks  manage  to  navigate 
at  all ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  vessel  is  sailed  and  steered  by  Europeans* 
while  the  fighting  part  belongs  exclusivehr  to  the  Turks.  1  h^ve  been  told, 
itfid  from  what  I  nave  seen,  I  can  easily  believe,  that  the  confusion  on  board 
a  Turkish  vessel  li  absolutely  ridiculous.  Oite-half  of  the  men  are,  perhaps, 
horribly  sea-sick,  sprawling  about  the  deck ;  while  the  other  half  are  ptilling 
at  ropes,  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  The  Ch^ouSes  are  seen  running 
h6tt  and  tber^  bitsthiadeiDg  Hglit  tM  Un,  sM  ffftcibg  the  ttten  td  their  itii^ 
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Indeed,  the  xvay  in  which  the  sailors  are  taught  to  handle  and  know  the 
different  ropes  is,  as  1  was  informed,  quite  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the 
system.  Vegetables,  pipes,  pieces  of  cloth,  &c.  are  attached  to  the  rigging 
and  the  cordage,  and  then  the  command  is  eiven,  '  haul  up  the  long  pipe ;  let 
go  the  cabbage,'  &c.  After  the  news  was  known  of  the  destruction  of  a  fine 
ship  of  war,  by  the  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks,  the  panic  that  seized  tlie  crew  of 
a  Turkish  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  Greek  one  was  excessive.  Sailors  on 
board  these  have  told  me  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  scene  of  confusion. 
The  guns  were  fired  without  aim,  and  often  on  the  side  on  which  the  enemy 
was  not:  the  men  were  flying  here  and  there,  vociferating  and  running; 
many  were  preparing  to  jump  overboard,  and  others  absolutely  did  so.  In 
fact,  at  the  best  of  times,  there  is  little  discipline ;  but  at  such  a  juncture 
there  is  none.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  emboldened  the  small 
Greek  vessels  to  approach  and  manoeuvre  round  the  heavy  armed  Turkish 
frigates  with  perfect  impunity.  A  Greek  vessel  once  approached  a  Turkish 
heavy  frigate  so  close,  tnat  the  anchor  of  the  latter  caught  hold  of  some  part 
of  the  rigging  of  the  former.  In  an  instant  both  one  and  the  other  ran  to  cut 
away  and  disentangle  themselves ;  the  Greek  not  liking  such  close  quarters, 
and  the  Turk  taking  his  enemy  to  be  a  fire-ship.  Not  a  single  shot  was  fired. 
The  loouacious  Greek  was  heard  to  vociferate  the  vilest  aouse  on  the  Turk 
and  on  Mahomet ;  while  the  grave  Turk,  on  the  other  side,  merely  shook  his 
finger,  and  invited  him  to  fight  it  out  hand  to  hand.  A  single  broadside  from 
an  European,  of  half  the  weight  of  metal  of  the  Turk,  would  have  blown  the 
Greek  out  of  the  water. 

**  These  scenes,  however,  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Both 
their  panic  and  their  thorough  want  of  skill  have  been  bettered  hj  experience; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  a  single  Turkish  vessel  has  fought  its  way 
through  a  whole  Greek  squadron. 

"  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  for  some  years  past,  h^s  been  gradually  increasing 
his  naval  force,  and  his  fleet  now  consists  of  at  least  sixty  vessels  of  war.  Of 
these,  six  or  seven  are  frigates,  which  have  been  chiefly  Duilt  in  private  dock- 
yards at  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and  Trieste ;  the  others  consist  of  corvettes, 
brigs,  and  schooners,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  these  vessels  are 
'  of  a  very  superior  class,  and  in  excellent  order.  In  action,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  vessels,  the  Egyptians  have  proved  themselves  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Constantinople  Turks ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  of  there  being  many  foreign  seamen  in  the  viceroy's 
service,  who  form  part  of  the  crew  of  each  vessel." 

The  account  of  Ibrahim  Pacha*s  army  and  its  equipment  before 
MissoloDghiy  will  also  not  he  without  its  interest  in  the  present 
crisis  :— 

**  Missolonghi  is  now  regularly  inrested  by  the  l^yptian  army,  assisted  by 
the  Albanians,  under  the  orders  of  the  Seraskier.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
nothing  of  consequence  has  taken  place ;  the  troops  being  employed  in  form- 
ing the  batteries,  in  transporting  shot,  shells,  and  ammunition  from  Crio 
l^Gth  to  the  camp,  and  in  cutting  fascines  and  brushwood  to  fill  up  the 
ditches.  For  this  laborious  service  the  Arabs  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  Albanians,  as  they  were  up  to  their  middle  in  water  most 
part  of  the  day;  and  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  therefrom.  Most  part  of  the  shot,  shells,  &c.  were  transported 
on  the  heads  of  the  Arabs,  from  Crio  Nero  to  Missolonghi,  a  distance  of  four 
hours,  which  alone  would  have  killed  stronger  looking  men.  I  am  now  able, 
from  personal  observation,  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
which  I  think  will  prove  acceptable.  Each  regiment  originally  consists  of 
four  thousand  Arabs,  clothed  in  a  uniform,  composed  of  a  red  cloth  jacket, 
trowsers,  and  skull-cap,  and  armed  with  a  musket,  bayonet,  and  cartouch©- 
box.  The  officers  are  Asiatic,  and  other  Turks,  but  the  seijeants,  cor- 
porals, and  drummers,  are  Arabs.    ]Ln  appearance,  they  are  certainly  the  most 
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despicable  troops  imaginable,  there  being  scarcely  a  fine-looking  man  amongst 
them  y   added  to  which,    they   have  almost  universally  suflered  from  the 
opthalmia,  and  have  either  lost  an  eye,  squint  very  much,  or  are  short-sighted. 
Since  their  arrival  in  the  Morea,  the  uniform  of  many  has  given  place  to  all 
kinds  of  grotesque  clothing,  acquired  by  pillage,  such  as  women's  petticoats, 
Albanian  kilts,  &c.     They  make  up,  however,  for  their  appearance  by  their 
behaviour,  being  exceedingly  obedient,  and  apt  at  leamins  military  evolutions, 
the  old  regiments  going  through  the  exercise  very  well  5  added  to  which, 
they  never  "by  any  chance  complain,  and  stand  fatigue  remarkably  well. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  of  their  landing  in  the  Morea,  their  privations  have 
been  very  great,  continually  marching  and  counter-marching  over  mountains, 
and  fording  rivers.    At  Patrass  the  tents  were  not  pitched  j  the  men  were 
exposed  day  and  night  to  the  weather,  and  to  protect  themselves  from  its 
inclemency,  dug  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which  they  thrust  their  heads, 
leaving  the  rest  of  their  bodies  exposed.    They  are  constantly  drilled,  and 
sometimes  are  exercised  six  or  seven  times  a-day.    When  oli  duty,  one  of 
their  occupations  is  the  cleaning  of  their  muskets,  which  they  keep  remarkably 
bright  and  in  good  order.    There  are  no  regular  cavalry  attached  to  Ibraliim 
Pasha's  army ;  but  all  the  officers,  medical  staff,  and  commissariat  depart- 
ment, are  mounted,  besides  the  baggage  horses  and  mules.     Of  the  European 
officers,  of  whpm  so  much  has  been  said,  there  are  few  of  any  consequence 
with  Ibrahim.     Of  the  French,  the  generality  are  surgeons,  young  students 
from  the  hospitals ;  Colonel  Seves,  known  as  Soliman  Bey,  is  now  at  Tri- 
polizza,  and  has  not  been  here.    The  Italians  are  chiefly  instructors,  or  drill 
officers,  but  they  have  merely  the  name,  at  least  while  they  remained  here ; 
it  is  said,  however,  that  they  were  of  use  in  Egypt.    The  number  of  Europeans 
now  here  and  at  Missoloughi  with  the  army,  does  not  exceed  thirty ;  and  I 
am  informed,  that  there  are  not  more  than  double  that  number  altogether  in 
the  Morea.     Ibrahim  Pasha  is  said  to  pay  little  attention  to  them ;  and  in  no 
instance,  I  believe,  followed  their  advice,  not  even  of  his  chief  engineer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Romney,  a  Neapolitan.    Their  pay  varies  from  seven 
hundred  to  two  thousand  piastres  a  month,  with  rations  for  a  horse  and 
servant,  which  undoubtedly  is  their  chief  inducement  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Pascha  of  Egypt.     Some  of  these  same  Europeans,  in  the  first  instance, 
joined  the  Greeks;  but  getting  no  pay,  and  receiving  ill-treatment  and  abuse, 
quitted  their  service  in  disgust.    Smee  they  have  joined  the  Egyptians,  they 
nave  been  regularly  paid,  and  never  go  into  battle.'' 

Dr.  Pouqueville's  transcript  of  his  brother's  journal,  when  con- 
trasted with  Mr.  Green's  account  of  the  same  transaction,  will  teach 
us  how  to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  this  par  nobile  fratrum. 

^^  Monsieur  Pouqueville,  the  French  consul,  has  been  placed  in  an 
unpleasant  situation,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  me  for  protection. 
Much  valuable  Greek  property  had  been  received  into  the  French 
consulate,  and,  on  the  pasha's  entry,  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  took  refuge  there : 
among  the  number  were  several  persons  under  the  French  protection. 
On  the  17th  instant,  some  of  these  being  intoxicated,  took  occasion 
to  insult  and  intimidate  the  consul,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  ;  he 
managed  to  escape,  disguised  in  his  servant's  coat,  and  rushed  to  my 
house,  imploring  protection.  Such  was  his  terror,  that,  on  entering 
my  gates,  he  called  to  the  janissary  to  close  them,  as  he  was  pursued 
by  assassins  ;  he  iiished  into  the  house,  which  he  traversed  with  incon- 
ceivable speed,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  refuge  in  a  room,  when  he 
was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  brother.  Ere  the.  latter  could  gain 
the  least  insight  into  the  cause  of  such  an  unexpected  visit.  Monsieur 
Fouqueville  retraced  his  steps  with  equal  rapi^ty^  and  finally  forced 
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himself  into  the  drawinf -room»  vhare>  quite  oftrtomn,  and  the  pictnre 
of  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Mrs*  Oreen^  exclaim* 
iog>  ^  Pour  I'amour  de  Diea,  sauvez^moi,  madame/    As  I  was  absent 
at  the  moment,  assisting  in  extinguishing  the  conflagration,  a  servant 
was  sent  for  me :  but  notwithstanding  all  my  entreaties  to  the   cu>n- 
trary,  nothing  short  of  embarkation  would  content  him ;  and  I  waa 
obliged  to  seek  Captain  Hunter,  of  the  Clifton,  then  engaged  among 
the  burning  ruins,  who  accompanied  him  on  board  his  vessel,  after  ha 
had  been  induced  to  re^lothe  himself  in  his  uniform.     Fearful  of 
meeting  any  of  the  ruffians,  he  refused  to  go  by  the  road,  preferring  to 
be  let  down  a  precipice  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden,  which   was 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  cords  of  my  flag*stafiF,  and  without 
accident,  except  a  little  damage  done  by  the  fViction  of  his  gaudy 
Parisian  uniform.    After  remaining  three  days  on  board,  and  suffering 
from  sea-sickness,  at  my  urgent  solicitation  he  returned,  and  resided 
in  my  house  two  days.    In  the  meantime  I  had  investigated  the  aflfair, 
and  ascertained  that  the  disturbance  arose  from  a  fear  lest  M.  Pouque- 
yille  should  leave  the  consulate :  however,  I  found  means  to  persuade 
the  rioters  to  quit  Patrass,  and  provided  them  a  conveyance  to  Misso- 
longhi.    As  soon  as  these  quitted  the  consulate,  the  French  consul 
returned  there.    I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  any  one  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  fear ;  he  was  incapable  of  the  least  exertion."— 
pp.  81—^3. 

Dr.  Pouqueville's  account  of  this  transaction  is  as  follows : — 

'^  Qu'on  me  pardonne  de  transcrire  le  journal  du  consul ;  je  le  met- 
trai  d6sormais  en  sc^ne  le  moins  que  je  pourrai.  *  Je  n*avais  jamais 
entendu  un  pareil  language,  Moi,  qui  ne  croyais  pas  avoir  unennemi 
sur  la  terre,  quelle  fat  ma  surprise  !  Des  hommes  que  je  connaissais . 
depuis  quinze  ans,  me  menacer,  demander  mon  d^shonneur !  En  r6- 
fl6chissant  sur  une  pareille  d6mence,  je  deseendis  seul  et  sans  armea 
jnsqu'^  la  porte.  Alors,  m'adressant  au  plus  furieux :  Vous  savez,  lui 
drs-je,qne  mon  intention  n'est  pas  departir ;  mais  puisque  vous  pr6tendez 
commander  ici,  je  vous  ordonne,  au  nom  de  roi,  d'embarquer  votre 
famille  et  de  sortir.  A  ces  mots,  le  furieux  me  repousse,  deux  assassins 
se  pr^sentent  en  seconde  ligne,  d'autres  me  suivent,  lorsqu'un  de  mes 
domestiques  me  crie  en  grec,  de  haut  de  l]et  galerie,  de  me  sauver. 
Quelques  personnes  m'arrachent  de  leur  mains ;  je  sors  par  une  des 
br^ches  que  le  tremblement  de  terre  de  la  voille  avait  faites  au  mur 
d'enceinte  ;  je  me  rends  d  hard  d'un  tmisseau  Anglais,  commands 
par  le  Capitaine  Hunter,  De  \k  mes  regards  se  portent  sur  la  grand 
sc^ne  de  desolation  qui  envelloppe  Patras.  ...  La  nuit  tombe,  les 
Turcs  sont  rentr^s  au  chd^teau ;  les  rebelles  m'addressent  plusieurs 
messages ;  un  de  leurs  n^gociateurs  veut  les  excuser  en  rejetant  sur 
rivresse  la  faute  quails  ont  commise  ;  ma  response  est :  qu'ils  partent, 
et  qu'ils  e'^mbarquent.  lis  cedent,  et  au  point  dujour  je  rentre  au 
consulate  que  je  n'afmie  pas  perdue  de  f>ue,  et  oii  je  n'osais  faire 
p^n^trer  la  force  arm^e,  qui  aurait  £ait,  avant  tout,  main  basse  sur  les 
Grees  r^fugi^s/  " 

We  shall  eonelude  this  wtoilae  with  Mr.  Green's  summary  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Greace,  hrifging  up  the  ia<^igaace  to  the  date  of  his 
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note ;  viz.  two  d^ys  prior  to  tho  battle  of  Kavarino,  whicli  we  appre* 
liend  has  rather  changed  the  Bituation  of  things: — 

"  The  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  have  retained  their  superiority 
at  sea  undisputed)  and  it  would  appear  that  the  means  thus  afforded 
of  supplying  their  troops  in  the  Morea,  ha9  been  considered  a  sulEcient 
advantage  ;  these  powerful  naval  armaments  not  having  even  attempted 
to  etrike  a  single  blow. 

\^  ^^  Ob  the  one  hand,  the  Greeks  finding  by  experience  that  they  could 
not  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy,  have  wisely  returned  to  their 
islands,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  dismantled  their  vessels.   *•;•-«- 

^^  In  justice  to  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated^ 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  no 
act  of  piracy  has  been  committed  by  any  of  their  cruisers. 

*^  In  September,  1826,  the  new  armed  steam  vessel,  built  for  the 
Greeks  in  the  river  Thames,  and  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
after  experiencing  great  difficulties,  arrived  at  Napoli.  Soon  afters- 
wards  a  ship,  about  two  thousand  tons  register^  mounting  sixty  guns, 
which  had  been  built  in  America,  also  arrived  at  Napoli,  both  which 
circun^stanees,  added  to  the  expected  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  once 
more  excited  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  Greeks. 

^^  In  the  beginning  of  18'il7  General  Church  and  Lord  Cochrane 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  were  soon  afterwards  named  military  and  naval 
commanders-in-chief.  His  lordship  quitted  the  schooner  in  which  he 
had  been  previously  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  An^erican  ship,  which  had  been  named  by  the  Greeks 
the  Hellas  frigate.  The  greatest  part  of  the  American  crew  which 
navigated  the  vessel  to  Greece,  are  stated  to  have  quitted  her  sopn 
afterwards,  and  were  replaced  by  Greeks,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Admiral  Miaulis,  who  embarked  on  board  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Cochrane:  his  lordship  had  also  in  his  pay  some  Bnglish  officers  and 
seamen. 

*^  A  few  Greek  vessels  h&ving  been  (equipped,  and  a  land  force  col- 
lected, it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  Acropolis  ^f 
Athens,  and  the  expedition  sailed  about  the  end  of  March  for  the 
Pirsus,  An  army  had  been  collected  by  the  Greeks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens,  represented  as  the  largest  force  they  had  ever  yet  brought 
together  in  the  field:  with  this  force  cominuni cations  were  opened, 
and  offensive  operations  cowmenced.  A  small  fort  near  the  P}rs»us 
capitulated  on  the  28th  April,  honourable  terms  having  been  gmnted; 
but  BO  sooner  were  the  garrison  of  three  hundred  men  in  the  power  of 
the  Greeks,  than  they  were  shamefully  butchered.  This  infamous  act 
having  been  witnessed  by  Lord  Cochrane,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
publish  an  address  to  the  Greek  Marine,  disclaiming  all  participatioQ 
in  the  outrage,  which  he  designates  ^  as  the  most  frightful  he  ever 
beheld.'  Shortly  after  this  occurrence  the  comhiaed  Greek  forces, 
under  the  orders  of  Church  and  Cochrane,  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  Turks  besieging  Athens ;  but  in  a  few  hours  were  completely 
defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and,  it  is  said,  the  two  eommandeii 
with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  by  fiyiag  to  the  ships. 

*^  Lord  Cochrane  then  sailed  for  Patrass,  with  the  frigate  and 
steam-vessel ;  and  when  off  Capie  Papa,  within  sight  pf  Zante,  had  an 
aotion  mth  two  Tarkiib  ^^rfettee,  wls^b  }4«ted  styeral  bonrs ;  but 
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strange  as  it  may  appear^  his  Lordship  was  here  again  unsuccessfal, 
as  both  the  corvettes  escaped,  and  subsequently  reached  Alexandria 
in  safety. 

"  After  this  failure.  Lord  Cochrane  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Napoli,  and  being  joined  by  about  twenty  Greek  vessels,  decided  on 
attempting  the  destruction  of  the  Viceroy's  fleet,  then  fitting  out  at 
Alexandria.     Thither  the  expedition  sailed,  and  having  arrived  off  the 
port,  on  the  l6th  June,  hoisted  Austrian  colours ;  but  since  the  former 
similar  attempt  made  by  the  Greeks,  the  Viceroy  had  adopted  strict 
precautions,  and  constantly  kept  a  vessel  of  war  cruising  outside  the 
harbour.     The  Egyptian  cruiser  recognized  the  Greek  vessels  at  once, 
and  giving  the  alarm  by  firing  guns,  attempted  to  make  the  port : 
failing  in  doing  so,  she  was  run  on  shore.  A  fire-ship  was  sent  to  bum 
her,  without  success:  a  second  succeeded,  and  she  was  destroyed. 
By  this  time  the  alarm  on  shore  had  become  general.    Mehemet  Ali 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  harbour,  and  by  his  presence    and 
exertions  got  twenty-four  vessels  out  to  sea,  which  was  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  Greek  force.    These  however  did  not  remaiu  to  fight,  and 
were  chased  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  as  far  as  Rhodes,  when  the  pursuit 
was  abandoned,  the  latter  returning  to  Alexandria,  after  being  joined 
by  the  two  corvettes  attacked  by  lord  Cochrane  off  Cape  Papa.  These 
repeated  failures,  although  no  doubt  principally  caused  by  Lord 
Cochrane's  having  Greeks  under  his  orders,  and  brave  and  determined 
enemies  to  deal  with,  appear  to  have  made  the  Greeks  dissatisfied 
vnth  their  two  English  Commander-in-Chief,  and  (as  it  is  said) 
Miaulis  quitted  the  Hellas,  and  again  assumed  the  command  of  his 
own  brig.     On  the  2d  of  August  the  Greek  frigate  and  a  brig  ap- 
peared off  Zante,  steering  for  the  Bay  of  Patrass,  where  two  Turkish 
vessels,  a  corvette,  and  schooner,  then  lay.  *  During  that  day  a  heavy 
firing  was  heard,  and  the  next  the  frigate  was  seen  towing  the  cor- 
vette, which  she  had  captured,  and  it  is  believed  the  schooner  also. 
The  lonians  are  described  as  having  given  way  to  the  most  extravagant 
joy' on  occasion  of  this  first  success  of  Lora  Cochrane,  although  the 
great  disparity  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  could  hardly  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  result.    The  last  advices  received  state  that  the  steam-vessel 
had  been  laid  up,  as  her  engines  had  become  unserviceable,  ami  the 
Greeks  had  no  means  of  repairing  them.     -    -    -    -     - 

^*  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  after  the  fall  of  Missolonghi, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  returned  with  his  army  to  the  Morea.  Upwards  of 
eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  during  which  period 
Ibrahim  has  not  struck  a  single  blow*  It  is  true,  however,  that  he 
has  marched  and  counter-marched  in  all  directions  without  any  appo- 
sition ;  that  he  has  kept  up  the  communications  with  the  fortresses  in 
his  possession ;  that  several  of  the  Capitoni  have  submitted  and 
received  his  letters  of  pardon ;  and  also  that  the  Greek  districts  of 
Gastouni,  Patras,  and  Vostizza,  as  far  inland  as  Calavrita,  have  re- 
turned to  their  former  allegiance.  For  some  months  past,  Greeks, 
wearing  their  arms,  have  resumed  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Turks  at  Patras,  and  they  have  this  year  been  permitted  to 
cultivate  their  valuable  currant  vineyards  at  Vostizza,  the  Egyptian 
soldiery  being  quartered  in  the  district. 

*^  The  only  fortress  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks  are 
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Napoli  di  Romania,  Corinth,  and  Napoli  di  Malvasia.  The  pos- 
session of  the  latter  is  of  little  importance  to  either  party,  hut 
Ihrahim  appears  to  he  fully  aware  of  the  improhahility  of  ohtaining 
possession  of  the  others,  except  hy  hrihery.  From  what  has  recently 
transpired,  there  can  he  little  douht  of  his  having  very  nearly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Napoli  di  Romania  hy  such  means. 

"  The  Seraskier  invested  Athens  in  June  1826:  the  town  was 
occupied  hy  his  Alhanians,  while  the  Acropolis,  in  the  centre  of  it^ 
was  defended  hy  the  Greeks. 

^^  The  fighting  was  confined  to  occasional  skirmishes,  as  the 
Seraskier  appears  from  the  first  to  have  determined  to  starve  the 
garrison  into  a  surrender.  At  one  time,  when  at  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity, they  were  relieved  in  a  very  gallant  manner  hy  Colonel 
Fahvier,  who  threw  some  provisions  into  the  Acropolis,  and  entered  it 
with  a  few  men.  After  the  failure  of  the  second  attempt  to  relieve 
the  place  hy  General  Church  and  Lord  Cochrane,  the  garrison  capi- 
tulated, on  condition  of  heing  permitted  to  retire, 

^^  The  Acropolis  was  taken  possession  of  hy  the  Seraskier  in  June, 
1827,  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  heing  respected. 

^^  In  Roumelia,  Alhania,  Epirus,  &c.  tranquillity  has  heen  pre- 
served hy  the  Turks  up  to  the. present  time,  nor  have  the  Greeks 
resumed  the  offensive,  or  offered  the  least  resistance  in  that  quarter 
since  the  fall  of  Missolonghi. 

^'  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Insurgents 
are  reduced  to  the  possession  of  three  fortresses  in  Greece,  and  that, 
although  the  different  districts  are  still  occupied  hy  their  inhahitants, 
(some  having  even  suhmitted,)  the  whole  of  Continental  Greece, 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Maina,  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Ottomans."'-'}*^.  258 — ^260. 
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The  Patriarchs.— [Fragment  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  formerly  resident 
in  the  Ea^jt.^ — This  is  Sunday  night,  and  I  have  heen  continuing  my  reading 
of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  Wnat  genuine  sons  of  Arahs  they  were,  and 
with  what  freshness  of  truth  and  reality  they  are  depicted !  How  they 
dwell  in  their  tents,  and  journey  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  Bke  people 
with  whom  we  have  lived  and  heen  familiar ;  and  how  the  landscape  in  which 
they  are  moving  rises  to  my  eyes ;  sometimes  among  the  tanks  and  tamarind- 
trees  of  India,  or  the  stuhhle  fields  and  heaps  of  com  of  Egvpt,  and  villages 
of  which  you  may  look  round  and  count  twenty,  each  marked  hy  its  cluster 
of  palm-trees ;  and  sometimes  among  the  rippled  waves  of  sand,  somewhere 
hetween  Tooni  and  Ahou  Seir.  Judah,  ana  Simeon,  and  the  rest,  were,  I 
dare  say,  great  good-for-nothing  lads,  and  noted  the  fair  Bedawees,  like  the 
youth  who  drove  my  ass  and  wanted  to  go  with  us  to  Cairo.  "Poor  Rachel, 
•—the  fair,  hlithe  BMawee  damsel, — ^with  her  fawn-like  eyes,  and  hlue  ca- 
mise,  and  plaited  hair,  and  hlue  spot  on  the  chin,  like  one  of  those  our  ass- 
driver  pronounced  tayib.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  tracing  her 
simple  history.  Her  first  appearance  with  her  father's  sheep,  a  gay  and 
^PPy  &^h — ^and  then  a  hride^  loved  and  cherished  into  wilfulness  and  caprice, 
—and  then — alas  that  it  should  come  to  this — "  When  I  came  from  Padim, 
Rachel  died  hy  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet  there  was 
hut  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath;  and  I  buried  ner  there  in  the  way 
of  Ephrath."— Or^'no/  Manuscript. 
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Rf  pvTATioir.^The  way^  toeordlng  to  Socrates^  to  obtain  a  good  lepnta^ 
tbn.  if  to  endeavimr  to  he  what  you  desire  to  appear.  "  Men/'  obaervea 
Shabpeare  alao^  ^^  ihould  be  what  they  seem/' 

The  mistakes  of  a  layman  are  like  the  errors  of  a  pocket  watch,  whidi 
aflbcts  only  an  individual ;  but  when  a  clergyman  errsj  it  is  like  the  town- 
dock  going  wrong— it  misleads  a  multitude. 

The  Last  IVTinsteel. — Returning  via  Dorchester^  I  there  heard  of  a 
poor  fellow^  whose  home  was  in  a  remote  part  of  Cornwall ;  and  who,  fancy- 
ing himself  the  last,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  Comubian  or  Cymrian  bards, 
invoked  his  muse,  not  of  Parnassus,  but  rather  of  the  venerable  dmid- 
ical  hill  of  Cam  Breh,  or  Penringhaud, — in  Celtic,  the  Promontory  of 
Blood, — to  compose  a  long  elegy  on  the  lamented  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  an  epistle  of  condolence  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold. 
With  this  bardish,  or  rather  barbarous  effusion,  he  set  out  on  foot  from  his  t 
native  village,  and  walked  the  whole  way  to  London  to  obtain  an  audience,  > 
and  present  it  to  the  prince.  On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
confined  for  several  days  to  his  miserable  lodgings.  When  he  recovered,  to 
his  great  disappointment,  he  found  that  the  prince  had  quitted  London,  and 
was  gone  to  reside  at  Came  House,  near  Dorchester.  He  found,  too,  that  all 
his  money  was  spent,  and  that  he  must  part  with  his  watch,  the  purchase  of 
his  early  youth,  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  his  sickness  and  pro- 
tracted stay  in  London,  and  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  distant  home. 

But  the  poor  old  bard  journeyed  not  in  despair.  Dorchester  lay  in  his 
road  back,  and  he  felt  assured  that  when  he  got  access  to  present  his  exquisite 
▼ersea  to  Prinee  Leopold,  his  highness  would  amply  repay  him  for  all  his 
toils  on  the  way,  and  enable  him  to  return  with  overflowing  pockets  to  hia 
anxious  wife  and  family.  In  good  time,  the  wandering  minstrel  reached  the 
capital  of  Dorsetshire;  but  he  was  now  pennyless,  and  had  nothing  left  to 
pledge,  save  the  garments  with  which  he  was  poorly  clad.  I  chanced  to  be 
at  the  same  Inn  where  this  Celtic  Comubian  had  put  up,  was  informed 
by  the  landlord  of  his  Quixotic  journey,  and  entreated  to  read  his  elegy. 
The  tale  of  his  toilsome  wanderings  h.ad  something  wHd  and  romantic  in  it, 
and  I  felt  eager  to  see  and  converse  with  him.  On  introduction,  I  found 
him  to  be  a  plain  countryman,  rude  and  unlettered,  and  totally  dissimilar  in 
every  reroect  to  those  ideas  we  conceive  of  the  ancient  minstrels,  the  atten- 
dants and  oompanions  of  kings  and  renowned  warriors ;  yet  so  confident  of 
the  ultimate  suocess  of  his  poetry,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  sympathetic  sorrow 
at  bis  disappointments.  He  soon  produced  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  divided 
in  several  places  by  frequent  folding  and  much  'soiled  by  repeated  use, 
and  placing  it  in  my  hands  with  an  air  of  proud  satisfaction,  bade  me  read 
t\ie  very  best  verses  yet  composed  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  I  found  the 
lines  to  be  as  far  beneath  those  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  as  theirs. are 
below  the  inimitable  fire  of  the  divine  bard  of  Palestine. 

The  next  day,  the  lancUord  first  detaining  the  poor  man's  hat  for  his  night's 
lodging,  &;c.  he  sat  out  early  with  uncovered  brows  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
Prince  Leopold,  two  miles  distant.    It  was  now  that  he  might  be  said  to  have 
appeared  more  like  the  aneient  bards  of  his  venerable  nation,  than  he  ever 
did  before,  as  his  fujl  grey  locks  streamed  on  the  morning  winds.    Need  I  tell 
you  that  he  totally  failed  in  his  mission  ?    But  obtaining  about  five  shillings 
from  the  domestics  of  the  prince,  he  returned  to  the  inn,  redeemed  his  hatj 
and  went  his  wavj  diseonsolate  and  sad,  towards  his  native  wilds  in  Corn-* 
wall.    Long  ere  he  reaped  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tamar,  he  must  have 
been  totally  dependent  on  Uie  generosity  of  strauffers  for  a  wretched  existenoe, 
and  the  means  of  beholding  onee  more  his  sadly-anxious  wife  and  family. 
Poor  minptrel  \  thou  ^dst  let  out  on  thy  journey  in  the  proud  expectation 
of  royal  favouTj  emeljiment,  and  applause  i  but  retumedst  to  thy  miserable 
cottage  a  bankmpt  in  hope,  and  a  very  b^ggwr  \-^T^  tf  ^  M^dtm  Qcnimt* 
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*P  ThjB    RsCEFTION    Of    TH«    POBTRAIT    OP   YOfflTS    KaPOIsSOV    BY    ftiS 

^fi  Father,  on  the  Ete  op  the  Battle  op  Moscowa. — I  will  spare  Voa 

the  details  of  my  long  journey.  I  set  out,  canting  with  ttie  the  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  infant.    From  St.  Cloud,  till  I  reacned  the  head- quarters,  I  found 

ins  the  road  covered  with  soldiers,  walking  singly  or  in  companies ;  wounded  men 

going  into  their  houses,  prisoners  under  escort,  regiments  of  artillery,  and  all 
sorts  of  equipages ;  in  short,  a  continual  bustle :  it  seemed  as  if  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Spain  had  given  each  other  the  ren- 
dezvous on  this  narrow  passage.   A  multitude  of  persons  employed,  and  idlers 

^y  of  all  descriptions,  encumbered  the  rear  of  the  army  ;  and  it  was  not  without 

difficulty  that  I  reached  his  majesty's  tent  on  the  6Ui  of  September,  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  after  travelling  thirty-seven  days.  I  delivered  to  him  the 
despatches  I  had  received  from  the  empress,  and  inquired  his  wishes  concern- 
ing the  portrait  of  his  sou.  I  thought  that,  being  the  eve  of  a  great  battle 
which  he  had  so  longed  for,  he  would  delay  for  some  days  opening  the  case 
which  contained  this  portrait.  I  was  mistaken ;  eager  to  enjojr  the  sight  of 
a  person  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  ordered  me  to  bring  it  to  his  tent  immediately. 
I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  he  experienced  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  regret 
that  he  could  not  press  his  son  to  his  heart  alone  detracted  from  so  sweet  an 
enjoyment.  His  eyes  expressed  real  tenderness.  He  called  all  the  officers  of 
his  household,  and  all  the  generals  who  waited  at  some  distance  to  receive  his 
orders,  that  they  might  share  the  sentiments  which  filled  his  bosoib.  *'  Gen-« 
tlemen,"  said  he,  *'  if  my  son  was  fifteen,  believe  me,  he  hitpself  would  be 
here  in  the  midst  of  so  many  brave  men,  in  place  of  his  portrait."   A  moment 

^'  after  he  added,  <'  This  portrait  is  admirable."     He  had  it  placed  on  a  chair 

outside  his  tent,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  his  guard  might  seg 
'  it,  and  thence  derive  fresh  courage.  It  remained  in  that  situation  all  day. 
M.  Gerard  made  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  work,  and  exhibited  it  the  same 
year  in  the  Museum.  Tnis  portrait  was  perfectly  well  engraved.  The  young 
mfant  is  represented  as  half  lying  in  his  cradle,  playing  with  a  little  globe 
and  sceptre. 

During  the  emperor's  residence  at  the  Kremlin,  his  son's  portrait  wag  placed 
in  his  bed-room.     I  know  not  where  it  is  now. 

^  I  found  Napoleon  quite  well ;  he  appeared  to  me  exactly  the  same  in  mind 
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and  body,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inconvenienced  by  the  fatigues  of 
^  so  rapid  and  complicated  an  invasion. — Private  Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts* 

»  Manner  of  Reading. — Some  men  read  authors  as  our  g^entlemen  use 

i  flowers,  only  for  delight  and  smell,  to  please  their  fancy  and  refine  their  tongue. 

V  Others,  like  the  bee,  extract  only  the  honey,  the  wholesome  precepts,  and 

i  this  done  they  bear  away,  leaving  the  rest  as  little  worth,  of  small  value.    In 

li  reading  I  will  care  for  both,  though  for  the  best,  most :  the  one  serves  to 

i  instruct  the  mind,  the  other  fits  her  to  tell  what  she  has  learned :  pity  it  is 

I  they  should  be  divided.     He  that  hath  worth  in  him,  and  cannot  express  it, 

!  is  a  chest  keeping  a  rich  jewel,  and  the  key  \oH,^^Feltham. 

How  TO  WAIT  Dinner  fob  an  Empeeoe.-«<-I  shall  not  be  blamed,  then, 
for  saying  that  the  evening  when  Napoleon  came  to  table  to  dine  after  deven 
o'clock,  the  dinner  remained  on  the  table  during  the  five  hours  of  delay,  and 
the  only  precaution  which  was  taken  was  to  fill  the  dishes  with  boiling  water 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  necessary  to  adopi  that  plan^  because 
Napoleon  might  have  left  hil  closet  at  an  instant,  and  there  would  not  have 
been  time  to  serve  the  table.  Thanks  to  the  importance  of  the  habits  of 
sovereigns,  I  may  finish  this  note  by  observing  that  there  were  twenty-* thre^ 
chickens,  which  were  successively  put  on  the  spit,  and  plaeed  on  the  tablf  ; 
and  that  was  the  only  change  that  was  made  in  the  dinner^ — Private  Anec^ 
dotes  of  Foreign  Courts, 

Rich  and  PeoE.-*He  Is  rich  whose  income  i&  more  thaft  hl»  eKpemtesi  tabA 
he  18  poor  wImm  eipenses  esoeed  hb  inco9ie<-«J9Hiy«r«n 
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D&.  Granvxiis's  Mummt.— When  last  in  London^  I  was  introduced  to 
the  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  how 
highly  I  was  cratified  with  a  most  interesting  one  delivered  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Bossy  GranviDe^  on  an  Egyptian  mummy.  This  mummy  was  enclosed  in  a 
case  similar  to  those  in  me  British  Museum^  highly  finished  and  profusely 
ornamented  with  hieroglyphics.  On  removing  the  exterior  covering  or  coffin^ 
the  body  was  found  wrapped  in  folds  of  linen^  a  part  of  which  I  have  in  my 
possession^  comprising  every  kind  of  bandage  known  or  used  by  modern  sur- 
geons, or  practitioners  of  other  days.  Around  its  feet  was  a  swathe  about  the 
width  of  a  hand,  of  many  yards  in  length,  llie  whole  of  the  enclosing  cloths 
weighing  28lbs.  The  amazing  art  with  which  this  mummy  was  enclosed 
in  its  various  wrappings,  womd,  according  to  the  doctor,  puzzle  the  most 
accomplished  medical  man  in  Europe  of  the  present  day  to  equal.  Mummies 
hitherto  have  been  found  merely  dried  skeletons ;  but  this  remarkable  and 
curiously  preserved  subject  had  not  only  flesh,  sinews,  &c.,  but  some  of  the 
joints  were  absolutely  pliable.  The  face  was  covered  with  a  mask  of  a  kind 
of  bitumen, by  whicn  the  nose  was  flattened;  the  teeth  appeared  perfect. 
On  opening  the  skull,  the  whole  of  the  cerebra  were  found  removed,  but  the 
memorane  on  which  it  rested  remained  entire ;  which  plainly  proved  no  cor- 
rosive injectment  had  been  used,  as  that  which  would  have  destroyed  the  brain, 
must  have  also  injured  the  supporting  membrane.  Here  we  have  a  striking 
proof  of  the  consummate  art  of  the  ancients.  No  surgical  skill  of  the  pre- 
sent boasted  age, — ^full  of  quackery  and  ephemeral  pretensions, — could  extract 
the  cerebellum  without  injury  to  the  membrane ;  therefore,  this  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  operation,  totally  lost  to  the  sapience  of  the  present  day. 

An  injectment  had  been  however  used,  which  ran  round  the  whole  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  head;  as  a  black  substance,  which  must  have  been  a  liquid, 
and  strongly  injected,  had  forced  ita  way  through  the  sutures,  and  was  plainly 
visible.  Tne  tongue  remained,  ahd  tne  vacuum  between  the  roof  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tongue  was  filled  with  cloth.  No  incision  appeared  in  the 
abdomen.  The  integuments  were  perfect.  The  pericardium  adhered  to  the 
heart,  and  the  diaphragm  was  discernible :  part  of  the  kidneys  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  bladder  remained,  and  the  mamme,  though  lengthened,  were 
perfect.  The  doctor  then  proceeded  to  prove,  by  analogical,  or  comparative 
anatomy,  that  this  Egyptian  mummy  was  a  female;  that  she  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  the  mother  of  children ;  hkewise  the  age  at  which  she  died,  and 
the  disease  which  caused  her  death.  From  the  formation  of  the  head,  and 
the  height  of  the  body,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fentts  de 
Medicis,  while  every  part  was  in  the  most  delicate,  just,  and  exqidsite  propor- 
tion, the  doctor  asserted  that  this  mummy  must  have  been  an  Egyptian 
Venus !  Or  more  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  doctor's  theory,  mat  she 
was  of  the  beautiful  race  which  anciently  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  This  discovery,  he  maintained,  completely  overthrew  the  theory 
of  most  of  our  antiquaries,  now  pretty  universally  received ; — namely,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopians,  who  originally  crossed  the 
Indian  sea  from  the  east.  In  this,  however,  I  think  the  doctor  to  have  com- 
pletely failed :  for  this  once  enchanting  beauty  might  have  been  imported  as 
a  slave,  or  a  bride  to  some  Egyptian  prince  or  noble  personage,  from  Cauca^ 
BUS,  or  from  Scythia  or  Greece ;  and  therefore,  as  an  individual,  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  one  step  towards  proving  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  of 
the  Emiopian  or  Indian  race,  any  more  than  the  perfection  of  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  shape  in  this  mummy  Venus — this  belle  ideal  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,— can  be  a  criterion  or  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tian females  of  her  age  in  that  land  of  learning,  mystery,  and  wonder. — Tale 

a  Modem  Crenvus* 


'y  a  rien  de  plus  injuste  qu'un  ignorant.  11  croit  toujours  que  I'admi- 
ration'  est  la  partage  des  gens  qui  ne  savent  rien.  II  condamne  toute  une 
pi^ce  pour  une  sc^ne  qu'il  n'approuve  pas.  II  s'attaque  m^me  aux  endroits 
fes  plus  ^clatans  pour  faire  croire  qu'il  a  de  I'esprit.—- ^rt/annicttf. 
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Inactivity.— Weak  nerves  are  the  constant  companion  of  inactivity. 
]^^othing  but  exercise  and  open  air  can  brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves,  or 
prevent  the  endless  train  of  diseases  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  state  of 
these  organs.  We  seldom  hear  the  active  or  laborious  complain  of  nervous 
diseases;  these  are  reserved  for  the  sons  of  ease  and  affluence.  Many  have 
been  cured  of  these  disorders  by  being  reduced  to  work  for  their  daily  bread. 
This  plainly  points  out  the  sources  from  whence  nervous  diseases  flow,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented.— jBwcAan. 

Lying. — Lying  is  a  hateful  and  accursed  vice.  We  are  not  men,  nor  have 
other  tie  for  one  another  but  our  word.  If  we  did  but  discover  the  horror  and 
consequences  of  it,  we  should  pursue  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  more  justly 
than  other  crimes. — Montaigne, 

The  last  op  the  Greeks — A  credible  traveller  reports,  that  he  saw  at 
Constantinople  a  descendant  of  the  emperor  of  the  family  of  the  Paleoligi, 
who  wore  the  imperial  diadem  when  the  Turks  conquered  it,  a  common  por- 
ter ready  to  run  upon  any  errand  for  a  small  reward.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, tnat  in  the  village  of  Landulph,  in  Cornwall,  is  the  following  inscription 
on  a  plate  of  brass,  fixed  on  a  mural  monument  near  the  altar: — "  HereUeth 
the  body  of  Theodore  Paleologus,  of  Pesaro  in  Italy,  descended  from  ye  Impe- 
ryal  lyne  of  ye  late  Christian  Emperors  of  Greece,  being  the  sonne  of  Camilio, 
ye  Sonne  of  Prosper,  ye  sonne  of  Theodore,  ye  sonne  of  John,  ye  sonne  of 
Thomas  second  brother  of  Constantine  Paleologus,  the  8th  of  diat  name  and 
last  of  yt  lyne  yt  rayned  in  Constantinople,  until  subdued  by  the  Turks ;  who 
married  wt  Mary,  ye  daughter  of  William  Balls  of  Hadlye,  m  Souffolke,  Gent, 
and  had  issue  6  children ;  Theodora,  John,  Ferdinando,  Maria,  and  Dorothy, 
and  departed  this  lyfe  at  Clyfton,  ye  Slst  of  Jan.  l6S6"'^Tale  of  a  Modem 
Genius. 

If  misery  be  the  effect  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  of  ill-fortune, 
to  be  pitied ;  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be  insulted  ;  because  it  is  perhaps  itself  a 
punishment  adequate  to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  produced;  and  tne  hiuna- 
nity  of  that  man  can  deserve  no  panegyrick  who  is  capable  of  reproaching  a 
criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. — Johnson. 

Napoleon's  Divoace. — Communication  op  his  Intention  to  Jo- 
sephine.— I  was  on  duty  at  the  Tuilleries  from  Monday  November  27 ;  on 
that  day,  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  ob- 
serve a  great  alteration  in  the  features  of  the  empress*  and  a  silent  constraint 
in  Napoleon.  If  in  the  course  of  dinne)*  he  broke  the  silence,  it  was  to  ask 
me  some  brief  questions,  to  which  he  did  not  hear  the  reply*  On  those  days 
the  dinner  did  not  last  for  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  storm  burst  on 
Thursday  the  30th. 

Their  majesties  went  to  table.  Josephine  wore  a  large  white  hat,  tied 
under  her  chin,  and  which  concealed  a  part  of  her  face.  I  thought,  however, 
that  I  perceived  she  had  been  weeping,  and  that  she  then  restrained  her  tears 
with  dmSculty.  She  appeared  to  me  the  image  of  grief  and  of  despair.  The 
most  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the  dinner ;  and  they  only  touched 
the  dishes  which  were  presented  to  them  out  of  mere  form.  The  only  words 
uttered,  were  those  addressed  to  me  by  Napoleon.  **  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  In 
pronouncing  them,  he  rose  from  table.  Josephine  followed  slowly.  Coffee 
was  served,  and  Napoleon  took  himself  the  cup  which  was  held  by  the  page 
on  duty,  and  gave  die  sign  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  I  immediatdy 
retired,  but  restless,  and  a  prey  to  my  sad  thoughts,  I  sat  down  in  the  attend- 
ance-room, which  was  commonly  used  for  their  miyesties  to  dine  in,  in  am 
arm-chair,  on  the  side  of  which  was  the  door  to  the  emperor^s  room :  I  was 
mechanically  watching  the  servants  who  were  clearing  the  table,  when  on  a 
sudden,  I  heard  violent  cries  from  the  Empress  Josephine  issue  from  ^e 
emperor's  chamber.    The  usher  of  the  chamber^  thinking  she  was  taken  ill. 
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wu  e&  tke  ^int  of  MMniag  the  door,  when  I  prerented  him,  ohurvin^,  that 
the  emperor  would  e$U  for  asBifitance  if  he  thought  it  necessary.  I  waa  standing 
close  to  the  door,  when  the  emperor  himself  opened  it,  and  perceiving  me^ 
said  quickly ;  '*  Come  in  Bausset,  and  shut  the  door."    I  entered  the  chamber 
and  saw  the  Empress  Josephine  stretched  on  the  carpet,  uttering  piercing  cries 
and  complaints.    "  Ko,  I  will  never  survive  it,"  said  she.    Napoleon  said  to 
me  I  ^'  Are  you  sufficiently  strong  to  raise  Josephine,  and  to  carry  her  to  her 
apartments  by  the  private  staircase,  in  order  that  she  may  receive  the  care 
and  assistance  which  she  requires  ?  "    I  obeyed  and  raised  the  princess,  who, 
I  thought,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  affection.    With  the  aid  of  Napoleon, 
T  raised  her  into  my  anns,  and  he  himself  taking  a  light  from  the  table,  opened 
the  door,  which,  by  an  obscure  passage,  led  to  the  little  staircase  of  which  he 
had  spoken.    When  we  reached  the  first  step  of  the  staircase,  I  observed  to 
Napoleon^  that  it  was  too  narrow  for  it  to  be  possible  for  me  to  descend  with- 
out the  danger  of  falling.    lie  forthwith  called  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio, 
who  day  and  pight  was  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  doors  of  his  closet,  the 
entrance  to  whicn  was  on  the  landing-place  of  this  little  staircase.    Napoleon 
gave  hiip  the  light,  of  which  we  had  little  need,  for  the  passages  had  become 
Jignt.     He  commanded  the  keeper  to  go  on  before,  and  took  himself  the  legs 
01  Josephine  in  order  to  assist  me  in  descending  with  less  difficulty.    At  one 
moment,  however,  t  was  embarrassed  by  my  sword,  and  (  thought  we  must 
have  fallen,  but  fortunately  we  descended  without  any  accident,  and  deposited 
the  precious  burden  on  an  ottoman  in  the  sleeping-chamber.    Napoleon  im-> 
ipediately  pulled  the  little  bell,  and  summoned  the  empress's  women.    When 
I  raised  the  empress  in  the  chamber  she  ceased  to  moan,  and  I  thought  that 
she  had  fainted :  but  at  the  time  I  was  embarrassed  by  my  sword  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  staircase^  of  which  1  have  already  spoKen,  I  was  obliged 
to  hold  her  firmly  to  prevent'  a  fall  which  would  have  been  dreadful  to  the 
actors  in  this  melancholy  scene.     I  held  the  empress  in  my  arms,  which  en- 
circled her  waist,  her  back  rested  against  my  chest,  and  her  hand  leaned  upon 
my  right  shoulder.  When  she  felt  the  effi>rts  which  I  made  to  prevent  falling, 
she  said  to  me  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  You  press  me  too  hard. '    I  then  saw 
that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  for  her  healthy  and  that  she  had  not  for  an  instant 
lost  her  senses.    During  the  whole  of  this  scene  I  was  wholly  occupied  with 
Josephine,  whose  situation  afflicted  me ;  I  had  not  power  to  observe  Napoleon ; 
but  when  the  empress's  women  had  come,  he  retired  into  a  little  room  which 
preceded  the  sleeping-chamber,  and  I  followed  him.     His  agitation,  his  in- 
quietude were  extreme.    In  the  distress  which  he  felt  he  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  every  thing  that  had  happened,  and  said  to  me  these  words : 
'*  The  interest  of  France  and  of  my  dynasty  does  violence  to  my  heart — the 
divorce  has  become  a  rigorous  duty  to  me — I  am  the  more  a6iicted  by  what 
has  happened  to  Josephine,  because  three  days  ago  she  must  have  learned  it 
from  Hortensia — the  unhappy  obligation  which  condemns  me  to  separate 
mysetf  from  her — I  deplore  it  ^ith  all  my  heart,  but  I  thought  she  possessed 
more  strength  of  character,  ^nd  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  bursts  of  her  grief." 
In  fact,  the  emotion  which  oppressed  him,  compelled  him  to  make  a  long 
pause  between  each  phr^Use  he  uttered.  In  order  to  breathe.    His  words  came 
from  him  with  labour  and  without  connexion ;  his  voice  was  tremulous  and 
oppressed,  and  tears  moistened  his  eyes.     It  really  seemed  as  if  he  were  beside 
himself  to  give  so  many  details  to  me,  who  was  so  far  removed  from  his  councils 
and  his  confidence.    The  whole  of  this  transaction  did  not  occupy  more  than 
seven  or  eight  minutes.    Napoleon  immediately  went  to  seek  for  Corvisart, 
Queen  Hortensia,  Cambaceres,  and  Fouch^ ;  and  before  he  returned  to  his 
apartment,  he  assured  himself  of  the  condition  of  Josephine,  whom  he  found 
more  cahn  and  more  resigned.    I  followed  him,  and  after  having  recovered 
my  hat,  which  I  had  thrown  on  the  carpet  that  my  motions  might  be  more 
free,  I  retired  to  the  attendance-chamber.  To  avoid  aU  kinds  of  commentaries, 
1  said  before  the  pages  and  the  ushers  that  the  empress  had  been  seized  with 
»  violent  aft ction  of  the  netveSi^PHvaH  Aneed&tei  bJ  Foreign  CMtrik^ 
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A  Caux  Lectorum^  or  Sfeciuek  or  east  WRtTiKe  but  hard 
Reading. — Startled  by  the  dangerous  illness  with  Which  she  had  been 
yisitedj  and  touched  by  the  restoration  of  her  healthy  she  had  looked  earnestly 
from  the  interests  of  her  heart  to  those  of  her  soul^  and  had  at  lengthy 
after  much  self-examination,  and  prayer,  and  self-restraintj  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  object  of  her  exertions — that  true  religion  which,  by  making 
all  earthly  affections  subservient  to  the  one  eternal  and  divine,  fre^s  its 
votary  from  all  possibility  of  an  entanglement  in  the  latter,  which  could  h^ 
dangerous  to  his  peace  of  mind  (at  least) — that  true  religion  Which,  notwith-t 
standing  all  the  enbrts  of  wit,  and  genius  ill-directed,  and  learning  ill-applied^ 
has  lain,  and  still  continues  to  lie  bedded  amongst  the  instincts  of  the  mighty 
heart  of  mankind,  governing  the  tumultuous  actions  of  its  passions,  ana 
sweetening  through  all  its  pulses — ^inspiring  it  with  that  finely  ambitious 
love  which,  scorning  to  fix  itself  upon  any  of  the  resulis  of  nature^  mounts 
at  once  to  the  first  cause  as  well  as  the  centre  of  all  beauty,  as  the  object 
most  worthy  of  it — and  there  lies  sheltered  with  all  its  hopes,  its  pains,  its 
sorrows,  and  its  (fears — ^while  the  tempests  of  human  evil  roll  in  harmless 
murmurs  to  its  feet,  and  the  sunlight  of  human  happiness  is  made  more  calm 
and  sunny  by  the  reflection  of  its  smiles — that  true  religion  which,  far  from 
steeling  the  tone  of  the  heart  to  a  philosophical  indifference  (as  its  calum^ 
niators  say,  while  they  mistake  it  for  its  ape,  fanaticism),  gives  a  keener 
edge  to  sympathy,  a  warmer  pulse  to  moral  feeling  and  affection — ^which  bids 
the  heart  be  hard  to  nothing  but  crime — cold  to  nothing  but  the  suggestions 
of  evil,  and  deaf  to  nothing  but  the  call  of  selfishness — which  presents  the 
only  and  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  that  can  be  offered  to  that  mightjr 
enigma,  the  creation — ^and  wluch  can  make  a  grander  spectacle  still  than  au 
the  material  wonders  of  that  creation — a  man,  at  least  equal  to  the  phU 
losopher  in  moral  goodness  and  in  dignity  of  endurance — and  superior  to  the 
philosopher  in  sublimity  of  motive. — Munster  Tales. 

Reward  or  Honesty. — ^After  stating  the  vision  which  made  him  entreat 
of  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  go  to  B^dad  and  devote  himself  to  Gody 
Abdool  K&dir  proceeds.  <'  I  informed  her  what  I  had  seen,  and  she  wept : 
then  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she  told  me  that  as  I  had  a  brother,  half  of 
that  was  all  my  inheritance  3  she  made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  it  me, 
never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  afterwards  bade  me  farewell,  exclaiming,  *  Go,  my 
son,  1  consign  thee  to  God  ^  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.' 1  went  on  well,"  he  adds,  **  till  1  came  near  to  Hamad&n,  when 
our  kiifillah  was  plundered  by  sixty  horsemen  \  one  fellow  asked  me  '  what 
I  had  got  ?*  *  Forty  dinars,'  said  1,  '  are  sewed  under  my  garments.'  The 
fellow  laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  joking  with  him.  'What  have 
you  got  ?*  said  another  5  1  gave  him  the  same  answer.  When  they  were 
diridmg  the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an  eminence  where  the  chief  stood ; 
'  What  property  have  you  got,  my  little  fellow  V  said  he.  '  I  have  told  yott 
two  of  your  people  already,' I  replied,  *  I  have  forty  dinars  sewed  up  carefully 
in  my  clothes  I'    He  ordered  them  to  be  ript  open,  and  found  my  money. 

*  And  how  came  you,'  said  he,  with  surprise,  *  to  declare  so  openly,  what 
has  been  so  carefully  hidden  V  '  Because,'  I  replied,  '  J  will  not  be  false 
to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  that  I  will  never  tell  a  lie.* 

*  Child,'  said  the  robber,  '  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  thy  duty  to  thy  mother 
at  thy  years,  and  am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the  duty  1  owe  to  my  God? 
Give  me  thy  hand,  innocent  boy,'  he  continued,  *  that  I  may  swear  repent- 
ance upon  it.'    He  did  so — his  followers  were  all  alike  struck  with  the  scene. 

*  You  nave  been  our  leader  in  guilt,'  said  they  to  their  chief,  *  be  the  same 
in  the  path  of  virtue ;'  and  they  instantly,  at  his  order,  made  restitution  of 
their  spoil,  and  vowed  repentance  on  my  hand." — Sketches  qf  Persia, 

Probeb8«— A  sentence  well  couehed  takes  both  the  sense  and  the  under« 
standing.  I  lore  not  those  cart#Tope  speeches  t|iat  are  l(H>ger  A$n  the  msm^tf 
pf  man  can  fathom.— i^W/^^i 
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The  Sto&t  of  RichaedPlantaoenet.— It  wason  this  a'W'ftil  night  (the 
night  preceding  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field)  according  to  a  letter  which  I 
have  read  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brett  to  Dr.  WiUiara  Warren,  president  of  Tri- 
nity-hall, that  the  king  took  his  last  farewell  in  his  tent  of  Ricliard  Planta- 
genet,  his  natural  son,  who  himself  thus  describes  that  intervie'vir.  ''  I  was 
boarded  with  a  Latin  schoolmaster,  without  knowing  who  my  parents  were, 
till  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ;  only  a  gentleman  who  acquainted  me 
he  was  no  relative  of  mine,  came  once  a  quarter  and  paid  for  myboard^  and  took 
care  to  see  that  I  wanted  for  nothing.  One  day  tnis  gentleman  took  me  and 
carried  me  to  a  great  fine  house,  where  I  passed  through  several  stately  rooms, 
in  one  of  which  he  left  me,  bidding  me  stay  there.  Then  a  man  richly  dressed, 
vnih  a  star  and  garter,  came  tome,  asked  me  some  questions,  talked  kindly  to 
me,  and  gave  me  some  money.  Then  the  fore-mentioned  gentleman  returned, 
and  conducted  me  back  to  my  school. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman  came  to  me  again  with  a  borse  and 
proper  accoutrements,  and  told  me  1  must  take  a  journey  with  him  into  the 
country.     We  went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came  to  Bosworth  Field,  and  I 
was  carried  to  King  Richard's  tent.    The  king  embraced  me  and  told  me  1 
was  his  son.    *  But  child,'  said  he  '  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my  crown. 
And  assiure  yourself  if  I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too :  but  I  hope  to  pre- 
serve both.    Do  you  stand  on  yonder  hill  where  you  may  see  the  battle  out  of 
danger,  and  when  I  have  gained  the  victorv,  come  to  me ;  1  will  then  own 
you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of  you.  But  if  1  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
the  battle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take  care  to  let  no  one  know 
that  1  am  your  father  j  for  no  mercy  will  be  shown  to  any  one  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  me.'    The  king  then  presented  me  with  a  purse  of  gold,  and  giving 
me  a  farewell  embrace,  dismissed  me  from  his  tent.    1  followed  the  king's 
directions;  and  when  I  saw  the  battle  lost  and  the  king  killed,  I  hastened 
back  to  London,  sold  my  horse  and  fine  clothes ;  and  the  better  to  conceal 
myself  from  all  suspicion  of  being  son  to  a  king,  and  that  I  might  have  the 
means  to  live  by  my  honest  labour,  I  put  myself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer. 
But  having  a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  1  was  unnvilUng  to  lose  it ; 
and  having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in  the  conversation 
of  those  1  am  obliged  to  work  with,  1  generally  spend  aU  the  time  1  have  to  / 

spare  in  reading  by  myself." 

The  letter  says,  '^When  Sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  Eastwell  House,  near 
London,  about  me  year  1544,  he  observed  his  chief  bricklayer,  whenever  he 
left  ofi^  work,  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas  had  curiosity  to  know  what 
book  the  man  read,  but  was  some  time  before  he  could  discover  it  ;  he  still 
putting  the  book  up  if  anv  one  came  toward  him.  However  at  last.  Sir 
Thomas  surprised  him,  and  snatched  the  book  from  him,  and  looking  into  it 
found  it  to  be  Latin.  He  then  examined  him,  and  finding  he  pretty  well 
understood  that  language,  he  inquired  how  he  came  by  his  learning.    Here-  i 

upon  the  man  told  him,  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to  him,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  before  revealed  to  any  one.  He 
then  related  the  above  story.  Sir  Thomas  said  ^  You  are  now  old  and  almost 
past  your  labour ;  I  will  give  you  the  running  of  my  kitchen  as  long  as  you 
five.'  He  answered,*  Sir,  you  have  a  numerous  family ;  I  have  been  used 
to  live  retired,  give  me  leave  to  build  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself  in  such 
a  field,  and  there,  with  your  good  leave,  I  will  live  and  die.'  Sir  Thomas 
granted  his  request,  he  built  his  house,  and  there  continued  to  his  death. 
Kidiard  Plantagenet  was  buried  the  22nd  day  of  December,  annout  supra  ex 
registro  de  Eastwell  sub  1550.  This  is  all  tne  register  mentions  of  him,  so 
that  we  cannot  say  whether  he  was  buried  in  the  diurch  or  churchyard;  nor 
is  there  now  any  other  memorial  of  him  except  the  tradition  in  the  family, 
and  some  little  marks  where  his  house  stood.  This  story  my  late  lord,  Hene- 
age  Earl  of  Winchelsea  told  me  in  the  year  1720."  Thus  lived  and  died  in 
low  and  poor  obscurity^  the  only  remaining  son  of  Richard  III  l-^Taie  ofji 
Modem  Genius* 
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Patriotism. — ^The  prince  and  great  men  of  Shiraz,  on  our  approaching 
that  city,  so  loaded  the'elchee  with  presents  of  ice-creams,  sweet-meats,  pre- 
serves, and  delicious  fruits,  that  all  in  camp,  down  to  the  keepers  of  the  dogs, 
were  busied  in  devouring  these  luxuries.  A  lion's  share  was  always  allotted 
to  a  party  of  the  17th  dragoons,  which  forms  part  of  the  escort.  1  heard  these 
fine  fellows,  who  were  all  (with  the  exception  of  one  man)  from  Ireland,  dis- 
cussing, as  they  were  eating  their  ices,  their  preserves,  their  grapes,  and  nec- 
tarines, the  merits  of  Persia.  "  It  is  a  jewel  of  a  country,"  says  one.  **  It 
would  be,"  said  a  second,  "  if  there  were  more  Christians  in  it."  "  I  don't 
so  much  mind  the  Christians,"  observed  his  companion,  "if  I  could  see  a  bog 
now  and  then,  instead  of  these  eternal  rocks  and  valleys,  as  they  call  them." 
"Fine  though  it  be,"  concluded  corporal  Corragan,  "  I  would  not  give  a 
potato-garden  in  little  Ireland  for  a  aozen  of  it,  and  all  that  it  contains  to 
Doot."  This  patriotic  sentiment,  which  seemed  to  meet  with  general  con- 
currence, closed  the  discussion. — Sketches  of  Persia. 

DjJTiES  OF  A  Courtier. — ^The  gentlemen  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  privy 
chamber  were  ordered  to  be  loving  together,  and  of  good  unity  and  accord ; 
keeping  secret  all  such  things  as  shall  be  done  or  said  in  the  same ;  also  to 
leave  hearkening  and  inquiring  where  the  king  is,  or  goeth,  be  it  early  or  late, 
without  grudging,  mumbling,  or  talking  of  the  king's  past-time,  late  or  early 
going  to  bed  J  or  any  thing  done  by  his  grace,  as  they  will  avoid  his  displea- 
sure. They  were  liKewise  enjoined  **  to  have  a  vigilant  and  reverent  respect 
and  eye  to  nis  grace,  so  that  by  his  look  or  countenance  they  may  know  what 
lacketh,  or  is  his  pleasure  to  be  had  or  done ;  and  to  place  themselves  in  their 
standing  and  attending  in  convenient  distance  from  the  king's  person,  without 
too  homely  or  boldly  advancing  themselves  thereunto."  In  the  king's  absence 
they  were  forbidden  to  use  immoderate  and  continual  play  of  dice,  cards,  or 
tables  in  the  privy  chamber,  and  that  it  be  not  used  by  frequent  and  intem- 
perate plays  as  the  groom  porter's  house  :  howbeit  the  king  can  be  contented 
that  for  some  pastime  in  the  said  chamber,  in  the  absence  of  his  grace,  they 
shall  use  honest  and  moderate  play,  as  well  at  the  chesses  and  tables  as 
at  cards. 

Truth.—- We  are  bound  to  speak  truth  to  our  neighbour,  for  the  use  and 
application  of  speech  implies  a  tacit  promise  of  truth,  speech  having  been 
given  us  for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man 
and  another ;  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind  of 
right  of  nations,  or  either  a  law  of  nature.  Now  whoever  tells  an  untruth 
violates  this  Jaw  and  common  compact. — Nicole. 

The  Last  op  a  Royal  Line.— -The  Cardinal  of  York  died  at  Rome 
on  the  13th  of  July.  His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  choir 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  where  those  of  his  father,  James  III.,  already 
rested.  The  body  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  which  had  been  buried  at  Frascati,  was,  in  accordance  with  the  last 
will  of  the  prelate,  removed  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter.  The  tomb  thus  closed 
upon  the  last  of  the  male  lines  of  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  family  of  the 
Stuarts ;  and  death  thus  swept  away  all  the  high  and  unsuccessful  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  England.  Prince  Charles  Edward,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pretender,  grown  old  and  retired  to  Rome,  was  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
and  during  its  attacks  he  never  ceased  to  exclaim,  "  Poor  king !  poor  king ! ! !" 
He  was  little  visited  by  the  English,  and  a  French  gentleman  expressing  his 
astonishment :  *^  I  know  the  reason,"  said  he  ;  ''  they  imagine  that  I  am  still 
mindful  of  what  is  passed.  I  should  see  them,  however,  with  pleasure,  not* 
withstanding;  I  love  my  subjects,  though  I  never  see  them."— Pnva/tf 
Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts, 

Liberality. — There  is  no  object  in  nature  and  the  world  without  its  good^ 
useful,  or  amiable  side.  He  who  discovers  that  side  first  in  inanimate  things 
28  sagacious ;  and  he  who  discoTcrs  it  in  the  animate  is  liberal.-- Zravo^er. 
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Remedy  worse  thak  the  Disease. — ^The  Duke  of  Bayaria  it  was  said 
would  soon  die,  '*  in  despite  of  his  vipers,  with  which  he  hath  capons  and 
chickens  crammed,  which  will  not  help  him  neither  to  get  a  child/' — 
Clarendon  Hall  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

PovE^RTY. — ^The  poverty  of  a  poor  man  is  the  least  part  of  his  misery ; 
in  all  the  storms  of  fortune  he  is  the  first  that  must  stand  the  shock  of  extre- 
mity.   Poor  men  are  perpetual  sentinels,  watching  in  the  depth  of  night, 
against  the  incessant  assaults  of  want ;  while  the  rich  lie  stored  in  secure 
repose,  and  compassed  with  a  large  abundance.     If  the  land  be  russet  ted 
with. a  bloodless  famine,  are  not  the  poor  the  first  that  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
hunger?     If  war  thunders  in  the  trembling  country's  lap,  are  not  the  poor 
those  that  are  exposed  to  the  enemies  sword  and  outrage?     If  the  plasue,  like 
a  loaded  spunge,  flies  sprinkling  poison  through  a  populous  kingdom,  the 
poor  are  the  first  that  are  shaken  from  the  burihenea  tree ;  while  the  rich, 
furnished  with  the  helps  of  fortune,  have  means  to  wind  out  themselves 
and  turn  these  sad  endurances  on  the  poor  that  cannot  avoid  them.     Like 
salt  marshes  that  lie  low,  they  are  sure,  whensoever  the  sex  of  this  world 
rages  to  be  first  under,  and  embarrassed  with  a  fretting  care.     Who  like  the 
poor  are  harrowed  with  oppression,  ever  subject  to  the  impervious  taxes  and 
the  gripes  of  mightiness?     Continual    care    checks   the    spirit,  continual 
labour  checks  the  body,  and  continual  insultation  both ;  he  is  like  one 
rouled  in  a  vessel  full  of  pikes  ;  which  way  soever  he  turns,  he  something 
finds  that  pricks  him.     Yet,  besides  all  these,  there  is  another  transcendant 
misery,  and  this  is,  that  it  makes  man  contemptible.    "  Nil  habet  infelix,"  &c. 

Unliappy  want  hath  nothing  harder  in  it 
Than  that  it  makes  men  scorned— — 

As  if  the  poor  man  were  but  fortune's  dwarf,  made  lower  than  the  rest  of 
men  to  be  laughed  at.  "  Extreme  poverty,  one  calls  a  lanthorn,  that  lights 
us  to  all  miseries ;  and  without  douot,  when  'tis  urgent  and  importunate,  it  is 
ever  chafing  upon  the  very  heart  of  nature.  What  pleasure  can  he  have  in 
life,  whose  whole  life  is  griped  by  some  or  other  misfortune  ?  living  no  time 
free,  but  that  wherein  he  does  not  live,  his  sleep.  His  mind  is  ever  at  jar, 
either  with  desire,  fear,  care,  or  sorrow :  his  appetite  unappeasingl^  craving 
supply  of  food  for  his  body,  which  is  either  numoed  with  cold,  or  idleness, 
or  stewed  in  sweat  with  labour.  Nor  can  it  be,  but  it  will  imbase  soon  the 
purest  metal  in  man  ;  it  will  alchymz  the  gold  of  virtue,  and  mix  it  with 
more  dull  alloy." — PellhanCs  Resolves, 

Minstrels. — Under  this  title,  the  followingmusicians  were  classed  in  the 
"  ordinances  of  the  household  of  Edward  the  Third.''  Five  trumpets  ;  one 
citoler;  five  pipers ;  one  taberett;  two  clarions;  one  makerers  ;  onefidler; 
three  waits ;  and  three  archers  on  horse,  and  three  archers  on  foot ! 

By  the  "ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,"  in  1474  ;  it  provided,  "  If  any  man  come  too  late  to 
matins  upon  the  holy  day,  that  is. to  say,  after  the  third  lesson,  he  shall  sit  at 
the  water  and  ward,  and  have  nothing  unto  his  dinner  but  bread  and  water ; 
and  if  he  absent  himself  wilfully,  he  shall  thus  be  punished  whensoever  he 
comes  to  dinner  or  supper."  It  was  also  enacted,  that  "  if  any  man  be  a 
customable  swearer,  or  specially  by  the  mass,  he  falteth  into  perdition  after 
his  degree  :  if  he  be  one  of  my  lady's  council  or  a  great  officer,  he  loseth  \2d,  f 
a  gentleman  4d. ;  a  yeoman  2d. ;  a  groom  \d, ;  a  page  t^.  Also  that  no  ' 
man  misintreat  any  man,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  nis  servant,  on  pain  of 
losing  his  service.  Also,  that  every  man,  at  time  of  Easter,  bring  sufficient 
Writing  or  witness  where  he  was  shriven,  and  when  he  received  the  holy 
sacrament,  on  pain  of  losing  his  service.  Also  that  no  man  presume  to  go  to 
sessions  or  assizes,  neither  for  his  own  matter,  his  friend's,  or  any  man's, 
without  tho  knowledge  and  adviee  of  my  lady's  council^  on  pain  of  losing  his 
servi^f/' 
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ANECDOTES  OF  BIRDS. 

PROM  jenninos'b  ORNITBOLOOXA. 

Among  the  nests  of  foreign  birds^  that  of  the  Taylor  Bird  deserves 
especial  mention :  the  bird  itself  is  a  diminutive  one>  being  little  more  than 
three  inches  long  ;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  India.  The  nest  is  sometimes 
constructed  of  two  leaves^  one  of  them  dead ;  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the 
living  one  as  it  hangs  upon  the  tree^  by  sewing  both  together  in  the  manner 
of  a  pouch  or  purse :  it  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  fine 
down :  and^  being  suspended  from  the  branchy  the  birds  are  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  snakes  and  ikionkeys^  to  which  they  might  otherwise  fall  a 
prey.  That  singular  work  is  performed  by  the  bird  s  using  his  bill  instead 
of  a  needle^  and  vegetable  fibres  for  thread. 

Mr.  Barrington  thinks^  that  the  reason  why  females  do  not  sing  is, 
because  if  they  did,  when  sitting  on  their  eggs,  they  would  be  discovered : 
this  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  reason ;  for  I  once  discovered  a  thrush's  nest 
by  hearing  the  parent  bird  sing  while  sitting  on  the  eggs.  Besides,  as  the 
cock  and  hen  of  many  species  frequently  sit  on  the  eggs  in  turn,  the  female's 
not  singing  could  be  no  security  to  tne  nest  while  the  cock  was  sitting  and 
singing  there. 

The  Eider-Duck  is  a  long  lived  bird ;  it  has  been  observed  to  occupy 
the  same  nest  for  twenty  years  successively ;  the  down  is  the  lightest  an4 
wannest  known ;  that  termed  live  down,  and  found  in  the  nest,  is  most 
valued ;  that  which  is  plucked  from  the  dead  bird  is  little  esteemed. — ^£ider 
down  is  imported  chiefly  from  Iceland  and  other  northern  countries.  It  is 
collected  from  the  nests  of  the  birds ;  if  the  nest  be  deprived  of  its  down, 
the  female  takes  a  fresh  quantity  irom  her  breast ;  but  if  the  nest  be  a  scf- 
cond  time  deprived  of  its  down,  she  cannot  supply  it,  the  male  then  takes 
from  his  breast  the  necessary  lining.  As  incubation  proceeds,  the  lining  of 
down  increases  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  becomes  so  considerable  in  quan« 
tity,  as  to  envelope  and  entirely  conceal  the  eggs  from  view. 

The  Philippina,  or  Philippine  Grosbeak,  constructs  a  curious  nest  with  the 
long  fibres  of  plants  or  dried  grass,  and  suspends  it  by  a  cord  nearly  half  an 
ell  long  from  tne  end  of  a  slender  branch  of  some  tree,  that  it  may  be  inac- 
cessible to  snakes  and  other  hostile  animals ;  the  interior,  it  is  said,  consists 
of  three  divisions ;  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  male,  the  second  by  the 
female,  the  third  by  the  young.  In  the  first  apartment,  where  the  male 
keeps  watch  while  the  female  is  hatching,  a  little  clay  is  placed  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  a  glowworm,  which  affords  its  inhabitants  light  in  the 
night-time ! 

The  Richer,  Flamingo,  or  Red-Flamingo,  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  with 
a  body  less  than  that  of  a  goose ;  but  when  erect,  is  six  feet  high  from 
the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  bill,  which  is  seven  inches  long,  pardy  red,  partly 
black,  and  partly  crooked ;  it  perpetually  twists  its  head  round  when  eating, 
so  that  the  upper  mandible  touches  the  ground.  The  nest  is  made  of 
earth,  rising  about  twenty  inches  above  the  water,  which  always  covers  its 
base ;  the  top  of  this  is  a  little  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs, 
which  are  two,  white,  size  of  a  goose's ;  upon  which  the  femde  sits  and 
hatches,  perched,  as  it  were,  upon  her  rump,  with  her  legs  hanging  down 
like  a  man  sitting  upon  a  stooh  This  peculiar  posture  is  necessary  during 
her  incubation,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  length  of  the  legs.  The 
young  never  exceed  three  in  number. 

The  Crepiuns,  or  Gold-breasted  Trumpeter,  makes  a  harsh,  uncommoQj 
cry,  not  unlike  a  child's  trumpet,  and  follows  people  through  the  streets  with 
its  disagreeable  noise,  so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  get  rid  of  it;  stands  on  one  leg, 
and  sleeps  with  its  head  between  its  shoulders ;  eggs  blue  green.  Inhabits 
Braail  and  Guinea.  When  tamed,  mixes  with  other  poultry,  and  domiaeoii 
^en  Q?Mr  tfa«  Qvusm  ftwl;  follows  its  nusltr  ia  his  wayn j  toh  gogi. 
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The  Baltimore^  Baltimore-oriole^  Hang-nest^  Hanging-bird^  Golden- 
robin,  Fire-bird^  Baltimore-bird.  It  attaches  its  nest  to  an  apple-tree^  a 
weeping-willow^  or  the  Lombardy-poplar^  in  the  American  towns ;  the  nest 
is  hke  a  cylinder,  five  inches  in  diameter,  seven  in  depth,  and  round  at  the 
bottom ;  tne  opening  at  the  top  narrrowed  by  a  horizontal  covering,  two 
inches  and  half  in  diameter ;  the  materials  flax,  hemp,  tow,  hair,  andwool^ 
woven  into  a  complete  cloth,  the  whole  tightly  sewea  through  and  throu£:li 
with  long  horse  hairs,  several  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length,  uie 
bottom  consists  of  thick  tufts  of  cow  hair. 

The  Heron  feeds  on  fishes  and  reptiles.  This  bird  has  been  observed 
repeatedly  to  swallow  the  same  ell  which  has  repeatedly'crept  through  it.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Drayton  as  awaiting  for  its  prey: — * 

**  The  long  neck'd  her'a  there  waiting  by  the  brim."— Man  in  the  Moon* 


Glory. — On  the  following  day,  the  7th  of  September,  on  which  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Moscowa  took  place,  I  was  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
stationed  near  the  officers  who  waited  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  We  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  redoubt  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  the 
evening  before ;  it  was  the  spot  from  which  all  the  orders  were  given.  General 
Montbrun,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  soldiers,  left  us  at  mil  ^illop,  and 
burning  with  warlike  ardour.  He  had  just  received  an  order  from  Napoleon 
to  attack  a  formidable  redoubt,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army, 
which  spread  death  in  all  parts.  I  cannot  express  the  grief  I  felt  when  Napo- 
leon was  informed,  two  hours  afterwards,  that  this  illustrious  warrior  had 
fallen  under  the  enemy's  fire,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  splendid  charge.  I  knew 
and  loved  my  countryman  Montbrun.  He  carried  with  him  the  esteem,  the 
attachment,  and  the  regret  of  the  whole  army :  he  would  probably  have 
received  the  staff  of  marshal  had  he  survived  so  much  courage  and  glory.  I 
was  expressing  my  grief  to  Augustus  de  Caulaincourt,  who  formed  one  of  our 

group,  when  the  emperor  looking  our  way,  perceived  him,  and  calling  him  to 
im,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  brave  troops  whom  the  death  of  Greneral 
Montbrun  had  left  without  a  head.  He  returned  to  us,  his  heart  filled  with 
a  noble  joy,  in  which  I  did  not  participate,  for  it  penetrated  me  with  the 
most  sorrowful  recollections.  He  ordered  his  horses  to  advance,  embraced 
the  best  of  brothers,  bade  us  farewell,  and  was  off  as  quick  as  lightning, 
followed  by  his  aid-de-camp.  And  he  also  at  the  head  of  fifty  cuirassiers, 
commanded  by  their  brave  colonel  M.  Cristophe,  fell  in  this  fatal  redoubt, 
which  was  carried  by  assault,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle^  He  fell, 
leaving  a  beautiful  young  widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  only  some 
hours  before  his  departure  for  the  army.  He  was  interred  in  this  redoubt, 
the  tragical  scene  of  so  many-  celebrated  exploits  l-^Private  Anecdotes  of 
Foreign  Courts* 

Maxims.— It, was  a  maxim  of  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  Dorset,  that 
'*  never  was  that  man  merrv  that  had  more  than  one  woman  in  his  bed ;  one 
friend  in  his  bosom ;  one  faith  in  his  heart ;" — and  of  the  Icqmans,  that  *'  a 
good  name  is  the  embalming  of  the  virtuous  to  an  eternity  of  love  and  gratitude 
among  posterity." 

Henry  VIII/b  Barber. — It  was  ordered,  that  the  king's  barber  shall  be 
daily  ready  and  attendant  in  the  privy  chamber ;  there  having  in  readiness,  his 
water,  clothes,  knives,  combs,  scissors,  and  such  other  stuff  as  to  his  roome 
fofhce]  doth  appertain  for  trimming  and  dressing  the  king's  head  and  beard : 
and  that  the  saia  barber  take  especial  regard  to  the  pure  and  cleanly  keeping 
of  his  own  person  and  apparel ;  using  himself  always  honestly  in  his  conver- 
sation, without  resorting  to  the  company  of  vile  persons  or  of  misguided 
women,  in  avoiding  such  dangers  and  annoyances  as  bjrthat  means  he  might 
do  unto  the  kine's  most  rovai  person ;  not  failing  this  to  do  upon  pain  of 
losing  his  room  to^cc]  ana  further  punishment  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
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FRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS,' 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Ashton 

Birmingham 

Coventry 

EUesmere  and  Chester 

Grand  Junction 

Huddersfield 

Kennet  and  Avon 

Lancaster 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcestei*  . . . 

Trent  and  Mersey , . . , 

Warwick  and  Birmingham . 
Worcester  ditto 


Amt. 
paid. 


DOCKS. 


Commercial 

East  India 

London 

St.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 


WATER  WORKS. 


East  London . . . 
Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London  . 
West  Middlesex 


100 

17 

100 

133 

100 

57 

40 

47 

100 

100 

40 

85 

140 

100 

100 

78 


100 
100 
100 

70 
100 


100 

50 

100 

100 

60 


10 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London 100 

Ditto,  New 100 

Phoenix 50 

Imperial 

United  General 50 

Westminster 


90 
50 
31 
50 
40 
100 


Per 

share. 


135 

300 

1240 

113 

309 

17 

29 

32 

392 

730 

28 

99 

800 

840 

295 

52 


83 
90 
92 
68 
210 


125 
64 
30 
90 
72 


167  10 
92  10 
33 
46 
23  5 
55 


10 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 500 

Alliance 100 

Ditto  Marine 100 

Atlas 50 

British  Commercial 50 

Globe 

Guardian.. 100 

Hope 60 

Imperial  500 

Ditto  Life 100 

Law  Life 100 

London 25 

Protector 20 

Rock 20 

Royal  Exchange 

MINES. 

Anfflo-Mexican 100 

Bolanos 400 

Brazilian  100 

Colombian 100 

Mexican 100 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

United  Mexican 40 


Amt. 
paid. 


50 
10 

5 

5 

5 

100 

10 

5 
50 
10 
10 
12  10 

2 

2 
100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.lOO 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto  . .  lOO 

Colombian  ditto  ^ 

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  De  la  Plata  Company  . . 
Van  Dieman's  Land  Ditto  . .  100 
Reversionary  Interest  Society  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  . .    50 

Waterloo  Bridge 

Vauxhall  Bridge 


85 
200 
20 
20 
,23 
430 
35 


11 
40 
10 

13 
25 

5 

65 

46 

100 


Per 
share. 


58 
9  10 


10 

5 

10 


15 


4 

9 

4 

150  10 
21 

4 
97 

8 
10 

20  10 
1  2  6 
3  2  6 
260 


26 
150 

72 

13 

5 

460 

18 


16 

8  10 
7    5 

3  15 
26  10 

3 

62 

6 

5 


Robert  W.  Moore,  Broker, 

5,  Bank  Chambersi  Lothbury. 


Ln^ERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  Donwick,  a  Tale  of  the  Splendid  City, 
by  James  Bird,  author  of  the  Vale  of  Slaaghden,  Poetical  Memoirs,  &c. 

A  Short  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  the 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  in  the  New  University,  is  announced  for  public 
cation.  The  author  professes  to  have  treated  the  subject  in  tbe  most  familiar  style, 
tod  to  have  stripped  it  so  far  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  technical  phraseology, 
as  to  render  it  at  once  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

In  the  press,  The  Lady's  Monitor,  or  Letters  and  Essays  on  Conduct,  Morals, 
Religion,  &c. ',  addressed  to  Young  Ladies.  By  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen  Katherine) 
&c.  &c. 

In  the  press,  the  Stanley  Tales,  Part  Ist,  (Second  Series,)  with  considerable  im- 
provements, and  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  English  in  India,  by  the  author  of  Pandurang  Han  and  The  Zenana^  will  appear 
in  a  few  days. 
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A  new  Tolame  of  Tales,  by  the  author  of  May  Yoa  Like  It,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  publiiihed  before  Christmas. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  a  Practical  Treatise  upon  Strictore 
of  the  Rectum  ;  illustrating^  by  cases  the  connexion  of  that  disease  with  affections  of 
the  Bpinary  organs,  the  uterus,  and  with  piles.  By  Frederick  Salmon,  sni^eon  to 
the  General  Dispensary,  and  formerly  house-surgeon  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  18^8,  will  be  puhlisbed.  No.  I,  of  the  Islington  Gazette, 
or  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Local  Intelligence,  combined  with  literary  and  general 
information  and  amusement. 

A  monthly  (or  periodicaO  work  is  now  in  progress,  in  which  it  islntended  to  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  Marginal  Notes,  parallel  Texts, 
Elucidations  of  Passages  less  obvious  in  their  meaning,  and  Devotional  Reflections, 
the  Tenets  of  the  Modern  Church  of  Rome,  with  the  Unitarian,  Antinomian,  and  other 
sects,  will  be  discussed  and  set  fbrth.  To  which  will  be  added,  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Texts  of  Scripture,  adopted  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  in  support 
of  their  respective  Creeds;  arranged  in  the  following  order;  1.  The  Greek  Version; 
f .  The  authorized  English  Version ;  3.  The  Roman  Catholic  Version ;  4.  The  Uni- 
tarian Version. 

In  the  press,  the  Process  of  Historical  Proof  explained  and  exemplified ;  to  which 
are  subjoined  observations  on  the  peculiar  points  of  the  Cliristian  Evidence.  By  Isaac 
Taylor,  junior,  author  of  Elements  of  Thought,  &c. 

The  Rev.  James  Hinton,  A.M.  and  George  Cox,  of  the  Classical  School  at  Oxford, 
have  the  following  works  in  the  press  :"Fir8t  Steps  to  the  Latin  Classics  ;  comprising 
Simple  Sentences,  arranged  in  a  progressive  series,  with  Directions  for  Construing, 
and  a  literal  Interlinear  Translation :  Parsing  Lessons,  containing  the  Grammatical 
and  Syntactical  Parsing  of  every  word  in  the  First  Steps  to  the  Latin  Classics,  in  two 
parts.  Easy  Roman  Histories  abridged  from  Classical  Authors ;  with  Directions  for 
Construing,  and  an  Appendix,  as  a  Companion  to  the  First  Steps  to  the  Latin  Classics. 
A  Complete  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  easy  Roman  Histories 
in  which  the  words  employed  with  unusual  meanings  are  pointed  out  by  a  distant 
reference. 

The  Memoirs  of  Vice  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  will  exhibit  much  important 
historical  information  concerning  events  which  took  place  in  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  during 
the  last  war. 

The  Subaltern's  Log  Book,  including  Anecdotes  of  well-known  Military  Characters, 
in  2  vols,  post  8vo.  is  announced  as  nearly  ready. 

A  work  is  in  the  press  on  the  Poor  Laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  State 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  and  on  Emigration.     Bv  George  Strickland,  Esq. 

On  Saturday,  December  8,  18S7,  will  be  published,  the  1st  Number  of  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  being  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences. 

The  Tremaine  and  De  Vere  class  of  novels,  is  about  to  receive  an  accession  to  its 
number  by  the  publication,  early  in  December,  of  De  Lisle,  or  the  Distrustful  Man. 
The  Golden  Gift,  No.  I.  printed  in   gold,  and  adapted  as  tasteful  and  elegant 
embellishments  to  the  Album  ;  by  W.  B.  Cooke. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  in  the  press  a  Dramatic  Piece ;  also,  a  new  work  on  Dancing. 
Observations  and  Illustrations  of  the  Writings  of  the  Poet  Gray,  by  the  late  James 
George  Barlace,  author  of  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  in 
England,  are  proposed  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Mr.  Aspin  is  preparing  for  publication,  Urania's  Mirror,  2d  part,  containing  Re- 
presentations of  the  Planets,  with  descriptions,  and  an  apparatus  forming  a  substitute 
for  an  Orrery. 

Tales  of  the  West,  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  manners  'of  the  various  classes  of 
the  population  in  the  western  cotmties  of  England.  By  Mr.  Came,  author  of  Letters 
from  the  East. 

I'he  Clubs  of  London,  compteh^nding  Anecdotes  and  Recollections  of  those  esta- 
blishments, and  their  members,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  by  an  Octogenarian. 

Travels  in  America  and  Italy,  by  the  Viscount  de  Ch&teaubriand,  including  not 
only  an  account  of  his  Wanderings  among  the  Savage  tribe  of  America,  but  somQ 
particulars  of  his  intercourse  with  the  other  Inhabitants  of  North  America ;  his  opi- 
nions on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Southern  Continent,  on  the  American  Loans,  &c.  &e. 
and  his  Observatioas  on  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland,  hitherto 
unpOblished. 

Tales  of  Passion,  by  the  author  of  Gilbert  Earle. 
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The  Iloa6,  a  Noyel  of  real  life. 

The  Night  Watch,  or  Tales  of  the  Sea,  hy  a  Naval  Officer ;  heing  sketches,  in 
various  styles,  of.  sea  life  and  manners. 

Yes  and  No,  by  Lord  Normandy,  the  author  of  Matilda. 

George  Godfrey,  a  Novel  chiefly  touching  on  commercial  life  and  speculations. 

The  Red  Rover,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  by  the  author  of  the  Pilot.  &c. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Old  Maid,  intended  as  a  companion  to  Confessions  of  an 

Old  Bachelor. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War,  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  will,  it  is  said,  throw  many  new  lights  upon  facts  connected  with  the 
various  Spanish  campaigns  and  their  commanders. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Field. 

Tales  of  an  Antiquary,  by  the  author  of  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge. 

Herbert  Lacy,  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  Granby. 

An  octavo  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

Historical  Tablets  and  Medallions,  illustrative  of  an  improved  System  of  Artificial 
Memory.     Royal  4to.  SOt, 

Religion  in  India,  by  the  Revds.  S.  Laidler  and  J.  W.  Massie,  recently  from  India. 
One  vftl.  post  8vo.  95. 

Greek  Gradus ;  or  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Prosodial  Lexicon  ;  containing  the 
Interpretation,  in  Latin  and  English,  of  all  words  which  occur  in  the  Greek  Poets, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  and  also  exhibiting  the 
Quantities  of  each  Syllable ;  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek 
Poets  and  a  Greek  Gradus.    By  the  Rev.  J*  Brasse,  B.D.     8vo.  24f. 

Second  Latin  Exercises,  adapted  to  every  Grammar,  and  intended  as  an  Introduction 
to  Valpy's  Elegantiae.     ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Herodotus,  Historical  and  Classical.  From  the  French  of  P.  H.  Larcher. 
Two  vols,  8vo.  1/.  10s. 

Aristophanis  ComcBdiae  cum  Scholiis  et  Varietate  Lectionis.  Recensuit  Immanuel 
Bekkerus,  Professor  Berolinensis.  Accedunt  Versio  Latina  deperditarum  Comoediarum 
Fragmenta,  Index  locnpletissimus,  Not9ique  Brunckii,  Reisigii,  Beckii,  Dindorfii, 
Schutzii,  Bentleii,  Dobreii,  Porsoni,  Elmsieii;  Hermanni,  'Fischeri,  Hemsterhusii, 
Kuinoelii,  Hopfneri,  Conzii,  Wolfii,  &c.  5  vols.  Bvo.  31,  ^5s,  The  Notes  form  3 
vols,  out  of  the  5,  and  may  be  had  separate,  2/.  5s, ;  large  paper,  bL  Ids.  6d, 

The  Plutus,  Nubes,  Aves,  and  Rans ;  the  four  plays  of  Aristophanes  which  are 
usually  read  first,  and  the  fittest  to  put  into  the  schoolboy's  hands,  are  each  published, 
vtdth  the  Greek  Stholia  and  Annotations,  separately. 

The  Pomolugical  Magazine,  conducted  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.    Coloured  plates,  No.  II.  5s. 
t    The  Profitable  Planter,  by  William  Pontey,  4th  edition,  10s.  6d. 

Edward's  Botanical  Register  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  flowering  exotic 
Plants  and  Shrubs,  with  their  Cultivation.     No.  IX.  of  vol.  IS,  coloured  plates,  4s. 

The  Florist's  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  No.  V. 
coloured  plates,  3s. 

The  British  Farmer's  (quarterly)  Magazine,  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
rural  affairs.  No.  V.  4s. 

Stockdale's  Calendar,  complete,  for  1828,  28s.  bound. 

Stockdale's  Peerage  for  1828,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Stockdale's  Baronetage  for  1828,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1828,  or  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Almanack,  containing 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Antiquarian  Notices,  together  with  the  natural  history 
and  astronomy  of  every  month  in  the  year ;  the  whole  being  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous Poetical  Citations  from  living  authors ;  Original  Poetry,  by  Delta  of  liJackwood's 
Magazine ;  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Esq. ;  J.  H.  Wiffen,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  The  volume  will  be 
embellished  with  a  highly-finished  engraving  of  Sofonisba  Angosciola,  a  celebrated 
female  pauiter. 


